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R  hinocéros 


EUGÈNE  IONESCO 
edited  by  Reuben  Y.  Ellison  and  Stowell  C.  Coding 


The  theme  of  Rhinocéros  is  modem  and  pro¬ 
vocative:  conformity  versus  individuality,  the 
contagion  of  all  kinds  of  collectivism  versus  in¬ 
dividual  integrity.  By  means  of  an  extensive 
questionnaire,  plentiful  footnotes  (in  French) 
and  a  French-English  end-vocabulary  the  editors 
have  brought  this  absorbing  play  within  reach 
of  students  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  year 
of  high  school  and  the  third  semester  of  college. 

The  text,  with  its  special  preface  by  M.  Iones¬ 
co  and  its  English  introduction  to  Ionesco’s 
work,  will  also  interest  students  in  general  and 
contemporary  literature  courses. 

Rhinocéros  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
the  Barrault  production  in  Paris;  a  ten-inch, 
3  3  Vs  rpm  record  contains  four  key  scenes  from 
that  production,  and  a  13  minute  tape,  recorded 
for  us  by  M.  Ionesco  (a  reading  of  the  preface 
and  extemporaneous  remarks) ,  may  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  teachers  who  adopt  the  text. 

An  examination  copy  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  publishers  at  either  of  the  addresses  be¬ 
low. 


HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

383  Madison  Avenue  Box  24400,  Crocker  Park 

New  York  17,  New  York  San  Francisco  24,  California 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 
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RADIODIFFUSION  TELEVISION  FRANÇAISE  •  PARIS 

announces 

LE  FRAHUIS  CHEZ  VmS 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  “LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  follotved  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic 
illustrations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  THE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE. 

Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 

We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  period. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A  SCHOOL 
PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING  THAT  THE 
MATERIAL  WILL  BE  RETURNED  TO  US  FIVE  DAYS  AFTER  RECEIPT  OR 
PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE. 


Reg  $29.95 

INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 
Additional  Texts  $2.95 


MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  availoble  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  ®  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50<t 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered:  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


NOEL 


Sing  Along 

EN  FRANCE 


Two  Inspiring  records  designed  to  help  teach  the  favorite  French  Christmas  Carols.  On  one 
Hi-fi  record  the  famous  French  baritone  Jacques  BRISON  sings  twelve  beautiful  carols  with 
organ  accompaniment.  On  the  second  Hi-fi  record  the  same  songs  are  played  through  by  the 
organ  only,  to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  These  invaluable  records  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Christmas  season  while  stimulating  the  French  lesson  by  encouraging 
the  students  to  SING  ALONG.  Either  record  can  also  be  used  for  assembly  programs.  These 
records  are  so  presented  as  to  make  them  enjoyable  for  all  levels  of  learning.  Selections 
presented  are:  Minuit  Chrétiens — Le  Sapin — Douce  Nuit,  Sainte  Nuit— Les  Anges  dans  nos 
Campagnes — Venez  Divin  Messie — U  est  né  le  Divin  Enfant — Ave  Maria  de  Schubert — La 
Vierge  à  la  Crèche — Ave  Maria  de  Gounod — Noel  Bourguignon — Allons  Bergers — ^En  allant 
à  l’Etable. 

GMS-D  7019  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  Instrismenfal  witSi  Tex^  $5.95  ea. 
GMS-D  7020  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  Vocal  with  Text  $5.95  ea. 

SPECIAL  $15.00  for  both  above  records  and  30  texts 

Journey  in  France 

3%  I.P.S.  Dual  Track  Tape 

50  Dialogues — 104  Page  Book — 300  Colored  Illustrations 
Excellent  tor  Student  Comprehension  Exercises 
French  dialogues  spoken  by  native  Frenchmen 

Hors  d’œuvres  are  part  of  every  meal  in  France.  These  are  little  delicacies,  often  somewhat 
sour,  on  occasion  even  a  little  bitter  in  taste,  but  always  delightfully  prepared.  Their  only 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  eye,  the  palate,  and  digestive  organs,  in  readiness  for  all  the  joys  and 
pleasures  concealed  in  the  courses  to  foUow,  and  these  pleasures  can  only  be  enjoyed  to  the 
full  by  the  person  who  approaches  them  so  prepared.  This  record  is  intended  not  only  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  students’  interest  in  the  adventure  offered  by  France  and  its  people,  but  to  help 
them  approach  the  differences  to  be  found  there  with  an  open  mind. 

The  situations  covered  include  checking  into  a  hotel,  restaurant  experiences,  going  through 
customs,  traveling  by  plane,  train,  taxi,  car,  visiting  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  druggist,  the 
bank,  the  post-office,  the  beach,  going  camping,  purchasing  items  of  all  kinds  including  food, 
clothing,  tobacco,  cosmetics,  etc.  THIS  IS  BUT  A  PARTIAL  LISTING  OF  THE  50  RE¬ 
CORDED  DIALOGUES.  The  beautiful  104  page  hardcovered  text  book  illustrated  in  6  colors, 
not  only  presents  the  text  in  French  and  English,  but  an  enlightening  glimpse  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people.  The  situations  in  which  the  conversations  take  place  are  filustrated  by 
300  colored  pictures.  Illustrated  as  well  are  newspaper  advertisements,  timetables,  post-office 
forms,  stamps,  money,  etc.  Also  supplied  is  a  64  page  pocket-size  dictionary  containing  the 
most  important  vocabulary  and  rules  of  grammar. 

GK^iS-TAPE  7015  'i’ext  &  dictionary 

Reg.  $10.95  SPECIAL  $6.95  f offer  expires  December  31,  79671 
Additional  Illustrated  texts  $2.95  ea.  —  Dictionary  35^  ea. 
or  Tape  and  Ten  illustrated  texts  &  Ten  dictionaries  for  $30.00 
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smith  Ô  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 

Graded "r^orded  aids  with  texts  for  more  eflFective  teaching  and  iearning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  G  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  500 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered:  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


1  S 


LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE 

Each  Presentation  a  Complete  Rendition  *With  Text 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 

GMS-DISC  7031/32/33  REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 

GMS-DISC  7034/35/36  REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

PORT  ROYAL  *(Text  ISiji  additional) 

GMS-DISC  7037/38/39 


REG.  $17.85 


SPECIAL  $12.60 


LA  REINE  MORTE  *  (Text  additional) 
GMS-DISC  7040/41/42  REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

LES  NUITS 

GMS-DISC  7043  REG.  $5.95  SPECIAL  $4.20 

RUY  BLAS 

GMS-DISC  7044/45/46  REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

LE  JEU  DE  L'AMOUR  ET  DU  HASARD 

GMS-DISC  7047/48  REG.  $11.90  SPECIAL  $8.40 

POIL  DE  CAROTTE  *(Text  $2.95  additional) 


GMS-DISC  7049 

REG.  $5.95 

SPECIAL  $4.20 

BERENICE 

GMS-DISC  7050/51 

REG.  $1  1.90 

SPECIAL  $8.40 

LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES 

GMS-DISC  7052/53 

REG.  $1  1.90 

SPECIAL  $8.40 

UN  CAPRICE 

GMS-DISC  7054 

REG.  $5.95 

SPECIAL  $4.20 

HORACE 

GMS-DISC  7055/56/57 

REG.  $17.85 

SPECIAL  $12.60 

L'AVARE 

GMS-DISC  7058/59/60 

REG.  $17.85 

SPECIAL  $12.60 

L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES 

GMS-DISC  7062/63/64 

REG.  $17.85 

SPECIAL  $12.60 

by  Louis  Jouvet  and  company 

OFFER  EXPIRES  DECEMBER  SI,  1961 
Additional  texts  available  —  Inquire  for  quantity  prices 
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ômith  Ô  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  o  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered:  .POSTAGE  is  additional. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


500,000  VOLUMES 

OF  IMPORTED  FRENCH  BOOKS 

Hachette,  Garnier,  Larousse,  Hatier,  Reach  these  and  all  other  French 
Gallimard,  Presses  de  la  cité,  Presses  publishers  with  one  letter  to  French 
Universitaires,  Seghers,  Sequana  —  Books  Unlimited. 

How  we  can  satisfy  your  requirements 

•  Selection  from  a  diversified  inventory  of  over  500,000  volumes  of 
imported  French  books 

•  Choice  of  the  lines  of  any  and  every  French  publisher 

•  Liberal  discount  to  schools,  teachers,  cooperative  student  groups 

•  Immediate  delivery  on  receipt  of  order 

•  Daily  air  shipments  via  Air  France 

- •  - 

What  we  carry  in  ready  stock 

•  Textbooks,  Dictionaries,  Grammars,  Encyclopedias,  Pocketbooks 

•  Classiques  Larousse,  Garnier,  Hatier,  Vaubourdolle 

•  Fiction,  Non-Fiction,  Theater,  Classics,  Poetry,  History,  Philosophy, 
Juveniles,  Classical,  Pedagogical  and  Popular  records 

•  Subscriptions  to  all  French  newspapers  and  periodicals 

•  ASSIMIL  recorded  language  courses — 8  different  languages,  each  over 
130  recorded  lessons  with  textbook.  The  most  complete  and  thorough 
language  course  sold.  Exclusive  distributors  in  U.S.A. 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré— 1962  Edition — Special  $4.95  net 

Write  Dept.  H.  For  Information 

FRENCH  BOOKS  UNLIMITED 

—a  division  of  FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

La  MAISON  FRANÇAISE  610  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  20,  New  York  Circle  7-2150 

Serving  Students  of  French  since  1928 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Better  Teaching — Better  Learning 


CORRELATED  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 
BRING  NEW  IMPACT! 

HELP  YOUR  TEACHING! 

Available  under  NDEA,  these  filmstrips  were  created  especially  in  PARIS  and  have  FRENCH 
captions.  The  tapes  are  beautifully  clear  and  were  recorded  by  Parisian  recording  artists. 

You  will  be  delighted  at  the  new  impact,  ease  of  handling,  increased  learning  and  teaching  dimen¬ 
sions  which  these  new  tools  will  give  you.  Show  the  filmstrips  frame  by  frame,  take  as  long  as  you 
want  with  each  frame.  Have  your  tape  recorder  at  the  projector.  Pause  your  tape  as  needed  by 
the  situation.  With  SIGHT  and  SOUND  the  screen  comes  to  LIFE!  Your  students  will  participate, 
absorb,  concentrate,  LEARN  as  never  before.  You  will  TEACH — as  never  before!  You  teach 
creatively — you  make  pauses,  ask  questions,  have  students  repeat,  correct  your  students,  make 
endless  variations — you  now  have  something  to  work  with — language  teachers  say  “This  has  real 
MEAT  in  it!” 


LES  TROIS  MOUSQUETAIRES.  (Dumas).  D’Ar- 
tagnan  et  les  trois  bagarreurs,  Athos,  Porthos 
et  Aramis.  French  captions.  Tape  contains  the 
sound  track  of  the  dialog  twice.  First  time  with 
no  pauses;  second  time  with  pauses  for  repeti¬ 
tion  by  the  students.  Script  included. 

Set  of  three  color  filmstrips,  Cat. 

No.  DM-105  $17.50 

Set  of  tapes  at  7.5  ips  speed,  Cat. 

No.  DM-1057  10.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  3.75  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  DM-1053  8.50 

Extra  copies  of  script.  Cat.  No.  DM-105-S 

25^  each. 

LE  DERNIER  DES  MOHICANS.  (Fenimore  Co¬ 
oper).  French  adaptation  of  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  story.  French  captions.  Tape  contains  the 
sound  track  of  the  dialog. 

Set  of  six  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-107  $35.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  7.5  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  DM-1077  15.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  3.75  ips  speed,  Cat. 

No.  DM-1073  10.00 

Extra  copies  of  script.  Cat.  No.  DM-107-S 

50ÿ  each 

ROBIN  DES  BOIS.  French  version  of  Robin 
Hood.  Un  instrument  excellent  pour  l’éduca¬ 
tion.  French  captions.  Tape  contains  the  sound 
track  of  the  dialog  twice.  First  time  with  no 
pauses,  second  time  with  pauses  for  repetition. 
Script  included. 

Set  of  six  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-70  $35.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-707  17.50 

Set  of  tapes  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-703  14.50 

Extra  copies  of  script.  Cat.  No.  DM-70-S  50^ 

BLANCHE-NEIGE.  French  version  of  Snow- 
White.  Vous  retrouverez  les  nains  de  la  forêt, 
les  animaux  et  toute  l’atmosphère.  French  cap¬ 
tions.  A  beautiful  production  of  the  well-loved 
story  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson.  Tape  con¬ 
tains  the  sound  track  of  the  dialog  twice.  First 
time  with  no  pauses;  second  time  with  pauses 
for  repetition  by  the  students.  Script  included. 

Set  of  six  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-71  $35.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  7.5  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  DM-717  17.50 

Set  of  tapes  at  3.75  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  DM-713  14.50 

Extra  copies  of  script,  DM-71-S  50ÿ  each. 


PARIS.  Set  of  beautiful  and  interesting  color 
slides  on  Paris  with  a  matching  tape  recording. 
The  tape  has  a  French  narrator  describing  each 
of  the  12  color  slides  in  the  set.  Narrator 
pauses  slightly  after  each  sentence  so  that 
teachers  can  use  pause  button  on  tape  recorder 
to  comment  on  scene  or  have  class  repeat,  etc. 
There  is  a  student’s  script  containing  the  French 
spoken  on  the  tape  and  a  teacher’s  manual 
with  the  English  translation.  The  subjects  in 
the  set  are:  L’lle  de  la  Cité,  vue  de  la  Seine, 
Avenue  de  l’Opéra,  Café  de  la  Paix,  La  terrasse 
d’un  café  sur  les  Champs-Elysées,  L’Hôtel  de 
ViUe,  Les  Fleurs  à  Saint-Cloud,  La  Tour  Eiffel, 
Vue  de  la  Tour  Eiffel,  L’Arc  de  Triomphe  vu 
de  la  Tour  Eiffel,  Terrasse  de  Café,  Le  marché 
aux  puces,  L’Eglise  de  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont. 
Complete  set  of  12  slides,  tape  at  7.5 
ips  speed,  student’s  script  and  teach¬ 
ers’s  manual.  Cat.  No.  PF-21-TM  $9.95 
CENDRILLON  ET  RjQUET  A  LA  HOUPPE.  French 
captions.  First  time  through,  tape  has  no 
pauses  for  repetition.  Second  time  through,  has 
pauses  for  repetition.  Printed  copy  of  script 
included. 

Black  and  white  filmstrip.  Cat.  No. 

DF-17  $3.30 

Tape  at  7.5  ips  speed.  Cat.  No.  DF-177  3.75 
Tape  at  3.75  ips  speed.  Cat.  No.  DF-173  3.00 
Extra  copies  of  script.  Cat.  No.  DF-17-T 
20^  each. 

LA  GEOGRAPHIE  DE  LA  FRANCE.  Tape  re¬ 
cordings  in  French  are  available  for  this  out¬ 
standing  set  of  eleven  double  filmstrips  in  full 
color  with  French  captions,  descriptions  and 
legends.  Three  of  the  set  cover  physical  features 
of  the  country;  one  on  the  provinces,  people 
and  dwellings;  one  on  energy,  communications 
and  transport;  two  on  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce;  four  on  tourism,  covering  tourist 
attractions,  art  treasures,  monuments,  pictur¬ 
esque  sites.  Each  view  complete  with  color  map 
on  filmstrip  to  show  location  in  France.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  shown  twice,  first  time  with 
captions,  second  time  without  captions,  to  per¬ 
mit  students  to  go  to  screen  with  pointer  and 
try  to  imitate  the  preceding  narration  and  re¬ 
member  the  names,  details,  etc.  Because  of  the 
scenes  involved  this  is  a  double  filmstrip  pro¬ 
duction — frames  are  twice  as  large  as  ordinary 
filmstrips.  24-page  booklet  included. 

Set  of  11  double  color  filmstrips.  Cat. 

No.  GE-311  $100.00 

Set  of  tapes  at  7.5  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  GE-3117  24.50 

Set  of  tapes  at  3.75  ips  speed.  Cat. 

No.  GE-3n3  18  50 

Extra  copies  of  booklet,  GE-311-B  $1.00  each. 
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Correlated  Audio-Visual  Materials 


FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 


LA  CHEVRE  DE  MONSIEUR  SEGUIN.  (Daudet). 
Qui  ne  connaît  pas  cette  petite  chèvre!  Story 
is  told  first  without  pauses,  then  with  pauses 
for  repetition  by  students.  Script  included. 
Color  filmstrip,  Cat.  No.  DM-68  $6.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  DM-687  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-683  5.95 

Extra  scripts.  Cat.  No.  DM-68-S  40ÿ  each. 

CONTE  DE  MA  BERGERE.  Perrine,  une  petite 
bergère.  French  captions.  Script  included.  Pauses 
on  tape  for  repetition. 

Color  filmstrip.  Cat.  No.  DM-78  $6.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-787  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-783  5.95 

Extra  scripts.  Cat.  No.  DM-78-S  40^  ea. 

GUILLAUME  TELL.  Absorbing  and  educational. 
Story  of  William  TeU,  in  French.  Story  is  told 
first  without  pauses,  then  with  pauses  for  re¬ 
petition  by  students.  French  captions.  Script 
included. 

Color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No.  DM-1  $6.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  DM-1-7  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-1-3  5.95 

Extra  scripts.  Cat.  No.  DM-l-S  40ÿ  ea. 

LE  SECRET  DE  MAITRE  CORNILLE.  (Daudet) 
L’étrange  conduite  de  Maître  ComiUe.  L’hom¬ 
me  du  moulin.  Story  is  told  first  without  pauses, 
then  with  pauses  for  repetition.  French  cap¬ 
tions.  Script  included. 

Set  of  two  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-76  $12.00 

Matching  tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-767  6.95 

Matching  tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-763  5.95 

Extra  scripts.  Cat.  No.  DM-76-S  40^  each. 

LA  MULE  DU  PAPE.  (Daudet)  Les  vilains  tours 
de  Tlstet  Vedaine.  Une  vengeance  ruminée  pen¬ 
dant  7  ans.  Story  is  told  first  without  pauses, 
then  with  pauses  for  repetition  by  students. 
French  captions.  Script  included. 

Set  of  two  color  fUmstrips,  Cat.  No. 

DM-75  $12.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-757  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-753  5.95 

Extra  scripts,  Cat.  No.  DM-75-S  40ÿ  each. 


LE  JOUEUR  DE  FLUTE  DE  HAMELIN.  Story  of 
Piper  of  Hamelin.  French  captions. 

Set  of  two  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-98  $12.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-987  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-983  5.95 


LE  PETIT  HEROS  DE  HAARLEM.  La  mer  déferle 
sur  les  digues  hollandaises;  un  petit  garçon 
évite  une  catastrophe.  French  captions. 

Color  filmstrip.  Cat.  No.  DM-95  $6.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-957  5.00 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-953  4.00 


LE  LOTUS  ROYAL.  Deux  petites  princesses  dans 
la  forêt  hindoue.  French  captions. 

Set  of  two  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-93  $12.00 

Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-937  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-933  5.95 


LE  FETE  DES  LANTERNES.  Conte  chinois.  Vo¬ 
yage  aller  et  retour  dans  le  temps.  French 
captions. 

Set  of  two  color  filmstrips.  Cat.  No. 

DM-94  $12.00 

Matching  tape  of  dialog,  7.5  ips,  Cat.  No. 
Tape  at  7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-947  6.95 

Tape  at  3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  DM-943  5.95 


LES  CONSTRUCTEURS  DE  LA  FRANCE.  Set  of 

eighteen  filmstrips  in  fuU  color  with  French 
captions.  These  colorful,  informative  and  au¬ 
thoritative  films,  produced  in  France,  will  add 
much  to  your  class  or  language  laboratory 
teaching.  Included  in  the  set  are:  Les  Origines 
de  la  France;  Clovis;  Charlemagne;  Premier 
Empire  Colonial;  Les  Capétiens;  Louis  XI  (two 
filmstrips);  L’Erreur  des  Valois;  Richelieu; 
Louis  XIV  (two  filmstrips);  Au  18e  Siècle; 
Napoléon  (two  filmstrips);  Extensions  de  la 
France  Depuis  1830;  Vingt  Siècles  D’Histoire 
de  France  (Synthèse).  Complete  set  of  18  film¬ 
strips. 

Cat.  No.  HF-200-218  $100.00 
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FRENCH  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

LIVING  AND  WORKING  IN  FRANCE  SERIES 

These  French  tapes  are  extremely  helpful  in  gaining  French  fluency.  Each 
subject  ini  the  series  is  discussed  in  great  detail.  By  studying  and  listening  to 
these  tapes,  you  can  achieve  a  real  depth  of  fluency  and  become  knowledge¬ 
able  in  understanding  French  and  expressing  yourself  with  facility  on  subjects 
which  interest  you  and  those  normally  known  by  an  educated  French  citizen. 
Tapes  can  be  purchased  individually  or  as  a  complete  set.  A  text  of  the  re¬ 
corded  material  is  included  with  each  tape.  Extra  individual  texts  are  30^  each. 


LES  SAISONS 

7:5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6207  $2.50 

3.75  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6203  2.00 

INSTRUCTION  EN  FRANCE 

7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6217  $5.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6213  4.50 

PROFESSIONS  EN  FRANCE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6227  $3.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6223  3.25 

TRAVAUX  A  L'AIGUILLE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6247  $5.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6243  4.25 

A  LA  CAMPAGNE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6257  $3.25 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6253  2.50 

JOURS  DE  FETE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6267  $2.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6263  2.00 

TEMPS.  DATE,  AGE 

7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6277  $2.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6273  2.00 

MAISON,  PENSION,  HOTEL 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6287  $3.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6283  3.25 

SANTE  ET  LE  CORPS  HUMAIN 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6297  $6.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6293  5.50 

JE  M'HABILLE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6307  $6.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6303  5.50 

LA  FAMILLE 

7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6317  $3.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6313  2.75 

LE  DINER  EST  SERVI 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6327  $6.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6323  5.00 


FORMULES  DE  CONVERSATION 


7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6337  $5.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6333  4.50 

LA  FRANCE:  ADMINISTRATION 
ET  CONSTITUTION 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6347  $1.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6343  1.50 

DISTRACTIONS  ET  PASSE-TEMPS 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6357  $6.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6353  5.50 

ELEMENTS  D'ARITHMETIQUE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6367  $1.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6363  1.50 

MONNAIES,  POIDS,  MESURES 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6377  $3.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6373  2.50 

QUEL  TEMPS  FAIT-IL? 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6387  $2.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6383  1.75 

L'HEURE  ET  LES  HORLOGES 

7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-6397  $2.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6393  2.25 

MON  TOUR  DE  PARIS 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6407  $5.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6403  4.50 

MAGASINS  ET  ACHATS 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6417  $4.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6413  3.75 

VISITES  ET  FORMULES  DE  POLITESSE 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6427  $2.75 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-6423  2.25 

Save  by  ordering  COMPLETE  SET  OF  LIVING 
AND  WORKING  IN  FRANCE  (22  tapes  with 
matching  booklets.) 

7.5  ips,  LTA-6207-6427  $81.50 

3.75  ips,  LTA-6203-6423  67.50 
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FRENCH  TAPE  RECORDINGS 


FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION  AND  INTONATION. 

Drills  and  exercises  in  French  pronunciation 
and  intonation,  including  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
nasal  vowels;  consonants;  practice  materials; 
poetry  excerpts.  Presented  with  pauses  for  re¬ 
petition  by  students.  Utterances  are  given  twice 
so  that  students  can  hear  correct  version  after 
his  own  attempt,  and  repeat  again  if  desired. 
Sounds  are  isolated,  then  used  in  words,  then 
in  sentences.  Native  Parisian  French  throughout, 
clearly  spoken,  with  average  speech  speed.  Tapes 
and  manual.  Extra  copies  of  manual  45^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5207  $22.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5203  17.50 

ALI  BABA  ET  LES  QUARANTE  VOLEURS.  Story 
has  been  rewritten  and  recorded  especially  for 
use  in  French  classes.  Beautifully  recorded  by 
Parisian  artist.  Tape  and  manual.  Extra  manu¬ 
als  40^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2427  $4.20 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2423  3.50 

JEANNOT  ET  MARGOT.  Story  has  been  re¬ 
written  and  recorded  especially  for  use  in 
French  classes.  Beautifully  recorded  in  Parisian 
French.  Tape  and  manual.  Extra  manuals  40^ 
each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2417  $3.25 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2413  2.50 

LETTRES  DE  MON  MOULIN— LES  VIEUX.  By 

Alphonse  Daudet,  beautifully  recorded  by  Mar¬ 
celle  Mattret. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  GAM-127  $4.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  GAM-123  3.75 

LA  CHEVRE  DE  M.  SEGUIN.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Tape  recording  and  text.  Extra  texts 
40^  each. 

7.5  ips,  Cat.  No.  LTA-5117  $5.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5113  4.25 

EXTRAITS  DES  LETTRES  DE  MON  MOULIN.  By 

Alphonse  Daudet.  Beautifully  recorded  by  Pa¬ 
risians. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  GAM-107  $5.95 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  GAM-103  4.95 

LE  JONGLEUR  DE  NOTRE  DAME.  By  Anatole 
France.  Tape  recording  and  text.  Extra  texts 
40^  each 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5107  $6.95 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5103  6.00 

ANECDOTE  DE  FLOREAL.  By  Anatole  France. 
Tape  recording  and  text.  Extra  texts  40^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5127  $5.25 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-5123  4.50 


FRENCH:  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  SIXTH 
GRADE.  Aids  for  the  teaching  of  French  in 
the  elementary  schools.  A  discussion  of  objec¬ 
tives,  suggested  procedures  and  activities.  Voca¬ 
bulary  chart  for  all  grade  levels.  Aids  to  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  usage.  Personal  names,  class¬ 
room  directions,  rhymes,  jingles,  songs  and 
games.  Courtesy  expressions,  conversations,  dra¬ 
matizations,  skits.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  from  animals,  beverages  and  cities,  to 
transportation,  vegetables  and  weather.  Contains 
a  separate  unit  for  each  grade  from  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade.  Text  contains  all  the  re¬ 
corded  material  plus  a  complete  guide  for  the 
teacher,  helpful  hints,  ideas,  suggested  props 
and  realia.  Recorded  by  Parisians. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-1347  $11.95 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-1343  8.50 


BLANCHE-NEIGE  ET  LES  SEPT  NAINS.  French 
playlet  about  Snow-White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs. 
Break-resistant  tape  with  manual.  Extra  manu¬ 
als  35^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2437  $3.50 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2433  2.75 


LE  PETIT  CHAPERON  ROUGE.  An  easy,  dra¬ 
matized  French  version  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  in  several  teaching  units  to  aid  assimila¬ 
tion.  Dialog,  questions,  activities,  etc.  Break- 
resistant  tape  with  manual.  Extra  manuals  45  ^ 
each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2167  $4.20 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2163  3.50 

LE  CORBEAU  ET  LE  RENARD.  Easy,  dramatued 
story  in  four  teaching  units  to  aid  assimilation. 
Dialog,  questions,  activities,  etc.  Break-resistant 
tape  with  manual.  Extra  manuals  30ÿ  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat  No.  LTA-2147  $3.25 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2143  2.50 


FRENCH  PLAYLETS.  Jeanne  D’Arc,  Lafayette, 
Blanche-Neige  et  les  Sept  Nains,  Pierre  Lapin, 
Les  Trois  Ours  on  break-resistant  tape  with 
manual.  Extra  manuals  80^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2477FP  $15.00 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2473FP  11.00 


FRENCH  CLASS  GAMES.  Eleven  games  and 
activities  to  stimulate,  provide  action,  get  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  the  language.  Elementary  level. 
Break-resistant  tape  with  manual.  Extra  manu¬ 
als  30^  each. 

7.5  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2117  $3.25 

3.75  ips.  Cat.  No.  LTA-2113  2.50 
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Robert: 

Bonjour,  Jeanne.  Comment  vas-tu? 

Jeanne: 

Très  bien,  merci.  Et  toi? 

Robert: 

Pas  mal,  merci. 

Jeanne: 

Qui  est-ce? 

Robert: 

G’est  un  ami. 

Jeanne: 

Ah?  Comment  s’appelle-t-il? 

Robert: 

Il  s’appelle  Paul. 

Jeanne: 

Présente-nous,  veux-tu? 

And  we’ll  introduce  ourselves 

So  begins  the  first  basic  dialog  of  Level  One  in  the  new  A-LM  program 
in  French.  Students  using  this  program  first  hear  this  dialog,  after  the 
general  meaning  has  been  made  clear.  Then  they  master  it  orally,  thus 
beginning  their  acquaintance  with  the  sounds  and  patterns  of  French. 

Next,  certain  patterns  are  selected  for  intensive  study.  Exercises  for 
pattern  practice  involve  substitutions  and  alterations  of  many  varieties, 
and  these  reinforce  the  students’  grasp  of  the  pattern  being  studied. 

Only  after  students  have  studied  a  unit  in  audio-lingual  form  do  they 
see  the  printed  version.  Then  they  read  what  they  have  already  learned 
to  hear  and  say.  Thus,  step  by  step  through  the  fourteen  units  of  Level 
One,  “coordinate  learning”  proceeds:  hstening,  speaking,  reading,  writing. 

The  five  programs  for  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish 
consist  of  unit  materials,  separately  bound,  for  the  student;  phonograph 
records  for  student  practice;  teacher’s  manuals;  and  phonograph  or  tape 
recordings  for  the  classroom  or  language  laboratory. 

A-LM  French:  Level  One  (for  grades  7  and  8,  grades  8  and  9,  or  grade 
9  )  is  now  ready  for  use.  Level  Two  will  be  ready  in  spring  1962;  Levels 
Three  and  Four  the  following  year.  For  further  information  and  sample 
material,  please  write  to: 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  WORLD 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Burlingame 
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From  the 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  CT  WORLD 

FRENCH  LIST 

anthologies  for  literature  courses— 

VOIX  DU  SIECLE 

EUNICE  CLARK  SMITH  and  JOHN  K.  SAVACOOL.  Thirteen 
representative  works  of  major  French  writers  reveal  the  20th  Century 
ferment  in  French  literature.  Paperbound. 

Â  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

MORRIS  BISHOP.  Long  selections  by  leading  spokesmen  of  their 
times,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Volume  One;  to  1800; 
Volume  Two:  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  $5.75  each.^ 

PROMENADES  LITTERAIRES  ET  HISTORIQUES 

HELENE  CATTANES  and  OSMOND  T.  ROBERT.  Provides  ample 
readings  in  various  genres  for  the  full-year  intermediate  course. 


SOUVENIRS  DE  JEUNESSE 

C.  D.  ROUILLARD.  Fourteen  stimulating  autobiographical  selections 
by  outstanding  French  authors.  Paperbound.  $5.50 

IMAGES  DE  L'HOMME  and  D'UN  SIECLE  A  L'AUTRE 

ALBERT  J  SALVAN.  Two  books  containing  12  and  14  stories  respec¬ 
tively.  by  outstanding  19th  and  20th  Century  writers.  Footnotes  and 
French-English  vocabulary.  Paperbound.  $2.50  each. 


and  a  new  edition  of  the 
widely  used  beginning  text— 


PATTERNS  OF  FRENCH:  2nd  Edition 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM  and  JEAN  COLLIGNON.  New,  improved 
drills,  new  tapes,  new  records  establish  meaningful  language  patterns 
for  the  student  in  this  carefully  reworked  Second  Edition.  Retains  full 
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Aux  professeurs  de  français 

HACHETTE 

offre  une  gamme  complète  d’ouvrages  pour  tous  les  degrés 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

HAMEAU  •  Je  Lis,  Tu  Lis. 

MAUGER,  GOUGENHEIM  •  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  I 
ROBIN  ET  BERGEAUD  •  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  Directe  Vol.  J 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

MAUGER  •  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises 

Vol.  I,  II  and  IV 

MAUGER  GOUGENHEIM  •  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  II 
ROBIN  &  BERGEAUD  •  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  directe  Vol.  II 

COLLEGES 

MAUGER  ®  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises  Vol.  II  to  IV 
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FROM  MACMILLAN 
A  Treasury  of  French  Culture 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FRENCH  LITERATURE 

\ 

By  Germaine  Brée,  Institute  far  Re- 
seareh  In  the  Humanities,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

This  comprehensive  anthology  of 
French  literature  Includes  selections 
from  the  \worlcs  of  thirty-three  lead¬ 
ing  contemporary  French  authors. 
Divided  into  four  major  literary 
periods,  the  text — poetry  and  entire 
chapters  from  novels — ranges  from 
the  works  of  Froust  and  Valéry  to 
pieces  by  Sartre  and  Camus.  A 
general  preface  outlines  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  twentieth  century  French 
literature,  while  brief  Introductions 
to  each  section  place  writers  and 
their  works  within  the  framework 
of  their  particular  era.  Abundant 
notes  accompany  the  text,  as  well 
as  short  biographies  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies  for  each  author. 

January,  1962 


INTRODUCTORY 
FRENCH  READER 

By  E.  E.  Milligan,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Along  with  selections  by  traditional¬ 
ly  acclaimed  authors,  the  new 
reader  offers  a  considerable 
amount  of  contemporary  work  by 
such  leading  writers  as  Maurois, 
Aymé,  Colette,  and  Saint-Exupéry. 
The  selections — short  stories,  essays, 
and  poetry,  are  characterized  by 
wit  and  imagination  as  well  as 
craftsmanship.  Sections  on  verbs 
and  translation  provide  technical 
assistance  for  the  beginning  student, 
and  each  selection  Is  accompanied 
by  notes  and  test  questions. 

Spring,  1962 


FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS. 
Second  Edition 

By  Charles  Carlut,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Germaine  Brée 
The  second  edition  of  this  popular 
text  reflects  the  latest  trends  of 
contemporary  French  civilization  in 
economics,  politics,  literature,  the 
arts  and  the  theatre.  Additional  ma¬ 
terial  includes  pieces  by  Andrars, 
Ionesco,  Bloch,  de  Beauvoir,  Robbe- 
Grillet,  and  de  Gaulle,  and  more 
poetry  selections.  The  text  also 
contains  new  questions  designed  to 
evoke  stimulating  class  discussions 
relating  cross-cultural  topics 

March,  1962 


DIX  CONTES 

By  John  T.  Fofos,  Purdue  University, 
and  Edward  P.  Shaw,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Education  at  Albany 

1961,  293  pages,  $2.75 
The  ten  short  stories  contained  in 
this  paperbound  volume  offer  a 
wealth  of  new  material — only  one 
of  them  has  appeared  previously  in 
an  American  textbook.  Works  by 
such  distinguished  authors  as  Marcel 
Arland,  Clara  Malraux,  Jérôme  and 
Jean  Tharaud,  Henri  Calet,  Florence 
Littré,  Marcel  Aymé,  Louis  Aragon, 
and  C.  F.  Ramuz  reflect  contempo¬ 
rary  stylistic  and  literary  trends, 
offering  a  vivid  picture  of  France 
today.  Brief  analytical  biographies 
of  the  authors  preface  each  story, 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  mod¬ 
ern  French  literature  and  literary 
figures.  Words  beyond  the  2,000 
that  comprise  the  core  French  voca¬ 
bulary  appear  in  visible  page  voca¬ 
bularies  and  notes;  Idioms  beyond 
the  basic  200  are  also  Included. 
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RCA  wheels  in  a  new  era  in  language  teaching 
with  the  low-cost  Mobile  Language  Laboratory. 
A  completely  self-contained  unit,  the  RCA 
Mobile  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  10  students  and  instructor — in  any  class¬ 
room.  Just  roll  it  in,  plug  it  in,  and  teach! 

Simple?  Yes,  and  versatile,  too.  The  Mobile 
Lab  is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  regular  Listen- Respond  system:  you  can 
monitor  and  communicate  with  each  student, 
record  each  student’s  performance.  And  it’s  all 
done  with  a  single,  never-so-simple-to-operate 
control  panel.  Student  equipment  consists  of  a 
combination  headset,  amplifier  and  microphone 
especially  designed  for  low-level  “close  talking,” 
so  that  the  recitation  of  all  ten  students  will 
not  disturb  other  members  of  the  class. 

It’s  a  remarkable  unit  that  can  be  used  at  all 


grade  levels.  It  can  serve  as  the  main  laboratory, 
as  a  starter  unit  for  the  school  that  wishes  to 
experiment,  or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing 
laboratory.  The  RCA  Mobile  Laboratory  is 
remarkably  priced,  too — less  than  $1,000 — for 
a  complete  10-student  laboratory! 

Immediate  demonstrations  arranged  without 
obligation.  For  details  on  this  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  RCA  Educational  Electronic 
Products  line,  write  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Language  Teachers 
Department  Chairmen 
Audio-Visual  Directors 
School  Administrators 


to  make  language-teaching  more  effective, 
language-learning  more  exciting. 


THIS  ROSTER  OF 
FRENCH  SPEAKERS, 

who  recorded  In  Paris.  Is  typical 
of  the  authentic  native  linguists 
Linguaphone  brings  to  your  aid. 

JEAN  TOSCANE 

Officier  de  l'Instruction  Publique, 
Speaker  Hors  Classe  de  la  Radio¬ 
diffusion-Télévision  Française, 
Chevalier  de  la  Légion  d’honneur 
Prof  P.  FOUCHE 

Directeur  de  l'Institut  de  Phoné¬ 
tique  et  de  l'Ecole  des  Professeurs 
de  Français  à  l’Etranger  de  la 
Sorbonne 

CHARLES  BASSOMPIERRE 

Speaker  Hors  Classe  de  la  Radio* 
diffusion-Télévision  Française 
JAQUES  B.  BRUNIUS 
Auteur  et  acteur 
Mlle  MAYA  NOEL 

Speakerine  Hors  Classe  de  la 
Radiodiff  usion-Télévision 
Française 
LOUIS  PALLIER 

Auteur  et  professeur  de  langues- 
Mme  HELENE  VIAL 

Speakerine  de  la  Radiodiffusion- 
Télévision  Française 


A  recent  research  study*  reveals  that  93%  of  those  who  reported  using  the 
Linguaphone  School  Language  Program  recommend  it  to  their  colleagues. 

Fully  programmed  yet  uniquely  flexible,  Linguaphone’s  School  Program  can 
be  adapted  to  various  curriculum  requirements  and  teaching  approaches. 
Based  on  tape  and  disc  recordings  utilizing  multiple  male  and  female  native 
voices,  Linguaphone’s  life-like  conversational  situations  stimulate  student 
interest,  improve  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  comprehension,  and  fluency 
to  speed  the  learning  process. 

Only  Linguaphone  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  as  a  conversational 
supplement  to  other  materials,  or  as  supplemental  audio-lingual  and  audio¬ 
visual  training  in  French,  Western-Hemisphere  Spanish,  German,  and 
Russian. 

Only  Linguaphone  offers  a  complete  language  teaching  program  of  correlated 
tapes,  discs,  student  and  teacher  manuals,  workbooks  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Huebener  and  Language  Laboratory  Structural  Exercises  by  Paul  M.  Claude 
(Supervisor  of  Foreign  Language  Education,  New  York  State  Education 
Department). 

A  demonstration,  at  your  convenience,  will  show  you  why  93%  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  who  use  Linguaphone  recommend  it. 

•copy  available  upon  request 

LINOUAPHONE  INSTITUTE.  SD -2  8  1 -1  01  30  Bock.l.ll.r  PI,,..  N.  V.  20.  N.  V. 
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There  is  no  charge  and  no  obligation. 
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□  French  □  Spanish  □  German 
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Choose 
These  Three 

Rogers-Holbrook  *  Sonnenfeld  *  Miller 


PATTERNS  OF  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  Paul  Rogers 
and  William  C.  Holbrook.  A  handbook  of  168  dialogues 
which  start  with  the  most  mobile  and  everyday  phrases  and 
work  up  to  extended,  idiomatic  conversations.  99  pages  Illus¬ 
trated  Flexible  covers  $1.50.  TAPES  to  accompany  PATTERNS 
OF  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  One  tape  (7-inch,  1700  feet, 
double  track,  3%  i.p.s.)  $14.00  net. 

36  FRENCH  POEMS.  Edited  by  Albert  Sonnenfeld.  An 
anthology  of  poems  with  a  wide  range  of  themes  and  styles, 
compiled  with  beginning  and  intermediate  language  students 
in  mind.  Each  poem  is  prefaced  by  brief  editorial  remarks  in 
English,  and  vocabularies  on  facing  pages  translate  difficult 
words.  72  pages  Flexible  covers  1960  $.95. 

LE  PETIT  GARÇON  DE  L’ASCENSEUR  by  Paul  Vialar. 
Edited  by  John  R.  Miller.  A  modern  “conte  de  fée,”  this 
whimsical  and  philosophical  story  is  fully  annotated  for  the 
intermediate  student.  End  vocabulary.  Illustrated.  189  pages 
Paperbound  1959  $2.20. 
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This  Fall  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Your  Seventh-Grade  pupils  can  learn  French  IN  DEPTH 

with 

NOUVELLES  CONVERSATIONS: 
AVENTURES  DE 
JEAN-PIERRE  ET  FRANÇOISE 

by  Julian  Harris  and  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy 

Modem  in  concept,  this  new  work  emphasizes  the  audio- 
lingual  approach  with  dialogues,  pattern  drills,  and  little  direct 
translation.  Each  of  the  three  Introductory  Lessons  contains 
a  dialogue,  pattern  drill,  a  pronunciation  exercise,  a  reading 
exercise  (explained  first  in  English  and  with  a  visible  voca¬ 
bulary),  and  a  study  of  the  reading. 

Twelve  Unit  Lessons  follow  and  are  based  on  the  same  for¬ 
mat.  In  each  of  these,  however,  there  is  a  section  on  grammar 
• — ^presented  simply  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  youngster  is 
using  proper  constmction  instinctively  by  the  time  he  reaches 
grammatical  exposition.  Reading  selections  in  these  lessons 
take  up  intimate  and  particularly  French  situations — some¬ 
times  following  the  Savigny  family,  sometimes  presenting  a 
special  article  such  as  Une  Cuisine  française  or  Au  Musée 
Grévin. 

The  supplementary  materials  at  the  end  of  the  text  are  de¬ 
lightful:  tongue  twisters;  how  Christmas  and  the  New  Year 
are  celebrated  in  France;  what  the  French  national  holidays 
are,  and  how  they  differ  from  our  own.  Poems  and  songs,  and 
a  full  English-French,  French-English  vocabulary  conclude 
this  effective  study. 

The  volume,  designed  to  follow  the  previously  published 
PETITES  CONVERSATIONS  by  the  same  authors,  may 
nevertheless  be  used  subsequent  to  any  other  basic  French 
text  used  in  the  elementary  school. 

Tapes  to  accompany  the  text  are  planned. 
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Home  Office:  Boston  16  Sales  Offices:  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Chicago  16  San  Francisco  5  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
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Proust’s  Guermantes  as  Birds 


by  Vera  Lindholm  Vance 

^  '  N  A  RECENT  VOLUME  called  Mon  Amitié  avec  Marcel  Proust, 
Fernand  Gregh  mentions  in  passing  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  which 
for  a  long  time  was  terra  incognita  to  Proust.  There,  M.  Gregh  says,  “il 
mettait  des  lions  rugissants  et  des  oiseaux  de  paradis.  Les  lions  pour  lui, 
c’étaient  les  hommes  ...  les  oiseaux  c’étaient  les  femmes.  Je  dis  bien  les 
oiseaux,  car  son  premier  amour  respectueux  lointain  avait  été  pour  une 
femme  qu’il  comparait  à  une  déesse-oiseau . . .  ’’  ^  This  woman,  M.  Gregh 
continues,  was  the  chief  model  for  Mme.  de  Guermantes. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  rewarding  to  pursue  this  remark.  It  brings  to 
light  a  feature  of  Proust’s  imaginative  world  that  has  so  far  been  all  but 
unnoticed,  the  role  of  the  bird.  In  the  early  days  of  immediate  though 
not  always  accurate  response  to  Proust,  writers  like  Beckett  and  Ortega 
y  Gasset  saw  the  novel  as  empty  of  any  form  of  animal  life:  Proust’s 
world  is  “luxuriantly  vegetative,”  Proust  “is  conscious  of  humanity  as 
flora,  never  as  fauna.”^  More  recently,  Germaine  Brée  has  rectified  the 
balance.  She  speaks  of  the  “marvelous  beasts”— of  the  “semi-animal,  se¬ 
mi-artificial  flora  so  characteristic  of  Proust’s  world.’’^  She  sees  the  Guer¬ 
mantes  as  a  “race  of  birds.”  Still,  in  Proust  studies  up  to  the  present, 
the  role  of  the  bird  has  received  only  incidental  treatment.  At  most, 
the  birds  have  been  regarded  as  interchangeable  with  flowers,  or,  as 
happens  in  Victor  Graham’s  unpublished  survey  of  all  of  Proust’s  imag¬ 
ery,  they  have  been  subordinated  to  the  water  imagery^  in  the  novel 
(along  with  the  flowers!).^  Here  we  wish  to  show  that  Proust  s  bird 
images  function  in  their  own  right,  and  that  they  aid  us  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  character  of  Mme.  de  Guermantes  as  well  as  of  others. 
In  fact,  the  divine  attributes  of  the  bird  help  to  lift  the  curse  of  the 
‘inertia’  that  has  been  held  against  Proust’s  beings. 

1  Souvenirs  et  Lettres  inédites  (Paris  1958),  p.  39. 

2  The  Hudson  Review,  XI  (1958),  p.  510.  This  article  is  a  translation  o£  one  that 

was  originally  published  in  Spain  in  the  1920  s. 

Proust  (N.Y.:  Grove  Press,  1957),  p.  68.  Bedcett’s  book  was  first  printed  in  1931 

in  France. 

3  Marcel  Proust  and  Deliverance  from  Time,  Grove  Press  (1955),  p.  74. 

4  “The  Imagery  of  Proust,”  Columbia  University  (1953),  Mic  A  54—2066.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  drawn  from  this  dissertation  called  “Water  Imagery  and  Symbolism  in  Proust” 

published  in  Romanic  Review,  L,  2  (April  1959),  118-128. 
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We  are  anxious  to  stress  that  we  do  not  intend  to  make  a  study  of 
Proust's  bird  imagery  “à  vol  d’oiseau,  comme  fait  le  statisticien,  qui  né¬ 
glige  les  raisons  sentimentales ...”  (III  %9),®  as  Proust  himself  ironic¬ 
ally  describes  statistical  research.  We  are  not  aiming  at  such  a  ‘‘systema¬ 
tization  of  imagery”  as  falls  under  the  whip  of  Jacques  Barzun’s  attacks 
in  The  House  of  Intellect.  Mr.  Graham’s  doctoral  study,  for  all  the  valu¬ 
able  scholarship  that  has  gone  into  it,  is  encumbered  by  precisely  this 
kind  of  approach.  In  his  table  of  categories  of  images  and  their  numer¬ 
ical  frequency  his  study  is  an  improvement,  to  be  sure,  over  the  equiv¬ 
alent  information  given  in  A  Reader’s  Handbook  to  Proust.  But  in  his 
explication  of  the  imagery  he  is  so  tied  to  these  categories  that,  useful 
and  suggestive  as  many  of  his  points  are,  he  is  forced  both  to  scatter 
his  material  and  to  repeat  himself. 

Making  no  claim  to  statistical  completeness,  then,  we  shall  approach 
Proust  s  bird  images  precisely  in  terms  of  the  ‘‘raisons  sentimentales” 
that  lend  them  their  characteristic  value.  It  seems  clear  that  Proust’s 
novel  is  best  read,  as  Germaine  Brée  says,  as  a  set  of  ‘‘large  discontinuous 
blocks”  where  ‘‘people,  feelings,  memories,  meet  and  play  their  hazard¬ 
ous  games  against  a  magic  background  of  imagery  which  endows  them 
with  an  aura  of  poetry.”  In  these  blocks  the  bird  belongs  to  the  ‘back¬ 
ground,  but  there  it  has  the  significant  properties  that  turn  it  into  a 
poetic  medium,  an  intensifier  of  mood,  a  cryptic  revealer,  an  announcer 
of  the  Jenseits.  If  the  bird  is  associated  with  the  amorphous  images  of 
water  and  flowers  it  must  also  be  linked  with  images  of  airplanes  and 
divinités.  This  relationship,  which  can  be  traced  in  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  throughout  the  novel,  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  Guerman  tes 
block,  to  which  we  shall  in  the  present  study  confine  ourselves. 

How  deeply  rooted  the  bird  symbol  is  in  Proust’s  emotional  and  ima- 
pnative  world  appears  in  some  early  treatments  of  the  figures  that  were 
later  to  emerge  m  the  gallery  of  the  Guermantes.  Fernand  Gregh  quotes, 
in  support  of  his  own  statement,  a  youthful  sketch  of  Proust’s  that  was 
printed  in  the  short-lived  Banquet: 

Les  profils  les  plus  purs  me  laissent  froid  auprès  de  la  ligne  trop  bus¬ 
quée  à  votre  avis,  pour  moi  si  émouvante,  de  son  nez  qui  rappelle 
l  oiseau.  Sa  tête  aussi  est  un  peu  d’un  oiseau,  si  large  du  front  à  la 
nuque  blonde;  plus  encore  ses  yeux  perçants  et  doux.  Souvent  au  thé¬ 
âtre,  elle  est  accoudée  sur  le  bord  de  la  loge,  son  bras  ganté  de  blanc 
jaillit  tout  droit  avec  la  fierté  d’une  tige,  jusqu’au  menton  appuyé  sur 
les  phalanges  de  la  main.  Son  corps  parfait  enfle  ses  coutumières  gazes 
6  The  Pléiade  edition  in  three  volumes  of  1956  is  used. 
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blanches,  comme  des  ailes  reployées.  On  pense  à  un  oiseau  qui  rêve  sur 
une  patte  élégante  et  grêle.  Il  est  charmant  aussi  de  voir  son  éventail  de 
plume  palpiter  près  d’elle  et  battre  de  son  aile  blanche. 

Je  n’ai  jamais  pu  rencontrer  ses  neveux  ou  ses  fils  qui  tous  ont  comme 
elle  le  nez  busqué,  les  lèvres  minces,  les  yeux  perçants,  la  peau  trop  fine, 
sans  être  troublé  en  reconnaissant  sa  race  sans  doute  issue  d’une  déesse 
et  d’un  oiseau.  Elle  est  femme  et  rêve,  et,  bête  énergique  et  delicate, 
paon  aux  ailes  de  neige,  épervier  aux  yeux  de  pierre  précieuse,  elle 
donne  avec  l’idée  du  fabuleux  le  frisson  de  la  beauté.^ 

This  passage  is  charged  with  the  image  of  the  woman  as  a  bird-goddess. 
She  is  a  bird,  the  off-spring  of  a  bird  and  a  goddess,  she  is  a  peacock  and 
a  hawk.  We  notice  the  insistence  on  the  beaklike  nose,  the  piercing 
eyes,  the  fan  of  feathers,  and  repeatedly,  the  wings.  Finally,  her  kin  share 
with  her  the  same  features. 

In  Contre  Sainte-Beuve,  where  we  have  the  first  inklings  of  the  great 
novel  to  come,  the  future  Mme.  de  Guermantes  is  developed,  as  in 
Le  Banquet,  in  terms  of  a  bird  (pp.  269  ff).  She  is  represented  as  the  fore¬ 
most  member  of  a  family  which  to  Proust  was  a  mysterious  race  ou 
quelque  sang  animal  ou  divin  coulait.”  Her  features  and  her  voice  are 
distinct  in  their  bird  qualities,  and,  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  Proust 
could  not  tell  if  she  was  of  a  mythological  race,  “issue  d  une  déesse  et 
d’un  oiseau.”  “Issue  d’une ...”  is  significant.  In  this  expression  lies  the 
embryo  not  merely  of  the  duchess  as  she  appears  in  A  la  Recherche,  but 
of  the  family  as  a  whole. 

Mme.  de  Guermantes  remains,  however,  the  bird  par  excellence.  Her 
first  appearance  in  A  la  Recherche  occurs  in  Du  Côté  de  chez  Swann. 
There  the  perceptive  child  Marcel  sees  the  duchess  at  a  church  wedding. 
He  is  at  once  struck  by  her  presence,  “une  dame  blonde  avec  un  grand 
nez,  des  yeux  bleus  et  perçants”  (I,  p.  174).  Later,  when  the  hero  s  fam¬ 
ily  has  moved  to  the  same  street  as  the  Guermantes,  he  has  occasion  to 
reflect  on  the  name  of  his  aristocratic  neighbor  and  to  recall  his  first 
impression  of  her,  “Certes  déjà  dans  l’église  de  Combray,  elle  m’était 
apparue  dans  l’éclair  d’une  métamorphose  avec  des  joues  irréductibles, 
impénétrables  à  la  couleur  du  nom  de  Guermantes  et  des  après-midis 
au  bord  de  la  Vivonne,  à  la  place  de  mon  rêve  foudroyé,  comme  un  cygne 
ou  un  saule  en  lequel  a  été  changé  un  dieu  ou  une  nymphe . . .  (II,  p. 

6  P  40  The  article  referred  to  is  called  “Esquisse  d’après  Mme  ...”  (Mme.  de 
Chevignée).  Le  Banquet  appeared  in  1892-1893  (see  George  Painter.  Proust  [Boston. 

1959],  pp.  140-143). 
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28-29).  We  can  see  how  in  retrospect  his  impression  expresses  itself 
through  the  image  of  a  metamorphosis.  Yet,  although  he  has  had  this 
vision  of  the  duchess  as  a  swan  or  a  weeping  willow,  he  has  difficulties 
in  coming  to  terms  with  her  name,  which  to  him  carries  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  still  of  the  intangible.  Unable  to  reconcile  the  name  with  its  bearer, 
he  alternately  reproaches  his  imagination  for  lacking  in  scope,  and  his 
neighbor  with  the  terrible  blunder  of  competing  with  ordinary  mortals 
in  her  dress.  But  then  he  returns  to  his  image  of  her  as  a  swan  as  he 
relates  how  he  would  sometimes  watch  her  in  front  of  her  mirror,  ad¬ 
justing  her  toilette;  dans  l’oubli  mythologique  de  sa  grandeur  native,” 
he  says,  elle  regardait  si  sa  voilette  était  bien  tirée,  aplatissait  ses  man¬ 
ches,  ajustait  son  manteau,  comme  le  cygne  divin  fait  tous  les  mouve¬ 
ments  de  son  espèce  animale,  garde  ses  yeux  peints  des  deux  côtés  de 
son  bec  sans  y  mettre  de  regards  et  se  jette  tout  d’un  coup  sur  un  bou¬ 
ton  ou  un  parapluie,  en  cygne,  sans  se  souvenir  qu’il  est  un  dieu”  (II,  p. 
29).  Here  the  bird  is  a  disguise,  but  a  disguise  of  divinity.  The  hero 
hopes  that  by  penetrating  into  the  Guermantes  world  of  acclaimed  chic 
he  wdl  be  illumined  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  divine  that  lies 
hidden,  and  yet  is  vividly  suggested  by  the  mask. 

At  the  height  of  the  hero  s  infatuation  with  the  duchess,  he  haunts 
the  streets  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  profile,  her  nose  “en  bec  d’oiseau,” 
her  piercing  blue  eye,  and  he  lauds  her  as  a  “divinité  égyptienne”  (II, 
p.  62).  He  observes  further  that  there  would  be  times  when  not  only 
her  profile  but  her  whole  being  would  strike  him  as  that  of  a  bird  at 
once  devouring  and  delicate,  “elle  semblait  naturellement  fourrée, 
comme  certains  vautours  dont  le  plumage  épais,  uni,  fauve  et  doux,  a 
l’air  d’une  sorte  de  pelage.” 

But  among  all  Proust’s  descriptions  of  Mme.  de  Guermantes  it  is  the 
one  in  the  famous  account  of  the  second  performance  of  Phèdre  that 
IS  the  most  significant  (II,  pp.  41-58).  A  comparison  with  the  early 
sketch  quoted  above  readily  shows  that  the  theater  scene  has  long  pre¬ 
occupied  Proust’s  imagination,  and  in  its  finished  form  it  has  not  failed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  many  critics.  André  Maurois  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  strong  vein  of  marine  imagery  that  runs  through  it 

and  that  seems  to  dominate  it.  But  the  texture  is  in  fact  more  complex 
than  they  suggest. 

As  we  look  more  closely  at  the  passage  we  find  that  the  bird  imagery 
enters  its  weave  with  the  same  gradual  caution  as  Proust  has  used  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  marine  atmosphere  in  the  theatre.  The  first 
hint  of  the  shift  to  come  lies  in  the  image  of  the  princess,  Oriane’s 
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cousin.  The  sense  o£  a  marine  world  has  already  been  established  when 
she  is  introduced  “comme  une  grande  déesse  qui  préside  de  loin  aux 
jeux  des  divinités  inférieures ...”  The  oval  of  her  cheek  is  cradled  by 
a  feather  like  a  kingfisher’s  egg  in  its  nest.  The  feather  itself  is  am¬ 
bivalent  like  certain  marine  blossoms  that  are  like  a  downy  wing.  In 
the  next  stage  her  box  is  ‘dried  up,’  and  she  herself  transformed.  The 
kingfisher’s  nest,  Marcel  realizes,  is  in  fact  an  immense  bird  of  paradise. 

If  the  description  is  extravagant  it  is  also  deliberate.  When  Oriane 
enters  her  appearance  is  marked  by  a  certain  sobriety  that  contrasts 
with  the  lavishness  of  the  princess.  In  her  hair  Oriane  has  a  simple 
aigret,  which  in  dominating  “son  nez  busqué  et  ses  yeux  à  fleur  de 
tête”  emphasizes  her  looks  of  a  bird.  The  fan,  which  we  recognize  from 
Le  Banquet,  is  of  swanfeathers.  “Pour  moi,”  Marcel  says,  “je  ne  doutais 
pas  que  ses  toilettes  ne  leur  fussent  particulières,  non  pas  seulement 
dans  le  sens  où  la  livrée  à  col  rouge  ou  à  revers  bleu  appartenait  jadis 
exclusivement  aux  Guermantes  et  aux  Condé,  mais  plutôt  comme  pour 
un  oiseau  le  plumage  qui  n’est  pas  seulement  un  ornament  de  sa  beauté, 
mais  une  extension  de  son  corps.”  We  recognize  the  theme  now  that 
is  running  through  these  lines,  the  one  of  a  disguise  that  has  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  revelation. 

In  the  last  instance  Oriane  and  her  cousin  become  immortals,  and 
more  vividly  so  than  the  allegorical  figures  in  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre. 
Proust  accomplishes  all  these  changes  with  theatre  effects,  with  shifts 
of  light,  shifts  of  emphasis,  and  it  is  with  great  subtlety  that  the  dim 
underworld  of  waternymphs  and  corals  actually  turns  into  an  assembly 
of  gods.  In  their  midst  “la  duchesse,  de  déesse  devenue  femme . . .  leva 
vers  moi  la  main  gantée  de  blanc  qu’elle  tenait  appuyée  sur  le  rebord 
de  la  loge,  l’agita  en  signe  d’amitié ...”  The  metamorphosis  revolves 
back  to  a  human  level.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  journeyed  through 
Proust’s  whole  hierarchic  realm.  Within  this  realm  the  bird  serves  as 
a  link  between  a  nether  world  of  amorphous  beings  and  a  divine  world 
which  in  its  benevolence  may  smile  on  the  hero  and  open  its  gates. 

Contrary  to  what  the  hero  has  hoped,  however,  the  mystic  aura  that 
envelops  the  name  Guermantes  and  the  members  of  its  family  is  lost 
on  closer  acquaintance.  The  hero  moves  from  worship  to  detachment 
in  his  relation  to  the  upper  world,  and  Oriane  is  dropped  from  her 
high  pedestal.  Of  all  her  bird  features  it  is  now  her  raucous  voice  that 
is  predominant  (II,  p.  494)."^  Whereas  in  Contre  Sainte-Beuve  the  rau- 

T  cf  II,  p.  439.  where  the  ‘voix  rauque’  of  the  Guermantes  women  along  with  the 
‘nez  busqué’  is  associated  with  their  imaginary  descent  from  a  ‘divin  Oiseau.’  On 
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COUS  voice  was  very  distinguishable  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
bird  features  in  Mme.  de  Guermantes’  prototype,  it  is  as  if  it  had  been 
muted  in  the  novel,  until  the  hero  is  able  to  distill  his  impression  of 
her  with  minute  precision. 

Oriane’s  nephew,  St.  Loup,  is  portrayed  in  roughly  the  same  manner, 
glorified  at  first,  and  later  revealed  in  his  pitiful  weaknesses.  Moreover, 
St.  Loup  has  the  same  bird  features.  Just  as  Proust  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  Mme.  de  Chevignée’s  nephews  or  sons  (in  Le  Banquet)  with¬ 
out  recognizing  her  in  them,  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Loup  we  can  not  help 
noticing  the  family  resemblance.  He  is  blond,  has  penetrating  eyes  and 
“cheveux  aussi  dorés  que  s’ils  avaient  absorbé  tous  les  rayons  de  soleil.” 
Though  he  has  a  wolf’s  name  and  the  “impertinence  of  a  lion,”  he  is 
still  the  issue  of  generations  of  race  perfectioning,  and  he  evokes  the 
image  of  a  sun-god  or  a  gold-crested  bird  as  he  strides  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  (III,  pp.  703,  704).  Proust  describes  in  detail  his  plumage, 
the  movement  of  his  neck,  his  whole  being  of  24-carat-gold  that  con¬ 
tains  a  day’s  sun  and  concludes,  “on  aurait  voulu  le  posséder  pour  une 
collection  ornithologique...”  As  with  Mme.  de  Guermantes  the  bird 
relates  him  to  the  divine,  and  he  attains  with  the  substance  of  inde¬ 
structible  gold  a  mode  of  immortality.  It  is  quite  logical,  then,  that  the 
conflict  in  St.  Loup’s  character  should  be  ultimately  resolved  in  the 
heroic  close  of  his  career. 

Swann  is  the  one  person  in  Proust’s  world  who  directly  announces 
a  bird-kinship  in  his  name.  But  with  him  we  have  to  leave  the  Guer¬ 
mantes,  the  “race  of  birds,”  for  a  moment.  Swann  is  never  physically 
presented  to  us  as  a  bird.  And  the  two  times  that  Marcel  reflects  on 
the  image  conjured  up  in  his  mind  by  the  name  Swann,  so  charged 
with  magic  to  him,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  bird  (I,  pp.  144;  413).  Mr. 
Graham  suggests  that  the  name  is  related  to  Proust’s  water  imagery.» 
However,  while  Swann  does  not  ever  have  the  marked  attributes  of  a 
bird  the  way  Mme.  de  Guermantes  and  St.  Loup  do,  he  still  shares  with 
them  apparitional  moments  when  he  is  embodying  the  divine.  Once  he 
is  a  “messenger  from  Olympus  spattered  with  the  splendors  of  the 
world”-here  there  is  a  touch  of  the  showy  bird.  But,  above  all,  as  a 
messenger  he  falls  in  the  category  of  “les  oiseaux  prophètes,  les  porte- 
parole  that  Proust  mentions  as  having  had  a  bearing  on  his  life  (III, 

pp.  494-5  the  harsh  voice,  "si  âprement  savoureuse,”  of  the  duchess  receives  a  long 
analysis. 

®  Romanic  Review,  p.  128;  cf.  André  Maurois,  Marcel  Proust  (New  York,  1950), 
p.  163,  where  speculations  relate  not  only  the  figure  of  Swann  but  the  name  as  well 
with  Haas. 
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p.  900;  c£.  II,  p.  690:  “Swann  arrivé  à  l’age  de  prophète...”).  Indeed, 
we  may  assert  that  Swann  should  be  termed  the  oiseau-prophète  in  the 
hero’s  fictitious  life.  Like  John  the  Baptist  he  paves  the  way,  and  he 
gives  the  direction,  albeit  intermittently  and  behind  the  mask  of  a  so¬ 
cial  climber. 

Swann  fails  in  his  personal  ambitions— but  not  entirely.  After  his 
death  we  recognize  him  as  having  been  instrumental  in  Gîlberte’s  fate 
which  leads  up  to  her  marriage  to  St.  Loup  and  to  the  union  of  the 
Ways  of  Swann  and  Guermantes.  This  is  a  structural  point  that  has 
long  been  considered  central  in  the  cathedral  vault  of  the  novel.  Swann, 
as  the  one  who  has  been  bred  in  a  lower  ranking  class,  has  cherished 
a  dream  that  his  wife  and  daughter  might  be  introduced  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Guermantes.  His  dream  is  thus  fulfilled  and  exceeded; 
and  Mile.  St.  Loup  is  the  outcome  of  this  union. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  note  of  re-incarnation  in  the  figure  of  Mile. 
St.  Loup,  of  the  miraculous  recurrence  of  the  past  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future.  Most  immediately  Mile.  St.  Loup’s  appearance  can  be 
traced  to  the  father  St.  Loup,  and  in  the  distance  to  Mme.  de  Guer¬ 
mantes:  “L’âme  de  ce  Guermantes  s’était  évanouie;  mais  la  charmante 
tête  aux  yeux  perçants  de  l’oiseau  envolé  était  venue  se  poser  sur  les 
épaules  de  Mlle.  St.  Loup  (III,  p.  1032).  The  miracle  of  her  being  is, 
for  all  we  can  tell,  a  physical  one,  not  a  moral  one.  In  her  the  course  of 
life  is  continued  and  its  potential  promise  upheld.  But  this  is  not  the 
ultimate  content  of  Proust’s  novel  by  any  means. 

As  we  know,  the  central  theme  in  Proust’s  novel  is  “l’histoire  d’une 
vocation.”  It  begins  at  the  hour  of  falling  asleep  when  like  a  swallow 
the  hero  garners  bits  and  scraps  for  his  nest,  and  it  is  pursued  from 
the  time  that  he  hears  the  haunting  challenge  of  the  birdnote  in  Tan- 
sonville.  It  continues,  still  accompanied  by  bird  symbols,  through  the 
episodes  that  involve  him  with  the  Guermantes  and  with  Albertine.  It 
ends  with  the  divine  flight,  in  the  likeness  of  an  airplane,  when  his 
work  finally  takes  shape.  It  is  uncanny  how  Proust  in  the  process  has 
made  use  of  a  wealth  of  bird  images  that  all  have  their  specific  pur¬ 
pose  and  meaning. 

Edward  Armstrong,  in  his  book  The  Folklore  of  Birds,  writes  the 
following  which  seems  as  fitting  for  the  individual  Proust  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  civilizations: 

Some  subconscious  impulse  may  be  responsible  for  the  tendency  in  many 
cultures ...  to  represent  human  figures  with  avian  characteristics,  es¬ 
pecially  with  beaks,  wings  or  claws.  Female  beings  of  this  type,  or  with 
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birds  perched  on  head  or  hands,  are  particularly  common— goddesses, 
sirens,  harpies,  angels  and  so  forth.  Man’s  ambivalent  attitude  to  woman 
seems  to  find  expression  in  this  imagery  embodying  contrasting  attri¬ 
butes  . . . 

Male  bird-like  or  birdheaded  figures  also  follow  another  through  succes¬ 
sive  civilizations...  The  motives,  conscious  or  sub-liminal  which  under¬ 
lie  these  symbols  would  repay  investigation.  Certain  characteristics  of 
birds  have  always  impressed  men— their  swift  motion,  sudden  appari¬ 
tion  and  disappearance,  and  the  suggestion  of  communion  with  higher 
powers  implicit  in  their  power  of  flight.  Impressions  thus  gained  have 
led  to  ideas  concerning  the  visits  of  winged  gods  or  aerial  ambassadors 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concepts  of  the  soul  as  a  bird.^ 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Armstrong  makes  an  outline  of  the  major  symbols 
that  in  fact  underlie  Proust’s  bird  imagery,  and  that  make  the  transcen¬ 
dent  dimension  of  his  work  a  living  reality.  Subtly  and  with  poetic 
poignancy  Proust  has  presented  an  imagery  that  mediates  between  the 
less  than  human  and  the  celestial.  In  the  limited  frame  of  the  Guer- 
mantes  he  has  created  characters  that  on  the  surface  are  monsters,  slaves 
of  habit  and  vanity,  but  that  in  the  last  instance  carry  with  them  a 
grain  of  imperishable  gold. 

Hanover,  N.H. 

9  Edward  Armstrong,  The  Folklore  of  Birds  (Boston,  1959),  pp.  19,  22. 


French  Views  on  Language  in  the  Theater 

by  Laurence  W.  Cor 

in  the  novel,  the  theater,  and  the  cinema,  it  assumes  a  different  pur¬ 
pose  and  nature  in  each.  In  the  novel,  the  language  is  written;  in  the 
cinema,  the  dialogue  is  supported  by  photographic  images;  and  in  the 
theater,  the  words  are  spoken  by  actors  who  are  physically  present  be¬ 
fore  the  audience.  The  medium  used  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
what  a  writer  says,  and  the  way  he  says  it.  He  examines  certain  aspects 
of  language  for  expressive  powers  that  he  thinks  most  suitable  for  his 
chosen  medium. 

When  novels  are  shaped  into  plays,  and  plays  are  converted  into  films, 
the  adapter  must  decide  whether  an  interesting,  even  dramatic  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  novel  would  be  effective  on  the  stage;  or  whether  the  dia¬ 
logue  of  a  successful  play  would  be  equally  telling  if  transferred  to  the 
sound  track  of  a  film. 

French  critics  and  creative  artists  of  the  contemporary  period  have 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  texture  and  pattern  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  theater.  Their  comments  serve  to  isolate  qualities  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  native  to  the  text  of  a  play  alone,  and  tend  to  remove 
the  interweaving  associations  it  has  with  the  medium  of  the  novel  and 
the  film.  Their  observations  center  about  the  form  and  function  of 
theatrical  dialogue,  as  well  as  the  type  of  subject  matter  most  suitable 
for  expression  by  actors  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  separating  the  language  of  a  play  from  a 
novel  is  the  fact  that  both  are  printed.  What  the  author  has  written 
for  actors  may  enter  the  realm  of  literature.  It  might  even  appear  at 
first  glance  that  the  dramatist  has  written  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
On  the  other  hands,  the  actors’  words,  when  transferred  to  the  printed 
page,  may  appreciably  deviate  from  accepted  canons  of  taste  and  usage. 
This  is  often  true  because  the  dialogue  responds  very  sensitively  to 
pressures  exacted  both  by  the  actors  and  the  audience. 

The  result  is  that  language  in  the  theater  has  often  been  misjudged. 
For  example,  in  criticizing  Molière’s  comedies  as  if  they  were  books, 
hostile  critics  (La  Bruyère,  Fénelon,  Vauvenargues)  have  been  blind  to 
the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  Molière’s  style.  But  if  he  did  not  submit 
always  to  the  accepted  taste  of  his  period  he  had  his  reasons.  Granted 
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that  Molière’s  writing  shows  signs  of  negligence,  improvisation,  and 
haste— and  that  these  cannot  be  artistically  justified.  Yet  there  exist 
throughout  his  work  other  “defects”  that  turn  into  virtues  in  the  true 
context  of  the  stage.  His  use  of  jargon  is  deliberate  because  each  char¬ 
acter  speaks  according  to  his  condition.  His  frequent  use  of  repetition 
—certainly  tedious  to  a  reader— is  really  a  process  that  facilitates  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  There  are  sentences  that  might 
seem  long  and  confused  according  to  standards  of  readability.  Yet  they 
organize  themselves  spontaneously  in  the  mouth  of  the  actor. 

What  shapes  and  molds  the  text  to  a  great  extent  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  voiced  by  an  actor  before  an  audience.  Jean-Louis  Barrault 
points  out  that,  to  make  the  spoken  medium  more  effective,  items  like 
accent  and  rhythm,  the  play  of  long  and  short  syllables  are  systematic¬ 
ally  exploited-often  at  the  expense  of  syntax.  Ease  of  pronunciation  is 
naturally  a  major  consideration.  In  this  respect,  Barrault,  comparing 
the  novelist  and  the  playwright,  says  that  the  words  of  Stendhal  “gratte 
la  langue”  whereas,  with  the  words  of  Marivaux,  “la  langue  danse.”i 

What  are  some  other  elements  that  set  apart  the  writing  of  a  novel 
from  a  play?  Jules  Romains  states  that  the  novelist  has  a  much  greater 
opportunity  to  expand  his  ideas  and  to  write  at  length.  Therefore  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  appear  more  substantial.  The  novelist  has  also  vari¬ 
ous  means  of  expressing  himself,  while  the  dramatist  must  rely  on  the 
device  of  dialogue  alone. 

The  constant  problem  for  the  dramatist  is  his  obligation  to  take  into 
account  the  conditions  that  space,  time,  and  convention  impose  upon 
his  means  of  expression.  This  involves  as  he  writes  a  constant  aware¬ 
ness  of  obstacles  that  are  to  be  met.  Fundamentally,  he  is  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  player  who  agrees  to  play  the  game  a  certain  way. 

Jules  Romains  observes  that,  compared  to  a  play,  the  purely  literary 
work  has  a  character  of  gratuity.  Even  were  a  novelist  to  set  up  strict 
rules  for  himself  and  subscribe  to  them  completely,  he  could  not  oblige 
the  reader  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  same  conventions.  How 
could  he  suggest  a  reading  time  or  rhythm?  The  servitudes  of  time  and 
space  would  never  have  for  him  the  reality  they  have  for  the  dramatist, 
nor  would  the  choice  between  two  situations,  two  actions,  or  two 
“curves”  of  the  subject.  Were  an  actor  on  the  stage  to  deliver  two  pages 
from  a  novel,  the  audience  would  find  them  meaningless  and  boring.^ 

p  Barrault.  Réflexions  sur  le  Théâtre  (Paris:  Jacques  Vautrain.  1949), 

2  Jules  Romains,  Problèmes  d'aujourd’hui  (Paris:  Kra,  1931),  pp.  190-200. 
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This  last  remark  by  Romains  may  be  clarified  for  us  if  we  consider 
what  Jan  Boat  has  to  say  on  the  divergent  approaches  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  In  his  view,  writing  for  the  theater  by  selecting  characters,  watch¬ 
ing  them  live,  recording  their  experiences,  is  actually  to  write  a  novel 
in  dialogue  form.  Such  a  work  then  concerns  psychological  characters 
in  a  situation.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  theater,  it  is  a 
matter  of  human  characters  in  an  action. 

Now,  when  is  a  character  psychological?  When  is  he  human?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Boat,  a  character  is  psychological  if  he  resembles  a  living  per¬ 
son:  for  instance,  a  famous  man;  if  he  represents  a  collection  of  obser¬ 
vations  that  relate  to  social  qualities,  vices,  or  passions;  if  he  can  be 
called  “true  to  life’’  or  “living,”  as  the  expressions  go.  But  he  is  human 
if  while  maintaining  a  certain  individuality  of  sentiment  and  character 
—enough  to  distinguish  him  from  any  one  else— he  embodies  a  more 
general  humanity:  an  archetype: 

11  se  conforme  [. . .]  à  la  nécessité  théâtrale  de  grandeur  et  d’absolu: 
plus  malheureux  ou  plus  heureux  qu’aucun  être  humain  ne  pourrait 
le  supporter;  plus  glorieux,  méprisable  ou  pitoyable  que  jamais  être 
vivant;  plus  courageux,  plus  beau,  plus  grand,  meilleur,  plus  lâche  et 
plus  malfaisant  qu’il  n’est  possible  d  etre  sur  terre.  Il  est  tout  cela  sans 
atteindre  les  limites  de  l’abstrait  [. . .]  S’il  abandonne  sa  force  et  sa  gran¬ 
deur  pour  tendre  à  une  ressemblance,  la  communauté  l  abandonne,  elle 
ne  s’y  reconnaît  plus.^ 

Still,  if  “novelistic”  analysis,  commentary,  and  explanation  are  alien 
to  what  the  theater  demands,  we  may  wonder  how  we  get  to  know  the 
characters  of  a  play.  Boat  informs  us  that,  unlike  his  counterpart  in 
the  novel,  the  figure  in  the  play  is  not  made  to  live  before  our  eyes  by 
what  he  says  of  himself-or  what  another  says  of  him.  Nor  does  the 
theatrical  character  come  alive  for  us  by  engaging  in  logical  inferences 
and  conclusions.  If  he  does  so,  it  is  only  to  conceal  his  true  feelings 

from  others. 

What  reveals,  in  the  theater,  the  true  nature  of  the  characters  is  the 
réplique;  the  result  not  of  the  author’s  analytical  powers  but  of  his 
intuition.  Boat  asserts  that  a  cry  from  the  heart,  such  as  “qu’il  mourût” 
presents  the  profound  being  of  the  character  more  forcefully  than  fif¬ 
teen  lines  of  psychological  notations. 

The  réplique  on  the  stage  has  a  double  function.  It  brings  out  the 
secret  nature  of  the  character  and-just  as  important-incites  the  next 

8  Jan  Doat,  Entrée  du  Public  (Paris:  Flore.  1947),  pp.  141-142. 
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reaction.  If  it  provides  neither  this  enlightenment  nor  rebound,  Doat 
concludes  that  the  verbal  expression  is  gratuitous  (pp.  143-147). 

Pierre-Aimé  Touchard  also  maintains  that,  generically,  the  novel  is 
essentially  psychology  and  the  play,  action.  Touchard  differentiates  by 
saying  that  the  interest  in  the  novel  lies  in  knowing  who  the  hero  is, 
how  he  changes;  in  short,  how  he  becomes  what  he  is  in  the  end.  In 
the  theater  we  are  absorbed  by  what  a  given  character  will  do  in  such 
and  such  a  situation.  Regarding  le  père  Grandet  of  Balzac’s  novel,  the 
question  is  what  is  a  miser.  In  the  case  of  Harpagon,  granted  that  he 
is  a  miser,  the  question  is  how  will  he  act.  What  is  posed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  novel  is  already  resolved  at  the  beginning  of  a  play.  If  a  spec¬ 
tator  wonders  whether  Tartuffe  is  really  an  impostor,  or  Hermione 
really  a  jealous  woman,  he  acts  as  a  reader  and  forgets  that  he  is  in  the 
theater.  The  people  on  the  stage— and  this  recalls  Boat’s  observation- 
are  type-characters  in  type-situations,  and  are  seen  only  in  relation  to 
these  situations.^ 

If  we  may  generalize  at  this  point,  it  seems  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  a  play  is  not  to  inform  the  mind,  as  the  novel  tends  to  do,  but  to 
stir  the  emotions  in  the  minimal  amount  of  time.  As  Giraudoux  states  it: 

Le  théâtre  [. . .]  ne  peut  créer  des  organes  de  réception  chez  le  spec¬ 
tateur,  il  les  présuppose  [. . .].  Si  le  lecteur  cherche  dans  sa  lecture  des 
révélations,  le  spectateur  ne  désire  dans  son  spectacle  que  des  jouis¬ 
sances.^ 

Having  considered  the  differences  in  form  and  treatment  between  the 
spoken  text  and  the  printed  page,  let  us  now  compare  the  dialogue  of 
the  film  and  the  play.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  linguistic  discrimi¬ 
nations  made  by  actors  and  authors  who  have  been  active  in  both  media. 

Since  the  cinema  has  at  its  disposition  both  images  and  words,  the 
relative  role  of  each  comes  into  question.  René  Clair  maintains  that, 
in  the  theater,  the  words  bring  about  the  action;  the  visual  appeal  is 
of  secondary  importance.  In  contrast,  the  film  depends  chiefly  for  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  picture,  assigning  a  minor  function  to  words  and  sound.® 

Compare  Cocteau:  “C’est  pour  les  yeux  que  le  vrai  récit  doit  poursuivre 
sa  course. ”7 

4  Pierre- Aimé  Touchard,  L’Amateur  de  Théâtre  (Paris:  Seuil,  1952),  pp.  <18  19. 

5  Jean  Giraudoux,  Littérature  (Paris;  Grasset,  1941),  p.  34. 

«  Cf.  René  Clair,  as  quoted  in  Marcel  Lapierre.  Anthologie  du  Cinéma  (Paris-  La 
Nouvelle  Edition,  1946)  p.  265,  cited  by  Jean  Collignon,  ‘‘Theater  and  Talking  Pic¬ 
tures  in  France,”  Yale  French  Studies,  Fifth  Biannual  Issue,  p.  36.  note. 

I  Jean  Cocteau,  Le  Foyer  des  Artistes  (Paris;  Plon,  1947)  p,  191. 
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The  implication  is  that  words  in  the  film  should  normally  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  minimum  and— ideally— should  be  used  only  to  complete 
what  images  cannot  do  by  themselves.  For  André  Malraux,  the  chief 
problem  for  the  scenarist  is  knowing  when  his  characters  ought  to 
speak.8  But  the  characters  in  a  play  are  almost  constantly  talking,  which 
is  to  say  that  the  greatest  share  of  impressions,  ideas,  and  feelings  de¬ 
rive  from  language  alone.  It  is  arbitrary  to  do  so,  but  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  within  our  subject,  we  must  rule  out,  both  in  the  film  and  the 
play,  the  vital  contribution  of  the  actor’s  facial  expressions,  gestures, 
and  movements.  The  fact  remains  that  stage  dialogue  in  itself  can  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  experience.  The  actors  need  only  be  heard,  not  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dialogue  of  the  film,  separated  from  its  image¬ 
ry,  is  fragmentary.  To  take  one  example,  Jean  Giraudoux’s  Le  Film 
de  la  Duchesse  de  Langeais  (Grasset,  1947):  when  the  scenario  is  read, 
writes  Jean  Collignon,  the  text  is  at  times  incomprehensible,  if  the 
reader  has  not  seen  the  film.  He  further  observes  that  cinema  dialogue 
can  stand  alone  only  if  the  text  is  supplemented  with  descriptive  de¬ 
tails  on  the  movements  and  positions  of  the  characters.  Then  it  is  real¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  a  condensed  novel.  But  the  text  of  a  play  needs  no 
additional  comment.  The  French  radio  broadcasts  plays  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  text  is  sufficient— made  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  through  the  actors’  delivery.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
broadcast  a  film  text.® 

The  theater’s  dépendance  upon  language  as  its  essential  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  made  more  evident  if  we  point  out  what  is  foreign  to  the 
technique  of  the  film.  Pierre  Brisson  reminds  us  that  the  continuous 
flow  of  images  is  a  cinematic  principle.  Consequently,  a  situation  like 
a  prolonged  debate  between  the  characters  in  the  course  of  the  film 
will  paralyze  the  movement— because  the  debate  is  an  inherently  thea¬ 
trical  moment.  To  fill  the  gap  the  camera  may  roam  from  one  charac¬ 
ter  to  another  because  the  director  feels  constrained  to  awaken  an  in¬ 
terest  of  some  sort.  A  filmed  dialogue  of  any  length  fails  to  hold  the 
public.  Compare  this  with  the  condition  in  the  theater: 

C’est  au  moment  où  les  personnages  face  à  face  entrent  dans  le  vif 
d’un  débat,  s’affrontent,  s’expliquent  et  vont  au  fond  de  leur  drame  que 
la  curiosité  du  public  s’anime,  se  fixe,  prend  toute  son  intensité  et  que 

8  André  Malraux,  "Esquisse  d’une  psychologie  du  cinéma,”  Verve,  1941,  cited  by 
Jean  Collignon,  p.  37. 

8  Jean  Collignon,  "Theater  and  Talking  Pictures  in  France,”  Yale  French  Studies, 
Fifth  Biannual  Issue,  p.  39. 
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la  présence  des  acteurs  en  chair  et  en  os  permet  à  l’illusion  de  jouer 
pleinement ...  Si  le  théâtre  n’existe  que  pour  et  par  la  parole,  la  voix 
humaine  n’est  qu’un  des  facteurs  et  non  le  plus  important  du  cinéma.^^ 

A  play,  then,  is  primarily  an  aural  experience  for  the  audience.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  a  play  lacks  visual  appeal:  the  sets,  lighting,  color, 
and  especially  the  attitudes  and  facial  expressions  of  the  actors.  What 
is  important,  however,  is  that  the  characters  in  a  serious  play  do  not 
often  perform  deeds  or  acts  unaccompanied  by  speech. 

While,  in  the  cinema,  language  may  be  a  last  resort— to  clarify  and 
round  out  the  imagery— language  in  the  theater  is  an  end  in  itself.  To 
Louis  Jouvet,  stage  drama  has  its  source  in  language.  The  talking  pic¬ 
ture  is  searching  for  a  dramatic  truth  proper  only  to  the  theater.  He 
further  says  that  the  cinema  has  employed  words  to  aid  and  sharpen 
visual  impressions,  but  words  were  not  invented  for  this  purpose.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  not  something  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  something  else:  “Le 
langage  n’est  pas  commodité  mais  suscitation;  le  langage  est  une  tra¬ 
duction  physique  d’un  état  intérieur,  l’expression  aboutie  d’une  émo¬ 
tion. It  is  more  telling  in  its  effect  on  the  spectator  than  a  close-up 
of  trembling  lips  or  contracting  eyelids.  Jouvet  adds  that  theatrical 
language  also  arouses  a  deeper  response  in  the  actor: 

Le  comédien  qui  dit  un  texte  au  cinéma  n’a  pas  encore  pu  éprouver 
en  le  parlant  cette  émotion  singulière  et  cette  force  intérieure  que  lui 
apporte  au  théâtre  la  déclamation  d’une  tirade  ou  d’une  réplique  véri¬ 
table.  (p.  130) 

Charles  Dullin  calls  attention  to  the  difference  in  rhythm  between 
the  dialogue  of  the  play  and  that  of  the  motion  picture.  In  the  latter, 
the  spectator  obtains  his  impressions  rapidly  through  the  photographed 
image.  The  actor  forms  an  integial  part  of  the  image  and  the  reaction¬ 
time  between  stimulus  and  response  is  relatively  immediate. 

The  stage  actor  induces  images  in  the  inward  eye,  but  he  must  suit 
the  speed  of  his  discourse  to  the  spectator’s  ability  to  assimilate  and 
reconstitute  it  in  his  imagination.  The  words  must  be  projected  with 
sufficient  precision  and  clearness.  Hence  the  comparative  slowness  of 
the  acting  and  necessary  oratorical  effects.  In  fact  this  stage  manner  of 
speaking,  transposed  to  the  sound-track,  would  seem  pompous  and  un¬ 
natural.  As  might  be  expected,  rhythmic  conditions  in  each  medium 

10  Pierre  Brisson,  Théâtre  des  années  folles  (Geneva:  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Mon¬ 
de,  1943),  p.  161. 

11  Louis  Jouvet,  Témoignages  sur  le  théâtre  (Paris:  Flammarion,  1953),  p.  129. 
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call  for  differences  not  only  in  the  delivery  but  in  the  writing  of  the 
dialogue.  For  a  specific  illustration  in  this  respect,  we  refer  again  to 
Collignon,  who  observes  that  Giraudoux’s  witticisms  are  immediately 
understood  in  the  theater,  but  on  the  screen  seem  exaggerated  and  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  audience  (p,  39). 

According  to  Dullin,  some  of  these  variations  in  rhythm  favor  the 
theater  when  it  is  a  matter  of  complex  feelings  and  subtle  ideas;  others 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  film  in  the  domain  of  the  sensations  and 
in  all  that  words  cannot  express. 

Besides  this  comparison  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhythm,  Dullin 
takes  up  the  sense  of  time  as  conveyed  by  each  medium.  On  the  stage, 
time  is  subjected  to  the  clock,  and  Dullin  remarks  that  the  rule  of  tfie 
three  unities  owes  much  to  this  principle,  in  other  words,  time  pro¬ 
gresses  for  the  characters  approximately  as  it  does  for  the  spectators. 
However,  the  cinema  has  changed  this  situation.  The  film  can  suggest 
the  passage  of  time  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  images:  for  instance, 
the  transition  from  childhood  to  maturity,  or  vice-versa.  In  the  film, 
time  is  also  subject  to  rhythmic  manipulation.  Just  to  dwell  on  an 
image,  to  provoke  a  second  of  ennui  is  to  suggest  duration.  Time  is 
sensed  according  to  “les  battements  du  cœur,  les  mouvements  de  l’âme, 
les  frémissements  de  la  chair  . . .  C’est  un  monde  de  vibrations  et  non 
plus  une  ordonnance  sage.”^^ 

What  has  been  said  up  to  now  may  serve,  in  very  general  lines,  to 
suggest  the  special  use  of  language  in  the  theater.  Yet  there  remains 
an  area  of  differentiation  that  should  be  further  clarified.  Doat  and 
Touchard  inform  us  that  the  text  of  a  play,  as  compared  with  the  nov¬ 
el,  calls  for  action,  not  psychology.  However,  Jouvet’s  comparison  with 
the  cinema  reveals  that  the  play,  since  it  relies  upon  language  rather 
than  visual  representation,  can  better  express  the  interior  state  of  the 
individual— a  state  usually  associated  with  the  novel.  Perhaps  these  seem¬ 
ing  contradictions  can  be  dispelled  if  we  consider  more  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  movement  that  occurs  in  a  play,  and  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  the  inner  life  that  is  displayed. 

The  novel  enables  the  reader  to  obtain  knowledge  of  a  character  in 
his  solitary  movements— when  he  dreams,  broods,  or  meditates.  The  thea¬ 
ter  treats  such  moments  rarely,  and  mostly  by  the  device  of  the  mo¬ 
nologue.  Since  the  characters  cannot  talk  merely  of  themselves  and  re¬ 
main  dramatically  interesting,  they  are  bound  to  express  reactions  to 

12  Charles  Dullin,  Souvenirs  et  notes  de  travail  d’un  acteur  (Paris:  Odette  Lieu- 
tier,  1946),  pp.  140-143. 
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one  another,  or  to  situations,  conditions,  and  circumstances.  This  fact 
alone  makes  of  theatrical  language  a  kind  of  verbal  mechanism.  It  is 
basically  made  up  of  units  of  expression,  in  a  state  of  conflict,  dishar¬ 
mony,  or  tension,  that  progress  toward  their  resolution.  Abstractly  con¬ 
sidered,  these  interacting  units— embodied  in  the  various  characters— 
make  up  the  dynamic  movement  or  action  of  a  serious  play. 

Evidently,  then,  the  word  action  embraces  more  than  physical  events, 
or  stage  business.  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  for  example,  there  are 
really  two  outward  acts:  one  when  Electra  accepts  and  handles  for  a 
few  moments  the  urn  supposedly  containing  the  ashes  of  Orestes,  and 
the  other  when  porters  bear  Clytemnestra’s  shrouded  body  to  the  stage. 
The  true  action  for  the  spectator  lies  in  the  collision  of  forces  verbally 
expressed.  Perhaps  a  more  accurate  word  would  be  reaction— because 
of  the  essentially  dialectical  nature  of  theatrical  discourse. 

The  observations  cited  throughout  this  comparison  imply  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  theater  is  the  means  of  expression  most  surrounded  by 
limitations  and  restrictions.  This  is  really  to  say  that,  beside  the  me¬ 
diums  of  the  novel  and  the  cinema,  it  is  the  least  abstracted  from  the 
life  situation.  It  is  bounded  by  a  relatively  short  period  of  duration- 
according  to  the  clock— and  by  the  physical  confines  of  the  stage.  It  is 
constrained  to  explore  what  may  exist  between  characters  as  they  talk 
in  a  given  place  and  time.  So  it  is  evident— as  Henri  Peyre  declares— 
that  the  theater  with  its  humble  décors  cannot  render  the  exterior 
world,  not  lift  us  out  of  our  daily  life  through  a  torrential  flow  of 
images.  Still,  it  is  more  human  than  the  cinema,  being  limited  to  men 
and  women  who  within  the  confines  of  three  walls  confront  each  other, 
express  themselves,  dissimulate,  love,  deceive,  and  hate: 

Dans  ce  cadre  restreint,  l’auteur  drainatique  peut  trouver  les  paroles 
qui,  dans  la  bouche  de  Macbeth,  de  Desdemona,  de  Phèdre,  franchiront 
les  siècles,  parce  qu’elles  traduiront  cet  inexprimé,  cet  inconscient,  que 
le  cinéma  ne  peut  qu’extérioriser  en  quelques  gestes  forcés  ou  en  vul¬ 
gaire  et  criard  langage.^^ 

University  of  Idaho 

13  Henri  Peyre,  Hommes  et  œuvres  du  XXe  siècle  (Paris:  Corrêa,  1938),  pp.  219-220. 


Point  of  View  in  “Un  Cœur  simple” 

hy  Ben  Stoltzfus 

T  ’ 

J _ /  HISTOIRE  D’UN  CŒUR  SIMPLE  est  tout  bonnement  le  récit 

d  une  vie  obscure,  celle  d’une  pauvre  fille  de  campagne,  dévote  mais 
mystique,  dévouée  sans  exaltation  et  tendre  comme  du  pain  frais.  Elle 
aime  successivement  un  homme,  les  enfants  de  sa  maîtresse,  un  neveu, 
un  vieillard  qu’elle  soigne,  puis  son  perroquet;  quand  le  perroquet  est 
mort,  elle  le  fait  empailler  et,  en  mourant  à  son  tour,  elle  confond  le 
perroquet  avec  le  Saint-Esprit.  Cela  n’est  nullement  ironique  .  .  .  mais 
au  contraire  très  sérieux  et  très  triste.  Je  veux  apitoyer,  faire  pleurer 
les  âmes  sensibles,  en  étant  une  moi-même.^ 

In  spite  of  Flaubert’s  statement,  readers  and  critics  frequently  see  an 
ironic  level  in  this  story.  Brunetière  said  that  Un  Cœur  simple  was  but 
another  example  of  Flaubert’s  attack  on  human  stupidity  and  the  bour¬ 
geois  mentality,^  while  Thorlby  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  parrot  am¬ 
biguity  sums  up  the  irony  of  Flaubert’s  realism.3  On  the  other  hand, 
Thibaudet  maintains  that  the  story,  as  a  turning  point  in  Flaubert’s 
career,  marks  a  decisive  change  of  attitude  and  indicates  a  shift  towards 
human  pity.^  Levin  stresses  the  intense  bond  of  personal  sympathy  which 
drew  Flaubert  to  Félicité.®  Bonwit  also  underlines  Flaubert’s  tenderness 
towards  Félicité.®  If,  as  Flaubert  and  many  distinguished  critics  main¬ 
tain,  the  mood  of  the  story  is  one  of  sympathy  towards  Félicité,  are  we 
justified  in  searching  for  the  irony  which  people  like  Brunetière  and 
Thorlby  see  in  it?  I  think  we  are,  but  we  must  not  look  for  it  on  the 
realistic  level.  The  irony  comes  from  the  story’s  symbolic  meaning  which 
is  hidden  beneath  its  realism.  Un  Cœur  simple  has  two  levels:  a  real- 

1  Gustave  Flaubert,  "A  Madame  Roger  des  Genettes,”  Correspondance,  19  June 
1876 

2  Gustave  Flaubert,  Œuvres  Complètes,  v.  25  (Paris,  1902),  p.  245. 

3  Anthony  Thorlby,  Gustave  Flaubert  and  the  Art  of  Realism  (London,  1956), 
p.  69. 

4  Albert  Thibaudet,  Gustave  Flaubert,  sa  vie,  ses  romans,  son  style  (Paris,  1922), 
p.  211.  Thibaudet  says  that  Félicité’s  state  of  mind  is  that  of  Flaubert  confronted 
with  the  gradual  dying  off  of  the  people  he  had  known  and  loved. 

■5  Harry  Levin,  Introduction  to  Three  Tales  by  Gustave  Flaubert  (Norfolk,  Conn., 
1944),  p.  3. 

'6  Marianne  Bonwit,  Gustave  Flaubert  et  le  principe  d’impassibilité  (University  of 
California  Press,  1950),  p.  394. 
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istic  and  a  symbolic  one,  and  consequently,  two  points  of  view,  both 
of  which  are  Flaubert’s.  If  we  accept  Flaubert’s  own  statement  that  the 
story  is  very  serious  and  very  sad,'^  and  the  fact  that  Félicité  was  fash¬ 
ioned  in  part  after  a  cherished  old  servant,  “la  chère  Julie,’’®  we  can 
state  with  Thibaudet  and  Levin  that  on  the  realistic  level,  Flaubert’s 
attitude  towards  Félicité  is  a  sympathetic  rather  than  a  critical  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  critics  like  Brunetière,  though  limiting  themselves  to 
an  analysis  of  the  story’s  realism,  have  sensed  a  hidden  irony,  but  have 
misinterpreted  its  meaning,  since  the  irony  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
realistic  handling  of  Félicité  and  Loulou.  It  is  an  “ironie  à  rebours,” 
an  operative  irony  as  Henry  James  would  call  it.  This  hidden  irony, 
which  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  sympathetic  realism  of  the  story  is, 
nevertheless,  consistent  with  Flaubert’s  hostility  towards  human  incom¬ 
petence,  and  derives  its  impact,  though  it  is  not  evident,  from  the  skil¬ 
ful  handling  of  Félicité  and  Loulou  as  a  combined  symbol.  Beneath 
the  detailed  realism  of  Félicité’s  mysticism  lurks  Flaubert’s  attack  on 
organized  religion  and  the  church.  It  is  not  an  attack  on  Félicité.  Féli¬ 
cité  is  merely  the  dupe  of  religious  faith.  It  is  the  veiled  attack  on  re¬ 
ligion  which  gives  the  story  its  irony  and  its  point  of  view. 

Why  veiled?  George  Sand,  in  her  correspondence  with  Flaubert,  had 
counselled  him  to  be  less  impersonal  in  his  writing.  In  his  answers  Flau¬ 
bert  defended  his  position  by  saying  that  the  artist  must  not  express 
his  opinions  in  a  work  of  art:  “l’artiste  ne  doit  pas  plus  apparaître  dans 
son  œuvre  que  Dieu  dans  la  nature.”®  Though  Flaubert’s  treatment  of 
Félicité  does  represent  an  increasing  sympathy  and  tolerance  towards 
man,  he  consciously  and  artistically  had  to  use  symbolism  in  order  to 
inject  his  criticism  of  the  church.  This  criticism  is  not  Félicité’s  but  his. 
Flaubert,  therefore,  is  the  hidden  speaker  in  the  story. 

Un  Cœur  simple,  in  its  mastery  of  form  and  content,  is  an  example 
of  his  maturest  writing.  The  work  itself  is  a  skilful  creation  of  a  void, 
the  absence  of  God;  and  Flaubert  sets  out  to  recreate  in  the  reader  the 
emotional  void  of  a  world  from  which  God  is  absent.  Félicité,  in  her 
devotion,  represents  Christian  charity,  Christian  virtue,  and  Christian  self- 
abnegation,  and  she  dies  “happy”  in  the  vision  of  a  Holy  Parrot.  And, 
by  Christian  standards.  Félicité  should  inherit  the  “kingdom  of  earth.” 

7  Gustave  Flaubert,  "A  Madame  Roger  des  Genettes,”  Correspondance,  28  July 
1876.  Flaubert  wrote:  “Cette  fois-d,  on  ne  dira  plus  que  je  suis  inhumain.  Loin  de 
là,  je  passerai  pour  un  homme  sensible  et  on  aura  une  plus  belle  idée  de  mon  ca¬ 
ractère.” 

8  La  Varende,  Flaubert  par  lui-même  (Paris,  1951),  p.  162. 

»  Gustave  Flaubert,  “A  George  Sand,”  Correspondence,  20  December  1875. 
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On  the  symbolic  level,  however,  and  in  a  godless  universe,  Félicité's 
self-abnegation  appears  meaningless  and  it  is  this  “non  sense”  which 
Flaubert  recreates  as  an  emotional  undercurrent. 

When  T.  S.  Eliot  said  that  “the  only  way  of  expressing  emotion  in 
the  form  of  art  is  by  finding  an  ‘objective  correlative’,”^®  he  was  de¬ 
scribing  an  artistic  equation  which  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time. 
When  Flaubert  uses  a  set  of  objects,  or  a  situation,  or  a  chain  of  events 
as  the  formula  for  a  particular  emotion,  he  is  communicating  sensory 
impressions.  This  is  why  the  symbolic  content  of  Un  Cœur  simple  is 
not  immediately  evident.  Gulliver’s  Travels  is  a  lucid  reasoned  trans¬ 
position  of  reality.  At  no  point,  however,  in  Flaubert’s  narrative  can 
verisimilitude  be  questioned.  In  fact,  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Flau¬ 
bert’s  story  is  at  first  only  vaguely  apprehended.  It  is  felt.  It  is  commu¬ 
nicated  as  sensory  experience  rather  than  as  reasoned  perception.  It  is 
the  chain  of  Félicité’s  experiences  and  her  final  hallucination  which 
communicate  the  void  and  the  particular  malaise  which  readers  so  often 
complain  about.  Flaubert’s  symbolism  and  his  objective  correlatives  not 
only  infuse  his  novels  and  stories  with  the  “silence”  of  poetry  (to  use 
Bremond’s  expression),  they  frequently  are  the  objectification  of  his 
point  of  view.  These  visual  correspondences,  unlike  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
are  real,  they  are  what  they  seem  to  be,  i.e.  as  Madame  Bovary' s  title 
suggests,  “mœurs  de  province.”  But  they  are  also  much  more.  Thus, 
Loulou  is  a  parrot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  symbol  of  psittacism,  that 
malady  of  so  many  of  Flaubert’s  characters  who  either  parrot  banalities 
without  thought  or  meaning,  or  are  the  victims  of  this  psittacism.^i  If 
Loulou  is  the  archetype  of  the  Flaubertian  hero,  then  this  marvelous 
parrot,  this  winged  ape,  plays  an  interesting  and  important  symbolic 
role.  Félicité  is  the  owner  of  the  parrot,  but  since  she  worships  it,  she 
is  also  the  victim  of  this  psittacism.  Félicité’s  subsequent  illness  and 
“madness”  present  themselves  as  a  case  of  psittacosis,  that  disease  of 
parrots  easily  communicable  to  man  and  known  more  commonly  as 
parrot  fever.  Is  not  Flaubert  saying  that  this  is  the  disease  of  religious 
faith? 

How  and  why  is  Félicité  affected?  She  is  not  very  bright.  Even  though 
she  does  have  an  animal  capacity  for  survival,  her  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ments  are  slight  and  all  her  literary  education  derives  from  Paul’s  geog¬ 
raphy  picture  book.  Later,  much  to  the  amusement  of  M.  Bourais,  Féli¬ 
cité,  who  has  been  shown  where  Havana  is,  asks  to  see  a  picture  of  the 

10  T.  S.  Eliot,  Selected  Essays  1917-1932  (New  York,  1932),  p.  124. 

11  Luc  Dariosecq,  “A  propos  de  Loulou,"  French  Review,  XXXI,  4  (February  1958), 
pp.  322-324. 
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house  in  which  her  nephew  is  living.  Her  comprehension  of  abstracts 
(like  maps)  is  incomplete.  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  danger  (the  episode 
of  the  bull),  she  acts  quickly  and  effectively  and  keeps  the  bull  at  bay 
by  throwing  clods  of  turf  in  his  eyes.  Félicité’s  intelligence,  however,  is 
so  limited,  that  Flaubert,  though  caustic,  remains  kind  to  her.  Unlike 
Charles  Bovary,  she  is  in  no  position  to  harm  others,  for  she  does  not 
have  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Her  stupidity  is  not  only  con¬ 
genital,  but  derives  also  from  the  animal  complacency  and  silence  of 
the  cows  she  tended  as  a  young  girl.  Flaubert  is  less  patient  with 
Charles’  stupidity.  But  he  is  certainly  more  tolerant  of  Charles’  inadequa¬ 
cy  than  he  is  of  Homais’,  as  the  vitriolic  attack  which  he  directs  against 
Homais  indicates.  Flaubert  excuses  Félicité  for  the  vicarious  manner  in 
which  she  derives  her  pleasures.  He  even  exaises  her  self-abnegation, 
her  sacrifices,  and  her  devotion  to  others,  be  they  Mme.  Aubain,  Vir¬ 
ginie,  her  nephew,  the  soldiers,  the  sick,  the  Poles,  father  Colmiche,  or 
even  Loulou.  But  if  Loulou  is  a  symbol  of  psittacism,  as  M.  Dariosecq 
demonstrates,!^  and  if  Flaubert’s  irony  is  a  condemnation  of  characters 
like  Homais,  Bournisien,  and  Charles  Bovary,  why  is  he  less  biting  with 
Félicité  who,  in  her  religious  fervor,  is  as  guilty  of  psittacism  as  they 
are?  If  he  spares  her,  it  is  perhaps  because  she  is  so  full  of  “bonne  vo¬ 
lonté,”  because  she  is  “un  cœur  simple,”  and  because  she  doesn’t  know 
any  better.  She  is,  as  Levin  says  (p.  3),  one  of  Flaubert’s  few  women  of 
good  will.  The  guilty  one  is  not  Félicité  but  organized  religion,  and  it  is 
the  church  which,  on  the  symbolic  level,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  Flaubert’s 
attack.  Félicité’s  faithfulness  and  obedience  are  total  and  Flaubert  is 
tolerant  of  her  insufficiencies.  His  attitude,  however,  changes  percepti¬ 
bly  the  moment  she  acquires  Loulou.  Félicité’s  frantic  search  for  the 
lost  parrot  prompts  Mme.  Aubain  to  say  that  she  is  mad.ia  is  there  irony 
in  this  “madness”?  Has  Félicité  already  been  contaminated  by  a  reli¬ 
gious  psittacosis?  Is  she  not  symbolically  suffering  from  parrot  fever 
and  does  she  not  die  of  pulmonary  congestion  (high  fever  and  pulmo¬ 
nary  involvement  being  the  symptoms  of  psittacosis)?  Does  she  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  parrot  with  the  dove,  and  in  her  final  delirium  does  she  not 
imagine,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  “un  perroquet  gigantesque,  planant 
au-dessus  de  sa  tête”  (p.  73)?  Flaubert’s  hostility  to  religion  is,  of  course, 
well  known,  but  to  have  Loulou  represent  the  spiritual  comforts  of 

12  Dariosecq,  p.  322.  "Le  psittacisme  est  en  effet  l’archétype,  la  quintessence  des 

relations  humaines  dans  le  monde  désolé  et  bavard  qui  tue  Emma  et  qui  désespère 
Flaubert.’’  ^ 

13  Gustave  Flaubert,  Trois  Contes  (Paris,  1956),  p.  55.  Future  references  to  the 
Garnier  edition  will  appear  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
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faith  is  the  supreme  mockery.  Loulou,  who  represents  the  psittacism  of 
the  church,  does  in  fact,  seem  to  have  infected  Félicité.  Xhis  is  no  doubt 
what  the  critics,  who  speak  of  irony,  sense  in  the  story.  Félicité’s  blind¬ 
ness,  which  prevents  her  from  seeing  that  Loulou  has  a  broken  wing 
(the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  longer  airborne),  and  is  being  eaten  by  worms, 
seems  to  represent,  from  Flaubert’s  point  of  view,  the  blindness  of  man 
who  cannot  understand  that  religion  is  a  delusion.  Thus,  Félicité,  who 
embodies  the  very  simplest  qualities  of  life,  and  who  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  simple  servant,  and  who  must  explain  to  herself  the  resemblance 
between  the  dove  and  the  parrot,  reasons  that  “le  Père,  pour  s’énoncer, 
n  avait  pu  choisir  une  colombe,  puisque  ces  bêtes-là  n’ont  pas  de  voix, 
mais  plutôt  un  des  ancêtres  de  Loulou’’  (p.  63).  Typical  of  the  lack  of 
insight  into  Loulou’s  psittacism  and  Félicité’s  psittacosis  is  the  opinion 
of  Fourcaud  who  would  eliminate  Félicité’s  attempt  at  an  explanation 
and  limit  the  description  to  its  purely  realistic  elements.i^ 

Loulou  is  the  symbol  of  Flaubert’s  particular  emotion.  Félicité  even¬ 
tually  identifies  the  parrot  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  accept  this 
confusion  as  a  “normal”  manifestation  of  her  simplicity,  age,  and  sick¬ 
ness.  It  is  less  obvious,  I  believe,  that  Loulou  is  Flaubert’s  symbol  rather 
than  Félicité’s.  Félicité  is  in  the  chain  of  events  and  she,  like  Loulou, 
becomes  a  symbol.  It  is  this  interaction  which  is  Flaubert’s  emotional 
formula  and  which  communicates  his  point  of  view.  This  point  of  view 
is  not  expressed  overtly,  but  is  communicated  as  sensory  experience.  On 
the  symbolic  level,  as  we  might  expect,  Flaubert  is  not  expressing  Fé¬ 
licité’s  point  of  view  but  his  own. 

Félicité’s  trip  to  Le  Havre  to  have  Loulou  stuffed  reinforces  the  re¬ 
ligious  hostility  expressed  in  the  story.  The  description  of  Félicité  on 
foot,  in  the  middle  of  road,  is  perhaps  significant.  Is  the  road  life  it¬ 
self?  Does  the  galloping  mail-coach,  bearing  down  upon  her  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  symbolise  the  aging  process?  Does  the  coachman  who  cannot  stop 
the  galloping  horses  represent  the  inexorable  flow  of  life  down  hill? 
Does  the  wound  which  the  coachman  inflicts  on  Félicité,  as  she  is  hur¬ 
tled  to  the  ground,  represent  a  statement  by  Flaubert  about  man’s  meta¬ 
physical  suffering?i5  If  this  wound  is  man’s  existential  “angoisse,”  and 
if  Loulou  is  the  symbol  of  religious  fever,  then  Flaubert  is  expressing 
his  attitude  towards  religion  and  its  inability  to  fill  the  void  of  man’s 
existence;  Félicité  “se  consolait  de  sa  blessure  en  regardant  l’oiseau”  (p. 
59,  simultaneous  irony  and  symbolism  here).  Thus  Félicité’s  state  of 

14  Gustave  Flaubert,  Œuvres  Complètes,  v.  25  (Paris,  1902),  p.  237. 

15  Flaubert,  like  Félicité,  had  been  stricken  down  in  a  winter  night  on  the  road 
between  Pont-l’Evêque  and  Honfleur.  It  was  there  that  he  suffered  his  nervous  crisis. 
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mind  has  been  communicated  by  a  skilful  accumulation  of  symbolic 
events  whose  meaning  is  automatically  released  by  the  recapitulation 
of  her  past  life: 

Alors  une  faiblesse  l’arrêta;  et  la  misère  de  son  enfance,  la  déception 
du  premier  amour,  le  départ  de  son  neveu,  la  mort  de  Virginie,  comme 
les  flots  d’une  marée,  revinrent  à  la  fois,  et,  lui  montant  à  la  gorge 
V étouffaient,  (p.  60) 

This  is  the  wound  of  her  life  which  prompts  the  stifled  cry  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  Her  religion  is  her  consolation;  her  room  soon  becomes  a  small 
chapel  full  of  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  bits  of  ribbon,  “toutes  les  vieil¬ 
leries  dont  ne  voulait  plus  Mme  Aubain”  (p.  62),  while  Loulou,  stuffed 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dominates  her  improvised  altar.  This  then, 
Flaubert  seems  to  be  saying,  is  Félicité’s  “madness.”  For  prayer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  a  point  of  view,  is  the  meaningless  repetition  of  words  by 
those  who  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  there  is  no  comfort 
for  the  wound  of  existence.  Flaubert  is  stating  obliquely  therefore  that 
people  who  parrot  the  teaching  of  the  church  are  suffering  from  psit¬ 
tacosis,  a  more  acute  form  of  psittacism.  Those  suffering  from  psittacism 
are  mere  automatons,  wooden  creatures  (p.  6),  but  those  suffering  from 
psittacosis  are  even  more  deranged,  for  they  are  the  victims  of  a  disease. 

Thus,  Loulou’s  and  Félicité’s  union  represents  Flaubert’s  distaste  for 
religion.  At  no  point  in  the  story,  however,  does  he  openly  deride  it. 
Félicité’s  hallucination,  as  she  dies,  is  apparently  her  own,  as  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  all  her  previous  reactions.  Yet,  even  on  her  death-bed, 
Flaubert  will  not  relinquish  her  or  her  thought  processes:  “elle  crut 
[my  underlining]  voir,  ...  un  perroquet  gigantesque,”  obliquely  in¬ 
jects  Flaubert’s  final  negation  of  her  most  cherished  vision.  This  nega¬ 
tion  creates  the  void,  the  very  absence  of  comfort  which  her  religion  is 
expected  to  provide.  She  did  not  see,  she  only  thought  she  saw.  This 
is  Flaubert’s  concluding  statement. 

Flaubert,  therefore,  in  Un  Cœur  simple,  skillfully  blends  form  and  con¬ 
tent  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  his  strong  attack  on  religion  which,  as 
we  might  expect  from  him,  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  “stu¬ 
pidité  humaine,”  less  commonly  known  as  parrot  fever.  If  the  reader 
of  Un  Cœur  simple  is  left  with  an  aftertaste  of  futility  which  is  per¬ 
haps  not  readily  explainable,  it  is  due  to  the  formula  which  subliminal- 
ly  expresses  Flaubert’s  point  of  view.  He  evokes  the  desired  emotion 
through  the  objectification  of  sensory  experience.  It  is  Flaubert’s  state 
of  mind,  not  Félicité’s,  which  is  communicated  to  us.  While  on  the 
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realistic  level  Flaubert  remains  sympathetic  to  Félicité,  on  the  symbolic 
level,  she  becomes  the  victim  of  her  own  religious  psittacism.  Flaubert 
therefore  seems  to  be  deliberately  hiding  the  ironic  content  when  he 
says  that  the  story  is  exclusively  “serious”  and  “sad.” 

It  is  this  dual  point  of  view  which  makes  Un  Cœur  simple  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  the  realistic  level.  Félicité  is  the  devoted,  hard  working  ser¬ 
vant,  who  stoically  accepts  all  of  life’s  hardships  and  dies,  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips,  and  a  sympathetic  pat  on  the  head  by  Flaubert.  On  the 
symbolic  level  however,  the  story  reverses  its  meaning.  It  recreates  the 
ambiguity  and  complexity  of  life  itself,  so  that  the  gradations  between 
white  and  black,  night  and  day,  good  and  evil,  merge  into  a  cosmic 
shade  of  gray,  a  dimension  in  which  contradictory  values  and  reality 
blend  imperceptibly  into  a  final  resolution  which  affirms  and  at  the  same 
time  negates  the  reality  of  experience.  Thus  Flaubert’s  simultaneous 
blend  of  two  contradictory  points  of  view,  the  sympathetic  and  the 
ironic,  the  realistic  and  the  symbolic,  represents  some  of  his  best  writing 
artistically  and  his  maturest  metaphysical  expression  of  life’s  complexity. 
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Verlaine  and  Baudelaire:  Two  Uses  of 
Obscured  Lightings 


by  Philip  Stephan 


V 

y  ERLAINE’S  PREDILECTION  FOR  OBSCURED  LIGHTING 
—night,  moonlight,  fog,  and  overcast  weather— in  his  descriptive  poems 
has  attracted  scholarly  comment,i  but  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
on  visual  obscurity  as  an  essential  element  of  his  poetic  esthetic.  The 
importance  of  Verlaine’s  darkened  vision  can  be  thrown  into  relief  by 
comparing  and  contrasting  it  with  that  of  another  poet  whose  use  of 
visual  effects  is  somewhat  similar,  Charles  Baudelaire.  We  should  like 
to  emphasize  that,  in  comparing  Baudelaire  with  Verlaine  here,  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  he  was  a  source  for  Verlaine’s  use  of  obscured 
lighting. 

The  contrast  of  light  and  dark  in  poetic  descriptions— what,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  would  be  clair-ohscur—h  not,  of  course,  original  with  Baudelaire 
and  Verlaine,  since  the  Romantics  made  use  of  this  device.  Victor  Hugo’s 
frequent  use  of  light-dark  contrasts  and  of  shadow  images  leads  to  num¬ 
erous  lines  such  as,  “Les  sentiers  bruns  sont  pleins  de  blanches  mous- 
selines,’’2  or,  “Les  nuages  de  crêpe  et  d’argent...”  (p.  13).  Possibly  Bau¬ 
delaire  could  have  been  influenced  by  Hugo  in  this  respect,  and  very 
definitely  Hugo  s  “La  Fête  chez  Thérèse”  (p.  59)  is  a  source  for  Ver¬ 
laine’s  Fêtes  galantes.  Verlaine’s  “  ...  le  nom  de  l’artiste  /  Se  lit  péni¬ 
blement  parmi  l’ombre  d’un  arbre,”3  echoes  Hugo’s,  “  ...  et  sur  leurs 
gorges  blanches  /  Les  actrices  sentaient  errer  l’ombre  des  branches,”  and 
the  second  stanza  of  “Clair  de  lune”  (p.  83)  is  drawn  from  the  last  five 
lines  of  “La  Fête  chez  Thérèse.”  Attention  to  effects  of  light  and  shadow 
is  not,  however,  an  unbroken  tradition  in  nineteenth-century  French 
poetry.  There  is  practically  none  of  it  in  the  Parnassians.  One  might 
expect  Gautier  to  use  darkness,  for  example,  to  develop  the  mood  of 

1  See  Pierre  Martino,  Verlaine  (Paris:  Boivin,  1924  and  1944),  pp.  153-155;  also, 

Jean-Pierre  Richard,  Fadeur  de  Verlaine,”  in  Poésie  et  profondeur  tParis’  Seuil 
1954),  pp.  165  ff.  r  V  .  , 

2  Victor  Hugo,  “Crépuscule,”  Les  Contemplations,  2  vols.  (Paris:  J.  Hetzel,  s.d) 
p.  124.  Subsequent  references  to  Les  Contemplations  will  be  placed  in  the  text. 

3  Paul  Verlaine,  L  Amour  par  terre,”  Œuvres  poétiques  complètes,  Bibl.  de  la 
Pléiade  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954),  p.  95.  Hereafter  Verlaine’s  poems  will  be  identified 
in  the  text  by  title  and  page  reference  to  the  Pléiade  edition. 
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horror  in  Albertus,'^  as  in  the  lengthy  descriptions  of  the  sorceress’  hovel 
or  of  the  witches’  Sabbath.  On  the  contrary,  in  describing  Véronique’s 
hut,  the  poet  emphasizes  form  and  color,  as  if  the  darkness  presented 
no  impediment  to  the  vision.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  incursion  of  the 
plastic  arts  into  poetic  description  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
painter’s  concern  with  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow. 

Baudelaire’s  attitude  toward  light  and  weather  stems  in  part  from  his 
sojourn  on  Reunion  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This,  his  sole  visit  to 
the  tropics,  awoke  in  him  an  intense  love  of  color  and  odor,  of  exoti¬ 
cism,  which  is  often  reflected  in  the  Fleurs  du  mal,  and  which  domi¬ 
nates  his  esthetic  viewpoint. 

When  Baudelaire  likens  his  youth  to,  “ ...  un  ténébreux  orage,  / 
Traversé  çà  et  là  par  de  brillants  soleils,”^  he  assigns  to  darkness  and 
to  sunlight  values  which  they  exemplify  in  a  number  of  other  poems 
as  well.  Madness  as  a  punishment  for  pride,  negation  of  intellectual  en¬ 
deavor,  and  moral  judgment  on  wrong  artistic  and  social  values  are  all 
compared  to  darkness  (respectively,  “Châtiment  de  l’orgueil,’’  p.  124; 
“Un  Fantôme,’’  p.  155;  “J’aime  le  souvenir...,’’  p.  109). 

The  poet’s  moral  depression,  his  profound  boredom  and  horror  of 
life,  are  evoked  in  three  of  the  “Spleen’’  poems  (pp.  211,  214,  215)  by 
the  darkness  of  winter,  with  its  sodden,  leaden  skies,  its  fog  and  rain. 
In  “Chant  d’automne,’’  we  see  how  the  basic  image  of  winter,  to  which 
his  state  is  compared,  is  expanded  by  description,  so  that  it  establishes 
the  mood,  or  emotion  of  the  poem: 

Bientôt  nous  plongerons  dans  les  froides  ténèbres; 
Adieu,  vive  clarté  de  nos  étés  trop  courts! 

J’entends  déjà  tomber  avec  des  chocs  funèbres 
Le  bois  retentissant  sur  le  pavé  des  cours. 

Tout  l’hiver  va  rentrer  dans  mon  être:  colère. 

Haine,  frissons,  horreur,  labeur  dur  et  forcé. 

Et,  comme  le  soleil  dans  son  enfer  polaire. 

Mon  cœur  ne  sera  plus  qu’un  bloc  rouge  et  glacé,  (p.  187) 

The  darkened  mood  of  the  poem  is  further  enhanced  by  the  riming  of 
“ténèbres”  with  “funèbres.”  The  poet  goes  on  to  compare  the  noise  of 

4  Théophile  Gautier,  Poésies  complètes,  2  vols.  (Paris:  Charpentier,  1916),  p.  208. 

6  Charles  Baudelaire,  Les  Fleurs  du  mal  (Paris:  Alphonse  Lemerre,  1941),  p.  117. 
Hereafter  quotations  from  Baudelaire  will  be  identified  in  the  text  by  title  of  poem 
and  by  page  reference  to  the  above  edition. 
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falling  pieces  of  wood  with  the  hammering  together  of  a  gallows  or  a 
coffin,  so  that  the  preparations  for  winter  become,  metaphorically,  prep¬ 
arations  for  death. 

This  use  of  death  images  in  conjunction  with  dark  winter  is  iterated 
in  Brumes  et  pluies”  (p.  265),  where,  in  apparent  contradiction  to 
what  we  have  just  observed,  Baudelaire  praises  the  inclement  seasons 
for  enveloping  him  in  a  mantle  of  fog  and  darkness,  in  which  his  soul 
is  capable  of  greater  happiness.  Nevertheless,  this  mantle  is  likened  to 
a  shroud  and  to  a  tomb,  and  indeed,  although  the  poet  welcomes  win¬ 
ter,  he  does  so  on  a  note  of  ghoulish  cheer.  Again,  in  “Ciel  brouillé” 
(p.  175),  Baudelaire  evokes  the  beauty  of  the  sun  setting  behind  a  bank 
of  fog,  but  he  states  that  it  is  these  white,  veiled  days  which  cause  be¬ 
witched  souls  to  melt  in  tears,  and  he  questions  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  draw  from  winter  any  pleasures  sharper  than  ice  and  iron.  Hence,  in 
the  exceptional  cases  where  Baudelaire  expresses  a  preference  for  winter 
fog  and  rain,  his  enjoyment  of  them  is  perverse  and  ironic. 

The  poet  s  view  of  the  sun  as  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort  is  seen  when 
he  bids  goodbye  to  our  too-short  summers,  and  when,  in  “Le  Coucher 
du  soleil  romantique,”  he  greets  the  light  of  a  new  day  enthusiastically: 
“Que  le  Soleil  est  beau  quand  tout  frais  il  se  lève,  /  Comme  une  ex¬ 
plosion  nous  lançant  son  bonjour”  (p.  357)1  Frantically  he  pursues  the 
setting  sun,  hoping  to  receive  one  last  ray,  but  in  vain.  Again,  an  ex¬ 
tended  description  of  night  and  its  horrors  calls  up  a  macabre,  repul¬ 
sive  mood.  Notwithstanding  Baudelaire’s  cult  of  beauty  in  ugliness,  his 
willing  exploitation  of  rotting  corpses  and  of  deformed  beggars,  his  as- 
sociaHon  of  night  with  evil  is  noteworthy,  for  night  typifies  an  evil  of 
sterility  and  of  disorder,  where  no  beauty  can  be  found. 

Sunset,  however,  is  a  type  of  obscured  lighting  which  Baudelaire  uses 
to  establish  a  favorable  sort  of  feeling.  For  him  the  evening  is  a  time 
of  recueillement,  or  meditation,  and  of  poetic  inspiration,  when  phys¬ 
ical  objects  assume  a  richer  poetic  meaning: 

Void  venir  les  temps  où  vibrant  sur  sa  tige 
Chaque  fleur  s  évaporé  ainsi  qu’un  encensoir’ 

Le  sons  et  les  parfums  tournent  dans  l’air  du  soir; 

Valse  mélancolique  et  langoureux  vertige! 

(“Harmonie  du  soir,”  p.  lyo) 

Thus,  sunset  is  propitious  for  humble  objects  such  as  flowers  to  emit  a 

dizzy  symphony  of  sound,  perfumes,  and  movement,  where  emotion  and 
sensual  impressions  blend. 
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In.  ‘‘Le  Balcon,”  the  role  of  evening  as  a  source  of  inspiration  is  more 
apparent,  in  that  evening  is  a  function  of  his  closeness  with  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  the  poet  makes  an  increased  call  upon  the  evening  theme  as 
he  develops  more  fully  his  communion  with  his  mistress.  Baudelaire  be¬ 
gins  by  equating  intimacy  and  evening:  ‘‘Tu  te  rappelleras  la  beauté 
des  caresses,  /  La  douceur  du  foyer  et  le  charme  des  soirs.”  This  dou¬ 
ble  evocation  is  expanded  in  the  following  stanza: 

Les  soirs  illuminés  par  l’ardeur  du  charbon. 

Et  les  soirs  au  balcon,  voilés  de  vapeurs  roses. 

Que  ton  sein  m’était  doux!  que  ton  cœur  m’était  bon! 
Nous  avons  dit  souvent  d’impérissables  choses 
Les  soirs  illuminés  par  l’ardeur  du  charbon,  (p.  152) 

Lighting  plays  a  role,  for  the  burning  coals  and  the  veiled  sunset  pro¬ 
duce  a  soft,  ruddy,  glow,  which  is  the  source  of  the  evocative  line,  ‘‘Nous 
avons  dit  souvent  d’impérissables  choses”;  this  line  is  suggestive  in  the 
sense  that  it  proposes  an  experience  for  the  reader  to  enlarge  upon  in 
his  own  imagination.  Continuing,  the  poem  contracts  as  night  closes 
in,  and  the  tone  of  personal  intimacy  is  intensified:  ‘‘La  nuit  s’épaissis¬ 
sait  ainsi  qu’une  cloison,  /  Et  mes  yeux  dans  le  noir  devinaient  tes  pru¬ 
nelles.”  Here,  however,  night  is  visualized  as  a  continuation  of  evening, 
and  it  is  not  used  to  suggest  evil,  but  rather,  to  suggest  closeness,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  memory.  Further,  night  in  this  poem  is  but  a  transition;  it 
sprang  from  evening,  and  it  will  yield  to  dawn,  as  when  the  poet  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  experiences  of  this  evening  will  rise  again  from  a  fathom¬ 
less  gulf,  as  the  sun  rises  from  the  sea. 

A  further  insight  into  Baudelaire’s  use  of  obscured  light  is  afforded 
by  considering  his  use  of  the  sun.  Truly  influenced  by  his  tropic  ex¬ 
perience,  the  poet  regards  the  sun  as  the  source  of  life,  and  clear,  lim¬ 
pid  skies,  l’ azur,  as  a  symbol  of  beauty  (‘‘Elévation,”  p.  106).  Although 
the  sun  beats  down  cruelly,  in  ‘‘Le  Soleil”  it  is,  ‘‘Ce  père  nourricier, 
ennemi  des  chloroses”  (p.  233),  which  awakens  verse  as  it  does  roses, 
which,  like  the  poet,  ennobles  even  the  vilest  things.  Clarity,  space,  and 
warmth  are  the  qualities  that  Baudelaire  associates  with  his  ideal  of 
well-being-qualities  which  are  the  antonyms  of  fog,  cold,  and  darkness 
to  which  he  compares  evil  and  death. 

Baudelaire’s  criterion  is  the  sun  as  a  source  of  warmth:  darkness 
caused  by  its  absence  is  a  death  image;  semi-darkness  caused  by  its  de¬ 
cline  is,  since  the  sun  is  still  present,  desirable  and  richly  evocative.  This 
view  explains,  furthermore,  the  pairing  of  the  polar  sun  with  darkness 
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to  image  evil.  In  “Chant  d’automne”  (p.  187),  Baudelaire  describes  both 
the  “cold  darkness”  of  winter  and  “the  sun  in  its  polar  hell.”  In  “De 
Profundis  clamavi,”  he  describes  this  dark  pit  as  follows: 

Or,  il  n’est  d’horreur  au  monde  qui  surpasse 

La  froide  cruauté  de  ce  soleil  de  glace 

Et  cette  immense  nuit  semblable  au  vieux  Chaos,  (p.  145) 

Consequently,  Baudelaire  equates  darkness  with  cold,  and  he  regards 
both  as  negative  qualities,  the  absence  of  the  sun’s  light  and  warmth. 

Verlaine’s  use  of  obscured  lighting  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
Baudelaire’s.  While  Baudelaire  was  influenced  by  his  experience  on 
Reunion  Island,  Verlaine  was  formed  by  the  fog-shrouded  climate  of 
his  native  Metz  and  of  Paris;  in  his  sole  venture  into  sunnier  climes— 
as  a  child  he  accompanied  his  father’s  regiment  to  Nîmes— he  complained 
later  that  the  intense  sun  gave  him  a  headache.  Hence,  Verlaine’s  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  night,  moonlight,  and  overcast  daylight,  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  sun’s  warmth  and  life-giving  qualities. 

In  poems  such  as  “Soleils  couchants”  (p.  53),  “Les  Ingénus”  (p.  86), 
or  “En  Sourdine”  (p.  96),  Verlaine  uses  obscured  lighting— sunset,  dark¬ 
ness,  or  shadow-to  establish  the  mood  of  the  poem.  In  “Les  Ingénus,” 
Verlaine  recounts  the  return  of  two  couples  from  an  outing,  and  he 
traces  a  rising  mood  of  equivocal  desire  and  tenderness,  which  reaches 
its  apex  in  the  last  stanza: 

Le  soir  tombait,  un  soir  équivoque  d’automne: 

Les  belles,  se  pendant  rêveuses  à  nos  bras. 

Dirent  alors  des  mots  si  spécieux,  tout  bas. 

Que  notre  âme,  depuis  ce  temps,  tremble  et  s’étonne. 

Here,  the  onset  of  an  “equivocal  evening”  is  coincident  with,  and  helps 
to  set  up,  the  mood  of  revery  and  of  ambiguity  which  is  the  poem’s  dom¬ 
inant  note.  Indeed,  the  mood  which  Verlaine  most  often  associates  with 
darkness  is  one  of  vague  melancholy,  of  frustrated  desire. 

Like  Baudelaire,  Verlaine  regards  evening  as  a  source  of  inspiration, 
with  the  difference  that  Verlaine  emphasizes  moonlight,  rather  than  sun¬ 
set,  as  the  spur  to  his  imagination.  In  “Clair  de  lune,”  the  moonlight 
serves  to  present  a  melancholy  mood,  for  the  “clair  de  lune”  mingles 
with  the  song,  in  a  minor  key,  of  the  masks,  or  commedia  deirarte  char¬ 
acters,  who  do  not  believe  in  their  own  happiness.  Moreover,  the  moon¬ 
light  also  introduces  the  most  ambitious  and  imaginative  tropes  of  tbe 
poem: 
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Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  beau. 

Qui  fait  rêver  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arbres 
Et  sangloter  d’extase  les  jets  d’eau. 

Les  grands  jets  d’eau  sveltes  parmi  les  marbres,  (p.  83) 

The  moon  is  the  agent  that,  in  Verlaine’s  mind,  causes  the  otherwise  or¬ 
dinary  objects— birds,  fountains,  dancers— to  assume  an  aura  of  phantasy 
and  of  expressiveness. 

Verlaine’s  inspiration,  however,  leads  him  beyond  the  inventions  of 
imagery.  The  dreaming  birds  and  sobbing  fountains  of  “Clair  de  lune’’ 
are,  if  outside  the  scope  of  daily  reality,  still  justified  by  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  “Sonnet  boiteux,’’  however,  the  London  fog  is  the  scene  of 
reeling  descriptions,  extravagant  comparisons,  and  sudden  shifts  of  ref¬ 
erence,  which  combine  to  form  an  eery,  other-worldly  evocation: 

Londres  fume  et  crie.  O  quelle  ville  de  la  Bible! 

Le  gaz  flambe  et  nage  et  les  enseignes  sont  vermeilles. 
Et  les  maisons  dans  leur  ratatinement  terrible 
Epouvantent  comme  un  sénat  de  petites  vieilles. 

Tout  l’affreux  passé  saute,  piaule,  miaule  et  glapit 
Dans  le  brouillard  rose  et  jaune  et  sale  des  sohos 
Avec  des  indeeds  et  des  ail  rights  et  des  haôs.  (p.  203) 

Similar  effects  are  observable  in  the  poem,  “Lunes,  II,”  where  the  poet 
specifies,  “C’est  à  cause  du  clair  de  la  lune  /  Que  j’assume  ce  masque 
nocturne”  (p.  359).  Hence,  Verlaine  regards  the  moonlight,  or  fog,  as 
the  source  of  his  unreal  visions. 

To  compare  Verlaine  with  Baudelaire,  the  latter  does  not  allow  the 
inspirations  he  derives  from  sunset  to  lead  him  on  to  the  fantastic  dream 
world  which  we  find  in  Verlaine;  he  stops  at  evocations  of  memory  and 
of  correspondances.  Where  Baudelaire  does  depart  from  plausible  reali¬ 
ty,  as  in  the  metallic  nightmare  of  “Rêve  parisien”  (p.  266),  he  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  a  painter  and  to  an  architect,  designers  who  control  the 
forms  and  directions  of  his  dream  landscape.  Verlaine,  on  the  other 
hand,  deliberately  emphasizes  the  haphazard,  non  sequitur  quality  of 
dreams,  the  absence  of  cause  and  effect  which  the  Surrealists  dealt  with 
half  a  century  later.  Indeed,  with  dream  Verlaine  blends  the  haziness  of 
alcoholic  stupor,  and  doubtless  some  of  his  scenes  are  due,  biographical¬ 
ly,  to  his  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Verlaine  draws  another  effect  from  the  use  of  obscured  lighting,  the 
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illusion  of  distance.  This  effect  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  poem, 
“Fantoches”: 

Scaramouche  et  Pulcinella 
Qu’un  mauvais  dessein  rassembla 
Gesticulent,  noirs  sur  la  lune.  (p.  90) 

In  the  last  line  quoted,  the  two  clowns  are  described  as  silhouetted 
against  the  disc  of  the  newly-risen  moon.  Now,  for  two  persons  to  be 
seen  in  this  manner,  they  must  be  so  distant  from  the  observer  that 
they  appear,  relatively,  no  larger  than  the  moon.  Thus,  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  Verlaine  has  located  his  characters  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
himself,  the  observer  who  depicts  the  scene.  A  direct  continuation  from 
the  stanza  quoted  above  to  the  Bolognese  doctor,  and  then  on  to  his 
daughter  in  the  next  stanza,  at  least  implies  that  they,  too,  are  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  Scaramouche  and  Pulcinella.  In  reading  a  descriptive  poem  of 
this  type,  or  a  landscape  poem,  one  has  always  the  feeling  that  he  stands 
where  the  poet  stood  to  observe  and  describe  the  scene.  Hence,  by  creat¬ 
ing  such  an  effect  of  distance,  Verlaine  places  the  reader  as  well  as  him¬ 
self  at  a  point  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  poems. 

A  similar  effect  prevails  in  the  poem,  “Bruxelles,  I”  (p.  128),  where 
everything  is  clouded  in  the  half-light  of  lamps,  or  in  “Intérieur,”  where, 
on  account  of  the  darkness,  a  woman  is  reduced  to,  “Une  apparition 
bleue  et  blanche  de  femme”  (p.  202),  and  even  the  song  Verlaine  hears 
is  the  slow  echo  of  a  distant  song.  In  all  of  these  poems  obscured  light¬ 
ing  reduces  visibility  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  distance. 

Again,  this  is  a  point  in  which  Verlaine’s  practice  differs  from  Bau¬ 
delaire’s,  who  regarded  night  and  clouds  as  being  close.  In  both  “Spleen” 
(p.  215)  and  “Le  Couvercle”  (p.  354),  Baudelaire  compares  a  low-hang¬ 
ing  sky  to  a  lid  pressing  down  on  humanity,  and  in  “Le  Balcon”  (p. 
152)  oncoming  night  thickens  like  a  wall  and  brings  the  poet  closer  to 
his  mistress.  Therefore,  in  Baudelaire’s  mind,  darkness  surrounds  him 
and  his  subject,  pushing  them  closer  together,  while  Verlaine  considers 
darkness  more  as  an  obstacle  between  himself  and  his  subject. 

This  concept  of  Verlaine’s  is  apparent  in  his  fashion  of  seeing  con¬ 
crete  things  through  a  haze.  In  a  typical  situation,  fog  shrouds  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  and  the  meadow  in  the  foreground: 

La  lune  est  rouge  au  brumeux  horizon; 

Dans  un  brouillard  qui  danse,  la  prairie 
S’endort  fumeuse . . .  (“L’Heure  du  berger,”  p.  57) 
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Again,  a  piano  is  blurred  in  its  outlines  and  its  color  is  distorted  by 
the  faint  light  of  evening;  “Le  piano  que  baise  une  main  frêle  /  Luit 
dans  le  soir  rose  et  gris  vaguement”  (p.  123).  From  the  point  of  view 
of  implied  distance  between  the  poet  and  his  subject,  this  kind  of  ob¬ 
scured  lighting  suggests  distance  in  two  ways:  by  blurring  outlines  and 
dulling  or  distorting  colors,  it  operates  like  the  atmospheric  perspective 
used  by  painters,  and,  by  interposing  a  physical,  if  very  sheer,  obstacle 
between  the  observer  and  the  object,  it  creates  a  psychological  distance, 
the  feeling  that  the  object  is  not  immediately  at  hand,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  a  barrier.  Indeed,  such  a  feeling  of  distance  is  present  in  many 
of  Verlaine’s  poems  in  which  the  lighting  of  the  poetic  scene  is  reduced 
by  any  cause.  This  is  one  of  Verlaine’s  subtlest  means  of  implication; 
he  does  not  need  to  use  a  device  as  obvious  as  the  silhouettes  of  “Fan¬ 
toches”  to  suggest  distance. 

A  result  of  obscured  lighting  in  Verlaine’s  descriptions  is  mutation 
of  color:  at  night  ail  colors  are  black,  white,  or  gray,  and  the  rising 
moon  is  made  red  by  fog  on  the  horizon.  Especially  significant  are  the 
weakened,  pastel  shades  of  color  produced  by  high  overcast.  A  clear 
statement  of  Verlaine’s  color  esthetic  is  given  in  the  poem,  “Bourne¬ 
mouth”: 


11  fait  un  de  ces  temps  ainsi  que  je  les  aime. 

Ni  brume  ni  soleil!  le  soleil  deviné. 

Pressenti,  du  brouillard  mourant  dansant  à  même 
Le  ciel  très  haut  qui  tourne  et  fuit,  rose  de  crème; 
L’atmosphère  est  de  perle  et  la  mer  d’or  fané.  (p.  287) 

Here  we  have  what  might  be  called  the  most  typical  instance  of  Ver¬ 
laine’s  visual  esthetic:  it  is  not  dark,  but  rather,  the  light  is  obscured  by 
fog;  colors  are  present  but  in  deadened  form;  and  from  these  decidedly 
indefinite  visual  impressions,  Verlaine  draws  esthetic  pleasure,  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  about  him  characterized  by  movement,  sensation, 
flux,  and  inaccessibility  (the  sun  veiled  by  fog,  le  ciel  très  haut  ).  This 
esthetic  is  responsible  for  Verlaine  s  distinctive  color  descriptions,  the 
ubiquitous  terms  gris,  rose,  and  brun,  as  well  as  his  wide  range  of  sym 
onyms  for  white,  like  pâle,  blafard,  laiteux,  blême.  Indeed,  most  of  Ver¬ 
laine’s  color  epithets  are  tints  rather  than  such  expressions  of  true  col¬ 
ors  as  rouge  or  vert. 

Such  close  attention  to  the  visual  effects  of  obscured  lighting  suggests, 
of  course,  the  esthetic  of  Impressionist  painters,  and  we  should  indeed 
point  out  that  Verlaine  consciously  and  systematically  adapted  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  French  Impressionism  to  his  poetry,  as  the  Concourt  brothers 
had  adapted  them  to  prose.  The  closeness  of  the  parallel  is  illustrated 
by  the  blue  shadows  in  “A  La  Promenade”  (p.  85)  or  ‘‘Mandoline”  (p. 
91).  A  curious  example  of  Verlaine’s  Impressionist  lighting  occurs  in 
the  final  poem  of  Sagesse:  ‘‘Tout  bruit,  la  nature  et  l’homme,  dans  un 
bain  /  De  lumière  si  blanc  que  les  ombres  sont  roses”  (p.  195).  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  here,  in  addition  to  the  pink  shadows,  is  the  fact  that,  in 
one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  Verlaine  has  a  bright,  sunny  land¬ 
scape,  the  ‘‘bath  of  light”  figure  so  attenuates  the  feeling  of  sharp,  near 
outlines,  as  to  suggest  that  the  light  is  an  almost  intangible  veil  be¬ 
tween  the  poet  and  his  subject— a  typically  Impressionist  manner  of  see¬ 
ing  which  also  suggests  distance  and  separation. 

Verlaine’s  attitude  toward  light  and  color,  then,  is  pictorial,  while 
Baudelaire’s  is  more  symbolic.  Undoubtedly  a  reason  for  this  distinc¬ 
tion  lies  in  Verlaine’s  appreciation  of  French  Impressionism,  for  para¬ 
doxically  it  was  Verlaine,  who  apparently  had  no  connections  with  art, 
who  made  the  most  consistently  pictorial  use  of  obscured  lighting.  Gau¬ 
tier,  the  painter,  and  Baudelaire,  the  art  critic,  although  their  interest 
in  art  is  reflected  in  their  works,  never  used  light  in  their  poetry  the 
way  a  painter  does  in  his  painting.  Verlaine  could  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Hugo’s  sketches  and  watercolors  betray  the  same  clair- 
obscur  technique  as  his  poetry.  Baudelaire  could  have  been  equally 
aware  of  this  fact,  too,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
same  impulse  to  duplicate  the  techniques  of  painting  in  his  poetry. 

We  have  mentioned  that,  in  the  matter  of  personal  taste,  the  two  poets 
reacted  oppositely  to  the  blazing,  southern  sun.  Perhaps  a  more  cogent 
explanation  lies  in  the  poets’  intellectual  interests.  Baudelaire,  we  have 
noted,  equates  darkness  with  cold  and  regards  both  as  negative  quali¬ 
ties,  the  absence  of  sun.  Such  a  conception  is  almost  theological  in  its 
overtones  and  symbolism:  the  sun  is  like  a  primitive  deity  or  a  kind  of 
divine  grace,  whose  absence  bodes  ill.  This  notion,  to  be  sure,  harmon¬ 
izes  both  with  Baudelaire’s  preoccupation  with  sin  and  death  and  with 
his  theme  of  tropical  exoticism.  If  this  scheme,  from  Verlaine’s  view¬ 
point  at  least,  seems  to  involve  an  inconsistent,  double  standard,  it  is 
nevertheless  systematic  and  well  thought  out  in  its  symbolism— an  intel¬ 
lectual  kind  of  symbol. 

Verlaine’s  use  of  light  is  not  symbolic;  it  is  based  exclusively  on  his 
painter’s  vision,  in  keeping  with  the  sensuous  tenor  of  his  work  and 
with  his  poetic  expression  of  the  message  of  the  senses.  While  Verlaine’s 
poetry  is  far  less  naïve  than  the  ‘‘pauvre  Lélian”  legend  would  have  us 
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believe,  it  is  true  that  his  poetry  is  devoid  of  “philosophy,”  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  preoccupations  of  a  Baudelaire,  for  example.  Thus,  while  Bau¬ 
delaire  ponders  the  twin  effects  of  sunshine— heat  and  light— Verlaine 
is  content  merely  to  report  the  physical  world  as  revealed  hy  the  sun’s 
ever-changing  rays. 

Montana  State  University 


Anouilh’s  Other  "Antigone” 


hy  David  J.  DeLaura 
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H  HE  CUTS  AND  ADDITIONS  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  Galantiere  in 
the  text  of  Jean  Anouilh’s  Antigone  (1944)  seriously  distort  the  substan¬ 
tive  content  of  Anouilh’s  drame  à  thèse  and  markedly  hamper  its  dra¬ 
matic  impact  as  well.  The  American  version  accomplishes  this  latter 
questionable  end  by  derailing  the  power  and  logic  of  dramatic  develop¬ 
ment  and  by  robbing  the  play  of  some  of  its  most  telling  lines  and  ef¬ 
fects.  Galantiere’s  “adaptation”  ajapears  in  an  influential  anthology,^ 
and,  in  classrooms  and  theater  groups  throughout  the  country,  continues 
sadly  to  misrepresent  a  major  creative  achievement  of  contemporary 
French  existentialist  thought  and  art. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Pressey  take  note  that,  in  Katherine  Cornell’s 
New  York  production  in  1946,  Galantiere  added  to  the  parts  of  Antig¬ 
one,  Haemon,  and  the  guards,  but  they  assure  us:  “Whatever  textual 
changes  may  have  been  made  for  Miss  Cornell’s  production,  the  text  as 
printed  here  shows  no  serious  additions  to  Anouilh’s,  except  when  An¬ 
tigone  distinguishes  between  God  and  His  priests”  (WP,  p.  113).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  simply  not  true.  The  distorting  pressures  exercised  by 
Galantiere  s  busy  scissors  and  paste  mar  a  number  of  the  crucial  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  play,  especially  the  finale.  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  of  tone  and  emphasis. 

First  and  most  important,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  religious  tone. 
The  American  editors  correctly  comment  that  “In  the  French  Antigone 
the  name  of  God  is  used  only  as  an  oath  or  simple  intensifier”  (WP, 
p.  113).  But  Galantiere’s  added  “religious”  notes  go  well  beyond  Antig¬ 
one  s  distinction  between  God  and  His  priests,  and  in  fact  are  a  major 
feature  of  the  American  adaptè'r’s  softening  and  rounding  off  of  Antig¬ 
one  s  character.  Only  once,  it  seems,  does  Antigone  in  the  French  text 
invoke  even  a  quasi-religious  motive  in  her  insistence  on  burying  her 
brother.  But  even  here  it  is  a  strikingly  personal  and  only  dubiously 
religious  impulse  which  she  asserts;  the  French  and  English  texts  agree 
in  her  statement:  “I  owed  it  to  him.  Those  who  are  not  buried  wander 
eternally  and  find  no  rest.  .  .  .  Polynices  has  earned  his  rest”  {WP,  p. 

1  Contemporary  Drama:  Eleven  Plays,  ed.  E.  Bradlee  Watson  and  Benfield  Pressey 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1956).  Hereafter  cited  as  WP.  The  original  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  by  Random  House  (New  York,  1946). 
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126).  But  at  this  point  the  parallel  breaks  down.  Creon,  in  both  ver¬ 
sions,  shortly  thereafter  attacks  this  allegedly  religious  motive,  and 
shows  up  the  emptiness  of  this  “priestly  abracadabra”  (“ce  bredouillage 
en  série  sur  sa  dépouille”).^  Galantiere’s  Antigone  answers  simply:  “Yes, 

I  have  seen  all  that”  {WP,  p.  127).  In  Anouilh’s  play,  by  contrast,  Creon 
concludes,  in  a  key  phrase  of  the  play;  “C’est  absurdel”  And  Antigone 
replies:  “Oui,  c’est  absurde”  (Ant.,  p.  75).  The  deflection  of  meaning 
is  complete  when  Galantiere’s  heroine  is  made  to  answer:  “No,  Creon. 
There  is  God  and  there  are  His  priests.  They  are  not  the  same  things. 
You  are  not  free  to  do  with  men  as  you  wish— not  even  when  they  are 
dead.”  A  glance  at  Anouilh's  text  reveals  that  the  heroine  in  the  French 
original  is  far  less  consciously  noble  and  far  more  “selfish”  in  tone: 

Creon:  Pourquoi  fais-tu  ce  geste,  alors?  Pour  les  autres,  pour  ceux  qui 
y  croient?  Pour  les  dresser  contre  moi? 

Antigone:  Non. 

Creon:  Ni  pour  les  autres,  ni  pour  ton  frère?  Pour  qui  alors? 

Antigone:  Pour  personne.  Pour  moi.  (Ant.,  p.  76) 

For  similar  reasons,  it  seems,  Galantiere  had  left  to  the  Chorus,  in  a 
monologue  just  prior  to  the  great  confrontation  of  Antigone  and  Creon, 
the  remark  that  “Tragedy  is  restful;  and  the  reason  is  that  hope,  that 
foul,  deceitful  thing,  has  no  part  in  it”  {WP,  p.  123).  But  when  such 
sentiments  are  appropriate  on  Antigone’s  own  lips,  they  are  simply  ex¬ 
cised  in  the  English  text.  Taunted  by  Creon  that  in  her  refusal  of  “hap¬ 
piness”  she  is  like  her  father,  Oedipus,  she  replies  in  the  original:  “Nous 
sommes  de  ceux  qui  lui  sautent  dessus  quand  ils  le  rencontrent,  votre 
espoir,  votre  cher  espoir,  votre  sale  espoir!”  (Ant.,  p.  100)  “Filthy  hope!” 
These  are  the  unpleasant  words  the  New  York  Antigone  cannot  utter, 
whereas  they  are  entirely  suitable  to  Anouilh’s  heroine,  who  is  frankly 
a  difficult,  intractable,  willful,  and  assertive  creature,  no  bearer  of  sol¬ 
emn  metaphysical  burdens. 

The  changes  in  tone  and  precision  become  especially  evident  in  the 
prison  scene.  As  she  dictates  a  letter  to  her  lover,  Haemon,  who  will 
never  receive  it,  Antigone  has,  in  both  versions,  two  characteristics  which 
maintain  our  essential  sympathy  for  her-her  loneliness  and  her  fear: 
“it’s  so  dreadful  here  alone.  I  am  afraid”  (PW,  p.  134);  “j’ai  peur”  (Ant., 
p.  119).  Beyond  this,  however,  the  two  texts  diverge  quite  radically,  the 
American  in  the  direction  of  sentimentality  and  blurred  outlines.  Where 
Galantiere  has  Antigone  dictate,  “My  darling,  I  had  to  die”  (WP,  p. 

2  Antigone  (Paris:  La  Table  Ronde,  1946),  p.  75.  Hereafter  cited  as  Ant. 
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134),  her  distant  French  cousin  had  actually  said:  “Mon  chéri,  j’ai  vou¬ 
lu  mourir....’’  {Ant.,  p.  118;  emphasis  added)  Galantiere  adds  a  note 
which  smudges  the  clarity  of  her  characterization  as  developed  up  to 
that  point:  “But  it  was  not  for  myself,”  says  the  American  heroine,  “No, 
it  wasn’t  for  myself”  {WP,  pp.  134-35).  No  trace  of  this  is  in  the  French. 
Antigone  there  writes  simply  to  her  lover:  “Pardon,  mon  chéri.  Sans  la 
petite  Antigone,  vous  auriez  tous  été  bien  tranquilles”  {Ant.,  p.  120), 
and  we  inevitably  recall  her  stark  answer  earlier  in  the  play:  “Pour 
personne.  Pour  moi.”  Galantiere’s  omissions  are  equally  disturbing. 
Anouilh’s  heroine  is  not  merely  afraid  but  unclear  as  to  the  rationale 
of  her  conduct.  She  is  pathetically  willing  to  admit  that  Creon  is,  in 
some  sense,  right,  and  she  even  admits  to  being  uncertain  of  why  she 
is  dying:  “Ft  Créon  avait  raison,  c’est  terrible,  maintenant,  à  côté  de 
cet  homme,  je  ne  sais  plus  pourquoi  je  meurs”  {Ant.,  pp.  118-19). 

Certain  touches  prepare  us  for  the  total  subversion  of  the  finale.  Hae- 
mon’s  warning,  for  example,  to  his  father  (“Already  the  people  are  full 
of  fear  and  anger  because  you  have  not  buried  Polynices,”  WP,  p.  133), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  French  though  it  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Greek,  is  the  prelude  to  a  “patriotic”  conclusion.  This  planned  distor¬ 
tion  is  emphasized,  moreover,  by  Galantiere’s  having  given  the  Chorus 
two  pious  remarks  which  Anouilh  did  not  write.  When  Haemon  breaks 
with  his  father,  the  Chorus  is  made  to  say:  “Creon,  the  gods  have  a 
way  of  punishing  injustice”  {WP,  p.  133).  And  after  the  horrible  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  multiple  suicide  at  the  end,  the  Chorus  comments:  “You 
who  would  not  bury  Polynices  today  will  bury  Eurydice  and  Haemon 
tomorrow.  And  Antigone,  too.  [Pause.]  The  gods  take  a  hand  in  every 
game,  Creon.  Even  politics’  {WP,  p.  135).  To  this  latter  invented  re¬ 
mark  Creon  (“nodding  soberly”)  replies:  “The  gods!”  Presumably  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  hard  and  confident  secularist  and  rationalist  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  play  has  now  come  to  realize  that  “the  gods”  are 
not  to  be  mocked.  This  is  simply  unintelligible  in  the  light  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French  play.  Anouilh’s  Chorus  says  merely:  “Et  tu  es  tout 
seul  maintenant,  Créon,”  and  Creon’s  entire  reply  is:  “Tout  seul,  oui” 
{Ant.,  p.  125).  (These  latter  enigmatic  lines  are  retained  in  Galantiere’s 
version,  augmented  by  the  unwarranted  reference  to  the  gods.) 

The  Chorus’s  concluding  comments  are,  finally,  distorted  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition.  Removed  in  English  from  Anouilh’s  somber,  almost  bemused, 
finale,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  inscrutability  of  the  “fever”  which  shook 
Antigone,  are  the  following  lines  of  the  Chorus:  “Sans  la  petite  Anti¬ 
gone,  c  est  vrai,  ils  auraient  tous  été  bien  tranquilles.  Mais  maintenant. 
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c’est  fini.  ...  Et  ceux  qui  vivent  encore  vont  commencer  tout  douce¬ 
ment  à  les  oublier  et  à  confondre  leurs  noms.  C’est  fini.  Antigone  est 
calmée  maintenant,  nous  ne  saurons  jamais  de  quelle  fièvre”  [Ant.,  pp. 
126-27).  The  real  quality  of  Galantiere’s  individual  creative  impulse 
in  his  “adaptation”  is  revealed  in  the  lines  he  instead  awards  to  this 
detached,  even  cynical  commentator,  suddenly  turned  moralist;  “Creon 
was  the  most  rational,  the  most  plausible  of  tyrants.  But  like  all  tyrants, 
he  refused  to  distinguish  between  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  the 
things  that  are  God’s.  Now  and  again,  in  the  three  thousand  years  since 
the  first  Antigone  was  heard  of,  someone  has  had  to  come  forward  to 
remind  men  of  this  distinction.  And  whether  we  say  that  the  result  is 
Christianity,  or  popular  revolution,  or  underground  resistance,  the 
cause  is  always  the  same— a  passionate  belief  that  moral  law  exists,  and 
a  passionate  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  personality”  {WP,  p.  136). 
The  noble  humanitarianism  of  this  gratuitous  ending,  rife  with  com¬ 
fortable  patriotism  and  sentimental  sanctities,  is  a  world  apart  from  the 
Antigone  who  dies,  she  knows  not  why,  but  merely  because  she  has  done 
what  she  knows  she  must  do— and  certainly  not  for  the  higher  laws  of 
religion,  the  Resistance,  or  a  code  stressing  “the  sanctity  of  the  human 
personality.”® 

I  have  presented  here  the  main  evidence  for  the  contention  that  Ga¬ 
lantiere’s  “adaptation”  of  Anouilh’s  Antigone  is  a  systematic  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  French  playwright’s  intentions,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  scarce¬ 
ly  intelligible  as  it  stands.  No  doubt  the  production  of  Anouilh’s  play 
in  Paris,  in  February  1944,  was  an  act  of  personal  and  national  hero¬ 
ism,  and  the  play  rightly  became  a  rallying  point  for  intellectuals  and 
populace  alike.  And  the  American  critics,  judging  on  the  basis  of  Ga¬ 
lantiere’s  text,  insisted,  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  production  in  1946, 
on  the  play’s  essentially  patriotic  and  moral  context  as  a  document  of 
the  French  Resistance.^  But  of  course  Anouilh  never  indulges  in  the 
kind  of  easy  “pious”  rhetoric  to  which  Galantiere  gives  full  play,  and 
surely  the  significance  of  the  French  original  cannot  be  limited  to  this 
constricting  topical  reference.  Its  emotional  and  spiritual  ambiance 

3  In  a  subtle  defense  of  Antigone’s  apparently  self-regarding  motivation,  Stark 
Young’s  review  of  the  Broadway  production  spoke  of  the  play  as  dealing  with  "the 
profound  and  hidden  ties  of  family  devotion  and  its  loving  mystery,  plus  the  recoil 
from  a  sense  of  outrage  done  to  our  deepest  instincts’’  {Immortal  Shadows  [New  York; 
Hill  and  Wang,  s.d.],  p.  237;  original  edition  [New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1948],  p.  260). 

4  See,  for  example,  John  Mason  Brown’s  review  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
turcj  XXIX  (March  9,  1946),  pp.  24-26. 
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draws  on  elements  present  in  French  life  and  thought  well  before  the 
Second  World  War— elements  which  contributed  to  the  shape  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  French  existentialism.  We  should  have  less  objection  to  Galan- 
tiere’s  insensitivity  to  Anouilh’s  tone  and  point,  if  he  had  presented 
us  with  an  internally  coherent  new  play  (this  is,  after  all,  an  “adapta¬ 
tion”);  but  precisely  because  the  general  lines  of  Antigone’s  refusal  of 
life,  her  grand  “No”  to  life  (“Ce  qui  importait  pour  elle,  c’était  de 
refuser  et  de  mourir”;  “Moi,  je  n’ai  pas  dit  ‘oui’!”;  Ant.,  pp.  105,  81), 
are  clear  to  an  informed  reader  even  in  the  English  text,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  Galantiere’s  adaptation  is  in  any  way  an  alternative  and  in¬ 
tegral  new  creation. 

Anouilh’s  tragedy  is  played  out  in  an  “absurd”  universe  where  An¬ 
tigone’s  desperate  resolution  is  close  to  the  despairing  “acte  gratuit”  fa¬ 
miliar  in  existentialist  thought;  it  is  a  universe  where  neither  major  fig¬ 
ure  can  win,  and  where  there  are  no  final  answers  (Antigone  and  her 
father,  Oedipus,  are  “de  ceux  qui  posent  les  questions  jusqu’au  bout,” 
Ant.,  p.  100).  In  such  a  dramatic  context  any  full  vindication  of  either 
party  is  rendered  impossible,  and  our  genuine  sympathy  for  Antigone 
is  seriously  qualified  by  the  hints  of  her  failure  in  absolute  “integrity.’’^ 
Amid  the  muted  hints  of  Anouilh’s  original  intentions  which  remain 
in  the  American  version,  we  sense  that  most  of  Galantiere’s  changes 
(usually  small  bits  here  and  there,  but  revealing  a  practiced  eye  for  de¬ 
leting  the  uncomfortable  line  and  adding  the  resounding  commonplace) 
pull  in  the  direction  of  softening  and  rationalizing  the  heroine’s  char¬ 
acter  and  intentions;  his  version  resolutely  resists  any  taint  of  “pessi¬ 
mism.”  Superficially,  his  treatment  brings  the  play  closer  to  the  tone  of 
the  Sophoclean  original,  where  a  conflict  between  two  abstract  princi¬ 
ples,  the  Law  of  the  Gods  and  the  Law  of  the  State,  is  presented,  and 
where  little  obstructs  our  sympathies  for  the  heroine,  who  goes  to  death 
vindicated  before  God  and  man.  Galantiere’s  heroine  is,  at  first  glance, 
like  Sophocles’,  a  pure  and  strong-willed  girl  forced  to  endure  a  terrible 
fate  for  higher  principles.  In  contrast  to  both  these  versions,  it  should 
be  clear,  the  French  heroine  dies,  in  a  real  sense,  for  herself.  She  asserts 
the  possibility  of  freedom,  responsibility,  and  self-integrity,  to  be  sure, 
even  in  an  “absurd”  universe;  but  her  difficult  and  willful  clamor,  her 
pour  moi,  is  precisely  the  measure  of  the  distance  Anouilh  marks  off 

«  A  point  brought  up  in  Wallace  Fowlie’s  helpful,  if  rather  diffuse,  treatment  of 
Anouilh:  Dionysus  in  Paris  (New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1960),  p.  122.  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  argument  for  the  "existentialüt”  quality  of  Anouilh’s  play  h  pre¬ 
sented  by  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  “Les  Deux  Antigone,"  Revue  de  Paris,  Sept.  1959 
pp.  129-33. 
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from  his  Greek  original— not  to  speak  of  his  heroine’s  American  avatar. 

But,  in  any  honest  account,  Galantiere’s  apparently  more  “classical” 
scheme  is  only  a  decoy  at  best:  if  nothing  else,  his  distance  from  the 
felt  realities  of  the  religious  situation  in  the  Sophocles  play  and  his 
suspiciously  generous  sentiment  would  have  militated  against  the  par¬ 
allel,  even  if  it  were  inherently  possible  to  revive  classical  tragedy.  One’s 
final  suspicion  is  that  the  end  product  of  Mr.  Galantiere’s  deadly  patch¬ 
ings— half  exciting  French  "intellectual”  theater,  half  sentimental  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  American  expectations  and  Miss  Cornell’s  special  talents 
—were  made  with  a  knowing  eye  on  the  receptivities  and  tolerances  of 
the  Broadway  trade.  As  a  result,  a  whole  generation  in  this  country 
has  been  deprived  of  the  impact  of  one  of  Anouilh’s  most  integral  and 
disturbing  dramatic  creations.® 

University  of  Texas 

«  It  should  be  noted  that  a  later  version  of  the  play  by  Galantiere,  published  in 
England  (Methuen,  1951),  is  far  more  faithful  to  Anouilh’s  intentions. 


A  propos  de  “Gigi”:  Littérature  et  sociologie 


par  Charles  Hérisson 


IGI  EST  UN  EXCELLENT  PETIT  ROMAN.  L’histoire  de  la 


jeune  fille,  qui  échappe  de  juste  au  sort  de  grande  demi-mondaine,  est 
attachante.  En  une  soixantaine  de  pages,  avec  une  économie  de  mots  et 
de  moyens  remarquable,  ce  livre  offre  aussi  un  tableau  extrêmement 
juste  et  nuancé  d’un  groupe  social:  le  demi-monde  de  1899. 

Si  on  y  regarde  de  près,  Gigi  n’est  pas,  d’ailleurs,  seulement  une  étude 
de  mœurs  executée  avec  brio,  c’est,  en  fait,  une  véritable  monographie 
ayant  une  valeur  sociologique.  Colette  sociologue,  allons  donc;  c’est  un 
paradoxe,  une  gageure!  Comment  un  esprit  si  peu  philosophique  aurait- 
il  pu  réaliser  cette  prouesse?  Certes,  Colette,  ne  s’embarasse  pas  de  phi¬ 
losophie  et  d’idées  préconçues;  la  terminologie  prétentieuse  des  spécia¬ 
listes  des  sciences  sociales  lui  est  étrangère.  Mais  elle  a  une  bonne  con¬ 
naissance  de  la  haute  galanterie,  que  n’avaient  ni  l’auteur  de  Splen¬ 
deurs  et  misères  des  courtisanes  ni  celui  de  Nana.  Elle  avait  gravité  dans 
ce  milieu  avec  Willy  et  pendant  la  période  difficile  qui  s’écoule  entre 
son  divorce  et  son  second  mariage.  Observatrice  pénétrante,  grande  ad¬ 
miratrice  de  Balzac,  romancier  sociologue  dont  elle  connaît,  a-t-elle  dit, 
l’œuvre  “profondément  et  familièrement,’’  elle  a  su  faire  vivre  le  demi- 
monde  pour  ses  lecteurs. 


L’histoire  de  Gigi  s’insère  dans  l’époque  “Fin  de  Siècle’’;  elle  est  si¬ 
tuée  dans  le  temps  par  quelques  détails  pittoresques  et  significatifs  con¬ 
cernant  la  mode  (“chapeaux  démesurés,’’  “paletot-sac,”  de  Dion-Bouton 
décapotables,  “automobiles  hautes  et  légèrement  évasées”),  et  par  l’in¬ 
troduction  de  certains  personnages  historiques— demi-mondaines  et  chan¬ 
teuses  célèbres  (Caroline  Otero,  Cléo  de  Mérode,  Liane  de  Pougy,  Emi- 
lienne  d’Alençon,  Polaire),  les  fameux  clowns  et  acrobates  Footit  et  Cho¬ 
colat,  des  auteurs  et  personnages  en  vue  (Feydeau,  de  Dion,  Barthou,  La- 
chaille,  souvenir  de  Max  Lebaudy,  “le  petit  sucrier”),  restaurants  chics 
et  lieux  de  plaisir  (Durand,  Pré-Catelan,  Palais  de  Glace),  et  journaux 
aux  échos  indiscrets  comme  Gil  Blas.^  Tous  ces  détails,  et  bien  d’autres, 
sont  jetés  négligemment  dans  le  récit.  Cette  présentation  sans  esprit  dé 
système  fait  que  le  roman  ne  pèche  jamais  par  lourdeur. 

1  pp.  12,  42,  11,  31,  15,  29,  19.  La  pagination  des  citations  est  celle  du  tome  XIII 
des  Œuvres  complètes  de  Colette  (Paris:  Flammarion,  1950). 
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Colette  a  déterminé  d’un  coup  de  crayon  léger,  mais  incisif  et  précis, 
les  contours  et  les  frontières  du  groupe  social  étudié  à  un  moment 
donné  de  son  histoire,  précaution  indispensable  du  sociologue.  Il  s’agit 
des  demi-mondaines,  c’est-à-dire  d’une  catégorie  sociale  bien  distincte 
des  autres.  Elle  a  ses  mœurs,  son  étiquette,  ses  habitudes,  ses  rites,  son 
échelle  de  valeurs  et  son  code  moral.  Elle  est  séparée  des  courtisanes  et 
du  monde  proprement  dit  dans  lequel  elle  a  partiellement  accès,  sur¬ 
tout  s’il  s’agit  des  grandes  demi-mondaines  de  Paris. 

Le  demi-monde  de  ce  temps  est,  dans  une  large  mesure,  le  produit  de 
la  structure  sociale  engendrant  d’immenses  fortunes,  du  statut  inférieur 
des  femmes  et  des  relations  entre  les  sexes  qui  découlent  de  ce  dernier. 
Les  mâles  se  complaisent  dans  les  faiblesses  féminines.  “Un  joli  lot  de 
faiblesse  .  .  .  c’est  notre  bagage  indispensable  auprès  des  hommes,”  dit 
pertinemment  tante  Alicia,  la  fine  mouche  (p.  39).  Les  jeunes  filles  de 
la  bonne  société  étaient  sévèrement  gardées.  De  là,  avant  leur  mariage 
avec  une  personne  de  leur  rang,  ces  liaisons  de  fils  de  famille  avec  des 
demi-mondaines.  L’émancipation  des  femmes,  au  cours  de  ces  quarante 
dernières  années,  semble  avoir  mis  fin  a  1  âge  d  or  du  demi-monde. 

L’association  des  demi-mondaines  avec  la  haute  société  ne  dure  évi¬ 
demment  que  le  temps  de  leur  splendeur,  a  moins  d  un  mariage  très 
rare.  Ensuite,  elles  retombent  dans  une  obscurité  doree  si  elles  ont  été 
sages.  C’est  le  cas  de  tante  Alicia  et,  dans  une  moindre  mesure,  de  la 
grand’mère  de  Gigi. 

Non  seulement  le  demi-monde  est  distinct  des  autres  gioupes,  mais, 
ce  qui  est  peut-être  plus  important  du  point  de  vue  sociologique,  c  est 
que  ses  membres  ont  le  sentiment  très  net  de  leur  difference  et  de  leur 
séparation:  ils  ont  une  conscience  de  groupe  très  marquée  et  veulent  à 
tout  prix  maintenir  les  distinctions  sociales. 

Les  demi-mondaines  sont  fières  d’être  une  sorte  d’appendice  des  classes 
riches  et  oisives  et  de  jouer  ainsi  un  rôle  important.  Elles  considèrent 
qu’elles  ont  une  sorte  de  monopole  sur  ces  hommes  du  monde.  Cest 
leur  chasse  gardée  (pp.  23-24).  Un  droit  au  travail  d’un  nouvel  ordre, 

pourquoi  pas? 

Cet  orgueil  et  cette  conscience  de  classe  ou  plus  exactement  de  groupe 
n’excluent  pas,  d’ailleurs,  le  désir  de  s’élever  au  dessus  de  leur  rang. 
C’est  pourquoi  le  mariage  avec  un  de  leurs  riches  amants,  lequel  leur 
permet  cette  ascension  définitive,  est  considéré  comme  un  triomphe  sur 
lequel  il  ne  faut  pourtant  pas  trop  compter  (pp.  31,  36). 

Les  grandes  demi-mondaines  tournent  avec  envie  leur  regard  vers  le 
monde.  Dans  son  ouvrage,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  le  socio- 
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logue  américain  Veblen  avait  souligné,  il  y  a  déjà  assez  longtemps,  cette 
fascination  exercée  par  la  classe  supérieure  sur  celle  placée  au  dessous 
d’elle. 

Ce  sentiment  s'accompagne  chez  les  parents  de  Gigi  du  mépris  de  la 
petite  bourgeoise, 2  ce  qui  est  naturel  à  une  époque  où  les  distinctions 
de  classe  étaient  plus  marquées  qu’au jourd’hui.  Gigi  ne  doit  pas  fré¬ 
quenter  les  “gens  ordinaires.’’  Il  est  vrai  que  cette  interdiction  est  fon¬ 
dée  sur  une  raison  pratique:  ils  sont  “inutiles.’’  Parmi  ces  derniers,  il 
faut  compter  les  hommes  mariés  qui  ne  pourraient  pas  évidemment  as¬ 
surer  aux  demi-mondaines  un  rang  ou  statut  compatibles  avec  ce  qu’elles 
considèrent  leur  dignité  et  aussi  leur  sécurité  (pp.  35,  36). 

Mme  Alvarez  et  sa  sœur  partagent  les  préjugés  des  hautes  classes  de 
l’époque  à  l’égard  de  femmes  qui  travaillent  et,  en  particulier,  des  ar¬ 
tistes.  Elles  sont  affligées  que  la  fille  de  Mme  Alvarez  ne  soit  qu’une 
seconde  chanteuse  à  l’Opéra-Comique.  Elles  méprisent  les  artistes  de 
mudc-hall.3  Ce  préjugé  n’est,  d’ailleurs,  pas  exempt  de  jalousie  .  .  .  pro¬ 
fessionnelle,  en  quelque  sorte,  les  artistes  étant  des  rivales  redoutables 
pour  les  demi-mondaines.  Mais,  cet  orgueil  de  groupe  est  aussi  fondé  sur 
une  supériorité  supposée  de  caractère  (p.  25).  Une  grande  demi-mon¬ 
daine  n’est  pas  une  femme  ordinaire;  elle  doit  être  une  femme  de  tête 
(p.  36). 

Colette  nous  a  présenté,  en  quelques  lignes,  mais  d’une  façon  saisis¬ 
sante,  la  structure  d’une  famille  de  demi-mondaines.  Pas  d’hommes.  Il 
s  agit  de  femmes  seules  de  trois  générations:  grand’mère,  grand’tante, 
mère  et  fille  et  la  vie  familiale  se  ressent  de  cette  sorte  de  matriarcat 
(pp.  10,  36). 

Les  deux  seules  demi-mondaines  peintes  avec  précision  sont  fort  âgées 
et  sont,  pour  ainsi  dire,  en  retraite.  Certes,  bien  des  allusions  sont  fai¬ 
tes,  mais,  d’une  façon  indirecte,  à  leur  vie  et  leur  gloire  passées. 

Les  demi-mondaines  en  activité  n’apparaissent  qu’à  travers  les  con¬ 
versations  de  la  famille  et  les  confidences  de  Lachaille.  Quoiqu’à  peine 
esquissées,  elles  sont  très  vivantes  avec  leurs  noms  de  bataille  à  parti¬ 
cule,  leurs  folles  dépenses,  leurs  caprices,  leurs  allures  tapageuses,  leur 

goût  de  se  donner  en  spectacle:  suicides,  coups  de  revolver  publicitaires 
et  scènes  en  public.'* 

Hollywood,  avec  ses  scandales  et  ses  journaux  à  l’affût  de  nouvelles 
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faisandées,  rappelle  cette  société.  Le  mariage  a,  cependant,  donné  un 
semblant  de  respectabilité  à  ces  liaisons  éphémères  et  la  femme,  qui  tra¬ 
vaille,  loin  d’être  méprisée,  y  est  honorée,  en  partie,  pour  les  millions 
qu’elle  gagne. 

Quant  à  “Lachaille  les  sucres”  qui  gaspille  avec  ses  maîtresses  son  ar¬ 
gent,  Colette  en  a  fait  par  petites  touches  un  portrait  saisissant  de  fils 
à  papa  désœuvré,  dont  l’immense  “fortune”  pèse  “sur  ses  épaules”  d’adul¬ 
te,  demeuré  encore  enfant  à  “trente-trois  ans”  (p.  24).  Elle  a  fixé  les 
traits  essentiels  de  son  comportement  absurde  et  de  ses  plaisirs  vains 
qui  sont  devenus  des  habitudes  et  des  servitudes  ennuyeuses,  même  pour 
lui.  Au  fond,  ce  n’est  pas  un  mauvais  garçonl 

Mme  Alvarez  et  sa  sœur,  hors  de  combat  en  raison  de  leur  âge,  re¬ 
portent  toutes  leurs  ambitions  sur  Gigi;  Andrée,  la  mère  de  cette  der¬ 
nière,  les  a  profondément  déçues  en  refusant  de  continuer  les  tradi¬ 
tions  familiales.  Cette  attitude  est  parfaitement  naturelle;  les  parents 
veulent  que  leurs  enfants  fassent  mieux  qu’eux-mêmes.  Gigi  les  inquiète, 
d’ailleurs;  elle  est  en  retard  pour  son  âge;  elle  est  “douce,”  s’accomode 
d’une  “vie  casanière,”  n’est  pas  “changeante”  et  ne  paraît  pas  avoir 
d’ambition.  Elles  ne  cessent  de  le  déplorer.  C’est  une  véritable  rengaine.^ 

La  grand’ tante  et  la  grand’mère  sont  bien  individualisées.  Leur  ca¬ 
ractère  et  leur  tempérament  sont  différents.  Colette  semble,  de  ce  point 
de  vue,  procéder  de  la  conception  balzacienne,  selon  laquelle  l’individu 
est,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  le  produit  de  son  milieu. 

La  grand’mère  a  même  un  physique  qui  reflète  sa  personnalité  mora¬ 
le  et  sa  vie  passée  (pp.  9-10).  S’agit-il  d’un  mimétisme  cher  à  Balzac  et 
^  Lavater,  l’apôtre  de  la  physiognomonie,  ou  bien  est-ce  un  gentil  a  la 
manière  de”? 

La  mentalité  de  Mme  Alvarez  a  été  conditionnée  par  son  existence. 
Ses  amants  étaient  riches,  mais  pas  assez  hupjies  pour  élargir  ses  ho¬ 
rizons  de  femme  peu  instruite.  Elle  n’a  guère  voyagé  et  n’a  pas  beau¬ 
coup  d’imagination  (p.  57).  Elle  fait  même  à  1  occasion  des  fautes  de 
prononciation:  “sujétion;’  “esquis.”  Sa  façon  de  parler  aurait  horripilé 
Flaubert  (pp.  44,  57)  et  ses  maniérismes  sont  ceux  d’une  petite  bour¬ 
geoise  (p.  15).  Elle  a  le  comportement  de  sa  condition  économique  et 
sociale:  petites  rentes  et  intérieur  “modeste.  ®  Elle  mène  une  vie  casa¬ 
nière  et  étroite,  vaquant  avec  régularité  aux  soins  ménagers  (p.  26).  Elle 
ne  lit  pas,  si  ce  n’est  quelques  journaux,  en  particulier  GU  Bias,  Pans 
en  amour,  qui  rapportent  les  prouesses  et  les  scandales  des  demi-mon- 
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daines  et  de  leurs  riches  amants.  Elle  adore  la  conversation  de  Lachaille, 
car  il  lui  donne  très  souvent  des  “certitudes”  (p.  29). 

Tante  Alicia  est  différente.  Différence  de  tempérament,  mais  aussi  de 
caractère,  due  à  des  conditions  d’existence  autres.  Comme  dit  sa  sœur, 
elle  a  un  beau  passé.  Elle  a  eu  d’illustres  amants  (pp.  16,  38).  Elle  a 
encore  un  train  de  vie  élégant:  intérieur  luxueux  et  raffiné;  un  “domes¬ 
tique  mâle”  est  attaché  à  son  service  (pp.  33-35).  C’est  elle  qui  donne 
les  leçons  de  bon  ton  à  Gilberte.  Elle  pose  à  la  vieille  marquise,  affecte 
une  santé  délicate  et  a  des  migraines.  Plus  intelligente  que  sa  sœur, 
elle  parle  avec  plus  de  distinction,  en  tout  cas,  plus  de  facilité;  elle  a 
même  un  certain  flot  de  vocabulaire  et,  l’imagination  aidant,  elle  peut 
être  presque  lyrique  et  romanesque  pour  tenter  Gigi  qui  est  réticente 
à  l’idée  de  devenir  la  maîtresse  de  Gaston  (pp.  57-58). 

L’esprit  d’un  groupe  se  reconnaît  à  son  système  d’éducation.  A  cet 
égard,  celle  donnée  à  Gigi  par  ses  parents  est  très  révélatrice  de  la  con¬ 
ception  de  vie  et  du  code  moral  des  demi-mondaines. 

Cette  éducation  est  fondamentalement  immorale,  puisqu’il  s’agit  de 

femmes  sans  honneur  préparant  Gigi  à  une  carrière  déshonorante, 
et,  pourtant,  elle  est  stricte  et  vise  a  inculquer  des  “habitudes  honora¬ 
bles”  (p.  28)  ou,  en  tout  cas,  recommandables,  et  certaines  jeunes  filles 
d’aujourd’hui  gagneraient  à  observer  les  règles  de  maintien  enseignées 
à  Gigi. 

Il  est  intéressant  d’analyser  brièvement  ce  système  rigoureux  d’inter¬ 
dictions,  rites  et  devoirs.  La  pauvre  Gilberte  en  a  “la  tête  qui  éclate.” 

Ici  et  là,  Colette  indique  avec  précision  les  règles  strictes  d’hygiène: 
soins  du  corps,"^  régime  alimentaire  (pp.  40,  41).  La  mère  de  Gigi,  elle- 
même,  femme  très  apathique,  avachie  et  sans  caractère,  n’a  pas  oublié 
les  principes  de  propreté  qui  lui  ont  été  inculqués  (pp.  25-26). 

Gigi  ne  doit  pas  être  commune  et  ordinaire.  Ses  gestes  (p.  37),  la 
façon  de  s’asseoir  et  de  disposer  ses  jambes  qualifiés  pittoresquement  de 
“jambes  héronnières  de  quinze  ans,”»  sa  posture  et  sa  démarche  (p.  41) 
sont  surveillés  et  corrigés  par  ses  parents.  La  tante  veut  qu’elle  prenne 
“des  leçons  de  danse  et  de  maintien”  (p.  20). 

Les  manières  à  table  sont  l’objet  d’une  attention  particulière  et  le 
lecteur  n’aura  pas  oublié  la  docte  sentence  de  tante  Alicia  au  sujet  du 
homard  à  1  américaine,  des  œufs  à  la  coque  et  des  asperges.»  Elle  aurait 
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pu  ajouter  à  son  énumération  les  artichauts  qui  font  le  désespoir  des 
Anglo-Saxons. 

La  grand’mère  et  la  grand’tante  enseignent  aussi  à  Gigi  le  bon  goût 
et  la  décence  au  sujet  des  vêtements  (pp.  9,  10).  La  jeune  fille  n’a  pas 
un  goût  très  sûr,  comme  le  montre  sa  description  de  la  robe  idéale  (p. 
37).  Elle  ne  doit  pas  s’en  “laisser  mettre  plein  la  vue  par  le  chic  des 
artistes”  (p.  20).  Encore  un  autre  coup  de  patte  et  ce  n’est  pas  le  dernier! 

Elle  doit  s’y  connaître  en  bijoux  et  “savoir  ce  que  c’est  qu’un  carat” 
(p.  20).  Il  y  a  une  leçon  éblouissante  d’initiation  aux  bijoux  où  Colette 
révèle  tous  ses  talents  descriptifs.  Certains  sont  condamnés  sans  appel. 
Suit  une  énumération  très  limitative  de  belles  pierres  (pp.  37-39). 

Les  parents  surveillent  la  façon  de  parler  de  Gilberte  et  son  vocabu¬ 
laire.  Elles  la  réprimandent,  lorsqu’elle  use  d’expressions  communes  (p. 
22).  Sur  ce  point,  elles  ne  se  montrent  pas  aussi  sévères  que  sur  le  reste, 
car,  elles-mêmes,  parlent  avec  la  verdeur  des  gens  qui  n’ont  pas  beau¬ 
coup  d’éducation,  et  Lachaille  ne  se  gêne  pas  devant  Gigi  (pp.  17,  20). 
Dans  le  domaine  moral,  on  retrouve  à  la  fois  la  même  rigueur,  et  com¬ 
me  on  pouvait  s’y  attendre,  beaucoup  de  relâchement. 

Gigi  est  élevée,  à  certains  égards,  comme  une  jeune  fille  de  bonne  fa¬ 
mille.  Ce  terme  “jeune  fille”  revient  constamment  (pp.  7,  34).  “Indé¬ 
cence,”  “décence,”  “principes  de  convenances  élémentaires,”  “sens  de  ce 
qui  convient”  sont  également  des  leitmotive  (pp.  8,  9).  Quand  Tonton 
Lachaille  veut  l’amener  seule  goûter  “Aux  Réservoirs,  à  Versailles,”  sa 
grand’mère  s’y  oppose  au  nom  de  la  respectabilité  (p.  45). 

Les  lectures  sont  surveillées  et,  intentionellement,  on  ne  l’encourage 
pas  à  lire;  rien  d’étonnant,  car  ses  parents  sont  peu  cultivés  et  n’ont 
pas  le  goût  des  choses  intellectuelles.  Gilberte  n’est  pas  curieuse,  d’ail¬ 
leurs. 

Lachaille  s’étonne  fort  qu’elle  ne  connaisse  pas  Feydeau.  On  ne  la 
laisse  “presque  jamais”  aller  au  théâtre,  car  “grand’mère  et  tante  Alicia 
disent  que  le  théâtre  empêche  de  penser  au  sérieux  de  la  vie”  (p.  19). 
“Défense  de  lire  des  romans,  ça  donne  le  cafard”  (p.  20).  Gigi  a  une 
carrière  à  faire.  Les  romans  et  le  théâtre  pourraient  lui  donner  une 
fausse  perspective  des  choses,  créer  des  illusions  romanesques  dange¬ 
reuses,  en  particulier,  au  sujet  de  l’amour.  La  vie  n’est  pas  un  roman, 
mais  une  lutte  et  la  carrière  de  demi-mondaine  est  particulièrement 
difficile.  Il  ne  faut  pas  avoir  “la  tête  faible”  ni  “le  corps  dévergondé,” 
dit  tante  Alicia,  qui  en  est  particulièrement  consciente.^»  Gigi  doit  évi¬ 
ter  la  faute  de  sa  mère  qui  par  sentiment  est  partie  avec  un  petit  profes- 
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seur  de  solfège,  a  refusé  un  riche  minotier  et  a  ainsi  raté  sa  vie  (p.  25). 

Les  demi-mondaines  ont,  d’ailleurs,  des  traditions,  ou  tout  du  moins 
des  règles  de  jeu  reconnues  et  acceptées  qu’il  faut  respecter,  et  leur  vio¬ 
lation  est  condamnée  sans  rémission  par  les  parents  de  Gigi.  Mme  Al¬ 
varez  est  convaincue  que,  de  son  temps,  elles  étaient  mieux  observées. 
Cette  propension  à  embellir  le  passé  est  un  trait  commun  à  tous  les 
groupes  sociaux.  “Ah!  les  femmes  ne  savent  plus  garder  les  distances 
aujourd’hui.’’  Il  s’agit  de  Liane,  la  maîtresse  de  Gaston,  “personne  qui 
a  agi  contrairement  au  savoir-vivre. 

Tout  est  fait  pour  conditionner  Gigi.  Si  on  restreint  ses  lectures  de 
romans  et  sa  fréquentation  du  théâtre,  on  lui  laisse  lire  librement  GU 
Bias  et  Paris  en  amour.  Drôle  de  lecture,  drôle  d’éducation!  L’innocen¬ 
te  Gigi  en  apprend  de  belles  sur  les  faits  et  gestes  des  hommes  riches 
et  oisifs  et  de  leurs  maîtresses.  Mais,  ses  parents  pensent  que  cela  fait 
partie  de  son  apprentissage. 

La  grand’mère  et  la  grand’tante  de  Gigi  ne  se  gênent  pas  non  plus, 
à  l’occasion,  pour  parler,  avec  elle  ou  en  sa  présence,  de  sujets  bien  peu 
édifiants  et  il  n’est  pas  très  logique  de  leur  part  de  lui  défendre  quel¬ 
quefois  d’écouter  certaines  conversations  ou  d’y  participer,  mais  les 
parents  n’en  sont  pas  à  une  contradiction  près  (p.  22).  Tante  Alicia 
commence  même  à  lui  enseigner  comment  elle  devra  se  comporter  pour 
plaire  aux  hommes  (pp.  39,  41). 

Si  Gilberte  est  très  surveillée  et  si  on  lui  interdit  bien  des  fréquen¬ 
tations,  ce  n’est,  certes  pas,  pour  des  raisons  absolument  pures.  Elle  ne 
doit  pas  voir  des  gens  qui  pourraient  avoir  une  mauvaise  influence  sur 
elle^^  ou  “inutiles’’  (p.  35).  Ce  dernier  qualificatif  est  révélateur:  “l’édu¬ 
cation  de  Gigi  est  essentiellement  utilitaire  et  vise  à  la  préparer  à  la 
carrière  du  demi-monde.  Elle  y  échappera  par  l’amour  et  le  mariage, 
non  pas  enfin,  mais  déjà,”  ce  qui  est  le  suprême  triomphe. 

Ainsi  Colette  a  contribué  à  mieux  faire  connaître  une  section  impor¬ 
tante  de  la  société  française. 

Si  l’un  des  objets  du  roman  est  depuis  Balzac  de  nous  présenter  la 
société  d  une  manière  plus  vivante,  plus  coloree  et  plus  artistique  que 
1  Histoire  ou  la  Sociologie,  Colette  y  a  parfaitement  réussi  et  elle  a 
fait  œuvre  d’historien  des  mœurs  ou  de  sociologue. 

Le  groupe  social  des  demi-mondaines  est  sous  nos  yeux  dans  toute 
sa  complexité,  mais  tous  les  petits  faits  sociologiques  significatifs  sont 
présentés,  au  cours  de  l’histoire,  sans  ordre  apparent,  sans  logique  évi¬ 
dente,  surtout  par  la  conversation  et  dans  le  fourmillement  de  la  vie‘ 
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ils  sont  donc  intimement  incorporés  à  l’action  et  ne  viennent  jamais 
la  ralentir.  Pas  de  ces  descriptions  statiques  et  systématiques,  intéres¬ 
santes  certes,  mais  singulièrement  lourdes,  dont  a  abusé  Balzac. 

Et  surtout,  Colette  ne  philosophe  pas  sur  ses  personnages  et  leurs 
actes.  Elle  a  raison,  car  une  morale  et  une  philosophie  exprimées  di¬ 
rectement  risquent  de  gâter  l’œuvre  d’art.  Il  ne  faut  pas  confondre  phi¬ 
losophie  et  éthique,  d’une  part,  et  roman,  d’autre  part.  C’est  au  critique 
qu’il  appartient  par  la  réflexion  de  dégager  la  signification  de  l’œuvre. 
Ce  dépouillement  de  Gigi  contribue  certainement  à  rendre  la  peinture 
plus  saisissante  et  plus  efficace  sans  nuire  à  la  vérité  de  l’observation  et 
à  la  valeur  sociologique. 

Cette  légèreté  de  touche  est  encore  accrue  par  un  humour  très  cal¬ 
culé,  mais  plein  de  doigté.  Encore  un  bon  point  pour  Colette.  Zola 
est  très  sérieux  et  l’esprit  de  Balzac  a  souvent  la  lourdeur  de  celui  des 
commis-voyageurs.  On  va  crier  au  sacrilège!  Et  pourtant,  que  penser  de 
cette  comparaison  de  mauvais  goût  dans  le  chef-d’œuvre  d’Eugénie 
Grandet}  L’arrivée  inopinée  du  cousin  Charles  au  milieu  de  la  partie 
de  loto  est  comparée  “à  celle  d’un  colimaçon  dans  une  ruche  ou  à  l’in¬ 
troduction  d’un  paon  dans  quelque  obscure  basse-cour  de  village.”  En 
outre,  Gigi  ne  manque  pas  d’une  certaine  fraîcheur,  voire  d’une  dis¬ 
crète  poésie,  qu’on  ne  trouve  pas  dans  les  “tranches  de  vie”  toutes  crues 
et  sans  apprêt  de  l’école  réaliste. 

Il  n’est  pas  question  évidemment  de  mettre  sur  le  même  plan  Bal¬ 
zac  et  Colette,  comme  peintres  de  mœurs.  Celui-là  a  essayé  de  donner 
une  vision  globale  d’une  société  et  cette  dernière  n’en  a  représenté 
qu’une  infime  fraction,  mais  elle  a  accompli  sa  tâche  avec  un  art  con¬ 
sommé  et  supérieur.  Les  faits,  en  eux-mêmes,  n’ont  aucune  valeur  ar¬ 
tistique.  C’est  la  façon,  dont  ils  sont  agencés  et  mis  en  œuvre  qui 
compte.  Le  bon  romancier  sait  leur  donner  la  vie  et  la  tension  dra¬ 
matique  nécessaires.  C’est  l’art  suprême  de  Colette  qui  fait  l’intérêt  de 
son  œuvre  et  les  critiques  ont  raison  sur  ce  point,  sans  oublier,  toute¬ 
fois,  que  cet  écrivain  a  aussi  quelque  chose  à  dire.  C’est  elle,  notamment, 
qui  a  le  mieux  parlé  des  demi-mondaines.  Il  s’agit  d’un  thème  bien  spé¬ 
cial,  traité,  d’ailleurs,  par  Colette  avec  le  maximum  de  discrétions,  et 
même  de  pudeur,  compatibles  avec  le  sujet. 

Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  j’espère  avoir  montré,  dans  cet  article,  par  un  exem¬ 
ple  précis  que  les  connaissances  et  les  méthodes  de  la  sociologie  peu¬ 
vent  se  révéler  fort  utiles  pour  obtenir  une  évaluation  critique  objec¬ 
tive  de  tous  les  romans  de  mœurs  et  des  romans  sociaux.  Il  semble, 
qu’encore  aujourd’hui,  on  continue  un  peu  trop  de  l’oublier. 
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On  the  Anatomy  of  Listening- Comprehension 


hy  Gustave  Mathieu 

T 

i  J  ATELY  AUDIO-ACTIVE  LAB  EXERCISES,  i.e.  pattern  drills, 
have  been  given  so  much  publicity  that  I  am  tempted  to  say  with  Diog¬ 
enes  “We  have  two  ears  and  only  one  tongue  in  order  that  we  may 
hear  more  and  speak  less.”  I  say  this  tongue  in  cheek  because  I,  too, 
belong  to  The  Office  for  the  Propagation  of  Pattern  Drills.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  come  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  audio-passive  exer¬ 
cises,  i.e.,  listening-comprehension  practice.  Experts  (don’t  ask  me  who) 
agree  that  a  goodly  part  of  every  lab  period  should  be  devoted  to  just 
plain  hearing  and  listening.  A  closer  look  at  the  anatomy  of  listening- 
comprehension  may  help  you  devise  your  own  exercises. 

T'here  is  Listening  and  Listejiing 

When  the  working  EL  teacher  asks  the  learner  to  “listen”  it  may  be 
for  two  purposes:  1)  to  prime  him  for  imitating  the  sounds  and  pat¬ 
terns  he  is  hearing,  or  2)  to  make  him  understand  the  meaning  com¬ 
municated  by  sounds  and  patterns.  The  first  is  Mimicry-Memorization 
Practice;  the  latter  Listening-Comprehension  Practice.  Each  practice 
aims  at  a  different  objective  and  each  has  an  anatomy  and  chemistry 
all  of  its  own.  And  the  two  don’t  mix. 

Since  Listening-Comprehension  Practice  serves  to  develop  the  learn¬ 
er’s  ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language  by  ear  alone,  the  first 
thing  to  note  is  that  you  would  be  thwarting  its  very  purpose  by  letting 
the  learner  see  at  the  same  time  what  he  is  hearing.  (Which  does  not 
mean  that  he  cannot  benefit  from  seeing  it  after  having  mastered  the 
material  exclusively  by  ear.)  The  second  thing  to  note  is  that  in  Lis¬ 
tening-Comprehension  Practice  the  learner  does  not  speak— why,  we 
shall  discuss  later. 

According  to  my  anatomy  of  listening-comprehension  (and  I  may  have 
been  dissecting  the  wrong  body)  every  exercise  is  presented  as  follows: 

Step  1  Present  material  at  natural  rate  of  speech  and  make  it  as  life¬ 
like  as  possible.  (Don’t  say  “I  shall  read  you  a  dialog  or  story”— the  word 
read  is  taboo  in  the  lab-but  “Here  are  our  two  friends;  let’s  approach 
and  hear  what  they  are  saying,”  or  “I  shall  now  tell  you  a  story.”)  Use 
the  number  of  voices  required  in  the  dialog. 
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Step  2  Present  the  material  for  a  second  time. 

Step  3  Ask  questions  on  the  content  with  pauses  in  which  the  learn¬ 
er  has  time  to  “feel”^  or  think  about  the  answer  without  making  him 
say  it.  After  each  question  give  the  correct  answer. 

Step  4  Repeat  the  material  for  a  third  time. 

More  is  Meant  Than  Meets  the  Ear 

Let’s  return  to  Step  3.  You  may  have  been  puzzled  why  the  learner 
should  not  say  the  answer,  that  is  articulate  and  phonate  it.  If  you  di¬ 
rect  the  learner  to  say  the  answer  in  English,  you  are  wasting  his  time 
and,  if  your  lab  is  government  subsidized,  my  money;  if  you  direct  the 
learner  to  answer  in  the  target  language,  you  are  committing  the  third 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  automated  language  practice,  to  wit:  “The 
learner  should  never  be  instructed  to  phonate  a  response^  unless  his 
response  is  immediately  followed  by  a  pre-determined  correct  response.” 
And,  as  any  one  can  see,  the  anatomy  of  listening-comprehension  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  it  impossible  to  provide  the  correct  response  because  no 
single  correct  response  can  be  pre-determined.^  But  with  this  your  roster 
of  transgressions  would  by  no  means  be  complete.  You  would  also  be 
perpetrating  Deadly  Sin  Number  Two,  to  wit:  “The  learner  should 
never  say  anything  which  he  has  not  had  ample  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing”— and  ample  means  three  times  or  more. 

These  then  are  the  negative  reasons  for  not  allowing  the  learner  to 
speak  in  a  listening-comprehension  exercise.  There  are  positive  ones, 
as  well. 

Understanding  the  spoken  language,  being  a  recognition  skill,  is  al¬ 
ways  several  paces  ahead  of  speaking.  The  purpose  of  listening-com¬ 
prehension  is  not  only  to  keep  the  learner’s  aural  comprehension  sev¬ 
eral  paces  ahead  but  to  accelerate  it  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  want  the 
learner  to  develop  confidence  in  his  ear  by  training  him  to  understand 

1  Can  you  “feel”  the  answer  as  I  ask  you  “What  are  your  plans  for  next  summer?” 

2  “Repetition”  and  “response”  are  two  different  things.  In  repeating  the  learner 
imitates  an  immediately  preceding  model:  his  behavior  is  echoistic;  when  respond¬ 
ing  the  learner  reacts  verbally  to  a  stimulus  and  his  response  requires  the  manipu¬ 
lation  (“tongulation”  would  be  le  mot  juste)  of  structures:  his  behavior  is  creative. 

3  Suppose  a  five  line  listening-comprehension  exercise  begins  Paul:  Si  nous  allions 
à  la  pêche  demain  matin?  The  question:  Où  Paul  propose-t-il  d’aller  demain?  can 
be  answered  correctly  with  a  variety  of  structures.  If  the  learner  would  say  Paul 
a  proposé  d’aller  à  la  pêche  and  then  would  hear  a  recorded  answer  Paul  propose 
à  son  ami  d’aller  à  la  pêche  the  learner  would  not  be  able  to  evaluate  whether 
what  he  said  was  correct.  He’d  probably  think  it  was  incorrect  and  would  be  con¬ 
fused.  In  other  words,  the  lab  does  not  lend  itself  (fortunately)  to  free  conversation. 
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much  more  than  he  believes  he  can.  And  above  all  we  want  him  to 
learn  the  art  of  deriving  meaning  from  context  instead  of  decoding  an 
utterance  word  by  word.  But  all  this  we  can  only  do  so  long  as  we  do 
not  require  the  learner  to  say  the  answer.  If  we  were  to  make  him  say 
the  answer,  the  vocabulary  and  the  structures  of  the  material  which  he 
hears  would  needs  be  limited  to  those  he  has  already  actively  practiced. 
But  if  we  do  not  require  him  to  speak,  there  is  no  harm  in  letting  him 
hear  the  imparfait  after  si  although  he  has  not  yet  encountered  it  “for¬ 
mally”;  and  we  can  also  let  him  hear  a  “new”  word  like  pej  within  a 
context  that  gradually  reveals  its  piscatory  or  pomological  import. 

Socratic  Questioning 

We  now  turn  to  the  art  of  formulating  the  questions.  Usually  teach¬ 
ers  ask  questions  to  test  what  their  students  know;  in  listening-compre¬ 
hension  practice  the  questions  are,  however,  not  designed  to  test  but 
to  teach.  Irreverently  adapting  the  Socratic  Method  to  our  objective,  we 
will  formulate  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  learner  grad¬ 
ually  but  inevitably  to  comprehend  what  he  has  heard  without  ever 
committing  Deadly  Sin  Number  One:  Translating.  This  is  no  easy  task 
unless  you  turn  from  a  stern  examiner  into  a  gentle  midwife  eager  to 
help  the  learner  bring  up  a  good  answer.  To  abet  this  commendable 
scheme 

(1)  Don’t  ask  questions  that  tax  the  learner’s  ability  to  remember  de¬ 
tails.  In  reading  the  learner  can  go  back— in  audio  it  is  “in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other.”  Don’t  ask  Quand  est-ce  qu’ils  voulaient  aller  à  la 
pêche?  but  rather  Est-ce  qu’ils  voulaient  aller  à  la  pêche  aujourd’hui 
ou  dejnain?  (pause)  Demain,  followed  by  Est-ce  qu’ils  voulaient  aller 
à  la  pêche  ce  matin  ou  demain  matin?  (pause)  Demain  matin. 

(2)  Use  such  sly  techniques  as 

a)  logical  or  illogical  opposites:  Quand  on  va  à  la  pêche,  est-ce 
qu’on  attrape  des  poissons  ou  des  lions?  (pause)  On  attrape  des  poissons 
or  Quand  on  va  à  la  pêche,  est-ce  qu’on  attrape  des  animaux  qui  vivent 
dans  l  eau  ou  sur  terre?  (pause)  On  attrape  des  animaux  qui  vivent 
dans  l’eau. 

b)  reference  to  the  known:  Quel  est  le  fameux  écrivain  qui  a  écrit 
un  livre  sur  la  pêche?  (pause)  Izaak  Walton 

c)  multiple  choice:  Un  fameux  livre  sur  la  pêche  a  été  écrit  par 
A.  Victor  Hugo,  B.  Izaak  Walton,  C.  Albert  Camuéi  (pause)  B  Izaak 
Walton 

d)  or  any  other  subtle  techniques  of  the  art  of  suggestive  question- 
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ing  such  as  circumlocutions,  synonyms,  antonyms,  honest  “begging  the 
question,”  contextual  clues,  or  just  plain  prompting.  Formulating  the 
questions  will  be  an  exhilarating  challenge  to  your  imagination  and 
ingenuity  in  discovering  how  to  bypass  English  completely— in  the  lab 
or  in  class. 

The  multiple-choice  variant  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  keeping 
the  learner  completely  in  the  target  language.  When  he  is  instructed 
Choisissez  la  réponse  correcte  par  lettre,  A  ou  B  ou  C,  we  compel  him 
to  “think”  in  French  just  as  would  a  lycéen  taking  a  multiple  choice 
test  (if  the  news  of  the  latter  has  reached  France  yet).  Moreover  one- 
or  two-word  answers  are  preferable  to  complete  sentences:  the  fewer 
ccjmponents,  the  better  it  helps  the  learner  to  understand  the  question. 
If  the  answer  contains  structures,  the  answer  itself  becomes  another 
hurdle  instead  of  an  aid. 

Listening  with  the  Third  Ear 

The  most  important  step  is  Step  4  when  the  material  is  presented 
a  third  time.  For  now  the  learner  will  be  listening  with  both  ears  and 
wishing  for  a  third  one.  The  questions  and  answers  have  challenged 
him:  now  he  is  eager  to  discover  which  meaning-laden  sound  he  may 
have  missed  or  what  word  he  may  have  misunderstood.  The  third  round 
is  not  merely  reinforcement:  it  becomes  the  crowning  challenge  in 
which  the  learner  will  apply  himself  to  conscious  listening  instead  of 
merely  hearing.  And  if  you  want  to  find  out  how  well  you  are  teach¬ 
ing,  let  the  tape  say  in  the  third  round:  Si  nous  allions  à  la  pêche  après- 
demain  matin?^  And  to  all  students  who  come  to  tell  you  later  that 
you  made  a  mistake  award  La  Légion  du  Ruban  Magnétique. 

Orange  County  State  College 

California 

4  Instead  of  the  original  demain  matin. 


An  Oral  Performance  Rating  Sheet 


by  Patricia  Deitz 

A 

i  %  S  THE  EMPHASIS  on  the  oral/aural  approach  in  FL  teaching 
increases,  both  testing  and  grading  must  be  revised,  as  pointed  out  by 
Theodore  Muellerd  Written  examinations  alone  are  no  longer  sufficient. 
Unless  the  conversational  skills  developed  in  the  laboratory  and  class¬ 
room  account  for  at  least  half  of  his  grade,  this  work  will  be  considered 
by  the  student  as  gratuitous  play. 

Probably  the  two  most  common  types  of  oral  tests  are  interrogation 
(questions  asked  by  the  teacher  or  a  tape)  and  the  spontaneous  talk 
on  some  topic.  Whichever  of  these  is  used,  and  whatever  the  grade  stand¬ 
ards  evolved  by  the  instructor,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  ana- 
lyzing  this  grade  for  the  student  and  of  indicating  to  him  where  his 
future  efforts  should  be  directed.  The  written  test  with  errors  and  suc¬ 
cesses  checked,  underlined,  and  explained  is  in  itself  a  tangible  record 
for  the  use  of  both  student  and  teacher,  but  the  oral  test  is  fleeting. 
Even  when  taped,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  permanent  refer¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  “marked.” 

The  need  for  such  an  analyzed  evaluation  of  oral  work  led  to  the 
devising  of  the  rating  sheet  reproduced  in  this  paper.  It  is  intended 
to  be,  and  has  always  served  as,  a  teacher’s  tool.  Therefore,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  it  as  flexible  as  possible.  Although  the  implication 
of  certain  norms  by  the  choice  of  items  was  impossible  to  avoid,  no 
grade  standards  have  been  set  up  explicitly.  Such  standards  may  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  level  of  the  work  and  the  oral-aural  goals 
made  possible  by  the  laboratory  facilities  available  to  the  instructor. 
The  sheet  has  been  used  very  early  in  elementary  French,  and  yet  has 
served  satisfactorily  for  testing  also  in  advanced  conversation  courses. 
If  questions  and  answers  are  used,  there  is  a  section  where  aural  com¬ 
prehension  can  be  rated.  If  the  student  does  all  the  speaking,  this  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  ignored.  The  marking  may  be  done  in  various  ways  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  testing  situation  and  the  needs 
of  different  classes.  On  the  dotted  lines  which  follow  the  items  errors 
can  be  noted  either  by  tallies  or,  if  time  permits,  by  orthographic,  pho- 

1  Theodore  Mueller,  “Grade  Standards  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction,”  French 
Review,  XXXII,  5  (1959),  443-447. 
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netic,  and  grammatical  descriptions.  There  is  also  enough  space  for 
judgments  and  directions.  As  could  be  expected,  the  descriptions  and 
precepts  of  the  teacher  are  of  great  value  to  the  student,  but  even  when 
tallies  alone  are  possible,  these  plus  the  numerical  ratings  provide  him 
with  a  definite  breakdown  of  his  grade. 

One  big  difficulty  in  making  such  a  rating  sheet  was  that  of  achieving 
a  balance  between  speed  and  convenience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thor¬ 
oughness  on  the  other.  While  the  first  forms  of  the  sheet  were  much 
more  complete  in  their  itemizing  of  the  various  aspects  of  any  sample 
of  speech,  they  were  so  tinwieldy  that  the  instructor  concentrated  more 
on  the  lengthy  sheet  than  on  the  student’s  performance.  Later  revised 
forms  that  aimed  at  brevity  and  simplicity  were  much  easier  to  use,  but 
they  proved  to  be  too  sketchy  for  the  purpose  of  constructive,  analytic 
criticism.  The  present  form  is  a  compromise  attempting  to  attain  this 
balance. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  graduation  of  the  rating  scale.  At  first  the 
sheet  had  worded  scales  such  as  “accurate  —  approximate  —  inaccurate, 
large  —  sufficient  —  limited  —  very  small,  frequent  —  moderate  —  in¬ 
frequent  —  never.”  Despite  the  advantage  of  explicitness,  this  system 
had  three  disadvantages:  it  was  a  major  factor  in  the  unwieldiness  of 
the  eary  forms,  the  overall  utility  of  the  sheet  was  reduced  by  this  erect¬ 
ing  of  more  or  less  defined  standards  not  applicable  to  all  levels,  and 
lastly,  precise  yet  concise  terms  for  measuring  the  performance  in  par¬ 
ticular  areas  were  often  impossible  to  find.  The  numerical  ratings  of 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  have  been  much  more  satisfactory.  These  can  be  considered 
as  equivalents  of  the  traditional  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F,  or  they  can  be  made 
to  correspond  to  verbal  ratings  supplied  by  the  teacher  such  as  “good, 
extensive,  close  to  native  speaker,”  etc.,  or,  as  employed  by  the  writer, 
they  can  determine  how  many  credits  will  be  given  for  this  part  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  sum  score.  If  the  last  technique  is  employed,  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  especially  in  elementary  work,  may  want  to  use  only  three  pigeon¬ 
holes  instead  of  five.  The  numerical  scales  can  be  adapted  to  such 
changes  far  more  easily  than  the  former  verbal  scales. 

Both  the  instructional  purpose  of  the  sheet  and  the  teacher’s  need 
for  simplicity  doomed  efforts  to  label  the  items  consistently  in  the  terms 
of  either  structural  linguistics  or  traditional  grammar.  The  result  is  a 
hybrid  verbal  framework  whose  justification  is  its  practicality.  There¬ 
fore,  some  explanation  of  the  terminology  may  be  in  order. 

Sample  size  is  used  simply  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  how  much 
the  student  spoke  and  from  that  to  establish  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  number  of  errors  committed  and  the  credit  to  be  deducted  for  them. 

Parts  I  and  II  could  be  grouped  together  under  the  usual  heading  of 
PRONUNCIATION  but  the  division  into  INDIVIDUAL  SOUNDS 
and  OVERALL  SOUND  seems  to  help  focus  the  student’s  attention  on 
certain  neglected  suprasegmental  aspects  of  the  language.  Intonation 
and  Accentuation,  by  allotting  to  them  a  section  apart  from  the  much 
stressed  Vowels  and  Consonants.  Although  the  item  Pace  in  Part  II 
may  not  be  considered  as  fair  game,  one  has  only  to  remember  the  im¬ 
patience  of  many  native  speakers  with  the  foreigner’s  halting  utterances, 
or  the  distortion  of  vocalic  sounds,  juncture,  and  rhythm  which  often 
accompany  such  utterance,  to  realize  that  it  is  a  realistic  recognition 
of  a  fairly  important  area  of  speech. 

ACCURACY  OF  LANGUAGE,  Part  III,  aims  chiefly  at  measuring 
the  student’s  mastery  of  grammar.  Word  order,  tense,  mood  are  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  Form  of  luords  covers  errors  in  verb  inflections,  agreement, 
contraction,  elision,  derivational  affixes,  irregular  comparatives  and  su¬ 
perlatives.  While  Structure  words  might  have  been  a  more  accurate 
term  than  Grammar  words,  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  advantage 
of  being  more  meaningful  to  the  student.  Here  are  listed  the  mistakes 
in  the  use  or  non-use  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  articles,  partitives, 
interrogative  and  demonstrative  adjectives,  est-ce-que,  -t-,  pronouns, 
regular  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  auxiliaries.  The  item  Other 
words,  idioms  is  the  category  for  the  misuse  of  a  content  word  or  ex¬ 
pression,  such  as  “attendre”  for  “assister  à.” 

In  Part  IV  an  endeavor  is  made  to  evaluate  how  much  the  student 
can  communicate.  The  first  two  items  can  be  used  for  noting  vocabulary 
and  patterns  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  remembered  in  garbled  form, 
or  said  in  English.  If  the  instructor  teaches  the  article  as  part  of  the 
word.  Vocabulary  is  also  the  place  for  errors  of  gender  which  otherwise 
are  veritable  eels  as  to  classification.  New  uses  of  known  patterns  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  give  credit  to  the  ingenious  student  who  employs  drilled,  set 
patterns  in  original  ways  to  satisfy  his  own  needs  of  expression.  Although 
such  experimentation  can  often  lead  to  major  errors,  it  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  real  attempt  to  communicate  in  the  foreign  language  without 
which  the  learning  will  remain  at  the  level  of  rote  sentences. 

In  Part  V  the  item  Completeness  is  for  the  listing  of  mistakes  in  aural 
comprehension  evidenced  by  wrong  responses  or  of  lack  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  shown  by  no  response.  If  the  comprehension  is  complete  but  only 
after  repetition(s),  perhaps  at  an  abnormally  slow  rate,  this  can  be  put 
under  Speed. 
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ORAL  PERFORMANCE  RATING  SHEET 

Sample  size  1) ...  2) ...  3) ...  4) ...  5) .. . 

I.  INDIVIDUAL  SOUNDS  1) .  .  . 2) .  .  . 3) . .  .4) .  .  . 5) . .  . 

Vowels  . 


Consonants 


II.  OVERALL  SOUND  1). .  .2).  .  .3).  .  .4). .  .5).  .  . 

Intonation  . 

Accentuation . 

Pace  . 

III.  ACCURACY  OF  LANGUAGE  1) ...  2) ...  3) ...  4) ...  5) .. . 

Word,  order  . 

Tense,  mood  . 

Form  of  words  . 


Grammar  words 


Other  words,  idioms 


IV.  RANGE  OF  EXPRESSION  1).  .  .2).  .  .3).  .  .4).  .  .5). .  . 

Vocabulary  . 


Number  of  patterns 


New  uses  of  known  patterns  . 

V.  AURAL  COMPREHENSION  1) ...  2) ...  3) ...  4) ...  5) 

Completeness  . 

Speed  . 


Unless  the  performances  are  taped,  an  instructor  using  this  or  a  similar 
rating  sheet  would  do  well  to  know  the  items  thoroughly  before  an  oral 
testing  session.  Otherwise,  much  of  what  the  student  says  can  be  lost 
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while  groping  for  the  proper  categories.  Even  after  this  precaution,  many 
things  in  a  piece  of  oral  work  will  be  found  difficult  to  classify.  Should 
credit  be  added  or  commendation  made  when  a  student  uses  appro¬ 
priate  gestures  and  facial  expressions  which  add  to  the  interest  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  what  he  is  saying?  If  “je  parlé”  is  heard  in  answer  to  “par¬ 
lez-vous?”  is  the  speaker  using  an  incomplete  form  of  a  wrong  tense, 
forgetting  to  inflect  the  infinitive,  misusing  the  -ez  ending  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  simply  mispronouncing  the  mute  e? 

Although  the  solutions  to  such  problems  will  vary  from  teacher  to 
teacher,  the  chief  value  of  such  an  analyzed  evaluation  of  oral  perfor¬ 
mance  is  not  altered.  The  student  is  provided  with  a  map  for  his  own 
efforts  which,  in  turn,  determine  much  of  the  interest  of  the  daily 
work  and  the  general  level  of  oral  achievement  of  the  class. 
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La  Leçon  d’intonation  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
étude  d’intonation  déclarative  comparée 

par  Pierre  Delattre 

P 

I  OUR  DECOUVRIR  LES  CARACTERISTIQUES  D’INTONA¬ 
TION  d’une  langue,  il  faut  les  saisir  sur  le  vif  dans  l’énonciation  vraie 
de  l’improvisation,  il  faut  éviter  le  texte  lu  ou  récité.  La  conférence 
sur  “Le  Théâtre  existentialiste’’  que  nous  utilisons  ici  remplit  bien  ces 
conditions.  Enregistrée,  sans  notes,  par  Simone  de  Beauvoir  (S),  au  cours 
de  sa  visite  aux  Etats-Unis  en  1946,  on  y  rencontre  les  hésitations,  on 
y  sent  les  efforts,  qui  accompagnent  la  pensée  quand  la  forme  est  im¬ 
provisée,  et  qui  nous  assurent  d’un  complet  naturel. 

Pour  faire  pendant  au  naturel  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  nous  avons 
cherché  un  enregistrement  américain  également  improvisé  sans  notes  et 
l’avons  trouvé  dans  une  conférence  de  l’anthropologue  Margaret  Mead 
(M)  sur  “Stripped  Universals  for  a  World-Wide  Culture.”  L’hésitation, 
la  recherche  du  mot  juste,  y  sont  comparables  à  celles  de  S.  Le  débit 
est  presque  le  même:  près  de  800  mots  dans  les  cinq  premières  minutes, 
pour  l’une  comme  pour  l’autre,  qui  se  découpent  en  244  “groupes  de 
sens”  chez  S  et  230  chez  M.  D’autres  rapprochements  heureux  peuvent 
se  faire:  ces  femmes  sont  toutes  deux  des  intellectuelles  éminentes;  elles 
possèdent  une  longue  habitude  de  l’échange  verbal  et  de  la  conférence, 
ce  qui  leur  assure  une  rare  aisance  dans  l’expression. 

Nous  avons  cherché  dans  ces  textes  français  et  américain  (a)  quelles 
étaient  les  distinctions  de  sens  que  l’intonation  appuyait,  (b)  si  ces  dis¬ 
tinctions  étaient  les  mêmes,  ou  s’utilisaient  à  un  même  degré,  dans  les 
deux  langues,  et  (c)  comment  se  réalisait  l’intonation  dans  ces  distinc¬ 
tions,  sous  quelles  formes  mélodiques,  quels  dessins,  quels  “contours, 
dans  chacune  des  langues.  Dans  les  trois  cas,  l’analyse  objective  détaillée 
a  révélé  des  divergences  profondes  que  nous  allons  tacher  de  présenter 
ici  pratiquement  et  simplement,  en  nous  limitant  à  1  intonation  décla¬ 
rative  dans  ses  deux  formes  a  fonction  contrastive,  la  continuation  et 
la  finalité. 

Mais  d’abord,  un  mot  sur  la  technique  d’analyse  de  ces  conférences. 
Nous  avons  fait,  pour  cinq  minutes  de  texte  de  chacune  des  langues, 
deux  sortes  de  spectrogrammes,  tous  deux  à  filtrage  étroit,  montrant  les 
harmoniques  des  formants.  Une  sorte,  a  1  echelle  de  2000  cycles  par 
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pouce,  permet  de  lire  les  formants,  donc  de  diviser  avec  sûreté  les  seg¬ 
ments-consonnes,  voyelles.  L’autre  sorte,  à  l’échelle  de  200  cycles  par 
pouce,  ne  montre  que  les  quelques  harmoniques  les  plus  bas,  mais  am¬ 
plifiés  dix  fois  pour  rendre  mieux  visibles  les  ondulations  de  la  ligne 
mélodique.  Le  dessin  des  variations  de  fréquence  fondamentale  (qui 
correspond  aux  montées  et  descentes  de  la  voix,  contours  d’intonation) 
peut  se  lire  directement  sur  les  deux  spectrogrammes:  à  l’échelle  de 
200  en  suivant  les  ondulations  du  premier  (fondamentale)  ou  second 
harmonique,  à  l’échelle  de  2000  en  suivant  les  ondulations  d’un  har¬ 
monique  élevé  tel  que  le  10®.  Tout  en  observant  ces  ondulations  sur 
les  spectrogrammes,  nous  les  avons  écoutées  syllabe  par  syllabe,  à  vitesse 
normale  ou  ralentie,  et  avons  noté  ce  qui,  dans  ces  courbes,  correspon¬ 
dait  à  des  effets  distinctifs  pour  l’oreille.  L’avantage  d’analyser  à  la  fois 
visuellement  et  auditivement  est  de  révéler  la  variété  des  formes  mélo¬ 
diques  qui  permettent  certaines  distinctions  auditives.  Les  Fig.  1  et  2 
présentent  les  variations  de  fréquence  relevées  sur  les  spectrogrammes 
(sans  notation  précise  de  la  durée)  pour  deux  phrases  de  S  et  deux 
phrases  de  M.  Les  deux  lignes  horizontales  marquent  les  limites  d’une 
octave— limites  que  les  deux  conférencières  ne  dépassent  guère.  M  a  la 
voix  très  basse  pour  une  femme. 

1.  L’ intonation  de  continuation 

Nous  allons  voir  que  la  dernière  syllabe  des  groupes  de  continuation 
est  le  plus  souvent  marquée  d’une  intonation  ascendante  chez  S,  et  des¬ 
cendante  chez  M. 

Sur  les  228  groupes  de  continuation  de  S,  213  ont  une  forme  franche¬ 
ment  ascendante,  et  15  seulement  une  forme  descendante.  De  plus,  no¬ 
tons  que  la  pente  de  ces  15  est  fort  douce  et  contraste  sans  ambiguïté 
avec  la  pente  brusque  des  descentes  de  finalité.  Ces  15  descentes  servent 
de  toute  évidence  à  briser  la  monotonie. 

Sur  les  207  groupes  de  continuation  de  M,  on  ne  compte  que  22  for¬ 
mes  ascendantes  contre  185  formes  descendantes!  On  peut  subdiviser  ces 
dernières  en  145  formes  descendantes  sans  retour  et  40  formes  descen¬ 
dantes  mais  terminées  par  un  léger  crochet  remontant  qui  porte  le  plus 
souvent  sur  la  consonne  finale,  comme  dans  certain  (Fig.  2),  et  a,  par 
suite,  une  très  faible  audibilité. 

La  forme  mélodique  de  la  dernière  syllabe  du  groupe  de  continua¬ 
tion  est  souvent  complexe  chez  M:  elle  change  de  direction,  monte  et 
descend,  descend  et  monte,  fait  deux  marches  d’escaliers,  etc.  (voir  Fig. 
2).  Chez  S  elle  est  plus  sobre,  elle  suit  une  ligne  presque  droite  qui  dé- 
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vie  un  peu  en  haut  vers  l’intérieur  ou  l’extérieur  (voir  Fig.  1). 

Cette  prédominance  de  l’intonation  descendante  pour  exprimer  la 
continuation  en  américain  est  bien  confirmée  par  les  études  d’intona¬ 
tion.  Ainsi  Kenneth  Pike  (The  Intonation  of  American  English  [Ann 
Arbor,  1945],  p.  155)  donne  les  proportions  suivantes  dans  un  texte  de 
quelques  pages  pour  la  continuation  au  milieu  d’une  phrase:  contours 
descendants:  206,  descendants  avec  crochet:  77,  plats:  163,  ascendants: 
47,  soit  9,6  pour  cent  seulement.  Et  Milton  Cowan  (Pitch  and  Inten¬ 
sity  Characteristics  of  Stage  Speech  [Iowa  City,  1936],  p.  63)  résume  ainsi 
de  volumineuses  statistiques:  “  ...  63  per  cent  o£  ail  phrases  ended 
with  a  falling  inflection,  12  per  cent  with  a  rising  inflection  and  25  per 
cent  with  a  level  intonation.”  Mais  l’anglais  d’Angleterre  pourrait  avoir 
une  moins  grande  tendance  à  baisser.  La  place  nous  manque  pour  exa¬ 
miner  cette  question. 

2.  Les  deux  formes  de  continuation 

L’intonation  de  continuation  peut  prendre  deux  formes  distinctives 
en  français.  Examinons  la  phrase  suivante,  divisée  en  six  groupes  de 
sens. 


Le  pensionnaire  était  entré  dans  le  salon 

sans  avertir  en  frappant  dans  ses  mains. 

Pour  couper  la  phrase  en  deux  après  salon,  le  français  donnera  au 
groupe  3  une  intonation  B  qui  contrastera  avec  l’intonation  A  des 
groupes  1,  2,  4,  ou  5.  (Souvent,  B  montera  plus  haut,  mais  pourra  aussi 
se  distinguer  d’autres  manières,  comme  nous  les  verrons  plus  loin.)  Pour 
couper  la  phrase  en  deux  après  avertir,  c’est  le  groupe  4  qui  aura  l’in¬ 
tonation  B,  et  les  groupes  1,  2,  3,  ou  5  l’intonation  A.i  La  différence 
entre  A  et  B  est  distinctive  puisqu’elle  change  le  sens  de  la  phrase:  si 
l’intonation  B  se  porte  sur  avertir,  le  pensionnaire  frappe  dans  ses 
mains;  si  elle  se  porte  sur  salon,  le  pensionnaire  ne  frappe  pas  dans 
ses  mains.  A  et  B  indiquent  tous  deux  la  continuation  mais  A  vient 
terminer  de  petits  groupes  à  sens  partiel,  tels  que:  le  pensionnaire  ou 
était  entré,  tandis  que  B  termine  un  groupe  à  sens  plus  complet,  tel 
que:  le  pensionnaire  était  entré  dans  le  salon,  ici  toute  une  proposi¬ 
tion.  Le  rôle  de  l’intonation  B  est  donc  de  grouper  plusieurs  idées  par- 

1  La  pause,  plus  longue  après  salon  dans  un  cas,  plus  longue  après  avertir  dans 
l’autre,  joue  aussi  son  rôle  ici,  il  va  sans  dire,  mais  qui  n  enlève  rien  à  celui  de 
l’intonation. 
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tielles  en  une  grande  idée  plus  complète.  Donnons  au  contraste  d’into¬ 
nation  A/B  le  nom  de:  continuation  simple/continuation  groupante. 
Ce  contraste  se  fait  régulièrement  et  clairement  chez  S.  On  peut  obser¬ 
ver  quatre  exemples  de  cet  effet  groupant  de  B  sur  la  Fig.  1:  “On  lui 
avait  demandé  (A)  au  moment  de  Noël  (A)  d’écrire  une  pièce  (B)  ...” 
etc.  L’intonation  B  sur  pièce  indique  que  ces  trois  petites  unités  de 
sens  se  fondent  en  une  seule  unité  de  sens. 

Sur  les  228  groupes  de  continuation  de  S,  l’oreille  française  identifie 
187  intonations  A  et  41  intonations  B.  Or  l’analyse  logique  du  texte  de¬ 
mande  186  A  et  42  B.  Dans  un  seul  cas  S  s’est  refusée  à  monter  comme 
il  l’aurait  fallu  pour  réunir  par  le  sens  une  longue  série  de  groupes  à 
intonation  feutrée.  C’était  pour  mettre  en  valeur  la  série  de  montées 
brillantes  qui  allait  suivre. 

i.  Réalisation  du  contraste  A/B,  continuation  simple / continuation 

groupante 

La  réalisation  du  contraste  A/B  comporte  au  moins  quatre  traits  chez 
lI.  a^  Les  B  ont  toujours  1  intonation  ascendante.  Les  A  font  quelques 
exceptions  (15  sur  186).  b)  La  pente  ascendante  est  plus  rapide  pour  les 
®  (Fig-  !)•  pièce,  idées,  Romain,  puissance,  montent  plus  vite 

que  la  moyenne  des  A  représentée  par  surveillance,  Judée,  c)  La  pente 
monte  véritablement  plus  haut  pour  les  B.  Fig.  1:  comparons  le  B  ty¬ 
pique  de  puissance  avec  les  quatre  A  ascendants  qui  le  suiver,  t.  d)  Sou¬ 
vent,  dans  1  absolu,  un  B  n  atteint  pas  plus  haut  qu’un  A  assez  proche. 
Il  faut  donc  que  la  perception  du  contraste  soit  associée  à  un  autre  fac¬ 
teur:  la  pénultième  est  alors  plus  basse,  relativement  à  la  finale,  dans 
B  que  dans  A.  Fig.  1  nous  en  donne  un  excellent  exemple  dans  les  mots 
Judée  (A)  et  Romains  (B)  qui  atteignent  la  même  fréquence  mais  sont 
perçus  différemment  sans  doute  parce  que  la  pénultième  Ju  est  plus 
haute  que  la  pénultième  Ro.  En  résumé,  la  distinction  A/B,  régulière 
et  bien  marquée  chez  S,  se  réalise  par  une  montée  plus  haute  et  plus 
rapide,  ou  par  un  contraste  plus  grand  entre  les  deux  dernières  syllabes. 

Chez  M,  il  semble  que  le  contraste  A/B  se  fasse  moins  régulièrement 
et  moins  clairement  que  chez  S.  Pour  beaucoup  d’Américains,  il  ne  doit 
pas  fonctionner  du  tout.  Les  études  d’intonation  américaine,  de  Cowan 
A  Pike,  passent  ce  contraste  sous  silence.  Et  pourtant  nous  en  avons  dé¬ 
couvert  des  signes  peu  douteux  dans  la  conférence  de  M.  Ayant  marqué, 
sur  207  gioupes  de  continuation,  les  38  qui  exigeraient  la  forme  B  pour 
grouper  les  unités  de  sens  qui  vont  logiquement  ensemble,  nous  avons 
pu  les  identifier  à  1  oreille.  Surtout,  nous  avons  trouvé  que,  sur  les  spec- 
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trogrammes,  ces  38  B  se  distinguaient  des  169  A  par  plusieurs  traits  as¬ 
sez  nets,  a)  La  proportion  des  terminaisons  ascendantes  est  plus  grande: 
10  sur  38  B;  12  sur  169  A.  b)  La  proportion  des  crochets  ascendants 
(après  descente)  est  plus  grande:  14  sur  38  B;  26  sur  169  A.  c)  Lorsque 
B  a  la  forme  descendante  (14  sur  38  B;  131  sur  169  A),  c’est  une  des¬ 
cente,  en  moyenne  plus  inclinée  que  pour  A.  En  résumé,  le  contraste 
A/B,  lorsqu’il  est  perceptible  chez  M,  se  réalise  en  accusant  légèrement 
plus  soit  la  descente,  soit  la  montée. 

4.  La  finalité  (C) 

Les  23  fins  de  phrases  de  M,  aussi  bien  que  les  16  de  S,  montrent  net¬ 
tement  une  descente.  C’est  sans  exception  le  signe  de  la  finalité  dans  les 
deux  langues.  Mais  nous  trouvons  des  différences  dans  le  détail  de  la 
réalisation,  a)  La  pente  de  descente  de  la  dernière  syllabe  est,  en 
moyenne,  plus  abrupte  chez  S  que  chez  M.  Les  syllabes  tives  et  tion  (Fig. 
1)  sont  bien  abruptes.  Les  syllabes  should  et  wolves  (Fig.  2)  le  sont  aussi, 
mais  c’est  parce  qu’elles  portent  l’accent.  Dans  les  finalités  to  work  with, 
with  them,  beings,  la  descente  de  la  dernière  syllabe  est  moins  abrupte, 
et  dans  anthropology,  intensively  encore  moins  (bien  que  toujours  net¬ 
tement  descendantes  dans  la  diction  de  M).  b)  Chez  S,  la  descente  finale 
commence  toujours  à  la  première  syllabe  de  la  toute  dernière  unité  de 
sens,  réduite  au  minimum,  parfois  au  seul  dernier  mot.  Les  deux  exem¬ 
ples  de  la  Fig.  1  sont  typiques— dans:  qui  investissaient  toute  tentative, 
la  descente  commence  à  toute,  et  dans:  d’une  partie  de  la  population, 
à  de.  Notons,  de  plus,  que  la  descente  commence  sur  une  note  plus  basse 
que  celle  de  la  syllabe  précédente  (la  dernière  syllabe  du  groupe  précé¬ 
dent).  Chez  M,  la  descente  finale  commence  à  la  dernière  syllabe  accen¬ 
tuée  {circumstances,  intensively,  beings),  même  si  cette  syllabe  est  la  toute 
dernière  de  la  phrase,  comme  sur  la  Fig.  2  où  should,  comme  wolves 
partent  de  haut  pour  descendre  très  bas.  c)  La  partie  descendante  est 
deux  fois  plus  longue  chez  S  que  chez  M.  Pour  les  16  finalités  de  S,  les 
groupes  descendants  ont  en  moyenne  2  mots,  ou  3,5  syllabes.  Pour  les 
23  finalités  de  M,  la  partie  descendante  a  en  moyenne  1,2  mots,  ou  1,8 
syllabes,  d)  Ainsi  la  descente  finale  de  M  tend  vers  la  forme  concave, 
celle  de  S  vers  la  forme  convexe.  Fig.  1:  toute  tentative,  de  la  population. 

5.  Le  contraste  AB/C,  continuation/ finalité 

Autant  ce  contraste  est  net  en  français,  autant  il  est  douteux  en  amé¬ 
ricain.  En  effet,  chez  S,  presque  toutes  les  continuations  montent  (213 
sur  228)  et  toutes  les  finalités  descendent  (16  sur  16).  Et  même  quand 
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On  lui  avait  d((^mand^  au  moment  d(e)  Noël  d'ëcrire  une  pièce. 


C^.2é2 


—s—^h  '5' 


et  il  avait  essayé  de  communiquer  à  ses  camarades  un  peu  d'espoir, 


A  A  A  A 


certaines  de  ses  idées, malgré  les  surveillances , malgré  les  censures 


B  A  A  A  A 


qui  investissaient  toute  tentative.  Il  décrivait  la  Judée 


A  c  AA 

occupée  par  les  Romains, les  tentations  de  désespoir, de  collaboratipn 


qu'il  y  avait 

B  AA 

dans  ce  p(e)tit  pays  écrasé  par  une  immense 

puissance , 

-  - 

\ 

/ 

A 

A 

B 

et  cependant 

la  volonté  d'affirmation  de  résistance  d'une  partie 

- - - -  - 

--  - - 

A 

Â  Â  Â 

A 

de  la  population. 


- - 

Figure  1.  Les  variations  de  fréquence  de  la  voix  parlée  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 

les  continuations  descendent— comme  dans  le  cas  exceptionnel  de  15  con¬ 
tinuations  simples— leur  pente  est  si  douce  qu’elles  contrastent  encore 
nettement  pour  l’oreille  avec  la  pente  brusque  de  la  finalité.  Sur  la  Fig. 
1,  comparons  les  inclinaisons  des  dernières  syllabes  de  camarade  ou 
collaboration  avec  celles  de  tentative  ou  population. 
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We  don't  know  for  certain  whether  human  beings  would  even  walk 


G  2, 99 


upright  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  with  nobody  to  tell  them 


X 


they  should.  And,  but,  we're  not  able  to  perform  any  very  good 


’  c  A  A 

experiments  along  these  lines  because  the  only  suggested  experiments 


A  B  A  A 


are  the  so-called  "wolf  children"  in  India  who  have  now  been  pretty 


A  B  A 

well  debunkt  and  who  are  believed  to  be  miserable,  disturbed. 


Â  Â  Â  A 

defective  children  who  run  away  from  home  and  are  re-identified 


A  '  B  ÂT 


a  few  days  later  as  having  lived  their  lives  with  wolves. 


Figure  2.  Les  variations  de  fréquence  de  la  voix  parlée  de  Margaret  Mead. 


Chez  M,  le  contraste  AB/C  n’est  pas  très  marqué,  la  grande  majorité 
des  continuations  descendant  considérablement.  Ce  contraste  est  donc 
entre  deux  descentes  de  degrés  différents  et  il  est  loin  d’être  sans  am¬ 
biguïté. 
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Tout  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  jusqu’ici  s’applique  à  la  fin  des  groupes 
et  des  phrases,  aux  toutes  dernières  syllabes  qui  contiennent  la  clef  de 
l’intonation.  Examinons  un  peu  maintenant  le  dessin  entier  du  groupe 
ou  de  la  phrase. 

Chez  M,  la  ligne  est  chargée  d’ondulations  résultant  évidemment  de 
la  grande  inégalité  des  syllabes,  les  fortes  étant  hautes,  les  faibles  basses; 
la  Fig.  2  ne  manque  pas  d’exemples:  Whether  human  beings  would 
even  walk  upright...  ou  and  are  reidentified  a  few  days  later... 

Chez  S,  bien  moins  d’ondulations:  la  ligne  des  syllabes  est  plus  plane, 
unie,  elle  suit  souvent  une  direction  sans  en  dévier  jusqu’à  l’accent.  Fig. 
1:  certaines  de  ses  idées...  ou  occupée  par  les  Romains... 

On  peut  aussi  observer  que  la  ligne  qui  passerait  par  les  syllabes  ac¬ 
centuées  est  presque  toujours  descendante  chez  M,  que  c’est  le  premier 
accent  qui  est  le  plus  haut..  Chez  S,  la  ligne  des  accents  tend  à  monter 
jusqu’aux  B  (intonations  groupantes)  et  à  descendre  après  le  dernier  B. 

Concluons.  L’analyse  spectrographique  détaillée  de  deux  conférences, 
choisies  pour  leur  naturel,  nous  a  permis  de  préciser,  pour  une  Fran¬ 
çaise  (S)  et  pour  une  Américaine  (M),  la  forme  de  trois  intonations  de 
la  phrase  déclarative:  la  continuation  simple  (A),  la  continuation  grou¬ 
pante  (B),  et  la  finalité  (C);  et  la  qualité  fonctionnelle  de  deux  contras¬ 
tes;  A/B,  continuation  simple/continuation  groupante,  et  AB/C,  con¬ 
tinuation  /finalité. 

En  résumé,  ayant  vérifié  que  nos  deux  conférencières  ont  une  diction 
assez  typique  de  leurs  langues  respectives,  nous  pouvons  dire  que  l’in¬ 
tonation  de  la  dernière  syllabe  d’un  groupe  de  sens  indique  la  conti¬ 
nuation  en  prenant  essentiellement  la  forme  ascendante  en  français,  la 
forme  descendante  en  américain. 

L’intonation  de  continuation  se  subdivise  en  deux  formes  contrasti- 
ves:  la  continuation  simple  (A)  qui  termine  une  courte  unité  de  sens, 
et  la  continuation  groupante  (B)  qui  termine  une  longue  unité  de  sens 
pouvant  comprendre  plusieurs  courtes  unités.  En  français,  la  continua¬ 
tion  groupante  se  distingue  de  la  continuation  simple  par  une  montée 
plus  fréquente,  plus  lapide,  plus  haute  ou  une  plus  grande  différence 
de  hauteur  entre  la  dernière  syllabe  et  celle  qui  précède.  En  américain, 
la  continuation  groupante  se  distingue  de  la  continuation  simple  par 
une  plus  grande  proportion  d’intonations  ascendantes  et,  quand  la  forme 
est  descendante,  par  une  descente  plus  accusée  ou  une  proportion  plus 
grande  de  crochets  ascendants.  Le  contraste  continuation  simple/conti¬ 
nuation  groupante  est  plus  perceptible  et  régulier  en  français  qu’en 
américain. 
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La  finalité  est  descendante  dans  les  deux  langues,  mais  avec  des  formes 
différentes.  La  descente  de  la  dernière  syllabe  est  plus  accusée  en  fran¬ 
çais  qu’en  américain.  Cela  vient  de  ce  qu’en  français  la  descente  finale 
commence  à  la  première  syllabe  de  la  toute  dernière  unité  de  sens  (une 
syllabe  inaccentuée)  et  tend  vers  la  forme  convexe,  tandis  qu’en  amé¬ 
ricain  la  descente  finale  commence  à  la  dernière  syllabe  accentuée  et 
elle  tend  vers  la  forme  concave. 

Le  contraste  continuation/finalité  est  moins  accusé  en  américain,  où 
il  oppose  deux  degrés  peu  différents  de  descente,  qu’en  français,  où  il 
oppose  la  montée  à  la  descente.^ 

Université  du  Colorado 

2  The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  OfiBce  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Où  va  Ionesco? 

Le  Rhinocéros  d’Eugène  Ionesco,  créé  l’an  dernier  au  Théâtre  de  France  par  Jean- 
Louis  Barrault,  marque  sans  doute  un  tournant  dans  la  carrière  de  l’auteur.  Voilà, 
du  moins,  ce  que  Ionesco  a  laissé  entendre  lui-même  dans  une  interview  de  VExpress: 
"Avec  Rhinocéros,  j’ai  un  peu  abandonné  mes  premiers  problèmes.’’  Confiné  jusqu’a¬ 
lors  dans  les  petits  théâtres  de  Paris  où  il  avait  remporté  de  prestigieux  succès, 
Ionesco  semblait  avoir  découvert,  dans  les  conditions  d’une  scène  limitée,  un  art  qui 
faisait  fi  de  toute  notion  de  grandeur.  Là  où  Ionesco  excellait,  c’était  dans  la  pièce 
succinte,  véritable  abrégé  de  son  talent,  et  qui  état  une  manière  de  défi  jeté  à 
1  entreprise  théâtrale  même.  Il  y  avait  dans  Les  Chaises,  La  Leçon,  La  Cantatrice 
chauve,  une  justesse  à  l’égard  de  soi,  une  rigueur  dans  l’ambition  qui  n’étaient  pas 
étrangères  à  leur  charme.  On  sentait  en  Ionesco  un  auteur  qui  avait  toujours  quelque 
chose  à  montrer  et  parfois  quelque  chose  à  dire:  l’aliénation  humaine  parmi  les 
êtres  et  les  choses.  Jacques  Lemarchand  l’avait  bien  dit:  le  théâtre  d’Ionesco  était  sur¬ 
tout  un  théâtre  de  refus.  "...  Il  se  réfuse  au  ronronnement  dramatique,  et  avec  tant 
de  naturel  qu  il  n  y  a  pas  même  moyen  de  voir  une  provocation — ce  qui  arrangerait 
tout— dans  ce  refus.”  Hélas,  avec  Rhinocéros  le  ronronnement  commence  et,  je  le 
crains  fort,  la  provocation  aussi!  Mais  de  quoi  s’agit-il  dans  cette  pièce  beaucoup  trop 
longue  et  parfaitement  inconsciente  de  l’être? 

Dans  une  petite  ville  de  la  province  française  on  voit  apparaître  un  jour  un  rhino¬ 
céros.  Son  passage  est  remarqué  avec  une  certaine  consternation,  bien  entendu,  mais 
c  est  une  consternation  qui  tourne  vite  au  ridicule.  La  banalité  de  l’existence  est  telle, 
dans  cette  petitei  ville,  qu’elle  s’accomode  même  de  la  présence  d’un  rhinocéros.  Le 
premier  scandale  passé,  la  présence  de  la  bête  insolite  parmi  les  braves  gens  du  village 
prend  aussitôt  les  proportions  d’un  débat  technique  et  bénin:  était-ce  un  rhinocéros 
unicorne  ou  bicorne  qui  avait  soulevé  tant  de  poussière?  Seul  Béranger,  héros  de 
Tueur  sans  gages,  que  nous  retrouvons  ici  non  sans  étonnement,  reste  lucide,  maître 
de  lui-même,  au  milieu  d’une  frénésie  générale  causée  moins  par  la  présence  d’un 
rhinocéros  dans  une  petite  ville  de  France  que  par  une  déraison  qui  s’empare  pro¬ 
gressivement  de  tous  les  esprits.  On  devine  le  reste  de  l’histoire:  Après  ce  premier 
rhinocéros,  un  deuxième,  puis  un  troisième  se  montrent.  C’est  bientôt  toute  une  in¬ 
vasion  de  rhinocéros.  D’où  viennent-ils?  Justement.  De  nulle  part.  Ce  sont  les  citoyens 
de  la  petite  ville  qui,  on  ne  sait  trop  comment,  se  transforment,  sous  la  pression  de 
forces  internes,  en  pachydermes.  Tous,  c’est-à-dire,  sauf  Béranger  qui,  doué  d’une 
résistance  non  moins  mystérieuse  que  la  faiblesse  de  ses  compatriotes,  trouve  le  moyen 
de  refuser  1  abominable  métamorphose.  Abandonné  de  tous,  de  Daisy  qu’il  commençait 
à  aimer,  de  son  ami  Jean  qui  devient  rhinocéros  sous  nos  yeux,  Béranger  tiendra  bon 
jusqu  au  bout.  Il  ne  cédera  pas,  car  c’est  en  "cédant”  que  l’on  devient  rhinocéros. 
"Contre  tout  le  monde,  je  me  défendrai,  contre  tout  le  monde,  je  me  défendrai  Je 
suis  le  dernier  homme,  je  le  resterai  jusqu’au  bout!  Je  ne  capitule  pas!”  La  pièce  se 
termine  sur  ces  mots  héroïques  de  Béranger.  La  rhinocérite  ne  l’aura  donc  pas.  Mais 
qu’est-ce,  au  juste,  que  la  rhinocérite? 

La  rhinocérite  est  un  mal  bien  mystérieux  et  qui  semble  tenir  du  péché  originel. 
Sa  réalité  est  surtout  ontologique.  Sécrétée  par  l’être  humain,  la  rhinocérite  échappe 
à  toute  explication  rationnelle.  Un  beau  jour  elle  s’empare  de  vous;  vous  n’y  pouvez 
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rien,  quoi  qu’en  dise  Béranger.  Vous  voilà,  jusqu’à  nouvel  ordre,  périssodactyle.  Ni 
la  volonté  humaine,  ni  l’amour,  ni  l’amitié  ne  vous  sauveront.  Et  le  contraire  est 
aussi  vrai.  Si  vous  n’avez  pas  la  rhinocérite  dansi  vos  veines,  rien  n’y  fera  non  plus 
pour  vous  faire  métamorphoser.  Comme  Béranger,  vous  résisterez  au  mal  en  dépit  des 
tentations  de  l’amitié  et  de  l’amour.  Surtout  vous  y  résisterez  malgré  toute  faiblesse. 
En  fait,  vous  en  viendrez  à  découvrir,  peut-être,  que  dans  le  monde  de  l’être  pur, 
la  faiblesse  est  une  force  plus  grande  que  la  force.  Mieux  vaut,  devant  certaines 
épreuves,  l’immunité  que  la  volonté  ou  le  courage. 

Les  critiques  sont  d’accord  que  la  rhinocérite  n’est  rien  d’autre  que  le  conformisme 
social.  C’est  clair  comme  le  jour,  prétend-on.  Ces  rhinocéros,  c’est  la  grande  masse 
des  humains  qui  bêtement— c’est  bien  le  cas  de  le  direl— se  ruent  et  foncent,  les  uns 
à  la  suite  des  autres,  dans  une  grande  entreprise  de  destruction.  Mais  justement,  si 
les  hommes  deviennent  parfois  des  rhinocéros,  pourquoi  ne  deviendraient-ils  pas 
aussi  des  moutons  ou,  à  la  rigueur,  des  licornes?  Voilà  précisément  ce  que  M.  John 
McCarten  demande  dans  le  New  Yorker,  à  propos  de  cette  pièce.  Mais  s’il  laisse  sa 
question  sans  réponse,  c’est  sans  doute  parce  que  la  bonne  réponse  serait  que  la 
rhinocérite  est  une  vaste  mystification,  qu’elle  n’existe  pas,  et  que  le  problème  du 
bien  et  du  mal  ne  saurait  nullement  se  réduire  aux  proportions  simples  de  la  folie 
universelle.  La  folie  universelle  n’explique  rien  parce  qu’elle  explique  tout.  Et  elle 
explique  surtout  une  certaine  élite,  dont  Béranger,  Ionesco,  et  le  bon  public,  sans 
doute,  qui  comprend  l’unité  du  vrai,  du  juste,  et  du  bien.  Il  est  peut-être  juste  de 
dire  que  la  rhinocérite  n’est  rien  d’autre  que  le  conformisme  social.  Mais  il  n’est  cer¬ 
tainement  pas  vrai  que  le  conformisme  social  soit  une  question  de  rhinocérite! 

Comme  celui  de  Jean  Genêt  ou  de  Sartre,  le  théâtre  de  M.  Ionesco  se  veut  un  théâtre 
de  contestation.  Son  but  n’est  pas  seulement  de  nous  divertir,  mais  aussi  de  nous 
instruire.  “En  effet,  écrit-il  dans  France-Observateur,  les  héros  de  ma  pièce,  sauf  un, 
se  transforment,  sous  les  yeux  des  spectateurs  ...  en  fauves,  en  rhinocéros.  J’espère 
en  dégoûter  mon  public.  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  plus  parfaite  séparation  que  par  dégoût  .  .  . 
Le  dégoût,  c’est  la  lucidité  .  .  .’’  Mais  voyez  la  supercherie.  La  belle  affaire  de  nous 
dégoûter  des  rhinocéros!  Ce  dont  M.  Ionesco  voudrait  nous  dégoûter,  c’est  de  certains 
hommes-rhinocéros,  c’est-à-dire  de  tous  les  hommes  qui  ne  soient  pas  des  Béranger, 
c’est-à-dire,  des  hommes  faibles  qui  sont  forts.  Mais  voit-on,  par  exemple,  le  pièce  de 
M.  Ionesco  si,  effectivement,  ses  hommes  s’étaient  changés  en  licornes?  Non.  La  ques¬ 
tion  de  M.  McCarten  est  valable,  mais  encore  fallait-il  y  répondre!  Ce  théâtre  de 
contestation  se  révèle  être,  à  l’examen,  un  théâtre  bizarrement  proche  du  théâtre 
bourgeois  auquel  M.  Ionesco  s’en  prend.  Le  théâtre  bourgeois,  écrit-il,  c  est  un 
théâtre  magique,  un  théâtre  qui  demande  aux  spectateurs  de  s  identifier  avec  les 
héros  du  drame,  un  théâtre  de  la  participation.  Le  théâtre  anti-bourgeois  est  un 
théâtre  de  la  non-participation  ...  Le  public  bourgeois  se  laisse  engluer  par  le 
spectacle.  Le  public  non-bourgeois,  le  public  populaire,  a  une  autre  mentalité:  entre 
les  héros  et  la  pièce  qu’il  voit,  d’une  part,  et  lui-même,  d’autre  part,  il  établit  une 
distance.  Il  se  sépare  de  la  représentation  théâtrale  pour  la  regarder  lucidement,  la 
juger.’’ 

Vraiment,  tant  d’inconséquences  étonnent.  M.  Ionesco  se  prendrait-il  pour  un 
Brecht?  Et  penserait-il  sérieusement  qu’il  fait  un  théâtre  ‘  populaire  ?  Mais  si  le 
Rhinocéros,  pièce  magique  par  excellence,  nous  demande  une  chose,  cest  nettement 
de  nous  identifier  avec  l’homme  fort-faible  Béranger  et  de  rejeter,  comme  au  théâtre 
bourgeois,  ces  traîtres  d’hommes-rhinocéros  qui  incarnent  le  Mal.  En  réalité,  on 
n’est  pas  plus  près  du  théâtre  bourgeois  que  par  l’anti-théâtre  d  Ionesco  et  peut-être 
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commence-t-on  à  comprendre  un  peu  mieux  l’étrange  succès  de  cette  pièce,  si  contra¬ 
dictoire  que  cela  paraisse,  dans  les  milieux  les  plus  bourgeois,  à  gauche  comme  à 
droite.  Après  tout,  l'une  des  traditions  les  plus  efficaces  que  le  théâtre  bourgeois  ait 
héritée  de  la  tragédie  classique,  c’est  celle  du  “bouc-émissaire.”  Le  Mal  est  là  pour 
être  chassé.  Mais  nous  savons  de  reste  que  le  théâtre  ne  peut  pas  vraiment  chasser  le 
Mal.  Il  peut  tout  juste  le  conjurer  par  la  magie  de  l’imaginaire.  Donc  le  Mal  reste. 
Voilà  qui  explique,  je  crois,  la  présence  de  ces  curieux  rhinocéros.  Ce  sont  des  boucs- 
émissaires  et  partant  ne  sauraient  être  des  licornes  ou  des  gazelles.  Ils  sont  là  pour 
être  chassés,  c'est-à-dire,  pour  rester.  Et  ils  restent.  Béranger  aussi,  d’ailleurs.  Par  un 
procédé  de  métastase,  le  problème  du  Mal  est  porté  au  plan  ontologique,  métaphy¬ 
sique;  il  est  rendu  inoffensif  et  surtout  symbolique.  Son  universalité  en  devient  ab¬ 
straite.  Précisément,  ne  voit-on  pas  que  les  rhinocéros  de  M.  Ionesco  sont  valables 
partout?  Toutes  les  significations  leur  conviennent.  Capitalistes  à  Moscou,  Nazis  ou 
parachutistes  a  Paris,  Américains  a  Cuba,  Cubains  à  New  York,  ces  rhinocéros  sont 
universellement  coupables  et  universellement  innocents.  Il  sont  là  pour  notre  confort 
et  pour  le  repos  de  nos  consciences.  Ils  sont  là  surtout  pour  nous  divertir  et  s’ils 
n  y  réussissent  pas,  c’est  que  M.  Ionesco  a  porté  un  peu  trop  loin  un  calcul  de  pro¬ 
vocation.  C’est  M.  Gabriel  Marcel,  je  crois,  qui,  très  inopinément,  nous  permet  d’isoler 
cet  aspect  didactique  de  la  pièce. 

Gabriel  Marcel  n’aime  pas  le  théâtre  d’avant-garde,  on  le  sait.  Pourtant  il  a  aimé 
le  Rhinocéros.  Comment  ceilia?  Voilà  ce  qu’il  expliquait  il  y  a  un  an  en  rendant 
compte  del  la  pièce  dans  les  Nouvelles  Littéraires;  “J’avais  cherché  à  lire  la  pièce 
lorsqu’elle  parut  l’an  dernier  chez  Gallimard,  et  je  m’étais  arrêté  avant  la  fin  du 
premier  acte,  excédé  par  ce  qui  m’apparaissait  comme  un  amoncellement  d’inepties. 
L  autre  soir,  au  Théâtre  de  France,  pendant  la  première  heure,  mon  sentiment  n’a 
pas  été  très  différent  .  .  .  Mais  à  un  moment  précis,  au  milieu  du  second  acte,  il 
s  est  produit  pour  moi  .  .  .  une  sorte  de  phénomène  magique  .  .  .  nous  sommes  chez 
Jean.  Celui-ci  est  dans  son  lit  .  .  .  Béranger  .  .  .  cherche  vainement  à  se  faire  ouvrir 
la  porte  .  .  .  nous  nous  rendons  compte  que  Jean  est  en  train  de  devenir  un  rhinocéros 
et  que  cette  transformation  ne  s’effectue  pas  sans  un  certain  consentement  .  .  .  Pour¬ 
quoi,  comme  je  l’ai  annoncé,  le  burlesque  prend-il  ici  un  sens  et  une  valeur?  Parce 
que  nous  commençons  à  entrevoir  qu’il  s’agit  non  pas  d’une  fantasmagorie  gratuite, 
mais  du  phénomène  par  lequel,  dans  les  conditions  que  nous  connaissons  hélas  trop 
bien,  l’être  humain  peut  se  déshumaniser.  C’est  à  mon  sens  une  véritable  trouvaille 
d’avoir  ainsi  présenté  matériellement  l’espèce  de  métastase  (c’est  moi  qui  souligne) 
par  laquelle  deviennent  possibles  les  aberrations  généralisées  dont  nous  avons  été 
et  continuons  à  être  les  témoins.” 

Voilà.  Le  bouc-émissaire  était  là.  Il  n’allait  donc  rien  se  passer  dans  cette  pièce. 
On  pouvait  donc  en  toute  sécurité  la  trouver  bonnel 

A  côté  du  vrai  théâtre  de  contestation  qui  commence  à  s’établir  en  France  et  qui,  à 
travers  une  grande  confusion  de  la  critique,  s’appelle  un  peu  trop  globalement  “anti¬ 
théâtre,  il  y  a  un  autre  théâtre  qui  a  trouvé  le  moyen  d’apporter,  par  l’idée  même 
de  contestation,  une  aide  morale  au  théâtre  conventionnel.  Théâtre  de  tout  repos 
il  nous  permet  quand  même  d’arborer  le  drapeau  de  l’avant-garde  et  de  faire  sem¬ 
blant  de  nous  intéresser  très  sérieusement  aux  choses  qui  ne  font  que  nous  divertir. 
Ce  qui  nous  enchantait  dans  la  Cantatrice  chauve  ou  dans  La  Leçon  nous  rebute  dans 
le  Rhinoceros.  Là  il  n’est  plus  question  de  se  divertir  car  l’intention  didactique  qui 
régit  cettQ  pièce  d  un  bout  à  l’autre  soulève  des  problèmes,  pose  des  dilemmes  que 
l’esthétique  trop  simpliste  de  M.  Ionesco  ne  saurait  résoudre.  Il  ne  suffit  pas,  après 
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tout,  d  être  contre  le  Mal.  Encore  faut-il  d’abord  savoir  le  déceler.  Et  c’est  surtout 
ne  pas  vouloir  le  déceler  que  d’en  faire  une  question  de  rhinocérite!  Cette  philosophie 
courte  va,  cependant,  très  loin  et  c’est  ce  que  nous  lui  reprochons.  Cacareco,  rhino¬ 
céros  de  la  politique  brasilienne,  aurait  remporté,  paraît-il,  l’an  dernier,  plus  de 
70,000  voix  aux  élections  municipales  de  Sâo  Paulo.  Protestation,  disait-on,  non  pas 
contre  la  démocratie,  mais  contre  certaines  de  ses  procédures.  Décidément,  la  rhino¬ 
cérite  y  était  pour  quelque  chose.  Témoignage  parfait  de  cynisme  et  d’indifférence, 
elle  nous  livre  la  clé  de  celle  de  M.  Ionesco.  “Vous  dites  des  sottises,  mon  cher,”  disait 
l’Alter-Ego  de  M.  Ionesco  interviewé  par  lui-même.  Et  son  Ego  de  répondre;  “Je  le 
saisi  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  le  seul.” 

Non.  M.  Ionesco  n’a  pas  écrit  le  Rhinocéros  pour  récuser  le  conformisme  social.  II 
a  écrit  sa  pièce  pour  en  faire  clandestinement  l’apologie. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Oreste  F.  Pucciani 


Reading  in  the  FLES  Program 

No  one  will  contest  the  fact  that  reading  is  one  of  the  fundamental  skills  to  be 
acquired  in  the  educational  process.  Yet,  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  printed 
word  in  FLES  programs  is  a  disputed  question.  This  note  is  an  attempt  to  show  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  a  FLES  reading  program  and  to  offer  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  for  its  implementation. 

Understanding  and  speaking  a  EL  with  at  least  a  minimum  of  facility  entails  much 
practice  in  these  skills.  But  one  must  speak  about  something.  It  is  easy  enough  in  the 
primary  grades  to  find  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
child.  However,  one  cannot  continuously  sustain  interest  in  everyday  facts;  the  objects 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  “imaginary”  situations  as  real  as  they  may  be  rendered  by 
the  use  of  props  will  gradually  lose  their  appeal  after  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years 
of  manipulation.  It  is  here  that  well-chosen  reading  materials  can  prove  quite  helpful. 
Questions  based  upon  the  reading  matter  give  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  sentence 
patterns.  These  questions  can  be  broadened  to  include  personal  applications.  Cor¬ 
related  activities  may  well  result  from  the  children’s  interest  in  the  story.  Dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  stories  also  provide  opportunities'  for  the  use  of  situational  vocabulary  and 
the  development  of  fluency  and  correct  intonations.  The  stories  can  also  serve  as 
guides  for  narrating  one’s  own  experiences.  The  more  the  child  tries  to  express  his 
own  ideas,  feelings,  and  desires  in  the  EL,  the  easier  communication  with  others  will 
become. 

Psychology  holds  that  the  more  senses  we  appeal  to  in  presenting  materials  the 
more  vivid  is  the  impression  made  and  that  the  more  vivid  the  impression  is,  the 
better  are  the  chances  of  retention.  Hence,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  timely 
and  well-prepared  visual  presentation  of  patterns  would  help  both  comprehension 
and  retention.  Many  cognates  are  more  readily  grasped  visually  than  orally.  Likewise, 
many  patterns  of  sentence  structures  can  more  easily  be  explained  when  there  are 
visual  examples  to  refer  to.  This,  of  course,  is  not  meant  to  include  a  grammatical 
explanation  but  merely  a  functional  explanation  of  the  position  of  words  in  sentence 
patterns. 

Moreover,  the  ability  to  read  allows  the  child  to  communicate  more  directly  with 
children  of  the  country  whose  language  he  is  learning.  It  is  quite  a  different  feeling 
to  hear  a  teacher  read  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  to  read  it  oneself.  Direct  communica- 
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lions  with  children  of  their  own  age  can  foster  the  understanding  and  love  of 
other  peoples,  which  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  language  teaching.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  elementary  school  days,  the  child  can  have  access,  through  reading, 
to  some  cultural  materials  in  the  original  which  he  could  not  otherwise  approach. 
He  is  also  better  prepared  for  the  study  of  grammar  and  literature  in  high  school  if 
he  has  acquired  reading  skills  in  FLES. 

The  same  principles  which  guide  the  teacher  in  the  choice  of  reading  materials  in 
English  should  apply,  and  all  the  more  rigorously,  because  the  violation  of  them  is 
directed  against  a  more  delicate  structure  which  receives  little  or  no  reinforcement  in 
other  subject  matter  areas  or  in  the  home  environment. 

Thus,  the  teacher  should  first  envisage  EL  reading  just  as  it  is  considered  in  the 
mother  tongue:  a  process  of  recognizing  printed  symbols  and  of  interpreting  the 
ideas  and  feelings  so  expressed.  Both  parts  of  this  definition  are  important.  The  memo¬ 
rization  of  reading  selections  before  the  story  has  yielded  the  practice  in  the  particular 
reading  skills  for  which  it  has  been  chosen  should  be  avoided.  Such  memorization 
interferes  with  the  prompt  and  independent  recognition  of  the  same  symbols  in  other 
contexts. 

The  reading  selections  offered  the  pupils  should  be  within  the  limits  of  their  oral 
vocabulary.  Too  many  unfamiliar  words  in  a  story  cloud  the  meaning  of  it  and  mar 
the  child’s  enjoyment  of  an  otherwise  good  story.  The  same  is  all  the  more  true  of 
reading  selections  in  the  EL.  Especially  in  the  early  stages  of  EL  reading,  the  child 
should  be  confronted  only  with  words  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  orally. 
A  sense  of  security  is  essential  at  all  times,  but  moare  emphatically  so  in  first  contacts. 
Thus  should  the  pupil  not  only  know  orally  the  vocabulary  contained  in  the  selection, 
but  he  should  also  have  had  ample  oral  practice  in  the  particular  sentence  structures 
which  he  has  to  read.  As  the  child  progresses  in  his  ability  to  read,  a  few  new  words 
may  be  introduced  in  the  preparation  of  a  selection,  but  the  number  of  them  should 
remain  relatively  small.  Accordingly,  the  reading  selections  must  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  aural-oral  work,  so  that  they  may  remain  reasonably  within  the  child’s 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  manipulate  sentence  structures. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  FLES  is  continuity.  The  contribution  of  reading  to 
the  total  program  can  really  be  efficacious  only  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  cautiously  and  developed  gradually.  Provisions  should  be  made  to  enable  the 
child  to  arrive  at  independent  reading.  Exercises  in  comprehension,  drawing  inferences, 
finding  the  main  idea,  choosing  an  appropriate  title,  recognizing  the  sequence  of  events,' 
establishing  comparisons,  sharing  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  author,  discussing  his 
ideas,  applying  them  in  other  concrete  situations,  anticipating  conclusions,  etc.,  should 
have  as  much  place  in  a  well-planned  FLES  program  as  in  any  other.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  interpretational  skills.  The  FLES  program  thus  conceived  can  contribute 
much  to  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 

Again,  the  interests  of  the  child  should  guide  the  teacher’s  choice  of  reading  materials. 
These  should  have  plots  varying  in  complexity  with  the  pupils’  age.  Selections  written 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  including  vocabulary  or  sentence  patterns  are  not  likely  to 
arouse  interest  in  independent  reading  either  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Children 
like  stirring  action  and  lively  conversation  in  their  stories.  Since  these  qualities  make 
the  dramatization  of  the  story  easy  and  inviting,  the  choice  of  such  stories  favors 
aural-oral  activities. 

The  cultural  significance  of  the  reading  materials  should  also  be  considered.  The 
teacher  should  choose  materials  which  will  inculcate  esteem  for  the  foreign  people. 
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Children  do  not  value  what  they  look  upon  as  old-fashioned.  They  cannot  appreciate 
what  is  above  their  understanding  and  outside  their  experience.  While  differences 
may  be  apparent  between  the  children  of  a  foreign  country  and  our  own,  similarities 
should  be  stressed  so  that  our  children  can  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to  base 
their  love  for  those  of  other  lands.  Proficiency  in  another  tongue  is  fine,  but  it  con¬ 
tributes  little  to  world  understanding,  if  it  does  not  engender  a  genuine  respect  for 
other  peoples. 

To  provide  such  materials  is  not  an  easy  task.  Imported  primary  materials  present 
too  broad  a  vocabulary  and  too  complicated  a  pattern  of  structure  for  third  and  fourth 
graders  and  too  childish  a  content  for  older  children  who  might  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  language  difficulty.  In  our  own  country,  there  exist  but  very  few  integrated 
texts  which  offer  stories  within  the  range  of  the  child’s  vocabulary  and  which  develop 
reading  skills  as  such.  Most  texts  are  limited  to  selections  which  convey  only  the 
matter  to  be  mastered  orally.  They  do  not  challenge  the  pupil  to  read  for  the  pleasures 
usually  found  in  reading.  Reading  in  the  FL,  even  in  its  initial  stages,  should  not  be 
so  restricted. 

Assuming  that  the  pupils  have  had  two  years  of  previous  FLES  training,  from  grade 
three  on,  the  teacher  may  construct  experience  charts  with  the  children,  as  is  often 
done  in  the  early  stages  of  English  reading.  These  are  then  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
reading  lesson.  Similarly,  picture  stories  from  children’s  magazines,  or  from  coloring 
books  which  depict  a  story,  or  murals  drawn  by  the  children  can  suggest  plots  for 
the  composition  of  stories  to  be  printed  on  charts  for  reading.  “Library  books”  also 
can  thus  be  created  to  supplement  a  basic  text. 

To  further  the  reading  experience,  each  of  the  stories  can  be  accompanied  by 
exercises  in  comprehension,  vocabulary  building,  etc.  Progressive  training  in  phonics 
should  also  be  included. 

Given  the  very  limited  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  total  FL  program,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  child  make  giant  strides  in  reading.  It  is  important  that  the 
initial  steps  be  taken  slowly  and  that  the  reading  program  be  built  up  gradually. 
The  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  recognize  in  print  all  the  words  which  they 
know  orally.  The  earlier  the  FLES  program  is  begun,  the  more  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  the  reading  aspect.  The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
understanding  and  speaking  the  FL  take  precedence  over  reading  in  FLES  programs. 
Hence,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  expansion  of  the  child’s  aural-oral  vocabulary 
at  a  faster  pace  than  his  reading  vocabulary. 

If  the  child  begins  the  FL  aural-oral  work  in  grade  one  and  reading  in  grade  three, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  grade  eight,  he  should  normally  have  reached  a  fair  degree  of 
fluency  in  speech  and  proficiency  in  reading,  commensurate  to  his  native  ability  and 
total  development.  Let  us  not  expect  more  of  the  foreign  language  program  to  which 
we  devote  some  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  a  day  than  we  hope  to  achieve  in  any  other 
subject  to  which  we  assign  a  comparable  amount  of  time. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  a  plea  might  here  be  made  to  all  FLES  teachers  not  to  expose 
their  pupils  to  extremes  either  in  the  aural-oral  approach  or  the  reading  approach 
to  the  FL.  There  are  definite  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  well-planned,  integrally 
correlated  program,  continued  throughout  the  elementary  school  by  competent  teachers 
with  a  contagious  enthusiasm. 

Diocesan  Teachers’  College  Mother  Raymond  de  Jésus,  F.S.E. 

Putnam  Branch 

Putnam,  Connecticut 
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The  French  Speech  Clinic 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  language  training  today  is  how  best  to  give  oral 
competence  not  only  to  future  high-school  and  FLES  teachers  whose  course  require¬ 
ments  for  state  certification  prevent  them  from  concentrating  sufficiently  on  language 
training,  but  to  those  already  teaching  who  have  not  had  sufficient  language  back¬ 
ground  to  use  the  direct  method.  To  meet  this  problem,  the  Indiana  University 
Department  of  French  and  Italian  inaugurated  in  September  1959  an  experimental 
French  Speech  Clinic  aimed  at  improving  the  individual’s  pronunciation  and  intona¬ 
tion  on  a  non-course  basis  and,  at  the  same  time,  exposing  him  at  least  to  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  analysis  of  language  structure  which  will  better  prepare  him  to  teach  French. 

The  French  Speech  Clinic  is  a  non-credit  service  offered  at  no  charge  to  French 
majors  and  students  intending  to  teach  French.  Upon  recommendation  from  his 
classroom  teacher  or  adviser,  the  student’s  recorded  speech  is  analyzed  in  the  Clinic 
so  as  to  determine  his  weaknesses,  and  he  is  given  mimeographed  instruction  sheets 
covering  articulation  and  intonation.  A  private  instructional  period  is  then  arranged 
at  the  close  of  which  the  Clinic  director  goes  over  the  recorded  passage  with  the 
student  sentence  by  sentence  to  illustrate  the  principles  pre^dously  enunciated.  When 
the  student  has  heard  and  repeated  a  sentence  correctly  several  times  with  the  in¬ 
structor,  he  is  allowed  to  listen  to  his  original  recording.  By  this  time  he  is  able  to 
recognize  his  discrepancies,  especially  as  regards  intonation,  and  is  more  willing  to 
undergo  the  corrective  program  prepared  for  him. 

Perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  for  the  student  to  overcome  is  the  mistaken  idea  that 
since  he  has  recognized  his  deficiencies  intellectually,  and  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  sound  correctly  in  isolation  and  under  instruction,  he  is  automatically  cured  of  the 
difficulty.  The  production  of  sounds  and  of  pitch  modulations,  being  a  physical  skill, 
requires  frequent  repetition  and  drill  if  they  are  to  be  made  with  ease  and  accuracy; 
otherwise,  when  producing  a  series  of  sounds  in  a  specified  intonational  pattern,  the 
student  will  be  unable  to  plan  his  attack  for  each  sound  and  will  be  forced  to  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Even  while  recognizing  their  inaccuracy,  he  will  find  his 
old  habits  dominating.  Each  student  attending  the  Speech  Clinic,  therefore,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  the  remedial  program  prescribed  for  him. 

This  program  consists  of  laboratory  exercises  drilling  specific  sounds,  first  in 
isolation,  then  in  a  context.  Each  exercise  ends  with  a  short  passage  containing  the 
sounds  under  study  and  affording  the  student  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  in¬ 
tonational  patterns  he  has  learned.  The  student  is  expected  to  work  in  the  laboratory 
at  least  twice  a  week  but  urged  to  attend  more  frequently.  In  addition  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  drills  on  articulation,  intonation,  liaison,  dropping  mute  e’s,  etc.,  progressively 
more  difficult  prose  passages  from  worthwhile  authors  are  recorded,  first  in  thought- 
groups  for  student  imitation,  then  in  a  continuous  reading  for  the  total  effect.  The 
student  is  responsible  for  preparing  one  such  passage  a  week  to  be  read  before  the 
Clinic  director  who  offers  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  This  weekly 
period  IS  also  used  to  drill  under  supervision  those  articulation  and  intonational  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  persist  in  the  student’s  pronunciation.  At  the  end  of  the  program  the 
student  rerecords  the  original  selection  immediately  after  the  first  recording  and  the 
two  are  compared. 

The  Speech  Clinic,  while  conceived  primarily  for  future  high-school  and  FLES 
teachers,  is  also  made  available  to  those  graduate  students  and  teaching  assistants  who 
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have  never  had)  the  benefit  of  a  course  in  phonetics  and  whose  French  reveals  the 
same  defective  instruction  which  they  are  in  danger  of  perpetuating.  One  result  of 
the  Speech  Clinic  was  the  revelation  that  it  was  not  always  the  fault  of  the  students 
that  their  French  wasi  inadequate.  The  majority  in  their  undergraduate  courses  had 
never  learned  that  French  intonation  differs  in  any  way  from  the  English.  As  for 
articulation,  many  had  been  taught  English  “approximations”  to  vowel  sounds  rather 
than  the  sounds  themselves.  The  usual  reaction  to  Speech  Clinic  instruction  in  in¬ 
tonation  and  articulation  was:  “Nobody  ever  told  me  that  before.”  Yet  it  would  not 
encroach  unduly  on  classroom  time  if  some  simple  instructions— without  the  tortuous 
jargon  of  the  professional  linguist,  of  course — were  offered  in  elementary  courses.  One 
reason  this  is  not  done  is  that  instructors  themselves  frequently  do  not  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the  language  to  explain  it  analytically.  Thus,  when 
one  student  asked  his  instructor  how  to  pronounce  the  sound  [y],  he  was  told:  “Try 
putting  a  pencil  in  your  mouth.”  That  this  instructor  was  a  native  Frenchman  un¬ 
derlines  the  point  that  command  of  the  language  is  not  enough:  one  must  know  how 
to  communicate  the  ability.  Another  student  was  assured  that  the  closed  e  was  pro¬ 
nounced  like  the  English  a  in  “day”  and  had  learned  it  so  well  that  it  was  all  the 
more  difficult  for  her  to  eliminate  the  diphthong. 

Even  those  who  have  undergone  a  traditional  phonetics  course  are  not  always  orally 
proficient.  Oral  ability,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  physical  accomplishment.  Instruction 
in  phonetics,  to  be  effective,  must  be  coupled  with  a  diagnosis  of  the  student’s  in¬ 
dividual  speech  difficulties  and  the  prescription  of  compulsory  remedial  drills.  Other¬ 
wise,  rather  than  the  practical  application  of  principles  toward  eliminating  concrete 
defects,  the  objective  of  the  phonetics  course  becomes  the  accumulation  of  theoretical 
knowledge  with  its  specialized  vocabulary,  and  at  most  an  auditory  skill  sufifident  to 
allow  the  student  to  take  dictation  in  phonetic  symbols. 

Thus  far  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  preparation  of  apprentice  and  future 
teachers,  but  this  alone  does  not  answer  the  initial  question:  what  of  those  presently 
teaching  in  high  schools  and  elementary  schools?  With  a  view  toward  helping  these 
teachers  to  improve  their  oral-aural  ability,  the  Erench  and  Italian  Department  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  1960  Summer  Session  a  course  for  teachers  which  combines  the 
Speech  Clinic  program  just  described  with  daily  conversation  classes.  To  encourage 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  MAT  degree  during  the  summer  to  concentrate  on 
bettering  their  teaching  preparation  rather  than  amassing  credits  which  will  do  them 
little  good  in  the  classroom,  they  will  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  course  for  three 
summers  with  credit  applicable  to  the  MAT  degree. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  the  method  can  be  extremely  effective 
when  the  student  is  willing  to  follow  the  program  prescribed  for  him.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  have  more  aptitude  for  languages  than  others,  even  the  most  “hope¬ 
less”  students  were  able  to  produce  every  sound  in  the  French  language  under  proper 
guidance  and  instruction.  This  was  very  encouraging  for  the  student  who  had  always 
been  told  he  just  did  not  have  an  “ear”  for  French,  but  such  an  accomplishment  was 
of  course  a  far  cry  from  an  ability  to  perform  as  well  in  a  continuous  passage  or 
when  not  being  coached.  The  poorer  student  would  need  a  good  deal  more  than  one 
semester  or  even  one  year  to  achieve  even  a  passable  pronunciation.  But  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  done  was  often  the  spur  needed  for  the  student  to  work  toward 
improvement.  Even  the  worst  student  in  the  group  was  able,  after  two  semesters  of 
work  in  the  Clinic,  to  improve  many  errors  in  articulation  and  syllabification,  and  to 
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read  a  passage  with  a  semblance  of  French  intonation,  however  mechanical — a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  over  the  iambic  pentameter  rhythm  she  had  been  superimposing 
on  the  language  before  her  training. 

Most  students  did  surprisingly  well  on  their  final  reading.  The  best  student 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  improvement),  a  sophomore  with  only  three  semesters  of 
French  and  a  classic  American  pronunciation,  achieved  a  remarkably  accurate  pronun¬ 
ciation  (including  a  beautiful  Parisian  r)  with  a  flowing  intonation  after  a  year’s  work 
in  the  Clinic.  These  results,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  with  prepared  material. 
The  same  students  in  an  impromptu  conversation  would  frequently  slip  back  into 
their  old  errors,  but  what  is  particularly  noteworthy,  the  auditory  skill  of  the  better 
students  had  become  sufficiently  high  to  make  them  self-critical  and  aware  of  their 
errors,  and  they  often  corrected  themselves  even  in  this  situation. 

The  physical  improvement  was  not  the  only  benefit  derived  from  the  program. 
It  frequently  resulted  in  a  new  attitude  toward  the  language.  “I  was  always  told  my 
pronunciation  was  bad,”  one  student  complained,  “but  I  never  knew  how  to  im¬ 
prove  it.”  Knowing  what  to  do,  and  recognizing  a  definite  progress  toward  the  goal, 
gave  a  sense  of  direction  and  accomplishment  to  the  student.  Not  the  least  satisfac¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  Clinic  director  was  to  hear  a  number  of  students  remark:  “I 
never  liked  French  before,  but  now  I  enjoy  it.” 

The  summer  session  program  presented  a  different  problem.  Half  the  class  had  a 
fair  oral  ability  but  the  remainder— and  these  were  already  teaching  in  high  schoolsl— 
were  woefully  inadequate.  Since  the  Speech  Clinic  was  on  an  individual  basis  the 
variety  of  backgrounds  was  not  an  inconvenience.  All  students  regardless  of  ability 
were  required  to  attend  a  daily  laboratory  period.  In  addition  to  this  Speech  Clinic 
program  a  daily  conversation  was  held.  A  number  of  class  hours  were  devoted  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  oral  method  for  elementary  lessons.  The  more  advanced  students 
were  sufficiently  in  need  of  the  demonstration  from  the  point  of  view  of  methodology 
to  remain  interested.  The  poorer  students  benefited  from  the  elementary  drills  them¬ 
selves.  After  a  few  weeks  of  Speech  Clinic  work  the  students  were  asked  to  read  short 
passages  aloud  to  be  corrected  by  the  group  for  errors  in  pronunciation  and.  intona¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  conversation,  dictations,  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  exercises.  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  summer  cannot  cure  all  the  student’s 
ills.  The  objective  here  was  to  give  the  student  sufficient  knowledge  of,  and  exercise 
in,  the  proper  speech  patterns  to  permit  him  to  apply  those  principles  to  simple  mate¬ 
rial  prepared!  in  advance.  For  the  teacher  planning  the  next  day’s  lesson,  such  an 
achievement,  it  was  felt,  would  be  invaluable.  I  am  confident  that  this  objective  was 
met. 

The  encouraging  results  obtained  with  the  Speech  Clinic  experiment  indicate  that 
the  program  warrants  serious  consideration.  It  makes  the  teaching  of  phonetics  and 
language  structure  more  effective  and  meaningful  by  applying  these  subjects  to  the 
practical  aim  of  improving  the  individual’s  own  speech  defects.  It  gives  direction  and 
method  to  the  student’s  desire  to  improve  his  oral-aural  ability  and  encourages  him 
to  still  greater  effort  because  of  the  concrete  results  produced.  It  provides  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  means  of  helping  the  language  teacher  who  needs  and  wants 
training  in  oral  skill  and  might  not  otherwise  obtain  it. 

Indiana  University  t  „ 

^  ..  John  N.  Pappas 
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Placement  Information 

The  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  of 
the  National  Education  Association  is  seeking  to  determine  the  extent  of  possible 
interest  in  a  placement-information  type  of  service  concerning  openings  in  teacher 
education  institutions  and  concerning  the  availability  of  personnel. 

The  proposal  is  to  announce  during  1961-62  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education,  in  a  highly  ethical  and  confidential  manner,  (1)  openings  in 
teacher-education  institutions  and  (2)  the  availability  of  personnel  for  employment  in 
teacher-education  institutions.  If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  proposal  please 
write  to  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  NEA,  1201  —  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.,  enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Mary  Isabel  Sibley  Fellowship 

Awarded  alternately  in  the  fields  of  Greek  and  French,  the  Mary  Isabel  Sibley  Fel¬ 
lowship  will  be  offered  in  1962  for  the  study  of  any  aspect  of  French  language  or 
literature. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried  women  between  25  and  35  years  of  age  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  carry  on  original  research.  They  must  hold  the  doctorate 
or  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  except  the  dissertation,  and 
they  must  be  planning  to  devote  full-time  work  to  research  during  the  Fellowship 
year,  which  begins  September,  1962.  Eligibility  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

The  Fellow  is  required  to  file  an  informal  report  with  the  award  committee  at  the 
completion  of  six  months  of  work  and  a  detailed  report  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Applications  for  the  1962  award  must  be  filed  before  February  1,  1962.  Application 
forms  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from:  The  Mary  Isabel  Sibley  Fellow¬ 
ship  Committee,  The  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1811  Q  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 


New  Publications 


MLabstracts 

A  new  publication  of  interest  to  all  those  devoted  to  the  development  of  foreign 
language  teaching  was  launched  in  February.  According  to  its  statement  of  purpose, 
MLabstracts,  will  disseminate  “authoritative  abstracts  to  help  the  profession  keep 
abreast  of  international  research  and  opinion  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  from  kindergarten  to  Ph.D.’’  The  abstracts,  none  longer  than  twelve  lines, 
are  written  by  the  authors  themselves.  The  first  issue  carried  fifteen  abstracts  from 
numerous  language  journals  as  well  as  Audiovisual  Instruction,  School  and  Society,  and 
Exceptional  Children.  Among  those  who  had  contributed  abstracts  of  recent  publica¬ 
tions  were  Professors  Pierre  Delattre,  William  N.  Locke,  R.-M.  S.  Heffner,  F.  Rand 
Morton,  and  Albert  Valdman. 

According  to  Professor  G.  Mathieu,  editor  and  publisher,  MLabstracts  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  reading  of  the  original  articles  but  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  valuable  contributions  that  might  otherwise  escape  the  notice  of  many  a 
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teacher,  researcher  and  especially  administrators  and  curriculum  directors.  He  also 
hopes  that  MLabstracts  will  bring  about  the  more  rapid  dissemination  to  all  modern 
language  programs  of  developments  and  experiments  that  took  place  in  any  one 
target  language. 

MLabstracts  is  published  in  November,  February,  and  May.  Subscription  is  $2.00 
for  five  issues  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Professor  G.  Mathieu,  Orange  County 
State  College,  Fullerton,  California. 


Studies  in  Romanticism 

In  the  autumn  of  1961,  Studies  in  Romanticism,  a  new  quarterly  journal  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School,  Boston  University,  is  scheduled  to  begin  publication.  As 
its  title  indicates,  the,  journal  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  all  aspects  and  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Manuscripts  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  the  movement— literature,  writers,  literary 
relationships,  music,  art,  etc.— are  welcome.  While  the  editors  are  most  interested  in 
receiving  manuscripts  on  French  Romanticism,  they  wish  to  stress  that  all  manuscripts 
must  be  in  English. 

For  further  information,  including  subscription,  please  write  to  the  editor.  Professor 
David  Bonnell  Green,  236  Bay  State  Road,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Message  from  the  President- 
Topics  in  Search  of  a  Chapter  Meeting 


by  Howard  Lee  Nostrand 

There  are  fascinating  probems  that  beg  for  discussion  at  a  chapter  meeting.  Some 
of  them  we  are  studying  through  national  committees.  Yet  even  for  these,  the  chapter 
is  usually  the  main  chance  of  an  idea  to  be  locally  adapted  and  applied.  Others  of 
the  problems  which  I  shall  suggest  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  chapters,  the  primary 
life-center  of  our  Association.  Still  others,  just  as  important  perhaps,  you  will  find  I 
have  overlooked  in  this  inventory.  These  particularly  may  be  worth  a  preliminary 
“work  paper,”  and  after  the  fact-finding  is  done  and  the  alternative  possibilities  have 
been  defined,  will  provide  the  substance  for  an  animated  and  fruitful  meeting.  When 
your  chapter  has  had  such  a  meeting,  ask  your  chapter  secretary  to  summarize  your 
conclusions  in  the  French  Review.  (He  should  never  mention  the  menu,  nor  even  the 
time  of  day;  but  the  outcome  of  serious,  informed  discussion  on  a  subject  of  com¬ 
mon  concern  will  add  to  the  wisdom  in  our  profession.) 

Here  is  the  status  of  the  topics  on  which  national  AATF  committees  have  been 
working.  The  six  committee  reports  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1960  may  be  had  from  the  National  Information  Bureau,  with  the  exception  of 
the  paper  by  Ira  Wade  of  Princeton  "On  Teaching  French  Civilization,”  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  1961  French  Review. 

FLES 

A  thorough  and  constructive  committee  survey  was  presented  in  December  by 
Elizabeth  Ratté,  then  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts  and  now  moved  to  Webster  Col¬ 
lege  in  Saint  Louis.  The  most  urgent  recommendation  was  to  study  the  supply  and 
training  of  French  teachers  for  elementary  schools:  the  various  sources  and  the  means 
of  rounding  out  the  diverse  academic  or  native  backgrounds.  This  study  is  advancing 
most  promisingly  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Pei,  FLES  consultant  at 
Clayton,  Missouri,  and  will  be  a  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  December  1961 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

A  committee  is  being  appointed  to  work  gradually  on  the  integration  of  French 
into  the  elementary-school  curriculum.  As  for  FLES  methods  and  materials,  we  shall 
wait  until  we  have  the  MLA  FL  Program  Research  Center's  evaluation  of  current 
FLES  instruction,  and  its  revised  Materials  List. 

One  other  FLES  committee  I  am  appointing  at  this  stage,  to  recommend  artistical¬ 
ly  excellent  poems  within  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  range  of  FLES.  This  is  part  of 
the  effort  to  bring  more  of  the  best  Frenqli  literature  into  our  American  teaching 
of  French.  The  nourishing  of  poetic  imagination,  beginning  in  childhood,  needs 
special  care  in  our  matter-of-fact  century.  Yet  it  is  essential  for  our  ideal  of  persona¬ 
lity,  for  a  grasp  of  French  culture,  and  indeed  for  the  progress  of  science  as  well  as 
of  the  humanities;  the  minds  which  have  extended  the  frontiers  of  science  have  been 
able  to  do  that  precisely  because  their  vision  ranged  beyond  the  provinces  which  had 
already  been  reduced  to  literal  statement. 
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The  imaginative  discussion  of  FLES  thus  involves  the  vital  question  of  how  to  use 
what  precious  influence  we  can  exert  through  the  curriculum  on  the  future  of  our 
civilization. 

Longer  Sequences 

The  excellent  committee  report  presented  last  December  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Elliott 
of  Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ypsilanti,  recommended  a  permanent  committee  on 
articulation  and  lengthening  of  sequences.  A  continuing  committee  is  being  ap¬ 
pointed.  I 

The  value  of  these  committees’  work  will  depend,  however,  on  the  adaptation 
of  their  general  conclusions  to  local  conditions,  and  the  AATF  chapter  gives  one 
ideal  opportunity  to  discuss  and  plan  a  logical  sequence  of  challenges  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  learner,  beginning  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

The  Advanced  Placement  program  can  very  usefully  be  discussed  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  by  teachers  at  all  the  age  levels:  the  most  effective  preparation  for  the  exami¬ 
nations  must  leave  only  a  manageable  stint  for  the  student’s  last  years  in  high 
school.  The  AP  administrators  emphasize  that  the  examinations  are  intended  to 
favor  the  examinee  who  has  learned  to  use  the  language,  orally  as  well  as  in  its 
written  form.  They  stress  also  that  the  examinations  are  progressively  being  de¬ 
signed  to  require  skills  and  understanding  which  the  student  can  apply  to  any  work 
of  literature,  rather  than  a  quiz  kid’s  memory  of  scraps  of  information.  This  en¬ 
lightened  role  of  the  national  examiner  leaves  the  local  school  system  free— and  re¬ 
sponsible— to  plan  its  own  coherent  program  with  the  help  of  the  local  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  languages. 

One  topic  which  AATF  chapters  can  usefully  discuss  is  the  sequence  of  approaches 
to  good  literature,  from  FLES  to  college.  Such  discussion  will  influence  publishing 
as  well  as  curricula. 

High-school  French 

At  the  Philadelphia  national  meeting  a  committee  headed  by  Donald  Stager  of 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  made  a  systematic  report  on  advanced  high-school  French,  containing 
practical  suggestions  both  conservative  and  progressive.  National  follow-up  of  this 
study  will  be  deferred  until  we  have  also  available  the  MLA  FL  Program  evalua¬ 
tions,  by  five  field  visitors,  of  75  or  more  high-school  language  programs. 

A  selective  list  of  good  literary  works  available  for  advanced  high-school  French 
was  offered  at  the  same  meeting  by  a  committee  of  which  Charles  Reid  of  Scars- 
dale.  New  York  was  chairman.  This  list  is  to  be  published.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Steiner  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  as  chairman  of  an  additional  committee,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Chicago  meeting  a  list  of  good  literature  appropriate  and  properly 
edited  for  the  less-than-advanced  levels. 

The  National  French  Contest  proved  the  liveliest  subject  of  discussion  in  the  na¬ 
tional  business  meeting  of  I960.  As  directed  by  Action  X  (page  391  of  the  February 
French  Review),  I  appointed  a  committee  to  work  with  James  Glennen,  Director  of 
the  Contest,  to  make  further  improvements.  This  committee,  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Marie-Antoinette  Martin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School,  has  held 
a  two-day  meeting  to  complete  a  research  proposal,  for  which  funds  are  being 
sought,  and  a  set  of  recommendations  which  promise  rapid  evolution  of  the  Con- 
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test  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  language  teaching  and  testing.  Meanwhile, 
93,000  students  from  2,000  school  systems  have  taken  the  1961  Contest  examination.  If 
chapter  officers  want  to  know  the  committee’s  recommendations  in  their  latest  form, 
the  inquiries  might  be  addressed  directly  to  Mrs.  Martin. 

An  increasing  number  of  high  schools  find  they  can  benefit  from  the  Société  Ho¬ 
noraire  de  Français,  which  now  has  three  times  as  many  chapters  as  the  AATF’s  52. 
Can  AATF  chapters  further  increase  the  local  value  of  the  Société  Honoraire?  I 
have  appointed  as  its  new  President  Mrs.  Annie  Preston  Fearrington,  640  North 
Spring  Street,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  who  served  with  distinction  as  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  during  the  presidency  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Bridey.  As  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  I  have  appointed  Miss  Margaret  Brunink,  El  Cerrito  High  School. 
540  Ashbury  Avenue,  El  Cerrito,  California. 

College  French 

The  1960  committee  chaired  by  John  Kneller  of  Oberlin  College  made  ingenious 
recommendations,  notably  that  the  AATF  keep  an  “experience  file”  of  evaluative 
reports  on  actual  use  of  textbooks^  and  other  teaching  materials.  The  feasibility  of 
this  idea,  for  all  the  age  levels,  is  being  examined  as  part  of  the  large  question  as 
to  the  range  of  information  service  which  the  AATF  should  provide. 

A  major  issue  in  college  teaching  is  how  to  meet  the  expanding  enrollments  in 
first-year  and  second-year  courses,  whether  to  employ  graduate  students,  and  if  so, 
how  to  make  their  teaching  the  most  educational  for  their  students  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  Since  this  is  a  problem  for  all  languages,  and  indeed  for  other  college  sub¬ 
jects  as  well,  should  the  AATF  not  wait  to  see  whether  another  center  is  willing 
to  make  the  needed  study? 

Several  other  topics  in  this  list  will  be  found  to  bear  on  college  teaching,  including 
the  next  three. 


The  Teaching  of  French  Culture 

The  cultural  context  of  a  language  and  literature  is,  I  think,  the  sector  of  our 
teaching  where  we  least  agree  on  what  is  significant,  and  where  we  have  the  least 
coherent  ideas  to  impart.  If  so,  this  vital  subject  could  benefit  by  well-planned  dis¬ 
cussion  in  AATF  chapters. 

Ira  Wade’s  paper  “On  Teaching  French  Civilization,”  in  the  May  1961  French 
Review,  would  contribute  toward  such  discussion,  as  would  the  brief  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Professor  Wade’s  co-chairman  of  the  1960  committee  on  the  subject,  How¬ 
ard  Appel  of  Tonasket,  Washington.  Laurence  Wylie  of  Harvard,  moreover,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  list  of  suggested  readings  on  French  culture.  I  am  beginning,  with  help 
of  graduate  students,  a  bibliography  of  studies  of  themes  in  French  culture,  for 
which  I  would  welcome  entries;  and  one  might  find  suggestive  my  trial  essay  on 
“Literature,  Area  Study,  and  Hispanic  Culture,”  expected  to  appear  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1961  Hispania  and  in  the  Tenth  Yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Lit¬ 
erature,  now  published  at  Indiana  University.  Should  there  be  a  further  AATF 
committee  on  the  teaching  of  French  culture?  If  so,  should  it  concentrate  upon 
the  prior  problem  of  describing  the  complex  culture  in  terms  of  some  basic  elements 
such  as  themes,  institutions,  or  behavior  patterns? 
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Programmed  materials 

An  inventory  is  being  prepared,  to  be  ready  for  the  December  meeting  if  pos¬ 
sible,  describing  the  “programmed  learning”  materials  which  are  being  drafted  in 
various  centers  for  the  teaching  of  French.  “Programmed”  may  best  be  taken  to 
mean  (1)  that  the  subject  matter  is  divided  into  steps  of  pedagogically  minimal 
size,  (2)  that  the  right  response  is  given  to  the  learner  immediately  after  he  has 
performed  each  step,  and  (3)  that  the  exposition  is  planned  for  the  learner  to  work 
through  at  his  own  pace.  While  much  of  this  momentous  development  is  catalogued 
under  “teaching  machines”  and  has  in  fact  been  stimulated  by  interest  in  new 
media,  the  basic  innovation  which  an  AATF  chapter  might  usefully  study  is  not 
the  hardware  but  the  new  sophistication  in  the  programming  of  what  is  to  be 
learned. 

Teacher  qualifications 

Since  the  problem  of  raising  the  actual  standards  of  teacher  competence  must  be 
solved  witbin  each  State,  our  best  resource  for  working  on  it  as  an  Association  seems 
to  be  our  system  of  State  Coordinators  (for  fact  finding  and  for  liaison  with  other 
organizations  and  agencies).  I  have  asked  Gordon  Silber  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
as  AATF  National  Coordinator,  with  the  help  of  the  State  Coordinators,  to  formu¬ 
late  what  the  AATF  should  do. 

I  have  become  convinced,  in  helping  modestly  to  prepare  the  volume  on  New 
Horizons  for  the  Teaching  Profession  (National  Education  Association,  1961),  that 
organizations  such  as  ours  will  have  somehow  to  exert  their  influence  before  we  can 
expect  the  legal  devices  of  teacher  certification  and  school  accreditation  to  work  as 
we  would  like.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  chapter  to  explore  what  it  can  do,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  like-minded  groups,  to  raise  the  minimal  standards  locally  in  effect. 

AATF  Services 

A  committee  headed  by  Remunda  Cadoux,  Consultant  for  Foreign  Languages  with 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany  1,  N.Y.  will  report  in  Decem¬ 
ber  on  the  feasibility  of  meeting  more  of  the  needs  of  French  teachers  for  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  perhaps  "experience  files,”  etc.  The  appointment  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  prompted  by  a  letter  from  an  AATF  member;  it  would  be  helpful  if  clrap- 
ters  could  send  Miss  Cadoux  further  suggestions  or  expressions  of  interest. 

In  any  case,  I  am  presenting  to  the  AATF  Council  a  proposal  of  the  Director  and 
Associate  Director  of  our  National  Information  Bureau,  Armand  Bégué  of  Brooklyn 
College  and  Pierre  Capretz  of  Yale,  to  coordinate  the  NIB  much  more  closely  with 
the  French  Government’s  Cultural  Services  so  as  to  release  funds  for  expansion  of 
NIB  activities,  while  keeping  it  entirely  independent  of  Government  policy  and  re¬ 
sponsible  solely  to  the  AATF. 

An  AATF  committee  is  studying  the  feasibility  of  a  chartered  flight  to  France  in 
the  summer  of  1962.  Suggestions  should  be  sent  to  the  chairman.  Professor  Warren 
Wolfe,  who  has  just  moved  from  the  University  of  Idaho  to  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  The  Far  West  continues  to  be  one  of  the  regions 
represented  in  the  committee,  since  its  advisers  include  David  Doughtery  of”  the 
University  of  Oregon. 
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AATF  structure  and  rapport 

I  hope  that  before  my  term  ends  (in  September  1962)  the  National  Council  will 
be  able  to  propose  changes  in  procedures,  particularly  for  electing  the  national  pres¬ 
ident  and  vice  presidents,  which  will  make  for  closer  rapport  with  the  growing 
membership  of  the  AATF.  Jacques  Hardré  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
had  expressed  concern  over  this  problem,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  national  committee  shortly  before  the  1960  Council  meeting,  where  he  outlined 
his  ideas  and  was  asked  to  perfect  a  proposal  for  the  1961  meeting.  Suggestions  from 
chapters  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  I  should  be  interested  to  receive  a  copy.  (The 
AATF  constitution  was  last  published  in  the  French  Review  of  May,  1959,  pages 
572-8.) 

Certainly  rapport  has  been  strengthened  by  the  subject  areas  and  the  personnel 
of  the  committees  I  have  listed.  They  are  as  extensive  an  infusion  of  ‘‘new  blood” 
into  the  national  leadership  of  the  AATF  as  the  Association  has  ever  experienced. 
In  each  main  area  of  our  special  competence,  beginning  with  FLES,  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  our  own  broadly  constituted  group  of  leading  specialists,  who  can  serve  as  a 
center  of  initiative  and  independent  judgment. 

I  hope,  too,  that  my  determination  to  leave  the  president’s  opportunities  to  an¬ 
other  after  one  two-year  term  will  likewise  contribute  toward  the  desirable  rapport. 
At  least  one  service  of  a  more  specific  kind  is  already  cut  out  for  me:  I  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  initial  Board  of  Directors  for  a  National  Education  Association  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  shall  work  for  close  cooperation  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  organizations.  I  would  welcome  advice. 

A  final  national  problem  for  chapter  discussion  is  how  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
panding  labors  of  the  national  Secretary-Treasurer.  George  Watts,  who  has  been 
administering  this  “part-time  job”  with  admirable  efiBciency,  initiative  and  wisdom, 
has  agreed  to  continue  for  the  present  despite  his  retirement  last  June  as  Professor 
at  Davidson  College.  There  seems  no  possibility  of  a  secretarial  office  jointly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  AAT’s,  with  or  without  participation  by  the  MLA.  (This  idea  was  my 
most  complete  failure  during  the  past  year.)  An  ingenious,  long-range  solution  is 
in  order. 

Let  me  close  with  three  sample  topics  for  chapter  discussion  apart  from  those  of 
current  national  concern. 

FL  Research 

Serious  research  is  needed  on  a  frightful  number  of  open  questions,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  solid  and  convincing  basis  for  choices  among  methods,  materials, 
and  equipment.  Many  of  the  needed  classroom  or  laboratory  projects  require  local 
cooperation  among  several  educational  institutions,  such  as  may  readily  result  from 
discussion  in  an  AATF  chapter.  A  Bibliography  of  Research  on  Language  Teaching, 
to  be  published  next  winter  by  the  University  of  Washington  Press,  will  help  to 
base  discussion  on  the  present  state  of  studies. 

Scholars  in  a  free  society 

One  member  has  told  me  that  he  expected  to  introduce  a  resolution  at  the  1961 
annual  meeting,  similar  to  one  adopted  by  the  American  Historical  Association,  con¬ 
cerning  test  oaths  and  affidavits  of  non-membership  in  proscribed  organizations. 
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Chapters  may  want  to  give  thought  beforehand  to  this  issue,  and  to  the  attendant 
question  of  what  should  be  the  relationship  of  scholarly  organizations  to  a  free  so¬ 
ciety.  We  must  not  be  diverted  from  scholarship  and  teaching;  yet  we  cannot  rely 
on  such  a  view  as  Abraham  Flexner  implied  in  Universities,  American,  English,  Ger¬ 
man  nine  years  before  1939,  where  he  predicted  that  the  German  universitie,s,  be¬ 
ing  “purest”  of  any  social  preoccupations,  would  best  withstand  political  pressure. 

English  or  French  in  the  AATF? 

Should  we  be  evolving,  and  if  so,  how  fast,  toward  exclusive  use  of  French  within 
the  AATF?  For  oral  communication?  For  written?  Should  our  national  and  chapter 
letterheads  be  bi  lingual?  Some  chapters  have  already  been  concerned  over  these 
problems  of  language.  Opinions  could  usefully  be  sent  to  George  Watts. 

Do  try  to  attend  the  196'!  national  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Friday 
and  Saturday  December  29  and  30.  And  this  fall,  make  life  easier  for  your  Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  for  George  Watts  by  paying  your  dues  right  away. 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 


Approximately  93,000  pupils  in  more  than  2000  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country  took  the  contest  examinations  during  the  week  of  April  10-15.  The  follow¬ 
ing  national  winners  were  announced  on  May  25. 


French  I: 

1st. 

Henry  Gicovate,  Metairie  Park  Country  Day  School,  Metairie,  La. 
Teacher;  Mr.  Livingstone  de  Lancey 

2nd. 

Annette  Bonenfant,  Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
Teacher:  Sister  Marie-Eugenius,  S.S.A. 

3rd. 

Mary  Campagna,  Northrop  Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Leonore  Bordeau 

French  II: 

1st. 

Irene  Berkey,  Rondout  Valley  Central  School,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
Teacher:  Miss  Eleanor  Stuart 

2nd. 

Bobby  Hyman,  Oak  City  High  School,  Oak  City,  North  Carolina 
Teacher;  Mr.  G.  P.  Cullipher 

3rd. 

Howard  G.  Dugas,  Scott  High  School,  Scott,  Louisiana 

Teacher:  Miss  Ethel  B.  Burleigh 

French  III: 

1st. 

Marie  Holliday,  Sandia  High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Ina  Miller 

2nd. 

David  S.  Bolotin,  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio 
Teacher:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Pryce 

3rd. 

Mary  Longtin,  Mater  Dei  High  School,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Teacher:  Rev.  Fr.  Gerlac  Horvath 

French  IV: 

1st. 

Cecile  De  Roy,  Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
Teacher:  Sister  Marie-Armand  de  la  Croix,  S.S.A. 

2nd. 

Lois  Flourie,  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Teacher:  Sister  Helen  Bertille 

tie  winners 

3rd. 

Ainsley  Gould,  Westminster  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Teacher:  Miss  Madeleine  Groleau 

Susan  Gillespie,  Rye  County  Day  School,  Rye,  New  York 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Elaine  T.  S.  Mansell 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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President  Wilbur  M.  Frohock  cordially  invited  us  to  attend  our  first  meeting  of 
the  year  at  Boylston  Hall,  Harvard  University  on  October  22,  1960.  Our  guest  speak¬ 
er,  Dr.  Laurence  Wylie,  C.  Douglass  Dillon  Professor  of  French  Civilization  at  Harv¬ 
ard,  spoke  to  us  on  the  schools  of  Chanzeaux.  We  were  charmed  by  Professor  Wylie’s 
presentation  which  gave  us  an  excellent  idea  of  one  of  the  academic  aspects  of 
French  life,  and  a  preview  of  his  next  book  on  France— following  “Village  in  the 
Vaucluse.’’ 

As  begun  in  1959-1960,  the  local  chapters  of  the  AATF,  the  AATG,  the  AATI, 
the  AATSEEL  and  the  AATSP  met  in  conjunction  with  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  N.  E.  Modern  Language  Association.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Girls’  Latin 
School  of  Boston  on  December  3,  1960.  The  morning  speaker  gave  us  many  good 
ideas  on  “La  valeur  pédagogique  de  la  traduction.’’  His  talk  was  most  illuminating. 
After  lunch  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  spoke  on  the  general  topic  of  “Are  we  making  progress  in  the  teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages?”  Dr.  Huebener  had  many  helpful  suggestions  to  offer  teachers 
of  foreign  languages.  Dr.  Huebener,  with  his  wide  experience  both  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  as  well  as  in  their  administration,  is  singularly  qualified  to  ap¬ 
praise  our  progress  in  this  field. 


On  February  11,  1961,  we  held  two  instructive  workshops  on  the  FLES  Program 
in  the  greater  Boston  area  and  the  Teaching  of  French  Literature.  Discussions  in 
both  workshops  were  lively  and  provocative. 

On  March  24,  1961,  the  Boston  group  tried  a  late  Friday  afternoon  lecture,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dinner-this  meeting  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  Saturday  meeting.  Professor 
Polyeucte  Guissart  of  Assumption  College  spoke  to  us  at  Boylston  Hall,  Harvard 
University,  on  Saint-John  Perse.  Since  this  poet  has  so  recently  been  acclaimed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guissart’s  talk  was  most  à  propos  and  informative.  His  talk  was  followed  by 
dinner  at  Harkness  Commons,  Harvard  University  at  6:30  p.m.  This  meeting  proved 
to  be  an  interesting,  as  well  as  a  pleasant,  social  occasion. 


On  April  29,  1961,  the  fifth  annual  oral  contest  for  high  school  students  (omitting, 
for  the  first  time,  college  students,  due  to  the  small  number  of  candidates  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  1960)  was  held  most  successfully  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Hugh  Campbell  of  the  above  school.  The  subject 
was  “l’Algérie.”  The  French  Consul  General  in  Boston,  M.  de  Pampelonne,  attended 
the  afternoon  session  and  awarded  prizes  to  the  “lauréats.” 

Officers  for  the  1961-1962  season  are:  President,  Miss  Barbara  Holden,  Malden 
High  School;  Vice  President,  Mr.  John  J.  Santosuosso,  Milton  High  School;  Secretary, 
Miss  Edith  Douglass,  Brookline  High  School;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paul  Mather,  Brook¬ 
line  High  School;  Executive  Board,  Professor  Wilbur  FrohocJc  (Harvard  University), 
Mme.  Françoise  Mêlât  (Commonwealth  School,  Boston),  Mme.  Rose  Neufeld  (New¬ 
ton  High  School),  Mr.  James  Powers  (Mass.  State  Dept,  of  Education);  Chairman  of 
Oral  Contest,  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  Roxbury  Latin  School;  Chairman  of  Written 
^ntest,  Mr.  Edwin  Francis,  Salem  Teachers’  College;  Chairman  of  Hospitality  Miss 
Margaret  Miller,  Girls’  Latin  School. 
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CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  annual  spring  meeting  was  held  at  The  Gunnery  in  Washington  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  6,  1961. 

Guy  Whittall,  President,  extended  greetings,  and  introduced  Mr.  Ogden  Miller, 
Headmaster  of  The  Gunnery,  who  welcomed  the  group  to  the  day’s  program  there. 

The  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Professor  Georges  May  of  Yale  University,  who 
gave  a  scholarly  presentation  of  his  topic:  Quelques  Interprétations  du  Rôle  de 
Phèdre. 

During  the  afternoon  meeting,  Edward  Bourque,  chairman  of  the  National  French 
Gontest  announced  that  he  had  sent  out  15,000  examination  papers,  and  that  7,000 
students  in  72  Connecticut  schools  had  participated.  Recipients  of  prizes  and  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  1961  contest  were  as  follows: 

For  French  I 

Sharon  Volovski,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Waterbury 

Dane  Nichols,  Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury 

Manny  Freidman,  Weaver  H.S.,  Hartford 

For  French  II 

Alison  Chaplin,  North  Haven  H.S. 

Susan  Lawry,  Notre  Dame  H.S.,  Bridgeport 

Bernard  Knox,  Choate  School,  Wallingford 

For  French  III 

Felice  Bergen,  Weaver  H.S. 

Jo  Ann  Pinsky,  Chaffee  School,  Windsor 

Lisa  Barrett,  Ethel  Walker  School 

For  French  IV 

Bob  Killing^orth,  New  Canaan  H.S. 

Mary  Braman,  Chaffee  School 

Lewis  Josephs,  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven 

Professor  Georges  May,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  presented  these 
names  for  office  for  the  ensuing  year:  for  president.  Professor  Obuchowski,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut;  for  vice-president.  Professor  Konrad  Bieber,  Conntecticut  Col¬ 
lege.  The  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  secretary  cast  one  bal¬ 
lot  for  their  election.  He  also  reported  that  Eleanor  Dimick  would  continue  as 
secretary-treasurer,  and  that  Edward  Bourque  would  continue  as  Connecticut  chair¬ 
man  for  the  National  French  Contest. 

The  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  carried  that  we  have  two  meetings  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  afternoon  speakers  were  M.  Rémi  Andriamaharo,  Conseiller  Culturel  de  l’Am¬ 
bassade  Malgache,  who  discused  briefly,  but  with  charm  the  topic,  “Madagascar  et 
la  Communauté  Française,”  and  M.  Claude  Bourciery  Dean  of  the  Middlebury  Col- 
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lege  French  School  who  gave  the  main  address  “La  France  Contemporaine  et  ses 
paradoxes.”  His  skilfull  analysis  of  his  subject  brought  a  number  of  questions  from 
the  audience. 

Eleanor  H.  Dimick, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


KENTUCKY  CHAPTER 

On  Friday,  March  10,  1961,  in  Bigelow  Auditorium  of  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Consul  General  Jean  Beliard  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago  conferred  upon  Dr.  Paul  F.  Angiolillo  the  title  of  “Officier  de  l’Ordre  des 
Palmes  Académiques.”  Dr.  Angiolillo  was  cited  as  author,  scholar,  instructor.  He 
was  praised  for  his  work  with  AATF  and  the  Alliance  Française,  and  for  other  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  good  Franco-American  relations.  Dr.  Mary  Jo  Fink,  also  of  the 
department  of  modern  languages  of  the  University,  received  the  title  “Chevalier 
de  l’Ordre  des  Palmes  Académiques.”  The  convocation  was  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  and  the  local  Alliance  Française. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAPTER 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  AATF  held  its  spring  meeting  at  East  Meck¬ 
lenburg  High  School  in  Charlotte  on  April  29,  1961.  After  a  welcome  by  D.  K. 
Pittman,  the  East  High  principal,  the  following  program  was  presented:  Janine 
Nauss,  of  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  presented  a 
paper  on  “Natalie  Sarraute  and  the  Contemporary  French  Novel”;  Neal  Dow,  of 
Duke  University,  discussed  “The  Undergraduate  Curriculum  and  Preparation  for 
Practice  Teaching”;  and  Mrs.  Jane  Mitchell,  of  the  Greensboro  Public  Schools,  talked 
on  “Supervision  of  Practice  Teaching.”  The  meeting  concluded  with  a  luncheon. 

The  newly  elected  offices  of  the  Chapter  include  Mortimer  Guiney,  President; 
Johnny  Young,  Vice-President;  and  Evelyn  Vandiver,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Evelyn  Vandiver 
Secretary  -  T reasurer 


SAINT  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

President  Bruce  Morrissette  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  invited  us  to  hold  our  first 
meeting  of  the  year  at  Webster  College,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mb.,  on  November  5, 
1960.  :  I  •  ',11 

Our  g;uest  speaker,  Madame  Anne-Marie  Hamburg,  then  gave  a  conference  in 
French  on  the  play  she  had  written  for  the  radio  in  Montréal,  Canada.  It  was  the 
story  of  Alfred  Nobel.  She  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  a  playwright  as  well  as  the 
enjoyment  one  experiences  at  such  a  time.  The  play  was  given  in  an  English  theatre 
in  English  and  on  television  in  French.  As  she  had  difficulty  in  returning  to  the 
United  States  with  money  earned  in  Canada,  she  decided,  rather  than  dispute,  to 
give  it  to  the  Foundation  Anne  de  Gaulle,  for  sick  children.  Madame  de  Gaulle  had 
begun  this  foundation  in  honor  of  their  sick  daughter  and  the  money  that  General 
de  Gaulle  obtained  for  his  Memoirs  he  donated  to  the  Foundation. 

On  December  10,  1960  the  second  meeting  of  .  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  was  held  in 
the  Student  Union  Building  of  the  Harris  Teachers’  College.  The  chief  feature  for 
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the  December  meeting  was  a  panel  discussion  on  the  Teaching  of  French  at  the 
Various  Levels.  The  participants  were  Miss  Helen  Dyer,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Pei,  Mrs. 
Dalton  Schreiber  and  Mr.  Stanley  Sprague.  Mrs.  Pei  spoke  on  the  teaching  of  French 
in  the  secondary  level  and  brought  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  language  labora¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Sprague  who  likewise  spoke  on  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  set  method  which  is  best,  for  “The  Method  is  the 
Teacher,  his  own  personality.  Mrs.  Schreiber  of  Washington  University  was  the 
speaker  on  the  University  and  College  level.  The  apathy  and  superficiality  in  their 
studies  were  two  problems  that  Madame  Schreiber  bi'ought  out  in  dealing  with  col- 
lege  students.  All  the  talks  on  the  panel  were  very  fine  and  quite  informative. 

The  Final  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  took  place  at  Mary  Institute.  Dr.  Morrissette, 
the  retiring  president,  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  the  slate  of  the  proposed 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  These  names  were  unanimously  accepted  and  are  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Dalton  Schreiber,  President;  Miss  Helen  Dyer,  Vice  President;  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Douglas,  Secretary.  The  new  pres¬ 
ident  had  received  from  the  French  government  the  “Palmes  Académiques.”  The 
French  Consul  made  a  special  trip  from  Chicago  to  confer  this  honor  upon  Mrs. 
Schreiber  for  her  outstanding  work  in  French.  Dr.  Bruce  Morrissette  then  announced 
the  winners  of  the  prizes  for  the  examinations  sponsored  by  the  AATF.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  from  the  following  schools:  John  Burroughs  School,  Ladue  High  School, 
Webster  Groves  High  School,  Afton  High  School,  Country  Day  School,  Kirkwood 
School  and  Clayton  High  School.  After  the  conferring  of  awards,  so  graciously  given 
by  the  French  Embassy,  Dr.  Morrissette  introduced  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
occasion,  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  conseiller  culturel. 

Mr.  Morot-Sir,  a  true  French  orator,  gave  a  very  brilliant  and  informative  talk  on 
“French  Culture  in  Our  Modern  World.”  Everyone  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
heard  this  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  all  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  many  cour¬ 
tesies  he  and  his  government  have  shown  to  us  in  our  work  in  teaching  Erench. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  he  and  his  government  were  eager  to  do  anything  they 
could  for  us  to  enable  us  to  promote  the  language  and  the  culture  of  France.  Each 
one  sought  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  M.  Morot-Sir  during  the  tea  which  brought 
to  a  close  a  very  enjoyable  and  fruitful  year  for  the  St.  Louis  Chapter. 

Sister  Mariana,  S.L. 

Secretary 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  de  printemps  du  chapitre  a  eu  lieu  à  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  le 
29  avril  1961. 

Le  Président,  M.  George  Shochat,  a  ouvert  la  séance.  Le  secrétaire  a  lu  le  compte 
rendu,  puis  il  a  remercié  les  membres  du  chapitre  de  leur  coopération  et  partici¬ 
pation  aux  affaires  de  l’association.  Pour  le  président,  M.  George  Shochat,  et  pour  le 
secrétaire,  M.  S.  Jacquard,  cette  réunion  représente  la  fin  de  deux  années  de  ser¬ 
vice  dans  le  comité  exécutif. 

Le  Président  a  annoncé  les  noms  des  membres  du  nouveau  comité’  la  Sœur  Eloise 
Thérèse  de  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College  sera  présidente  du  chapitre.  Dr.  Max  Ber- 
key  du  département  de  français.  University  of  Southern  California,  a  été  élu  vice- 
président,  et  Mme  Marguerite  Dolan  de  Arroyo  High  School,  El  Monte,  California, 
a  été  élue  secrétaire-trésorière. 
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Le  Président  a  annoncé  que  M.  René  Bellé,  Professeur  à  University  of  Southern 
California,  a  reçu  le  titre  de  Teacher  International,  1961,  accordé  par  l’Interna¬ 
tional  Senior  League  dont  font  partie  des  personnes  éminentes  telles  Mmes  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  et  MM.  Bernard  Baruch,  et  Earl  Warren.  Ce 
titre  sera  conféré  à  M.  René  Bellé  à  l’occasion  d’une  cérémonie  qui  aura  lieu  à 
Ambassador  Hotel  le  4  juin.  Notre  chapitre  reçoit  cette  nouvelle  avec  une  joie  d’au¬ 
tant  plus  grande  que  M.  Bellé  nous  fait  l’honneur  de  sa  présence  à  nos  réunions 
avec  une  fidélité  parfaite  dont  nous  lui  sommes  très  reconnaissants. 

Le  Président  a  annoncé  que  sept  mille  élèves  de  soixante-dix  écoles  secondaires 
ont  participé  au  concours  national  de  français  organisé  par  le  AATF. 

En  nous  présentant  le  conférencier,  le  Président  nous  a  rappelé  que  M.  Arthur 
Knodel,  chef  du  département  de  français  à  University  of  Southern  California,  est  un 
des  meilleurs  interprètes  de  l’œuvre  de  Saint-John  Perse.  C’est  un  sentiment  qu’a 
exprimé  le  poète-même. 

Le  titre  de  la  conférence  a  été  Saint-John  Perse:  Prix  Nobel  Littéraire  1960.  Cette 
excellente  conference  a  clarifié  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  Alexis  Léger  était  jusqu’à 
ces  derniers  temps  mieux  connu  à  l’étranger  qu’en  France.  Le  conférencier  a  décrit 
le  trois  périodes  de  la  vie  du  poète,  et  il  a  terminé  la  conférence  par  une  analyse 
de  quelques-uns  de  ses  poèmes.  Les  applaudissements  enthousiastes  ont  témoigné 
l’intérêt  que  la  conférence  a  éveillé  parmi  les  auditeurs. 

Sanford  E.  Jacquard 
Secrétaire-Trésorier 

TENNESSEE  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Peabody 
in  Memphis  on  March  17,  1901.  Members  first  attended  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Tennessee  Education  Association  and  heard  an  address 
that  was  at  once  thought-provoking  and  amusing  by  Dr.  Louis  Hudon  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  “What  Erench  and  Why?”  Dr.  Hudon  was  introduced  by  the  president 
of  the  Modern  Language  Section,  Mrs.  Louis  Payne,  who  teaches  Erench  at  East 
Nashville  Senior  High.  At  the  separate  meeting  of  the  AATF  that  followed,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Lodter  of  East  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City,  Dr. 
Howard  Sutton  of  Vanderbilt  University  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “A  Visit  to  Marie 
Noël.”  Dr.  Sutton  was  privileged  to  meet  Erance’s  greatest  living  woman  poet  at 
Auxerre  last  summer  and  was  thus  able  to  convey  first-hand  impressions.  He  stated 
that  Marie  Noël  corresponded  to  the  image  he  had  formed  of  her  from  reading  her 
works,  stressing  her  simplicity,  humanity,  intelligence,  and  Burgundian  good  sense 
and  humor.  The  following  new  officers  were  elected  for  1961-1962:  President,  Miss 
Anne  Battle,  West  High,  Nashville;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  Walker,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Battle,  Girls  Preparatory  School, 
Chattanooga. 

Howard  Sutton 
S  ecretary  -  T  reasurer 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 

The  annual  Spring  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  on  April  22  at  Longwood  Col¬ 
lege  in  Earmville.  All  teachers  of  French  in  Virginia  were  invited  to  the  meeting 
and  luncheon.  Our  chapter  now  totals  one  hundred  and  eleven  members,  an  increase 
of  thirty-one  members  over  last  year. 
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The  president  of  the  past  two  years,  Madame  Henriette  Fallwell,  Roanoke,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  business  meeting.  New  officers  were  chosen:  Dr.  Hester  Hastings,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  as  president;  Miss  Courtney  Wilkerson,  Lynchburg, 
as  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Miss  Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  was  again  named  Regional  Representative.  A  short  obituary  notice  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  Professor  Kathleen  Scruggs,  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College, 
was  read.  Professor  Frank  Snow,  Roanoke  College,  presented  the  matter  of  Emeritus 
Chapter  membership  to  be  conferred  by  the  Executive  Council  upon  any  retired 
person  who  has  been  a  Virginia  Chapter  member  in  good  standing  for  twenty  or 
more  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  his  retirement. 

Members  then  discussed  the  AATF  national  meeting  and  the  North-East  Confer¬ 
ence.  Lists  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Chapter  members  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  those  present.  Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Helen  Draper  members  vis¬ 
ited  the  new  language  laboratory  on  campus. 

A  joint  meeting  and  luncheon  were  held  later  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Members  discussed  the  high 
school  Contests.  Mr.  Shelton  Belsches,  State  Consultant  of  Foreign  Languages,  dis¬ 
closed  the  sumnrer  Institutes  available  to  teachers.  Professor  Jacques  Lusseyran,  Vis¬ 

iting  Professor  of  French  at  Hollins  College,  gave  an  enlightening  talk  at  lunch  on 
“La  poésie  d’aujourd’hui  est-elle  hermétique?’’  His  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson  B.  Adams,  University  of  North  Carolina,  talked  on  “Old  and  New 

Looks  at  Language  Teaching,’’  with  the  warning  not  to  forget  the  old  looks.  Co¬ 

hostesses  for  the  luncheon  were  Professors  Emily  Barksdale  and  Helen  Draper  of 
Longwood. 

Members  accepted  the  invitation  of  Hollins  College  as  the  place  for  next  year’s 
meeting. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Secretary 


WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Le  vendredi  24  avril  se  déroulait,  dans  le  "Hall  of  Nations”  de  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  la  troisième  réunion  annuelle  de  la  section  de  Washington  de  l’AATF. 

C’était  une  soirée  littéraire,  organisée  par  Mme  James  LaFollette,  consacrée  à  la 
lecture  de  poésies  françaises  présentées  par  M.  le  professeur  J.  Canu,  de  George¬ 
town  University,  à  celle  de  scènes  de  Molière  et  enfin  à  l’interprétation  d’une  pièce 
du  XVe  siècle:  La  Farce  du  chaudronnier. 

Les  interprètes,  tous  experts  dans  l’art  théâtral,  ont  remporté  un  éclatant  succès, 
devant  une  salle  comble  (425  places  assises,  plus  un  certain  nombre  de  personnes 
debout).  La  réussite  a  été  telle  qu’elle  a  prouvé  l’utilité  de  telles  représentations 
dans  une  ville  comme  Washington  qui  compte  un  grand  public  avide  de  français. 

Mme  J.  Lafollette  avait  entièrement  dirigé  le  programme  et  choisi  les  acteurs  dans 
la  colonie  française  de  la  ville.  M.  le  professeur  Léon  Dostert  avait  bien  voulu  as¬ 
sumer  la  lecture  d’une  partie  du  programme. 

L’assistance  comptait  de  nombreuses  personnalités  américaines  et  françaises  parmi 
lesquelles  Monsieur  Gérard  de  la  Villèsbrunne,  conseiller  d’ambassade  à  l’Ambassade 
de  France. 

Mme  Renée  Mikus 
Secrétaire 


Reviews 


Creative  Works 

Butor,  Michel.  Degrés.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  389.  NF  12,50. 

Pierre  Vernier,  professeur  d’histoire  et  géographie  au  lycée  Taine,  veut  décrire  une 
classe,  hors  programme,  où  il  parlera  de  la  découverte  de  l’Amérique  à  ses  élèves  de 
seconde.  Il  veut  offrir  ce  récit  à  son  neveu,  Pierre  Eller,  qui  est  aussi  son  élève.  Mais 
il  se  rend  compte  qu’il  ne  peut  se  contenter  de  faire  le  récit  de  cette  seule  heure  de 
classe;  il  sent  qu’il  doit  “l’arrimer  plus  loin,  plus  profondément  encore,  le  jour  pré¬ 
cédent  ne  suffisant  pas  plus  que  l’heure  précédente,  la  semaine  pas  plus  que  le 
jour  ...” 

Ainsi,  vers  cette  heure,  vers  ce  point,  doivent  converger  toutes  les  informations 
qu’il  pourra  accumuler  sur  ceux  qui  en  ont  été  les  témoins  et  les  acteurs,  c’est-à-dire 
les  31  élèves  de  cette  classe  de  seconde  et  leur  professeur,  Pierre  Vernier  lui-même. 
Il  rassemblera  tout  le  materiel  ds  faits  qui  les  concernent,  qui  les  ont  concernés,  qui 
les  auront  concernés.  Mais  cette  tâche  en  entraine  automatiquement  une  autre:  sa 
description  serait-elle  complète  s’il  omettait  de  noter  ce  que  faisaient,  en  même  temps 
que  lui,  mais  dans  les  salles  voisines,  les  dix  autres  professeurs  de  l’établissement?  La 
réalité  se  complique  donc  d’une  dimension  supplémentaire.  L’espace  étant  une  di¬ 
mension  du  temps,  la  description  de  cette  réalité  devra  être  présentée  comme  à  la 
fois  diachronique  et  synchronique. 

A  la  superposition  des  temps  et  des  espaces,  s’ajoute  celle  des  points  de  vue:  le 
récit  est  divisé  en  trois  parties:  dans  la  première,  l’oncle  Vernier  (je)  s’adresse  au 
neveu  (tu);  dans  la  seconde,  le  neveu  (je)  est  supposé  écrire  lui-même  et  parler  de 
l’oncle  (tu);  dans  la  troisième,  un  autre  oncle,  Henri  Jouret,  lui  aussi  professeur  au 
même  lycée  (je)— précédemment  désigné  par  “il”— s’adresse  à  son  neveu  (tu)  et  parle 
de  Pierre  Vernier  (il).  Ainsi,  chacun  des  narrateurs  étant  désigné  à  tour  de  rôle  par 
un  pronom  personnel  différent,  les  faits  rapportés  acquièrent  une  épaisseur  qu’ils 
n  auraient  pas  eue  sans  ce  système  de  rotation  des  points  de  vue. 

Mais  quels  que  soient  les  efforts  du  narrateur  pour  récupérer  la  réalité  dans  sa 
totalité,  ses  tentatives  sont  vouées  à  l’échec.  Cette  réalité,  en  apparence  solide  et 
simple,  lui  échappé,  nous  échappe  et  nous  échappera  toujours  par  quelque  bout.  La 

masse  même  des  informations  qu’il  s’était  proposé  de  recueillir,  hnit  par  écraser 
Pierre  Vernier. 

Ces  questions,  plutôt  techniques,  mises  à  part,  il  convient  de  noter  l’étonnante 
habileté  de  Butor  à  décrire  un  milieu.  La  vie  professionnelle  des  élèves  et  professeurs 
au  lycee,  la  vie  privée  de  ces  professeurs,  tantôt  sordide,  tantôt  touchante  (comment 
ne  pas  s’éraouvoir  de  la  tendresse  des  rapports  du  professeur  d’italien.  Monsieur 
Bonnini,  et  de  sa  femme  qui  va  mourir?),  la  vie  extra-scolaire  des  enfants  tout  cela 
est  décrit  avec  autant  de  maîtrise  que  de  discrétion.  On  pense  alors  à  Butor  comme 
à  un  continuateur  du  grand  roman  du  XIXème  siècle  et  en  particuler  de  Balzac 
quil  admire.  (Je  suppose  que  l’auteur  ne  se  formaliserait  pas  d’une  telle  remarque 
qui  ne  lui  enlève  rien  de  ses  autres  mérites.) 

Notons  enfin  que  ce  livre  est  une  enquête  sur  l’enseignement.  A  ce  titre  on  ne 
peut  mer  sa  valeur  d’actualité  au  moment  où  l’enseignement  en  France  traverse  une 
cnse  sans  précédent.  A  travers  le  personnage  à  qui  il  est  originellement  dédié  ce 
récit  s  adresse  a  nous:  Cornent  éviter  que  ces  notes  que  je  suis  en  train  de  rédiger 
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à  ton  intention,  et  à  l’intention  de  tes  camarades  aussi,  moins  directement,  et,  par 
ton  intermédiaire  et  leur  intermédiaire,  à  l’intention  de  tous  ceux  qui  auront  été 
élèves  de  seconde,  et  même,  je  crois  qu’il  faut  aller  jusque-là,  à  l’intention  de  tous 
ceux  qui  se  trouveront  en  rapport  avec  des  gens  ayant  passé  par  une  classe  de  se¬ 
conde  ...”  Nous  voilà  impliqués  dans  le  récit;  mis  dans  le  bain.  Mais  quel  bain? 
celui  de  l’éducation  secondaire  en  France.  Toute  la  partie  se  joue  là-dessus:  sur  cet 
enseignement  fragmenté,  tronqué,  sur  cet  héritage  culturel  dont  on  aurait  lieu  d’être 
fier  s’il  n’était  affreusement  mutilé  par  l’absurdité  des  méthodes  employées  pour  le 
faire  assimiler  à  des  enfants  qui  n’y  voient— qui  ne  peuvent  y  voir  (ils  n’en  sont  pas 
responsables)— qu’un  amas  de  devoirs,  de  pensums,  de  connaissances  dont  on  les  gave; 
sur  cet  enseignement  prisonnier  de  la  routine. 

Deux  textes,  auxquels  il  est  souvent  fait  référence,  sont  là  pour  aviver  notre  gêne, 
notre  honte  même,  devant  cette  ruine  de  notre  culture.  11  s’agit  du  chapitre  de  Ra¬ 
belais  “Comment  Gargantua  fut  institué  par  Ponocrates  ...”  où  Gargantua  est  pris 
en  main  par  Ponocrates  qui  va  l’instruire  selon  des  principles  dignes  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  et  la  “Description  du  monde  ou  Livre  des  merveilles”  par  Marco  Polo. 

Le  rapprochement  avec  notre  époque  s’impose  (et  en  cela  Degrés  est  un  des  livres 
les  plus  engagés  de  l’après-guerre— s’il  est  encore  nécessaire  de  faire  la  critique  d’une 
œuvre  par  ce  biais?):  cette  découverte  de  l’Amérique,  cette  renaissance  des  lettres  et 
des  arts  ne  sont-elles  pas  celles  que  nous  vivons  actuellement?:  “aujourd’hui  je  vou¬ 
drais  vous  rappeler  de  quelle  façon  s’est  produit  cet  événement  important,  cette 
multiplication  par  deux  soudainement  des  dimensions  de  l’univers,  la  découverte  de 
l’Amérique  .  .  .”  dit  Pierre  Vernier  à  ses  élèves. 

C’est  une  évidence.  Il  suffit  de  remplacer  le  mot  Amérique  par  le  mot  espace. 
Nous  voilà  en  plein  XXème  siècle  ...  et  pourtant  en  plein  Moyen  Age.  Nos  Gar¬ 
gantua  (qui  d’instinct  se  tournent  vers  un  avenir  qui  n’est  pas  inclus  dans  leurs 
programmes  scolaires,  en  lisant  des  revues  de  science-fiction)  sont  encore  sous  la 
férule  des  sophistes,  sous  la  nôtre.  Il  ne  nous  est  plus  loisible  d’acheter  notre  bonne 
conscience  au  prix  de  la  honte.  A  nous  de  comprendre  notre  monde,  notre  réalité 
(celle-là  même  qu’expose  Butor).  A  nous  de  la  changer,  de  nous  changer,  de  changer 
notre  enseignement. 

Yale  University  Jacques  Ehrmann 

Montherlant,  Henry  de.  Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  265. 

NF  9. 

Cette  dernière  pièce  de  Montherlant  que  la  Comédie  française  vient  de  représenter 
dans  une  mise  en  scène  très  réussie  de  Jean  Mercure  avait  paru  en  librairie  quelque 
six  mois  auparavant.  La  haute  tenue  littéraire  de  la  langue  de  Montherlant  justifie 
cette  priorité  que  l’auteur  semble  ainsi  donner  a  1  œuvre  écrite. 

Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne  nous  ramène  dans  la  terre  de  prédilection  de  l’auteur,  cette 
Castille  du  Maître  de  Santiago.  Par  sa  construction  solide  et  rigoureuse,  sa  langue 
à  la  fois  laconique  et  somptueuse,  ses  personnages  aussi  fermes  que  concis,  cette  pièce 
est  bien  marquée  du  sceau  de  Montherlant.  Quant  au  lecteur,  il  bénéficie  d’une  post¬ 
face  et  d’un  épilogue  de  notes  où  l’auteur  nous  donne— en  termes  de  corrida— une  in¬ 
terprétation  fascinante  de  la  structure  de  sa  pièce.  Plus  que  justificatives,  ces  pages 
ajoutées  par  l’auteur  nous  révèlent  l’approfondissement  de  préoccupations  exprimées 
dès  Les  Bestiaires  mais  considérées  maintenant  sous  une  optique  différente.  A  65  ans, 
Montherlant  n’écrirait  pas  l’épilogue  des  Bestiaires  car  1  interprétation  mythologique 
de  jadis  se  transforme  aujourd’hui  en  méditation  métaphysique.  L  essentiel,  écrit-il 
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clans  sa  note  intitulée  “Les  deux  pourpres,”  "est  que  le  drame  du  taureau  ...  re¬ 
produit  la  vie  de  l’homme,  reproduit  le  drame  de  l’homme:  l’homme  vient  assister 
à  sa  propre  passion  dans  la  passion  d’une  bête.”  Ostentation  que  cette  postface,  que 
ces  notes  abondantes?  Soitl  Mais  ce  détachement  hautain  qui  ne  s’est  jamais  dé¬ 
menti  n’est  pas  sans  une  grandeur  certaine  qui  finit  par  en  imposer  aux  plus  ré¬ 
calcitrants. 

Le  problème  qu’affronte  le  cardinal  d’Espagne  est  un  thème  constant  chez  Mon¬ 
therlant  depuis  Service  inutile  en  1933.  C’est  celui  qui  oppose  le  Cardinal  de  Cis¬ 
neros  à  Jeanne  la  Folle  comme  il  opposait,  dans  La  Reine  morte,  le  roi  Ferrante  à 
Inès  de  Castro.  Le  cardinal  gouverne  avec  la  misanthropie  que  l’expérience  de  25  ans 
de  pouvoir  lui  ont  apprise  tout  en  nourrissant  un  désir  nostalgique  pour  une  re¬ 
traite  contemplative  à  laquelle  il  n’arrive  pourtant  à  se  résoudre.  Cette  dualité 
du  cardinal,  encore  plus  fortement  marquée  que  chez  Ferrante  et  incomprise  de  tous, 
est  sa  faiblesse  intime.  Comment  expliquer  autrement  l’ébranlement  profond  que 
son  entretien  avec  la  reine — autre  echo  de  La  Reine  morte — provoque  chez  ce  vieux 
ministre  endurci? 

Enfermée  depuis  son  veuvage  dans  le  monde  clos  de  son  amour,  refusant  toute 
action  et  niant  le  monde,  tenue  pour  folle,  la  reine  apparaît  soudain  profondément 
sage  à  un  vieillard  que  frôle  l’aile  de  la  mort.  Elle  met  le  doigt  sur  la  plaie  secrète 
du  cardinal  et  ravive  ses  doutes  les  plus  intimes.  Le  cardinal,  élevé  dans  la  tradi¬ 
tion  du  mysticisme  espagnol  où  la  contemplation  est  supérieure  à  l’action,  aperçoit 
la  vanité  de  son  œuvre  politique.  Toute  une  volonté  tendue  dans  un  effort  illusoire 
qui  maintenant  se  relâche  devant  ce  néant  soudain  revelel  Comme  Ferrante,  comme 
Montherlant  lui-même  dans  la  Note  II,  le  cardinal  est  tenté  de  détruire  son  œuvre 
dans  un  geste  de  défi,  que  le  jeune  roi  Charles-Quint  ne  lui  laisserait  d’ailleurs  pas 
loisir  d’achever.  Le  drame  secret  du  cardinal  est  donc  bien  d’essence  tragique  et  se 
joue  au  niveau  de  1  âme.  Il  a  le  “visage  double”  de  la  Renaissance  qui  fascine  Mon¬ 
therlant  et  que  le  dramaturge  traduit  par  une  dualité  psychologique  où  vient  se  re¬ 
fléter  la  règle  de  l’alternance  prônée  par  le  romancier. 

Cherchant  par  goût  à  répondre  à  la  question:  “Comment  devrais-je  agir?”  plutôt 
qu’à  cette  autre:  “Qui  suis-je?”,  devenue  prédominante  dans  la  littérature  contem¬ 
poraine,  Montherlant  ne  peut  s’empêcher  d’être  troublé  par  l’atmosphère  de  son 
époque.  Ses  perso  un  ages- tout  comme  lui-opposent  à  un  entourage  qui  ne  “respire 
pas  à  [leur]  hauteur”  un  fier  dédain  qu’ils  maintiennent  jusqu’aux  abords  de  la 
mort  avec  une  énergique  dureté.  Ce  n’en  est  pas  moins  un  masque  cachant  le  com¬ 
bat  intime  qui  finalement  les  brise  et  les  tue. 

Syracuse  University  Yvonne  Guers 

CÉSAiRE,  Aimé.  Ferrements.  Paris:  Seuil,  1960.  Pp.  92. 

Glissant,  Edouard.  Le  Sel  noir.  Paris:  Seuil,  1960.  Pp.  110. 

Guerne,  Armel.  Le  Temps  des  signes.  Paris:  Plon,  1957.  Pp.  140. 

Renard,  Jean-Claude.  En  une  seule  vigne.  Paris:  Seuil,  1959.  Pp.  102. 

Chauvel,  Jean.  Clepsydre.  Paris:  Seuil,  1959.  Pp.  126. 

Bien  que  ces  cinq  recueils  de  poèmes  soient  rassemblés  par  les  hasards  des  services 
de  presse,  on  est  frappé  par  des  traits  semblables  dans  lesquels  on  pourrait  voir  des 
tendances  révélatrices  de  la  poésie  d’aujourd’hui.  (Il  est  vrai  qu’une  certaine  unité 
pourrait  leur  venir  du  fait  que  quatre  sur  cinq  ont  été  publiés  par  les  Editions  du 
Seuil.)  Dans  tous  les  cas,  il  s’agit  d’une  poésie  qui  n’est  que  poésie,  toujours  digne 
détachée  des  vulgarités  du  moi,  accordant  à  l’homme  une  sorte  de  présence  et  dé 
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fonction  géologiques.  Le  poète  unit  son  destin  à  celui  du  monde.  Les  images,  qu’elles 
soient  violentes  ou  discrètes,  n’ont  rien  d’artificiel;  elles  sont  toutes  inspirées  au 
poète  par  la  terre  à  laquelle  il  est  intimement  lié,  par  la  fraîcheur  des  moments  et 
des  jours.  Les  vers  et  la  prose  ont  la  même  souplesse  et  la  même  liberté,  pour 
accueillir  les  élans  et  les  chutes  de  cœurs  inquiets. 

Césaire,  poète  noir,  est  le  plus  violent,  le  plus  vigoureux,  et  probablement  le  plus 
doué  de  ces  poètes.  Celui  que  Rousselot  appelait  “un  révolté  total  et  naturel”  donne 
dans  Ferrements  une  nouvelle  explosion  de  poésie  brûlante,  toute  en  cris,  en  élans, 
en  efforts.  Chez  lui,  la  vigueur  de  la  langue  est  égale  à  la  vigueur  de  son  cœur:  c’est 
une  langue  qu’il  force  à  chaque  vers  pour  qu’elle  clame  assez  son  angoisse  essentielle, 
qui  n’est  pas  tant  la  .sienne  d’ailleurs  que  celle  des  hommes,  ses  frères,  “esclaves 
arrimés  de  cœurs  lourds.”  C’est  une  langue  qui  heurte,  qui  affronte.  L’allitération 
éclatante,  souvent  trop  visible  et  impérieuse— “et  le  matin  de  musc  tiédissait  dans 
la  mangle  une  main  de  soleil”— est  un  fouet  qui  cingle,  un  fer  qui  transperce.  Ses 
images,  virulentes,  sont  voulues  par  le  poète  pour  dire  un  monde  hallucinant  d’hor¬ 
reur:  “coup  de  couteau  d’un  vomi  de  chicots  dans  le  ventre  du  vent,”  “semis  de 
guanos,”  “samie  de  coquillages  sévères,”  “noire  eau  empuantie  des  mangles.” 

Quand  Césaire  écrit  l’éloge  de  Paul  Eluard,  ou  d  un  syndicaliste  noir,  ou  de  Louis 
Delgrès,  le  “dernier  défenseur  de  la  liberté  des  noirs  à  la  Guadeloupe,”  dans  des 
poèmes  traduisant  les  espoirs,  les  soucis  de  liberté  d’un  cœur  généreux,  il  semble  que 
le  message,  l’intention  humanitaire  nous  éloignent  de  ce  qui  fait  la  vraie  force  de 
ce  poète:  ce  difficile  attachement  au  nœud  du  mystère,  ce  cri  âpre,  presque  sauvage, 
projeté  dans  une  langue  serrée  et  dure. 

Edouard  Glissant,  un  autre  poète  noir,  montre  dans  les  poèmes  du  Sel  noir,  une 
étonnante  maîtrise  du  vers  et  de  la  prose  poétique.  On  songe  un  peu  à  Apollinaire, 
surtout  dans  ce  poème  central,  Afrique,  qui  est  très  beau  dans  son  ampleur,  dans 
son  mouvement  qui  entraîne  les  images,  jusqu  à  cette  fin  émouvante. 

Afrique  Afrique!  O  plus  joyeuse  ô  strophe  beauté  drue 
Moi  je  rêvais,  en  toi  l’homme  nouait  son  lourd  exil 
Maintenant  j’ai  quitté  l’épaisseur  pour  le  plat  visage 
Les  gypses  pour  le  fer  et  le  corail  pour  le  poisson 
Voici,  la  nasse  est  nue,  voici  au  sable  l  Africaine 

Et  elle  prend  le  sel  dans  ses  cheveux:  beau  geai  beau  fruit 
Et  peut-être  enfin  le  cueillerons-nous  tous  ô  peut-être. 


Le  poète  oscille  sans  cesse  entre  les  meurtrissures  et  la  lueur  des  espoirs,  il  côtoie 
le  malheur,  mais  plus  armé  que  Césaire  par  un  désir  de  bonheur  lumineux  et  qu’il 
dit  dans  une  langue  plus  dépouillée  et  plus  chaude.  C’est  d’un  révolté  encore,  qui 
chante  la  pureté  du  sel  du  premier  jour,  gâté  bien  vite  par  les  tyrannies  et  les  ser¬ 
vitudes:  “Déjà  le  sel  aux  mains  des  fossoyeursl”,  s’exclame-t-il  dans  le  prélude  à  la 
partie  qu’il  intitule  Carthage:  “La  lie,  non  plus  l’arôme  de  la  mer,  que  l’on  répand 
sur  la  ville  conquise.” 

Le  Temps  des  signes  d’Armel  Guerne,  poète  suisse  romand,  et  connu  surtout  pour 
ses  traductions  de  Novalis  et  de  Hoelderlin,  est  d’une  très  rare  qualité.  La  langue 
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poétique  y  est  en  même  temps  intime  et  communicative,  révélant  une  sensualité  sans 
cesse  dominée.  Chaque  poème  est  empreint  de  la  même  pureté,  traduisant  un  échange 
d’âme  entre  l’être  et  le  monde; 

N’avoir  pas  d’autre  lieu 
Que  ce  cœur  douloureux 
Toujours  errant  sur  la  terre. 

Oh!  pas  d’autre  saison 
Qu’un  corps  de  trahison 
Mendiant  et  nu  de  larmes 
Qui  tombe  dans  les  heures .  .  . 

Le  poids  qui  accable  le  poète  se  retrouve  dans  le  “tardif  oiseau’’  "aux  ailes  lourdes 
de  contemplation’’  qui  vole  dans  un  monde  qui  est  évidemment  le  reflet  de  son  monde 
intérieur.  Ses  espérances  trompées,  sa  tristesse,  due  à  un  destin  dont  lui-même  semble 
être  responsable,  ce  qui  rend  son  tourment  plus  âpre  et  plus  impossible-tourment  qui 
se  réfugie  et  se  console  l’espace  d’un  poème,  pour  renaître.  Phénix,  au  poème  suivant 
-tous  les  soubresauts  de  son  âme  sont  associés  à  ceux  d’une  nature  correspondante: 

Seul  un  cri 

Semblable  à  l’églantine  inouïe 
De  la  terreur  .  .  . 

C  est  une  poésie  qui  se  veut  proche  du  silence;  le  poème  naît  selon  le  hasard  de 
lignes  discrètes,  se  voulant  aussi  pures  que  possible,  au  bord  des  murmures.  L’in¬ 
tention  est  assez  semblable  à  celle  de  Verlaine  ou  de  Mallarmé,  bien  que  Guerne 
n’en  marque  pas  visiblement  les  influences: 


C’est  à  genoux  qu’il  faut  parler. 

Et  le  cri  le  plus  fort 

Est  un  murmure 

Et  le  parfait  silence  encore 

Est  comme  un  hurlement  .  .  , 


Sa  prose  aurait  pu  être  écrite  dans  le  sillage  du  Rimbaud  des  Illuminations.  Il  y 
a  d’ailleurs  dans  sa  poésie  un  curieux  rappel  du  Rimbaud  du  Bateau  ivre,  qui  étonne 
chez  un  poète  qui  se  veut  toujours  si  près  de  lui-même:  “Voici.  J’ai  vu  le  vent  tranché 
vivant  de  la  lumière  /  Et  d’étemelles  eaux  sur  le  monde  cataractant.”  Et  aussi  ces 
vers  qui  rappellent  les  Derniers  vers  de  Rimbaud:  “Voici  déjà  les  fêtes  du  sommeil 
/  Aux  franges  fauves  de  la  vie.’’  Dans  l’ensemble,  ce  recueil  de  Guerne  s’impose  par 
sa  dignité,  sa  ferveur  contenue,  par  une  très  étonnante  clarté. 


En  une  seule  vigne  de  Jean-Claude  Renard  est  une  suite  de  poèmes  inspirés  autant 
par  la  foi  du  poète  que  par  ses  dons  poétiques.  Les  vers  s’allongent  dans  de  belles 
vagues  sonores  qui  font  songer  à  Claudel  et  à  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  Les  images 
y  sont  riches,  exaltant  la  beauté  du  monde  et  des  jours.  Cette  poésie  se  veut  et  se 
sait  un  acte  de  foi.  C’est  peut-être  aussi  son  défaut.  Le  poète  met  son  destin  dans 
M  maiM  da  Cl, nsi  et  les  accents  <,ui  disent  sa  ferveur,  bien  qu’ils  soient  toujours 
sCdutsants,  en, rament  le  poite  dans  d’immenses  méditation,  podtiques-le  pièmê 
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principal.  En  une  seule  vigne,  compte  près  de  trente  pages— qui  pourraient  paraître 
à  certains  lecteurs  de  faciles  et  de  trop  éloquentes  litanies.  Le  poète  est  prêt  à  dire 
et  à  redire  son  âme  dans  les  mêmes  suites  de  vers,  très  beaux  certes,  mais  joués  trop 
constamment  sur  les  mêmes  grandes  orgues: 

Père,  c’est  dans  le  Christ  et  ce  n’est  qu’en  Lui 
qu’arraché  à  la  mort  de  mon  corps  divisé 
je  puis  vouloir  en  moi  celui  que  vous  voulez 
et  passer  par  amour  de  la  semence  au  fruit .  .  . 

Cette  poésie  nous  semble  continuer  une  tradition— et  des  plus  honorables— plus  qu’elle 
n’en  inaugure  une  nouvelle;  de  là  le  doute  que  l’on  pourrait  avoir  sur  sa  nécessité 
absolue.  ;  ,  ,,  J 

De  la  Clepsydre  de  Jean  Chauvel,  tombe,  il  faut  bien  l’admettre,  une  eau  d’ennui. 
Le  poète  veut  sans  doute  nous  dire  le  vide  de  ses  jours,  l’inanité  de  sa  vie  dans  une 
suite  de  poèmes  qui  évoquent  inlassablement  des  paysages  où  passent  des  fantômes 
qui  sont  à  l’image  de  lui-même.  Il  se  peut  que  le  poète  ait  voulu  nous  faire  entrer 
dans  le  monde  de  sa  morne  solitude,  mais  la  poésie  est-elle  possible  à  ces  frontières 
de  négation?  Ce  silence  devient  bientôt  synonyme  d’inanité.  Il  s’en  faudrait  de  peu 
que  nous  soyons  laissés  dans  un  silence  absolu— et  peut-être  que  nous  ne  nous  en 
plaindrions  pas— dans  un  pays  lunaire  si  loin  de  notre  approche  que  tout  lien  de 
communication  est  coupé.  Un  Mallarmé,  lui,  a  tire  des  chefs-d  oeuvre  de  ces  néga¬ 
tions.  Ce  qu’il  appelle  un  "sonnet  nul’’— le  sonnet  du  ptyx— est  loin  de  rester  nul 
grâce  à  l’incantation  des  rythmes  et  des  sons  par  lesquels  se  crée  une  vraie  présence. 
Mais  ici,  devant  ces  courts  poèmes  en  prose,  on  doute;  il  nous  est  difficile  de  commu¬ 
niquer  avec  ce  néant  du  poète  qui  est  dit  avec  néant.  On  a  sans  cesse  l’impression 
qu’on  nous  dit  rien  avec  rien;  aucune  magie  qui  serait  due  à  une  algèbre  verbale 
chargeant  tout  ce  négatif  d’un  signe  positif. 

Que  de  fuites  dans  ce  monde  de  Clepsydre!  Que  de  passages,  de  naissances,  de 
silences  d’avortements,  de  morts  qui  viennent  on  ne  sait  d’où  et  aboutissent  on  ne 
sait  oùl  Peu  importe,  semble  dire  leur  auteur;  peu  m’importe  .  .  .  Mais,  il  nous  im¬ 
porte  à  nous,  lecteurs,  d’avoir  quelque  chose  à  faire  dans  cette  lecture,  et  je  crois 
que  cela  même  nous  est  interdit.  “Blanche.  La  nuit  est  blanche.  Il  faut  le  dire.  Cela 
est  important.’’  Hélas,  le  poète  ne  nous  a  pas  assez  intéressés  pour  que  nous  atta¬ 
chions  à  ces  blancheurs  de  la  nuit  la  même  irrésistible  importance.  Tout  ceci  ne  se 
passe  nulle  part,  en  aucun  temps  (en  un  “temps  perdu,’’  nous  dit-on),  en  un  vague 
décor  de  fatigues  et  de  gestes.  Sur  un  fond  inexistant  se  dessinent  des  mouvements- 
par  exemple  dans  le  cinquième  “poème”  (?)  on  apprend  que  “Du  vague  un  bras 
émerge  lentement” — mais  ces  mouvements  n’aboutissent  à  rien  si  ce  n  est  à  de  vagues 
cataclysmes  de  cet  ordre;  “Une  bille  de  verre  casse  net  en  deux  parts.”  Puis  une 
fleur  surgit  en  secret,  mais  on  n’en  sait  rien  de  plus  si  ce  n  est  qu  elle  porte  évidem¬ 
ment-la  "couleur  noire.”  A  chaque  page,  on  commence  à  rien:  “La  douleur  est 
venue  sans  nom,”  “Un  inconnu  se  creuse,”  “Nuit  dure,  nuit  amère.  Tout  passe  et 
passera.”  Et  cela  continue  avec  de  la  pluie,  des  gouttes  de  sang,  des  flots  épais  qui 
charrient  des  choses  mortes,  puis  c’est  un  flot  d’absences  qui  est  lui  aussi  passé  et 
passera.  Quand  le  poète  éprouve  le  désir  de  sortir  de  ce  monde-et  comme  nous  sym¬ 
pathisons  avec  luil-il  réussit  tout  juste  à  exprimer  ce  timide  désir:  ‘J’aimerais  un 

tilleul.” 
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On  saura  gré  cependant  au  poète  de  ne  pas  charger  sa  prose;  elle  serait  détestable 
si  elle  voulait  survivre  par  la  recherche  d’images  éblouissantes.  Elle  est  ce  qu’elle 
est,  elle  est  morne,  elle  est  le  mouvement  inepte  d’une  imperturbable  clepsydre  .  .  . 
Et  puisque  telles  étaient  les  intentions  du  poète,  peut-être  n’avons-nous  pas  le  droit 
de  nous  plaindre. 

Wellesley  College  Carlo  Erançois 

Marissel,  André.  L’Arbre  de  l’avenir.  Paris:  Subervie,  1961.  Pp.  63. 

On  tend  à  oublier  que  quand  il  faisait  halte  pour  recenser  ses  coups  de  boutoir 
et  ses  blasphèmes,  Nietzsche  se  découvrait  richissime  dans  le  désert  qu’il  avait  fait 
autour  de  lui:  “  .  .  .  alors  un  arbre  a  surgi  hors  de  moi  et  je  suis  assis  dans  son 
ombre:  c’est  l’arbre  de  l'avenir.”  Et  c’est  cette  découverte  saisissante  que,  avec  Nietz¬ 
sche,  André  Marissel  nous  confie  dans  son  dernier  recueil:  “Vint  l’Arbre  où  l’avenir 
est  un  poème.”  Vingt-deux  poèmes  répartis  en  cinq  groupes  retracent  le  chemin  de 
1  exil  volontaire  jusqu  a  la  découverte  du  royaume:  l’exil  est  le  royaume  du  poète. 
Ce  chapelet  de  poèmes  empreints  d’une  ferveur  discrète  est  suivi  d’un  commentaire 
A  Bâtons  rompus,  où  l’auteur  se  fustige,  ébauche  son  art  poétique  et  confirme,  à 
son  insu  (je  le  blesse  ici  dans  sa  pudeur  et  dans  sa  modestie),  ce  que  ses  poèmes  et 
ses  essais  nous  disent  depuis  de  nombreuses  années:  sa  vocation  d’homme  et  de  poète 
responsable,  son  absolue  authenticité,  ses  refus  et  ses  adhésions. 

La  metamorphose  (décidément,  ce  vocable  baroque  convient  mal  au  classicisme  de 
Marissel!)-la  mue  miraculeuse  de  l’Arbre  sans  fruits  des  premiers  poèmes  à  l’Arbre 
de  l’avenir,  ne  peut  guère  se  mesurer,  se  calculer,  se  réduire  en  formules;  on  peut 
tout  au  plus  s  efforcer  de  l’apprécier  à  la  lumière  des  acquisitions  poétiques  du  nou¬ 
veau  recueil.  Nous  en  signalerons  trois,  sans  les  analyser:  le  rythme,  la  mer,  la  femme. 

Le  rythme  de  L’Arbre  de  l’avenir  est,  très  nettement,  celui  de  la  vie,  celui  du 
désir,  celui  de  la  ferveur: 

Dérobant  a  ma  vie  mon  cœur  d’avant,  tu  vibres. 

Tu  caresses  les  baies,  les  feuilles  qui  s’étirent 
Près  des  ruchers  du  ciel  où  le  soleil  sautille. 

La  mer,  elle  est  omniprésente;  elle  est  le  royaume  où  la  dérive  prend  son  sens  sa 
direction;  ainsi  récupérée,  elle  devient  objet  de  ferveur  et  symbole  de  responsabilité: 

Si  mes  ongles  s’enfoncent  dans  le  sable, 

Ce  n  est  pas  une  absente  qui  sera  vengée 
Ni  un  noyé  sous  le  soleil  coupable 
O  mer!  C’est  une  mer  future  à  protéger! 

Sans  doute  n’est-ce  pas  une  pure  coïncidence  si,  tandis  qu’il  assimile  les  profon¬ 
deurs  sous-marines  et  l’attraction  magnétique  de  l’océan,  André  Marissel  redécouvre 
en  meme  temps  et  comme  par  effraction,  les  promesses  de  l’être  féminin: 

]  ai  fracturé  les  nuits,  celles  des  lèvres  sans  désir 
Et  celles  qui  résistent  aux  parfums  en  maraude. 

Puis  je  me  suis  penché,  arbre  accueillant  la  brise 
Sur  la  barque  du  temps  enfoncée,  dans  les  sables: 
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Elle  songe  à  nos  corps  que  le  soleil  dévaste 
Et  se  soulève  encore  dès  que  nous  sommes  nus. 

André  Lande  écrivait  tout  récemment:  “Mais  d’ores  et  déjà  André  Marissel  s’affirme 
comme  un  des  plus  importants  poètes  de  sa  génération.’’  Et  le  moment  est  venu  de 
faire  justice  au  poète,  d’étudier  ses  thèmes  et  ses  images  en  profondeur  et  non  plus 
en  surface. 

Wellesley  College  Carlo  Francois 

Borchardt,  Georges,  ed.  New  French  Writing.  New  York:  Grove  Press,  1961.  Pp. 

256.  $2.25. 

These  translations  of  current  French  literary  works  are  designed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  “situation”  of  French  literature  today  and  even  tomorrow.,  Some  selections  have 
not  yet  appeared  in  France,  for  example  the  long  passage  from  Sartre’s  study  on  Tin¬ 
toretto,  a  perceptive  and  imaginative  depiction  of  the  artist’s  struggles,  against  the 
brilliant  background  of  Renaissance  Venice.  None  of  them  had  been  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  English,  except  for  the  pages  from  Alain  Robbe-Grillet’s  latest  novel.  In 
the  Labyrinth.  There  are  excerpts  from  Michel  Butor’s  most  recent  novel.  Degrés, 
and  Pierre  Klossowski’s  La  Révocation  de  l’Edit  de  Nantes.  The  Asylum,  by  Pierre 
Gascar,  justifies  his  reputation  as  the  best  short  story  writer  in  France  today.  Some 
obscurity  pervades  these  passages  from  fiction  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  novels, 
whose  protagonists  are  supposedly  lucid,  is  even  more  ’  nightmarish  than  the  insane 
asylum.  In  an  incisive  and  comprehensive  essay  Henri  Peyre  analyses  trends  in  the 
contemporary  French  novel.  The  one-act  historical  fantasy  Tiberius  by  the  popular 
Félicien  Marceau  represents  the  theater  along  with  scenes  from  Jean  Vauthier’s  avant- 
garde  play.  The  Dreamer. 

Germaine  Brée  provides  a  helpful  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  profusion 
of  current  French  poetry.  Brief  French  texts  of  selections  from  poems  of  Marc  Alyn, 
Yves  Bonnefoy  and  Philippe  Jaccottet  are  followed  by  sensitive  English  versions  by 
D’Elbert  Keenan.  The  prose  is  skilfully  translated  by  Richard  Howard,  Ursule  Moli- 
naro,  Venable  Herndon  and  Anne  Borchardt.  This  anthology  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  French  literary  scene. 

Earlham  College  Mary  Lane  Charles 


Recordings 

Slack,  Anne.  Parlons  Français.  Boston:  Heath-de  Rochemont  Corp.,  1960.  A  series  of 
eight  books  containing  40  high  fidelity  LP  records  to  accompany  year  one  of 
Parlons  Français.  $12.50. 

These  practice  records  are  a  result  of  the  original  experimental  TV  and  film  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  Mme.  Anne  Slack,  produced  by  the  Modern  Language  Project  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  The  records  are  meant  to  cover  three  years  of  elementary  French 
and  are  planned  for  the  age  group  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  although  they 
may  be  begun  in  earlier  grades.  The  records  are  high  fidelity,  LP  (33-1/3),  made  of 
flexible,  high  quality  plastic  bound  in  small  looseleaf  booklets.  The  pages  are  simply 
folded  underneath  the  record  one  wants  to  play,  and  the  whole  book  placed  on  the 
spindle  Each  book  contains  four  or  five  records  plus  large  photographs  of  people 
and  scenes  relating  to  the  material  on  the  records.  Forty  records  cover  each  year; 
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the  sets  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  now  available,  each  at  $12.50.  They  may 
be  used  in,  the  classroom  or  as  follow-up  at  home.  There  is  a  Teacher’s  Guide  with 
a  lesson  corresponding  to  each  record.  Songs  are  printed  in  their  entirely  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson. 

Each  record  begins  with  instructions  in  English  and  a  brief  summary  of  what  the 
disc  will  contain.  The  voices,  which  are  excellent,  are  those  of  native  adults  and 
children.  The  situations  are  interesting.  Book  eight,  for  example,  acts  out  a  trip  to 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  and  le  Guignol.  Each  sentence  is  uttered  twice,  with  pauses 
for  the  pupils  to  repeat!  (except  where  the  dialog  is  presented  as  a  unit).  At  the 
end  of  the  disc  the  same  material  is  rearranged  for  re-entry  in  the  form  of  skits  or 
dialog.  In  some  cases  a  list  of  commands  or  questions  is  given  for  review.  The  chil¬ 
dren  learn  not  only  songs  but  games  and  a  Breton  dance,  “Jibidi  Jibida.”  This  they 
would  already  have  seen  and  practiced  and  would  be  able  to  practice  at  home. 

The  discs  merit  high  praise,  and  the  course  gives  promise  of  a  solid  advance  in 
the  movement  to  teach  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  school.  A  list 
of  participating  TV  stations  is  available;  for  information  one  may  write  to  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Project,  172  Newbury  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parkside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 

Tapes  to  accompany  O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  and  Lafrance,  Marie  Stella,  New  First- 
Year  French  and  New  Junior  French,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Harry  L. 
Bratnober.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1960.  Form  A  (21  tapes)  :  $73.50;  Form  B  (5 
tapes)  :  $35.  All  tapes  are  double-track  recording  at  3%  ips. 

Reviewing  the  disc  recordings  for  New  First-Year  French,  I  wrote  {French  Review, 
October,  1960):  “One  has  the  feeling  that  despite  the  care  with  which  suggestions  for 
their  use  have  been  prepared,  they  [the  discs]  are  not  considered  really  essential.’’ 
The  present  recorded  tapes  leave  no  such  impression.  They  are  planned  as  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  audio  materials  for  the  language  laboratory,  with  an  extensive  recorded 
lesson  to  accompany  each  lesson  in  the  textbook.  Form  A  contains  this  material  with 
pauses.  Form  B  without  pauses  to  allow  the  teacher  to  edit  and  select  as  he  desires. 

The  tapes  are  technically  excellent,  both  in  clarity  of  recording  and  in  manner 
of  speaking.  Pauses  are  carefully  timed.  The  French  speakers— three  men  and  three 
women-never  distort  the  language,  and  while  they  are  somewhat  deliberate  at  the 
beginning,  by  the  middle  of  the  course  they  use  conversational  speed,  treatment  of 
mute  e’s,  liaisons,  and  assimilations.  (Examples  from  Lesson  23:  dans  z  [ce]  grand 
magasin;  nous  avons  /  une  maison;  nous  sommes  /  arrivés;  je  suis^ici;  vous  êtes  / 
ici.)  Pronunciation,  intonation,  and  rhythm  are  remarkably  good  and  uniform  and 
give  excellent  models  for  hearing  and  imitating. 

The  choice  and  variety  of  exercise  material  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
present  state  of  language  laboratory  use  in  high  schools.  The  need  for  professionally 
prepared  audio  material  is  urgent.  These  tapes  provide  a  complete  lab  complement 
to  the  textbook.  There  is  a  wealth  of  exercises,  so  many  that  a  teacher  can  select 
and  still  have  enough,  a  tremendous  step  fomard.  The  exercises  are  extremely  varied, 
from  true  pattern  drills  to  French-to-English  translation.  Between  these  two  extremes 
(which  are  represented  by  relatively  few  examples)  are  exercises  to  give  practice  in 
grammatical  manipulation.  It  is  a  middle-of-the-road  approach.  The  structuralists 
will  want  more  pattern  drill,  the  conservatives  will  want  more  stress  on  the  fine 
points  of  grammar.  Actually,  the  compromise  which  has  been  reached-easy  conver¬ 
sational  speech  and  much  of  it  versus  exercises  which  often  demand  far  more  than 
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minimal  steps  of  the  student— is  in  accord  with  the  present  movement  in  language 
teaching  from  “read-and-translate”  to  “full  audio-lingual.” 

In  summary:  professionally  prepared  material  to  accompany  and  implement  the 
audio-lingual  part  of  a  professional  prepared  text.  Teachers  who  need  lab  materials 
should  ask  the  publisher  for  a  copy  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  and  Recorded  Text  for 
Tapes  to  Accompany  New  First-Year  French  and  a  sample  tape. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

Ernst,  Frédéric,  and  Levy,  Sylvia  Narius,  Le  Français,  Books  I  and  II.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1959. 

Harris,  Juuan,  and  Lévêque,  André,  Basic  Conversational  French  (revised  edition). 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1958. 

Harris,  Julian,  and  Lévêque,  André,  Intermediate  Conversational  French.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960. 

Swanson,  A.  B.,  and  Book,  E.  Truett,  Elements  of  French  (third  edition).  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960. 

Jassocne,  Florentine  B.,  and  Severance,  Mildred,  En  Vacances.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1960. 

Brearley,  Katherine  T.,  Primeau,  Marguerite  A.,  and  Jeffels,  Ronald  R.,  Contes 
et  Scénarios.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1960. 

BÉGUÉ,  Louise,  and  Franck,  Frederick,  Au  Pays  du  soleil.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1958. 

Bellé,  René,  and  Haas,  Andrée  Fénelon,  Promenades  en  France.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1957. 

Generous  samplings  of  the  recorded  material  which  accompanies  these  texts  by 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  are  available  for  study  by  the  prospective  user.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  recordings  are  excellent,  both  in  the  French  voices  used  and  the  fidelity 
of  reproduction.  Large  amounts  of  the  content  of  each  book  have  been  recorded, 
ranging  from  6  to  23  hours  per  title.  The  suitability  of  the  texts  to  the  oral  approach 
is  varied,  and  one  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that  some  teachers  may  seize  upon  the  less 
suitable  ones  and  triumphantly  declare  they  are  teaching  French  as  it  is  spoken.  Such 
is  not  the  case  when  students  practice  orally:  Où  naquit-iU—Il  naquit  dans  File  de 
Corse  à  Ajaccio. 

Turning  to  the  individual  titles:  The  two  Ernst  and  Levy  books  have  respectively  23 
and  19  hours  of  recordings,  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  content,  including  exer¬ 
cises.  The  style  is  literary  and  the  recordings  reflect  this,  even  in  colloquial  sentences. 
{Robert  et  Sylvie  arrivent^à  l’école.) 

The  two  Harris  and  Lévêque  books  differ  from  all  the  others  by  their  conversa¬ 
tional  approach.  The  dialogue  material  is  in  the  style  of  spoken  French.  Natural 
dialogues  are  reinforced  by  very  varied  oral  exercises.  Not  all  the  recorded  material 
is  in  the  book:  students  must  learn  to  understand  the  spoken  word,  and  they  are 
skilfully  helped  to  do  so.  An  acceptable  normal  speed  is  used  from  the  beginning. 

One  could  raise  points  for  criticism,  but  they  are  minor.  An  occasional  over-long 
utterance  is  given  for  repetition;  there  are  a  few  literary  liaisons  (ai/er.a);  an  oc¬ 
casional  recorded  voice  seems  too  slow  and  pompous.  Whether  these  points  are  valid 
or  not,  they  certainly  are  not  serious. 

The  clear  impression  left  by  the  Harris-Lévêque  books  and  recordings  is  that  they 
logically  belong  together  and  supplement  each  other.  For  the  other  texts  under  con- 
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sidération,  it  is  clear  that  the  recordings  represent  only  a  cautious,  exploratory  step 
in  the  audio-lingual  direction. 

Elements  of  French  has  traditional  type  exercises;  to  these  have  been  added  pat¬ 
tern  drills  which  give  the  book  a  somewhat  more  oral  orientation. 

The  other  four  texts  are  readers.  En  Vacances  is  easy  French.  The  text  is  very 
well  read,  all  at  acceptable  normal  speed,  increasing  toward  the  end.  Contes  et  Sce¬ 
narios  presents  an  excellent  dramatic  reading  of  the  scenarios,  complete  with  a  cast 
of  five  people  and  appropriate  sound  effects.  Some  exercise  material  has  been  added 
in  the  recordings.  Au  Pays  du  soleil  is  read  by  members  of  the  Comédie  Française 
with  pauses  after  each  sentence  or  thought  group.  It  is  literary  style,  somewhat  slow 
at  the  beginning  but  later  accelerated.  The  questions  on  each  chapter  are  read  twice 
and  answered  once  (answers  are  not  in  the  book),  but  without  pauses,  a  practice  of 
questionable  value.  Promenades  en  France  is  well  and  simply  read.  All  the  exercises 
are  recorded,  and  answers  (not  in  text)  are  supplied;  true-false  comprehension  drills 
have  been  added. 

The  recordings  accompanying  the  last  four  books  are  thus  clearly  of  greatest  value 
in  facilitating  auditory  comprehension  and  providing  excellent  models  for  reading 
more  or  less  literary  French. 

One  may  hazard  the  opinion  that,  under  the  twin  pressures  of  the  language  labora¬ 
tory  and  NDEA  funds,  these  texts  represent  rather  well  what  teachers  want  at  pres¬ 
ent.  If  so,  the  recorded  material  has  the  great  merit  of  supplying  good,  authentic 
speakers  and  a  far  wider  variety  of  exercises  than  the  individual  teacher,’  struggling 
to  prepare  his  own  tapes,  could  possibly  devise.  Yet  most  of  them  seem  designed  to 
serve  only  the  present  changing  situation. 

Purdue  University  S.  Randall 


Huebener,  Theodore,  Audio-Visual  Techniques  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  New 
York:  New  York  University  Press,  1960.  Pp.  xi  -|-  163.  $3.25. 

Although  it  can  be  used  as  a  separate  text,  this  teacher  training  manual  is  designed 
primarily  as  a  supplement  to  Huebener’s  earlier  work.  How  to  Teach  Foreign  Lan¬ 
gages  Effectively.  After  a  historical  background,  which  includes  the  suggestions  of 

audio-visual  teaching,  the  author  carefully  describes 
he  different  materials  available  from  the  simplest  picture  to  the  blackboard  to  the 
more  complicated  motion  picture  projector  and  tape  recorder.  He  shows  how  these 
ifferent  media  can  be  successfully  used  in  the  classroom.  After  carefully  explaining 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  medium,  he  gives  a  sample  lesson  showing 
how  ,t  can  be  used  successfully  either  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  or  the  uni 
versity  with  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  classical  languages,  the  use  of  television,  and 
the  language  laboratory.  Chapter  V  deals  with  the  linguistic  teaching  of  Latin-  it  is 
quite  short,  for  the  suggestions  for  the  use  of  audio-visual  material  in  modern  foreign 
languages  may  be  applied  equally  well  in  the  teaching  of  the  classical  languagfs 
Chapter  VI  on  the  use  of  television  in  the  classroom  includes  the  warning  tha^  pL- 

The  forri  “  ‘“«“S'  ™  on 

m  büt  k  i  1"“'  '•'““Si'  in  '•>«  Saneral  ideas  on  .he  snb- 

ject,  but  it  IS  lacking  m  describing  detailed  lessons.  This  is  understandable  since  Ian- 
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guage  laboratories  are  relatively  new  and  since  several  articles  and  books  have  re¬ 
cently  been  written  on  the  type  of  exercises  and  drills  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory. 
Huebener  stresses  the  importance  of  variety  in  taped  programs  and  the  use  of  mu¬ 
sical  interludes  when  the  programs  are  lengthy. 

The  book  is  equipped  with  a  very  good  selected  bibliography  on  all  aspects  of 
audio-visual  aids  and  techniques.  The  books  and  bulletins  listed  under  French  can 
be  used  with  any  language. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  the  text.  The  drawings  on  pages  53  and  92  are  reversed. 
A  tape  recorder  is  shown  instead  of  a  motion  picture  projector  on  page  53.  On  page 
87  “tiemp”  appears  instead  of  “tiempo.” 

The  text  is  a  middle-of-the-road  work;  therefore,  it  should  be  quite  useful  in 
classes  on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  especially  when  a  student  is  unable  to 
enroll  in  a  course  on  audio-visual  aids.  For  the  teacher  who  has  had  little  or  no 
experience,  the  book  very  clearly  explains  in  words  and  by  illustration  what  the 
different  pieces  of  equipment  look  like  and  how  they  operate.  Suggestions  are  made 
on  the  kind  of  displays  for  the  bulletin  board,  the  drawing  of  maps,  the  use  of  the 
blackboard,  the  value  of  filmstrips,  the  importance  of  pictures  in  teaching,  among 
other  things.  It  is  not  designed  to  teach  the  actual  operation  of  tape  recorders,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projectors,  etc.,  because  this  is  best  accomplished  through  in-service 
training.  Furthermore,  the  text  is  not  designed  as  a  service  manual  although  the 
wisdom  of  preventive  maintenance  is  expressed. 

State  University  of  South  Dakota  Frank  Paul  Benwell 

Palmeri,  Joseph.  French  Masters— A  Cultural  Reader  for  Beginners.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers,  1958.  Pp.  xvi  196. 

For  its  variety  and  scope,  I  have  seen  no  short  cultural  reader  for  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  which  equals  Professor  Palmeri’s  French  Masters.  The  twenty-nine  selections 
from  the  works  of  thirty  authors,  ranging  from  the  XVIIth  to  the  middle  of  the 
XXth  century,  include  fiction,  history,  travel,  poetry,  biography,  political  science, 
criticism,  maxims,  and  correspondence.  These  selections,  varying  in  length  from  one 
to  eight  pages,  are  each  followed  by  two  other  features:  a  series  of  three  or  four 
striking  quotations  or  “Pensées  Diverses’’  from  many  other  French  writers,  and  a 
series  of  three  exercises  or  study  aids.  These  are  important  features,  and  I  doubt  if 
the  book  can  be  used  with  much  success  unless  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
them. 

Two  of  the  exercises  are  often  found  in  elementary  readers:  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  French,  based  on  the  reading  selection,  and  a  series  of  the  more  difficult 
French  sentences  for  translation.  The  third  item  is  rather  a  study  aid  and  the  most 
original  of  the  three.  It  consists  of  a  list  of  six  to  twelve  important  connectives  and 
other  words  of  high  frequency  which  the  student  is  asked  to  learn  before  preparing 
the  reading  selection.  This  is  a  noteworthy  feature  and  should  aid  the  beginning 
reader  to  more  quickly  overcome  an  important  obstacle  to  his  progress  in  achieving 
a  reliable  reading  knowledge  of  French. 

This  reader  may  be  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  college 
French  but  most  of  the  book  is  better  suited  for  the  second  semester.  The  editor 
states  that  it  is  "graded  from  the  point  of  view  of  tenses,  vocabulary  and  general 
difficulty”  (p.  x).  This  is  not  done  scientifically,  but  rather  is  based  on  Mr.  Palmeri’s 
long  experience.  The  tenses  are  introduced  less  gradually  than  indicated  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  (p.  x).  In  the  first  three  reading  selections,  in  addition  to  the  present 
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tense,  the  imperative  and  the  imperfect  were  noted.  In  the  next  four  slections  (to 
page  31),  in  addition  to  the  present  and  “a  few  scattered  forms  of  the  passé  com¬ 
posé,”  the  imperfect,  conditional,  conditional  perfect,  past  definite,  future,  present 
subjunctive,  imperative  and  verbs  in  the  reflexive  and  passive  voice  are  used.  There 
are  not  many  occurrences  of  these,  however,  and  they  are  usually  translated  in  the 
ample  footnotes. 

As  a  brief  and  intensive-type  cultural  reader  this  book  should  prove  well-suited  to 
the  needs  of  second-semester  college  students.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  transitional 
reader  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 


Lagarde,  André  and  Michard,  Laurent.  XIXe  Siècle.  Paris:  Bordas,  1960.  Pp.  576. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  text,  designed  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  by  the  classe  de  première,  presents  the  literature  of  the  19th  century  in 
an  illuminating  and  artistic  manner,  stimulating  the  poetic  imagination  of  young 
people  and  arousing  in  them  enthusiasm  for  French  culture.  A  succinct  historical  in¬ 
troduction  outlines  the  chief  literary  movements  and  the  texts  chosen  for  reading 
are  presented  with  all  essential  information,  giving  sources,  analyzing  themes,  and 
pointing  out  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  passage  cited.  These  introductions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  illuminating  for  the  excerpts  from  Baudelaire,  Hugo  and  Rimbaud,  since 
the  American  student,  conditioned  by  training  in  science  and  mathematics,  finds 
poetry  difficult. 

The  great  novelists,  Balzac,  Stendhal  and  Flaubert  are  g^ven  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive,  lacking  in  some  anthologies  which  attempt  to  be  all-inclusive  and  do  not  per¬ 
mit  the  formation  of  literary  judgment  and  taste.  In  each  case,  the  essential  bio¬ 
graphical  data  are  accompanied  by  a  penetrating  analysis  of  ideas  and  philosophy, 
based  on  the  latest  scholarly  research.  In  this  respect,  this  text  offers  an  advantage 
over  Schinz’s,  19th  Century  French  Readings,  published  in  1939  and  long  the  stand¬ 
ard  text  in  this  field. 


For  the  early  part  of  the  century,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  selections  since 
the  authors  are  the  same  in  all  anthologies.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  some  who  would  question  the  inclusion  of  Dominique  and  the 
omission  of  Barrés.  The  editors  have  promised  a  similar  text  on  the  20th  century 
in  which  the  latter  may  appear.  As  for  the  poets,  François  Coppée  is  limited  to  one 
brief  poem  as  contrasted  to  Schinz’s  rather  lengthy  selections:  Sully-Prudhomme  is 
also  given  only  brief  space  and  Catulle  Mendès  omitted  entirely.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  in  twenty  years  these  three  will  find  even  a  brief  spot  in  the  century  of 
giants.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  Schinz,  Lagarde  and  Michard  do  include  a  few 
pages  on  the  theater  with  excerpts  from  Becque  and  Maeterlinck. 

That  such  solid  content  should  also  have  such  attractive  format  is  indeed  agree- 
^le.  The  book  catches  the  eye  at  once  by  its  cover,  a  color  photograph  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  La  Ville  en  pente.  The  choice  of  illustrations  throughout  is  particularly 
happy.  The  authors  have  wished  to  show  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
Ae  fine  arts  through  beautiful  reproductions  both  in  color  and  black  and  white  of 
Delacroix,  Courbet,  Manet,  Monet  and  Degas.  Other  illustrations  show  performances 
of  the  romantic  plays  in  the  modern  theater,  also  very  appealing  to  the  young  The 
withermg  hand  of  pedantry  has  not  blighted  this  text  despite  the  wealth  of  material 
and  the  appeal  is  to  the  aesthetic  above  the  intellect. 

Ursinus  College  .  „ 

^  Helen  T.  Garrett 
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Clouard,  Henri  et  Leggewie,  Robert.  Anthologie  de  la  littérature  française.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960.  T.I.,  pp.  x  +  428;  T.II.,  pp.  x  +  468. 

This  two-volume  anthology,  completely  in  French,  is  intended  for  use  in  a  survey 
course  in  French  literature.  In  volume  one  are  comprehensive  selections  from  the 
Middle  Ages  through  the  eighteenth  century;  in  volume  two,  those  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  anthology  was  compiled  by  a  noted  French  critic, 
Henri  Clouard,  and  an  American  college  professor,  Robert  Leggewie,  who  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  at  Pomona  College. 

The  authors  have  chosen  to  select  a  limited  number  of  representative  authors  from 
whose  writings  they  reproduce  long  selections,  “capable  de  donner  l’idée  exacte  d’un 
art,  d’une  psychologie,  d’une  pensée’’  (p.  v).  These  selections  are  so  presented  that 
the  student  is  able  to  understand  their  position  in  the  larger  works  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  In  some  cases  whole  works  have  been  used,  as  is  the  case  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  drama.  Le  Cid,  Le  Misanthrope,  and  Andromaque  are  complete. 

The  Middle  Ages,  and  each  century  following  that  period,  are  introduced  by  a 
rather  general  discussion  which  sets  the  tone  for  the  selections  to  follow.  Important 
changes  in  government  and  society  are  noted,  as  are  prominent  authors  and  titles 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  selections.  Each  section  is  also  preceded  by  a  page  or 
more  of  historical  or  literary  dates  which  facilitate  the  location  of  the  literary  work 
in  the  proper  historical  perspective.  Following  each  section  is  a  list  of  suggested  top¬ 
ics  for  further  study,  as  well  as  a  carefully  selected  bibliography.  An  alphabetical 
index  of  authors  and  works  concludes  each  volume.  There  is  no  vocabulary,  but  the 
authors  have  tried  to  alleviate  the  need  by  careful  annotations  of  historical  and 
literary  allusions.  There  are  some  illustrations  designed  to  set  a  mood  or  to  reflect 
daily  living  during  the  period  in  question.  There  are  no  portraits  of  authors,  nor 
are  the  illustrations  related  to  a  particular  selection. 

In  regard  to  specific  authors,  the  omission  of  any  selection  from  Mme  de  Staël  is 
reg^rettable  although  her  ideas  are  well  presented  in  material  introducing  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  period.  The  selections  from  Chateaubriand’s  travels  are  of  particular  interest 
to  students  and  they  are  not  usually  found  in  texts  for  undergraduates.  The  con¬ 
temporary  section,  including  works  by  writers  such  as  Sartre,  Camus,  Montherlant, 
Cocteau,  and  Péguy,  stimulates  a  continuing  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  French 
scene. 

After  using  both  volumes  this  year,  I  would  recommend  this  anthology  for  its 
freshness  of  selections  and  format,  and  because  I  think  the  authors  have  strongly 
contributed  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  French  literature. 

Catawba  College  Mary  Paschal 

Wylie,  Laurence  and  Bégué,  Armand.  Village  en  Vaucluse.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  1961.  Pp.  222.  $3.25. 

The  many  enthusiastic  readers  of  Professor  Wylie’s  Village  in  the  Vaucluse,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957,  will  welcome  this  abridged  French  edition  prepared  by  Professor 
Bégué.  Based  on  the  author’s  personal  experiences  of  life  in  a  small  village  in 
southern  France,  this  work  has  the  rare  and  special  quality  of  a  scholarly  book 
written  with  warmth  and  affection.  Professor  Wylie,  a  scholar  in  French  literature 
and  civilization  and  well  trained  in  such  fields  as  sociology  and  anthropology,  spent 
a  year  in  Peyrane  (fictitious  name  of  the  village)  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Thus 
he  became  a  part  of  the  community  and  yet  remained  an  objective  observer. 

The  French  version  lacks  some  of  the  charm  of  the  original  work.  Since  Professor 
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Bégué  had  to  shorten  it  considerably  for  classroom  use,  many  of  the  personal  re¬ 
marks  are  omitted.  Yet  this  more  impersonal  presentation  will  still  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  American  college  student  who,  while  he  studies  the  strange  and  fas¬ 
cinating  French  language,  often  wonders  what  kind  of  people  these  French  really 
are.  As  Professor  Wylie  points  out  in  his  introduction,  French  literary  works  cannot 
convey  to  the  student  an  accurate  picture  of  the  people.  Village  en  Vaucluse  will 
provide  an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  people  in  an  ordinary 
village. 

How  does  the  author  achieve  his  aim?  He  first  places  the  village  in  its  proper 
setting  with  a  description  of  its  climate,  its  natural  surroundings  (the  yellow  and  red 
cliffs  are  unforgettable)  and  its  past.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  present— the  early 
’fifties.  The  general  descriptions  of  the  upbringing  of  children,  the  lives  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  the  difficulties  of  adult  life  and  old  age  are  constantly  enlivened  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  individuals  whose  photographs  are  found  on  some  of  the  pages. 

Before  our  eyes  unfolds  French  education  with  its  emphasis  on  les  bonnes  ma¬ 
nières,  on  discipline,  self-control,  early  recognition  of  one’s  role  in  life  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  human  dignity.  When  the  child  takes  over  his  adult  responsibilities,  he 
has  learned  to  accept  the  realities  of  life  which  his  education  has  taught  him.  He 
does  not  expect  too  much  from  life,  but  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  little  pleasures 
which  are  occasionally  given  to  him.  The  author  has  beautifully  brought  out  the 
acceptance  of  life  and  death  which  one  so  often  sees  in  French  literature  as  well  as 
in  French  films.  He  has  also  sketched  most  entertainingly  the  various  relationships 
in  the  village  with  all  their  shades  and  intricacies.  Life  certainly  does  not  appear  a 
bed  of  roses,  but  rather  a  constant  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Yet  it  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  joy  and  excitement  are  not  lacking. 

The  language  in  which  Professor  Bégué  has  written  is  beautiful  and  simple,  ren¬ 
dering  well  the  atmosphere  of  the  village.  Students  with  even  a  limited  vocabulary 
should  be  able  to  understand  and  enjoy  it.  The  numerous  questions  following  each 
chapter  form  a  good  basis  for  conversation. 

I  am  glad  that  Professor  Wylie  has  added  a  new  chapter  giving  us  a  picture  of 
Peyrane  in  1959.  The  village  seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change  within  a 
few  years.  For  those  of  us  who  have  been  to  Europe  recently  these  changes  do  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  We  see  the  tractors,  the  elegant  hotels,  the  innumerable  tourists 
in  a  changed  Peyrane,  but  the  author  answers  the  questions  which  must  be  in  the 
mind  of  all  his  readers; 


Mais  bien  des  choses  y  ont  peu  changé:  ce  sont,  par  exemple,  les  rapports  entre 
les  divers  membres  de  la  famille,  la  façon  d’élever  les  enfants,  les  valeurs  et  les 
idéaux  dont  les  jeunes  se  pénètrent  lentement  et  inconsciemment  .  .  .  Et,  au  fond, 
les  Peyranais  demeurent  ce  qu’ils  ont  toujours  été.  Vingt  siècles  de  culture  et  de 
civilisation  leur  ont  façonné  le  caractère  et  le  tempérament  qu’ils  ont  et  qu’ils 
garderont  encore  longtemps. 

We  hope  that  Professor  Wylie  is  right  and  we  are  sure  that  this  French  version 
by  Professor  Bégué  will  bring  closer  to  our  students  the  French  values  to  which  the 
world  owes  so  much. 

Staten  Island  Community  College  Hilde  Jaeckel 
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Scholarly  Works 

Dieguez,  Manuel  de.  Rabelais  par  lui-même.  Paris:  Seuil,  1960.  Pp.  188. 

Unlike  Montaigne,  Rabelais  never  threatened  to  come  back  from  the  other  world 
to  give  the  lie  to  anyone  who  portrayed  him  other  than  he  was.  One  can  imagine, 
however,  with  what  peals  of  laughter  and  with  what  words  of  ire  he  might  con¬ 
found  his  interpreters  were  he  to  glance  down  from  some  empyrean  and  view  the 
complex  tower  they  have  constructed.  The  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  critical  edition 
compiled  by  Abel  Lefranc  and  his  disciples  (which  contains  almost  as  many  quaint 
passages  as  the  celebrated  Variorum  edition)  might  well  be  the  first  part  to  crum¬ 
ble.  It  is  especially  vulnerable  in  that  much  of  its  commentary  reads  into  instead  of 
out  of  the  text.  In  the  present  study,  M.  Manuel  de  Diéguez  approaches  Rabelais’ 
book  not  as  the  depository  of  a  hidden  message,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  Instead  of 
peering  behind  the  words  in  an  effort  to  discover  there  some  substantificque  mouelle, 
he  has  concerned  himself  primarily  with  the  words  themselves,  which  are  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  in  their  own  right. 

If  Rabelais  is  worth  reading  at  all,  it  is  hardly  because  of  a  hésuchisme  so  ob¬ 
scure  that  it  continues  to  elude  its  seekers,  but  because  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
example  of  verbal  creation  in  all  literature.  In  Rabelais’  hands  the  word  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  the  shadow  of  an  action,  Xôyoç  OKtaq  epyov.but  the 
Xôyoç  itself,  capable  of  becoming  flesh,  able  to  create  a  universe,  to  people  it  with 
giants,  to  plant  it  with  a  fantastic  variety  of  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers.  Rabelais,  re¬ 
marks  M,.  de  Diéguez,  is  the  first  writer  in  French  literature  “qui  donne  une  réalité 
aux  mots  en  tant  que  choses— non  seulement  en  tant  que  sens.”  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  must  look  upon  his  creation  in  dumb  admiration.  But  if  we  are 
to  understand  it  at  all,  then  we  must  realize  that  it  exists  only  insofar  as  Rabelais 
is  master  of  his  language,  dominates  his  vocabulary,  and  regulates  its  flow.  It  is  M. 
de  Diéguez’s  intention— and  here  his  treatment  is  refreshingly  original— to  show  us 
how  Rabelais  liberated  himself  from  the  Grandes  Cronicques  by  the  uniqueness  of 
his  style:  "Déjà,  devant  l’écriture,  il  est  seul  du  premier  coup;  ayant  touché  la  langue 
française  de  sa  baguette  magique,  il  en  fait  surgir  un  univers  propre,  c’est-à-dire  un 
style,  quelque  chose  qui  suggère,  qui  agit  par-delà  le  conscient,  en  un  mot  une  di¬ 
mension  mythologique  de  la  parole.’’  And  he  traces,  in  each  of  the  five  books,  Rabe¬ 
lais’  struggles  with  the  word,  from  his  apprenticeship  in  Pantagruel  to  his  complete 
mastery  in  the  last  two  books. 

M.  de  Diéguez  makes  full  use  of  Lefranc’s  discoveries  for  his  brief  sketch  of  Rabe¬ 
lais’  life.  He  shows  in  his  views  on  the  Renaissance  that  he  has  digested  Lucien  F'eb- 
vre’s  studies  of  the  period.  To  them  he  has  added  a  third  element.  He  perceives  be¬ 
neath  the  gaiety  of  the  Renaissance  a  more  profound  reality,  one  dominated  by  a 
feeling  of  angoisse,  of  pregnant  silence,  expressed  in  a  literature  which  is  not  too 
distant  from  that  of  post-war  France.  Lefranc’s  prime  concern  was  to  demonstrate 
Rabelais’  realism,  to  find  a  verifiable  fact  behind  every  allusion.  M.  de  Diéguez  agrees 
that  there  is  a  real,  but  he  maintains  that  there  is  also  an  ideal  Rabelais.  He  wrote 
gracious  lines  for  Marguerite  de  Navarre  and  sang  praises  of  the  new  age  of  print¬ 
ing.  But  his  book  is  violent,  raging,  tortured,  underneath  its  laughter,  is  realistic  in 
its  reflection  of  the  unsettling  clash,  the  deluge  of  new  and  strange  discoveries,  the 
whirlwind  of  conflicting  opinions  with  which  man  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  buf¬ 
feted  It  captures  in  its  pages  the  giddy  feeling  experienced  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 
But  the  torrent  of  words  which  characterizes  it  is  not  a  blind  and  uncontrolled  force. 
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M.  de  Diéguez  is  perhaps  the  first  to  note  clearly,  and  to  illustrate  with  telling  ex¬ 
amples,  its  unspontaneous  nature.  He  suggests,  for  instance,  that  Rabelais  published 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Quart  Lime  separately  not  because  he  was  in  need 
of  money  for  his  trip  to  Italy,  but  because  time  did  not  permit  him  to  polish  the 
complete  text.  He  argues  convincingly  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Cinquiesme  Lime, 
pointing  out  that  the  existence  of  three  different  versions  of  this  volume  is  highly 
significant;  “Ces  détails  sont  importants  parce  qu’ils  nous  apprennent  que  Rabelais 
travaillait  constamment,  qu’il  prenait  de  l’avance,  qu’il  possédait  de  nombreux  brouil¬ 
lons,  que  les  textes  publiés  par  lui  étaient  très  retravaillés  et  minutieusement  mis 
au  point.”  Most  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  Pantagruel  and  Gargantua,  or  even 
the  Tiers  Lime,  but  we  seem  not  to  find  sufficient  time  for  the  Quart  Livre.  Whereas 
the  first  two  books  have  a  certain  lightness  and  naïveté,  they  lack  the  maturity  and 

the  profundity  of  the  second  part.  M.  de  Diéguez  (in  accord  with  M.  Saulnier),  fo¬ 

cuses  our  attention  once  more  on  the  Quart  Lime,  which  he  rightly  considers  the 
strangest  and  the  most  powerful  of  all. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  collection  “Ecrivains  de  toujours”  is  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  with  reproductions  from  Bosch,  Brueghel  and  others.  The  texts  (which  in¬ 
clude  the  famous  scene  of  Picrochole  and  his  advisers)  are  judiciously  chosen.  The 
opinions  of  some  contemporai-y  authors  on  Rabelais,  which  M.  de  Diéguez  solic¬ 
ited,  are  both  revealing  and  amusing.  An  all  too  typical  attitude  is  reflected  by 
Montherlant  who  says:  “Ce  vieux  français,  c’est  incompréhensible.  Il  faudrait  l’ap¬ 
prendre.  Rabelais  est  de  ces  auteurs  dont  je  n’ai  pas  lu  une  ligne.”  But  the  greatest 
asset  of  this  book  is  undoubtedly  the  excellent  introduction  to  Rabelais,  his  times, 
and  his  work,  which  provide  us  with  one  of  the  freshest  interpretations  to  appear 
to  date.  Unfortunately,  it  probably  will  be  ignored  by  the  specialist  because  it  is 

not  essentially  scholarly  in  character.  But  if  it  acquires  new  and  more  understand¬ 

ing  readers  for  Rabelais,  then  it  will  have  accomplished  its  primary  purpose. 

University  of  Michigan  Ployd  Gray 

Wade,  Ira  O.  Voltaire  and  Candide— a  Study  in  the  Fusion  of  History,  Art,  and  Phi¬ 
losophy  (Princeton  Publications  in  Modern  Languages,  11).  Princeton  University 
Press,  1959.  Pp.  xvi  -f  369.  $8.50. 

To  celebrate  the  bi-centenary  of  the  immortal  Candide  that  distinguished  dix- 
huitièmiste.  Professor  Wade,  added  another  volume  to  his  long  list  of  publications. 
It  was  his  real  hnd”— his  discovery  of  the  La  Vallière  manuscript  of  the  work  at 
the  Arsenal— which  was  the  culminating  factor  in  persuading  him  to  make  a  new 
critical  study  of  the  novel.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  long-unknown  manu¬ 
script  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  book  (on  unnumbered  pages),  a  real  boon  to 
students  of  the  masterpiece,  as  it  is  the  only  extant  manuscript.  It  was  of  course 
unknown  to  Morize.  Mr.  Wade  has  been  at  great  pains  to  review  carefully  previous 
studies  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  last  half-century,  including  the  contributions 
of  those  who  have  tried  to  settle  that  vexatious  question  of  the  princeps.  While  rec¬ 
ognizing  “freely  and  gratefully”  his  great  debt  to  Morize  and  other  scholars  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  he  finds  particular  praise  for  the  new  critical  approach  evident 
m  Professor  McGhee’s  Voltairian  Narrative  Devices  (1933)  and  Professor  Bottiglia’s 

recent  analysis  of  Car^dide  (1959).  a  kind  of  critical  treatment  quite  impossible  as 
he  says,  in  Morize’s  day.  ’ 

The  author  stresses  in  his  introduction  that  Candide  has,  for  him,  two  vital  char- 
acteristics-its  ambiguity  and  its  clandestinity.  In  dealing  with  the  second  of  these 
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he  would  distinguish  between  a  superficial  clandestinity  and  "a  profounder  kind 
which  consists  in  concealing  one’s  meaning  from  oneself,  in  wrapping  one’s  self  in 
an  air  of  mystery  in  order  to  know  one’s  self  better,  in  proclaiming  loudly  what  one 
does  not  believe  and  barely  whispering  what  one  hopes,  in  compounding  confusion 
with  chaos  in  order  to  clarify.  That  is  the  clandestinity  of  Candide.”  A  sampling 
of  the  chapter  headings  may  show  the  trend  of  the  book:  Optimism  and  the  Problem 
of  Evil;  Leibnitz  and  Optimism;  Voltaire  and  Leibnitz  (disagreeing  with  Professor 
Barber’s  book);  Voltaire  and  Pope;  The  Poème  sur  le  désastre  de  Lisbonne  (chal¬ 
lenging  Havens’  interpretation);  The  Mémoires  de  Voltaire  and  Candide;  The  La 
Vallière  Manuscript;  The  Relation  between  Structure  and  Meaning  in  Candide;  The 
Effects  of  Light  and  Shade;  etc.  There  is  much  that  is  new  and  challenging  in  these 
chapters,  wherein  Mr.  Wade  abandons  traditional  approaches  and  blazes  new  trails, 
but  despite  his  skillful  marshalling  of  his  data  I  am  not  confident  that  many  of  his 
confrères  will  follow  him.  Personally  I  find  myself  in  strong  disagreement  with  many 
of  his  interpretations  and  claims.  For  example,  I  can  not  accept  his  statement,  “From 
1735  to  1756  he  (Voltaire)  made  every  effort  to  hold  on  to  the  spirit  of  optimism,” 
nor  his  claim  that  Voltaire  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  “disagreeably 
surprised  and  ...  let  down  by  a  Providence.” 

Now  to  the  new  positivistic  data  which  the  book  offers.  In  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  work  the  author  gives  the  reader  the  clues  that  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  in  Voltaire’s  readings  and  correspondence  which  tend  to  support  his  thesis 
that  the  composition  of  the  work  was  actively  under  way  by  mid-January  1758  and 
tliat  the  writer  kept  at  it  until  December.  In  consequence  the  Mannheim  version 
known  to  Charles-Théodore  was  necessarily  incomplete.  Mr.  Wade  adds  two  new 
editions  to  the  list  of  previously  known  1759  editions.  He  differs  with  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  regard  to  the  princeps  and  the  evidence  to  be  gleaned  from  the  author’s 
letters  to  the  Cramer  firm  regarding  it.  Using  evidence  from  vignettes,  fleurons  and 
cancels,  from  the  La  Vallière  manuscript  and  from  English  and  Italian  translations, 
he  denies  to  both  the  Cramer  and  the  Lambert  editions  the  title  of  princeps.  He 
offers  for  that  honor  (pace  Tannery,  Torrey,  Gagnebin  et  al.)  the  text  published, 
probably  at  Amsterdam,  by  Marc  Michel  Rey,  and  “set  up  at  the  end  of  December 
1758.”  He  does  not  challenge  the  authority  of  the  Cramer  text  used  by  Morize  as 
the  basic  text.  Mr.  Wade  further  offers  us  a  valuable  study  of  the  1759  editions  and 
a  comparison  of  the  recently  discovered  manuscript  with  the  texts,  a  praiseworthy 
and  painstaking  endeavor. 

I  freely  grant  that  the  harvest  in  the  book  is  too  rich  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  ade¬ 
quately  in  ai  single  review.  Certainly  the  controversial  chapters  demand  individual 
treatment.  It  is  a  challenging  and  important  book  even  where  it  does  not  carry  con¬ 
viction.  To  understand  what  Candide  really  is  has  been  Mr.  Wade’s  avowed  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  that  end  to  study  its  historical,  philosophical  and  esthetic  relevance 
and  to  uncover  the  inner  vitality  of  “one  of  the  masterpieces  of  time.” 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Francis  J.  Crowley 

Fairlie,  Alison.  Baudelaire:  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1960.  Pp. 

64.  6s.6d. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  to  appear  in  a  series  of  Studies  in  French  Literature,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  publisher  as  “critical  appreciations  which  may  be  used  with  any 
reliable  text  of  the  work  under  discussion.”  In  view  of  the  number  of  critical  and 
semi-critical  editions  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  now  on  the  market,  including  one  by 
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Miss  Enid  Starkie  for  the  British  trade,  there  might  seem  to  be  little  justification 
for  a  volume  which  is  all  critical  apparatus  and  no  text.  Thanks  to  her  literary  judg¬ 
ment,  together  with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  aptness.  Miss  Fairlie  hasi  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  will  be  extremely  useful,  when  used  as  suggested,  and  equally 
valuable  as  a  brief  introduction  to  Baudelaire’s  poetry. 

The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  Baudelaire’s  attitude  toward  man,  nature  and 
the  art  of  poetic  expression.  On  each  of  these  subjects,  which  include  most,  if  not 
all,  of  what  matters  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  Miss  Fairlie  has  a  great  deal  to  say  that 
is  valuable.  Her  views  are  not  revolutionary,  but  they  often  shed  fresh  light  on  some 
parts  of  Baudelaire’s  work  that  have  received  most  attention;  one  example  is  found 
in  her  statement  that  “Correspondances  will  gain  from  being  read  as  a  poem  rather 
than  a  theory.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume.  Miss  Fairlie  traces  the  ‘"outline”  of  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mal,  or,  as  others  have  put  it,  the  "architecture.”  She  differs  with  those  critics 
who  find  there  a  ‘‘repeated  movement  from  aspiration  to  disillusion,”  pointing  out 
that  there  is  usually  a  threefold  movement:  a  striving  for  ecstasy,  followed  by  dis¬ 
appointment,  then  finally,  the  discovery  of  an  even  higher  beauty  or  joy.  In  her 
notes  on  the  individual  poems.  Miss  Fairlie  adds  much  substance  to  her  arguments, 
while  frequently  bringing  to  them  a  new  point  of  view  and  a  new  interpretation, 
which  give  even  the  most  familiar  lines  added  meaning  and  richness. 

This  little  study  is  so  generally  excellent  that  one  feels  ungracious  in  quibbling 
over  a  few  minor  points.  Les  Phares  does  not  evoke  "eight  great  painters,”  since 
Puget  was  almost  certainly  included  because  of  his  work  as  a  sculptor.  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  regard  Le  Vin  des  Chiffonniers  as  a  ‘‘picture  of  the  drunken  rag-pickers  as 
they  totter  back  from  their  day  in  the  country.”  In  the  list  of  works  for  further 
reading,  the  Conard  edition  should  have  been  mentioned,  at  least;  the  Pléiade  edi¬ 
tion,  for  all  its  “convenience,”  is  not  a  reliable  text  in  its  present  form,  though  it 
will  become  one  after  the  revision  it  is  undergoing  at  the  hands  of  M.  Claude  Pichois. 
To  say  that  the  Crépet-Blin  edition  contains  "much  useful  material”  is  to  mislead 
by  understatement;  it  could  be  moie  accurately  described  as  one  of  the  finest  critical 
editions  of  a  modern  poet,  certainly  the  finest  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal.  Only  two  mis¬ 
prints  were  noted.  The  first  is  a  superfluous  accent  on  “être”  (p.  50,  line  17);  the 
second  is  the  date  of  Verlaine’s  study  on  Baudelaire,  which  was  published  in  1865 
not  1864  (p.  62). 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Price,  Blanche.  The  Ideal  Reader,  Selected  Essays  by  Jacques  Rivière.  New  York- 
Meridian  Books,  1060.  Pp.  282. 

As  Professor  Henri  Peyre  points  out  in  his  preface  to  this  excellent  volume,  the 
American  reading  public  is  well  enough  provided  with  translations  of  French  fiction 
of  all  kinds,  but  has  little  opportunity  to  read  in  English  the  essays  of  French  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  critics.  Dr.  Price’s  enterprise  in  bringing  us  this  volume  is  of  the 
kind  that  makes  minor  revolutions,  since  Jacques  Rivière  is  one  of  the  very  best 
representatives  that  could  be  chosen  of  this  important  branch  of  French  literary  ac¬ 
tivity.  One  of  a  handful  of  literary  commentators  to  survive  from  the  entre-deux 
guerres  and  to  give  promise  of  holding  something  like  a  long  reputation,  he  exeris 
in  any  language,  an  enduring  charm.  There  are,  of  course,  excellent  reasons  for  this- 
Riviere’s  persistent  lack  of  system,  which  opens  his  work  to  a  wider  public  than  can 
be  reached  by  the  grim  and  rigid  practitioners  who  are  in  vogue  today,  his  attractive 
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warm  style,  his  sympathy  for  the  young  and  the  new,  his  living  interest  in  man  and 
society,  above  all,  his  air  of  being  only  an  educated  amateur,  urbanely  discussing 
ideas,  life,  love  and  letters,  and  doing  it  with  remarkable,  if  light,  competence.  These 
are  qualities  which  must  appeal  to  any  literate  public  and  because  of  them  Rivière  is 
still  a  living  figure,  his  pages  are  not  dead,  his  ideas  still  have  their  appeal  and 
their  validity. 

The  presentation  made  by  Dr.  Price  of  Rivière  here  is  beyond  reproach.  Her  long 
introduction  contains  a  fine,  discreet  biography,  with  some  discussion  of  Rivière’s 
religious  gropings  and  a  particularly  fair  assessment  of  the  force  exerted  on  him  by 
Claudel,  Gide  and  Proust.  Dr.  Price  has  been  at  some  pains  to  disprove  the  legend 
of  a  certain  dilettantism  in  Rivière,  a  desire  to  adapt  himself  too  closely  to  the 
great  man  currently  in  the  foreground  of  his  ideas,  a  lack  of  steadiness  and  virility. 
To  my  mind,  she  does  not  completely  demolish  this  criticism  of  him,  but  she  does 
make  a  very  g[Ood  demonstration,  nonetheless,  that  with  all  the  influences  which 
worked  on  him,  especially  that  of  his  one  enduring  idol,  Proust,  he  always  remained 
his  own  man,  or  at  least  that  his  intellectual  principles  did  not  much  change. 

The  selection  of  essays  is  a  fine  one,  as  is  the  scheme  of  presentation,  for  all  the 
essays  (there  are  sixteen,  of  varying  length)  clearly  take  their  tone  and  slant  from  the 
first  one,  ‘Concerning  Sincerity.’  Some  of  the  longer  ones  are  still  wonderful  exam¬ 
ples  of  clear  analysis,  originality  of  view  and  tight  organization,  especially  ‘The  Ad¬ 
venture  Novel’  (which  contains  a  recipe  for  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs,  if  I  ever  saw  one), 
’Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,’  ‘A  New  Orientation  of  Psychology’  and  ‘Gratitude  to  Dada’; 
all  the  others  are  valuable,  but  they  lack  the  scope  of  the  more  developed  essays, 
though  their  quality  of  penetration  is  just  as  high.  The  translation,  with  a  few  minor 
examples  of  over-literalness,  is  a  constant  and  surprising  joy;  after  many  years  in 
class,  this  reader  had  forgotten  how  well  French  can  be  rendered  into  English. 

The  selections  in  this  volume,  and  I  do  not  think  they  distort  Rivière’s  image, 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  not  primarily  a  critic  of  literature  at  all,  or  even  an  aesthe- 
tician,  at  least  if  we  take  those  words  in  their  primary  meaning.  What  he  was,  as 
these  essays  amply  demonstrate,  was  a  fine  analyst  of  literary,  artistic  and  intellec¬ 
tual  movements,  a  fine  theorist,  excelling  in  sensing  new  atmospheres  and  in  chart¬ 
ing  new  directions,  but  not  really  much  concerned  with  giving  formal  judgments  of 
literary  value. 

This  tendency  of  course  came  from  the  fact  that  Rivière  was  certainly  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  artistic  beauty  in  itself  than  in  man,  society,  humanity;  what  he  wanted 
from  books,  as  he  said  himself,  was  more  light  on  man’s  hidden  areas,  more  truth 
about  the  ‘soul.’  As  a  neurotic  himself,  he  was  passionately  interested  in  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  emotions,  whence  his  abiding  love  for  Proust,  whom  he  rightly  saw  as 
the  one  true  genius  of  our  times,  but  whom  he  obviously  read  as  a  source  of  new 
information  on  man’s  spiritual  functioning,  not  as  a  well  of  poetry. 

Contrary  to  what  Professor  Peyre  seems  to  imply  in  his  preface.  Rivière  does 
not  appear  in  these  essays  as  a  critic  of  Gefühl.  Rather,  ho  seems  strongly  intellec- 
tualistic  and  objective  (yet  non-systematic),  analytical,  philosophic;  he  was  staunchly 
anti-subjectivistic,  anti-symbolic,  anti-romantic,  anti-instinctual.  These  tendencies 
imply  of  course  that  his  range  was  comparatively  Umited-actually,  he  seems  to  see 
nothing  very  clearly  or  very  sympathetically  but  his  own  time-and  this  limitation 
of  scope  was  accompanied  by  a  distinct  and  almost  perverse  lack  of  ‘scholarship.’  For 
Rivière,  the  father  in  this  of  most  contemporary  French  essayists  in  the  literary 
magazines,  undeniably  tended  to  a  special  modern  solipsism,  ignoring  most  external 
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forms  of  knowledge  in  making  his  analyses  and  so  sacrificing  some  solidity  in  favor 
of  suggestiveness  and  novelty  of  view. 

But  just  because  of  his  lack  of  attachment,  he  appears  to  us  as  the  freest  of 
minds,  not  shackled  by  system  or  school.  If  Rivière  sinned  a  little  in  being  too 
resolutely  modem,  he  more  than  compensated  for  his  error  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
spirit  and  the  clearness  of  his  eye.  He  is  a  fine  example  and  Dr.  Price  has  done  us 
a  real  service  in  bringing  us  his  lesson. 

University  of  Michigan  Robert  J.  Niess 

Gide,  André.  Pretexts:  Reflections  on  Literature  and  Morality.  Selected,  Edited  and 
Introduced  by  Justin  O’Brien.  New  York;  Meridian  books,  1959,  Pp.  348.  $5. 
Brachfeld,  Georges  I.  André  Gide  and  the  Communist  Temptation.  Genève:  Droz, 
1959,  pp.  142. 

It  is  possible  to  discern,  after  a  short  eclipse,  a  renewal  of  interest  in  André  Gide? 
A  young  group  of  students  at  the  University  of  Minneapolis  is  devoting  the  first  issue 
of  a  new  magazine  to  André  Gide,  commemorating  no  doubt  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  death,  and  Dr.  Delay’s  two  volume  Jeunesse  d’André  Gide  (1958)  is  to  have 
an  American,  abridged  edition.  From  Columbia  University,  where,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gide’s  biographer  Justin  O’Brien,  Gidian  studies  have  always  been  active, 
came,  in  1959,  the  two  books  listed  above.  We  are  perhaps  ready,  once  again,  to  ap¬ 
proach  an  "unprejudiced  mind." 

Pretexts  is  a  carefully  edited  and  presented  selection  of  pieces  which  Gide  wrote 
between  1900  and  1925,  often  for  some  review,  whether  l’Ermitage  or  La  Nouvelle 
Revue  Française,  most  of  which  were  collected  in  the  various  volumes  of  Prétextes 
or  Incidences.  They  are  varied,  comprising  lectures,  controversies,  open  letters,  pre¬ 
faces  and  finally  “portraits  and  aphorisms.”  A  general  introduction  by  Justin  O’Brien 
situates  these  most  adequately,  pointing  to  the  fifteen  volumes  of  Gide  criticism,  to 
the  importance  of  Gide  as  a  critic  and  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  English 
translation  of  this  aspect  of  Gide’s  work.  A  volume  such  as  this  one  was  certainly 
long  overdue.  Carefully  and  often  even  elegantly  translated  by  a  team  of  four  peo¬ 
ple,  Angelo  Bertocci,  Jeffiey  J.  Carre.  Justin  O’Brien  and  Blanche  Price,  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  preceded  by  precise  factual  introductions  which  give  clearly  and  rapidly 
all  the  data  needed  to  situate  them.  Altogether  this  volume  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Brachfeld’s  book  evolved  from  a  thesis,  one  which  touches  upon  a  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  crisis  of  our  time:  the  impact  on  the  ocddental  world  of  the  philosophies 
of  History,  in  particular  the  Marxist,  as  manifest  in  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
historical  events  which,  from  1914  to  the  present,  seem  to  be  moving  forward  on  their 
own  momentum.  Gide’s  brief  involvement  with  Communism  in  the  ’30’s  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  real  subject  of  Mr.  Brackfeld’s  study.  It  is  only  in  the  last  of  his  five  chap¬ 
ters  that  he  deals  with  Communism  at  all.  In  this  respect,  perhaps  this  particular 
question  would  have  been  better  elucidated  had  it  been  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
precise  political  events  of  the  time  and  of  the  controversies  which  flared  with  in¬ 
creasing  intensity  in  the  various  reviews,  including  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Française. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  describe  the  growing  tensions  within  the  political  framework 
and  to  situate  Gide  with  regard  to  them,  Mr.  Brachfeld  preferred  to  trace  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  cerUin  “social  consciousness"  inherent  in  Gide’s  social  and  Huguenot 
background.  This  he  does  with  an  insight  gained  through  a  very  thorough  familiari¬ 
ty  with  Gide’s  works.  The  few  reservations  which  Enid  Starkie  brought  in  her  re- 
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view  of  Mr.  Brachfeld’s  book  {Romanic  Review,  December  1960)  in  no  way  deter 
from  the  quality  of  scholarly  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Germaine  Brée 

Brunetiere,  Philippe.  La  Varende  le  visionnaire.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1959.  Pp.  266. 

Ce  livre  inaugure  la  collection  "Feuilles  Vertes,”  suivant  une  formule  intéressante 
selon  laquelle  l’auteur  étudié  a  l’occasion  de  répondre  à  son  critique,  en  confirma¬ 
tion,  élaboration,  ou  réfutation  immédiate.  Ceci  rappelle,  en  somme,  l’originale  pré¬ 
sentation  de  Malraux  par  lui-même  par  Gaëtan  Picon  aux  Editions  du  Seuil  (1957), 
mais  il  s’agissait  alors  seulement  d’annotations  brèves,  alors  qu’ici,  les  "feuillets 
verts”  de  l’auteur  s’intercalent  en  chapitres  séparés,  indépendants,  entre  les  "feuillets 
blancs”  rédigés  par  le  critique.  Ainsi  s’établit  un  fécond  dialogue  d’où  jaillit  la  lu¬ 
mière  pour  le  lecteur,  et  qui  permet  une  plus  intime  connaissance  de  l’auteur.  Ce 
premier  livre  d’une  collection  à  suivre  a  été  consacré  à  Jean  de  La  Varende,  dont 
la  renommée,  en  France  et  à  l’étranger,  ne  cesse  de  s’étendre,  particulièrement  de¬ 
puis  la  mort  de  l’écrivain  en  juin  1959,  après  une  carrière  bien  remplie  de  "gentil¬ 
homme  de  lettres”  avec  près  de  cent  ouvrages  à  son  actif,  romans,  contes,  mono¬ 
graphies,  essais  historiques  ou  littéraires.  Certains  ont  été  traduits  en  anglais,  en 
allemand,  en  espagnol,  et  même  en  japonais,  lui  assurant  un  public  international. 

On  ne  peut  rester  indifférent  à  la  lecture  d’un  livre  de  La  Varende.  Ou  bien  on 
s’enthousiasme,  ou  bien  on  se  cabre.  M.  Brunetière  est  de  ceux  qui,  partis  de  l’im¬ 
partialité  totale,  s’enthousiasment  dans  une  ferveur  grandissante  nourrie  de  l’étude 
des  textes.  Il  examine  d’abord  "l’homme  et  l’œuvre,”  dont  il  fait  ressortir  l’unité 
fondamentale  sous  l’apparente  variété  et  versatilité.  Il  accorde  une  importance  par¬ 
ticulière  aux  éléments  affectifs  qui  assurent  chez  La  Varende  une  curieuse  synthèse 
de  la  réalité  et  de  la  création  artistique,  à  savoir  son  imagination  de  “visionnaire,” 
sa  sensibilité  vibrante,  et  sa  mélancolie  de  “dernier  Viking.”  M.  Brunetière,  enfin, 
étudie  spécialement,  avec  méthode  et  pénétration,  les  grands  thèmes  qui  dominent 
l’œuvre  de  La  Varende:  la  fidélité  et  l’amitié,  la  grandeur  et  l’amour,  la  race  et  la 
religion,  leur  incarnation  dans  le  pays  natal  et  le  sens  de  la  lignée.  La  question  du 
régionalisme  de  La  Varende  s’y  trouve  naturellement  débattue.  N’est-il  que  le  ro¬ 
mancier  du  Pays  d’Ouche,  comment  l’ont  cru  certains?  Pas  davantage  que  Mauriac 
n’est  que  le  peintre  du  Bordelais.  Le  régionalisme  étroit  se  dissout  et  s’élargit  dans 
une  sensualité  de  perceptions  du  rural,  qui  n’exclut  pas  d’ailleurs  la  spiritualité.  Il 
ne  s’agit  nullement  d’un  petit  patriotisme  de  clocher,  mais  d’un  sens  rural  intense, 
fervent,  proche  de  Ramuz  ou  de  Giono.  Philippe  Brunetière  ne  s’y  trompe  pas.  “La 
portée  de  l’œuvre  de  La  Varende,”  affirme-t-il  avec  force,  “son  attachement  au  Pays 
d’Ouche,  son  enracinement  normand  dépassent  de  loin  le  régionalisme.” 

En  définitive,  cette  étude  permet  de  mieux  comprendre  les  rapports  entre  l’écrivain 
et  ses  œuvres,  et  le  “climat”  dans  lequel  il  s’est  formé.  Le  Commentaire  par  l’auteur 
apporte  les  mises  au  point  nécessaires  relativement  à  des  détails  personnels,  et  sur¬ 
tout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  technique  littéraire  de  La  Varende,  grand  artiste  du 
verbe,  ses  méthodes  de  composition  et  de  travail,  et  sa  conception  romanesque.  Ecrire, 
pour  Jean  de  La  Varende,  n’était  pas  un  métier,  ni  une  distraction,  mais  une  passion 
—une  "vocation,”  au  sens  plein  du  terme,  appuyée  sur  une  recherche  fervente  de  la 
vérité  des  âmes  et  d’un  pays. 

Immaculate  Heart  College 


Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
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Civilization 

Mathiez,  Albert.  La  Révolution  française.  Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1959.  Pp.  577. 

L’histoire  de  Mathiez  n’a  pas  quarante  ans  d’âge  mais  elle  fait  déjà  figure  de  mo¬ 
nument  national;  elle  semble  appartenir  à  ce  bloc  qu’est  la  révolution  française  aux 
yeux  des  vrais  robespierristes.  Il  faut  d’abord  reconnaître  ici  une  œuvre  de  combat; 
l’auteur  écrivait  aussi  bien  contre  le  révolutionnarisme  modéré  des  néo-girondins,  ou 
même  contre  le  dantonisme  d’un  Aulard,  que  contre  l’histoire  anti-révolutionnaire, 
d’inspiration  maurassienne,  telle  que  la  pratiquait,  par  exemple,  un  Jacques  Bain- 
ville.  Les  controverses  historiques  de  notre  siècle  font  bien  voir  à  quel  point  la  figure 
politique  de  la  France  a  peu  changé  depuis  la  révolution.  Derrière  les  points  de 
vue  contradictoires  sur  cette  époque  héroïque,  on  voit  toujours  se  profiler  l’ombre 
des  factions  qui  s’expédiaient  mutuellement  à  la  guillotine  après  de  nobles  et  vertueux 
débats  à  la  tribune  de  la  Convention  ou  au  sein  des  Comités.  La  place  qu’occupe 
Albert  Mathiez  dans  cette  Assemblée  imaginaire  n’est  pas  douteuse;  l’historien  siège 
sur  la  Montagne,  aux  côtés  des  Robespierre,  des  Couthon  et  des  Saint-Just.  Son  livre 
ne  va  pas  au-delà  de  Thermidor,  car  il  n’a  pas  le  cœur  de  nous  décrire  le  reflux  du 
raz-de-marée  révolutionnaire;  comme  toutes  les  épopées,  celle-ci  se  termine  par  le 
sacrifice  suprême  des  héros. 

Les  traîtres,  ici,  sont  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  opposés  à  l’ascension  de  Robespierre  et 
qui  ont  provoqué  sa  chute.  Mathiez  justifie  certains  aspects  de  la  Terreur;  il  lui 
donne  un  caractère  éminemment  défensif;  il  en  déplore  les  excès  mais  il  leur  attribue 
une  portée  toute  locale  ou  il  les  met  au  compte  d’agents  provocateurs  soucieux  de 
discréditer  le  gouvernement  de  salut  public.  Mathiez  ne  cherche  pas,  d’ailleurs,  à 
minimiser  les  côtés  tyranniques  du  régime  conventionnel  mais  il  explique  la  dic¬ 
tature  par  le  décalage  intellectuel  entre  la  masse  française,  encore  toute  imprég;née 
d’esprit  monarchique  et  les  grands  chefs  révolutionnaires,  ouverts  à  l’avenir  démo¬ 
cratique,  par  le  caractère  désespéré  de  la  tentative  que  firent  ces  derniers  pour  éta¬ 
blir  une  république  égalitaire. 

Défenseur  passionné  du  jacobinisme,  Mathiez  est  loin,  toutefois,  d’appartenir  à  la 
pure  orthodoxie  jacobine.  Sa  pensée  est  toute  pénétrée  de  socialisme  et  de  marxisme. 
Les  vrais  héritiers  de  la  tradition  robespierriste  seraient  les  radicaux,  mais  ils  n’ont 
déjà  plus  assez  d’ardeur  révolutionnaire,  en  1925,  pour  ne  pas  être  écrasés  par  le 
bloc  de  Clemenceau.  C’est  plus  à  gauche,  désormais,  qu’on  brandit  l’étendard  robes¬ 
pierriste  et  qu  on  se  réclame  des  éléments  "durs”  de  la  grande  révolution.  Mais  cette 
relève  révolutionnaire  ne  va  pas  sans  difficultés  intellectuelles.  Les  Terroristes,  on  le 
sait,  considéraient  la  propriété  bourgeoise  à  peu  près  du  même  œil  que  le  sénateur 
Byrd  ou  le  Chicago  Tribune:  ils  la  jugeaient  sacrée.  Le  fait  est  gênant  pour  les 
collectivistes  qui  désirent  canaliser  à  leur  profit  les  vieux  restants  de  ferveur  jaco¬ 
bine.  Mathiez  veut  diminuer  cette  gêne  et  il  insiste  beaucoup  sur  tout  ce  qui  pourrait 
faire  apparaître  les  jacobins  comme  des  précurseurs  des  socialistes.  Il  n’a  guère  été 
suivi  sur  cette  voie,  même  par  les  historiens  marxistes. 

En  se  plaçant  ainsi  au  point  le  plus  extrême  de  la  poussée  révolutionnaire,  quelle 
que  soit  l’interprétation  qu’il  en  donne,  Mathiez  fait  rejaillir  sur  son  ouvrage  un 
peu  de  l’horreur  sacrée  qui  émane  des  années  convulsives  de  la  révolution.  L’historien 
est  sincère,  précis,  et  même  méticuleux  dans  l’usage  qu’il  fait  des  documents;  c’est 
dans  un  esprit  tout  positif  qu’il  nous  présente  les  faits;  sa  seule  arrière-pensée  est 
celle  de  la  praxis  révolutionnaire,  comme  on  dit  aujourd’hui,  mais  l’œuvre  n’en  est 
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pas  moins  auréolée  de  poésie.  Ce  n’est  ni  dans  un  esprit  de  secte,  ni  par  souci  d’in¬ 
formation  qu  on  la  lit,  et  surtout  qu’on  la  relit,  si  on  l’a  déjà  lue  dans  son  ado¬ 
lescence,  c’est  pour  échapper  au  quotidien,  c’est  pour  retrouver  l’univers  terrible  et 
passionnant  de  la  Révolution  Française.  Les  innombrables  portraits,  gravures,  dessins 
et  caricatures  qu’a  réunis  M.  Dominique  Raoul-Duval  accroissent  encore  notre  plaisir 
en  nourrissant  notre  imagination  historique.  Bien  que  les  trois  volumes  de  l’édition 
originale  n’en  fassent  plus  qu’un  dans  l’ouvrage  aujourd’hui  présenté  au  public,  le 
texte  ne  donne  pas  l’impression  d’être  trop  dense;  les  marges  sont  grandes,  la  mise 
en  page,  sur  deux  colonnes,  est  élégante  et  aérée.  M.  Henri  Calvet  résume,  dans  sa 
préface,  la  carrière  d’Albert  Mathiez.  Il  faut  saluer  l’heureuse  réédition  d’une  œuvre 
assurément  partisane  mais  qui  semble  destinée,  en  tant  que  telle,  à  demeurer  classique. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  René  Girard 

Vier,  Jacques.  La  Comtesse  d’Agoult  et  son  temps,  II,  Recommencement  d’une  vie, 
1839-1848.  Paris:  Alcan,  1959.  Pp.  302. 

Volume  II  of  Jacques  Vier’s  six-volume  work  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  after 
having  given  up  her  place  in  Parisian  society  to  run  away  with  a  piano-player  (for 
that  was  all  Liszt  was  when  she  met  him),  returns  to  Paris  four  years  later  to  make 
a  new  life  for  herself.  During  the  1840’s  Marie  de  Flavigny,  comtesse  d’Agoult,  trans¬ 
formed  herself  into  Daniel  Stern,  author.  The  means  she  used  to  bring  about  this 
transformation  included  opening  a  literary  salon  far  from  the  fashionable  world  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  writing  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  taking  on  a 
series  of  new  male  admirers,  and  publishing  an  autobiographical  novel,  Nélida. 

Vier  is  aware  of  the  psychological  development  of  his  heroine  during  this  crucial 
period  in  her  life.  Unfortunately,  he  sometimes  loses  track  of  the  woman  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  her  debut  as  an  author  and  of  the  literary  and!  political  milieu  into 
which  she  sought  admittance.  It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  him  for  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  “life-and- times”  genre  if  these  weaknesses  had  not  been  overcome 
so  successfully  by  Christopher  Herold  in  Mistress  To  An  Age.  In  Herold’s  biography 
of  Madame  de  Staël  (whom  the  comtesse  d’Agoult  resembled  and  sought  to  imitate) 
the  “times,”  though  brilliantly  covered,  do  not  obscure  the  “life.” 

From  the  reader’s  point  of  view  Vier’s  main  failing  is  that,  in  his  effort  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive,  he  sometimes  becomes  exhausting.  Having  obviousy  read  every  word  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Agoult  ever  wrote,  he  quotes  and  discusses  at  length  her  letters  and  notations 
in  her  diary  and  household  agenda.  His  use  of  these  documents  inédits  is  commend¬ 
able,  but  his  analyses  of  dozens  of  Daniel  Stern’s  early  newspaper  articles  distract 
the  reader  from  the  narrative. 

Behind  the  minutiae,  Vier  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  proud,  jealous  woman,  justifying 
herself  to  herself  and  the  world,  answering  her  enemies  in  Nélida  (she  had  been 
caricatured  by  Balzac  in  Béatrix  and  by  George  Sand  in  Horace),  and  converting  her 
defeats  into  springboards  for  new  victories.  Having  failed  in  the  role  of  Beatrice  to 
Liszt,  she  decided  to  become  another  Goethe.  Although  she  had  not  written  any  of 
her  major  works  by  1848,  she  had  succeeded  in  sublimating  her  feelings  toward  the 
man  who  had  almost  ruined  her. 

What  Vier’s  work  lacks  as  biography,  it  makes  up  for  with  its  vignettes  of  the 
Parisian  intellectual  and  artistic  scene  in  the  1840’s.  The  reader  discovers  many 
new  sidelights  on  the  lives  of  Saint-Beuve,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Lamennais,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  European  artists  and  writers  who  took  refuge  in  Paris  during  that  decade. 
With  the  sure  touch  of  a  seasoned  critic  and  literary  historian  Vier  adds  to  our 
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knowledge  of  the  Romantic  Temper— its  poses,  its  passions,  and  its  search  for  a  better 
world. 

Rutgers  University  Edward  R.  Tannenbaum 

Hughes,  H.  Stuart.  Consciousness  and  Society.  The  Reorientation  of  European  Social 
Thought  1890-1930.  New  York:  Knopf,  1958.  Pp.  433.  $6.00. 

The  limits  of  rationality  have  been  taken  time  and  again,  in  the  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  of  the  West,  as  the  occasion  for  the  chastisement  of  reason:  one  need  only  evoke 
the  names  of  St.  Augustine,  Pascal,  Rousseau!  The  dragon-slayers  to  whom  we  owe 
our  present  intellectual  bearings,  the  generation  of  Freud,  Croce,  Weber,  Bergson, 
Sorel,  chose  a  bolder  course.  By  turning  the  admittedly  smoky  lamp  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  within,  by  daring  to  come  to  grips  with  unreason  itself,  they  extended  the 
boundaries  of  reason  beyond  previous  belief,  dissolving  old  certainties,  establishing 
new  landmarks.  At  what  price,  this  history— itself  a  witness  to  the  increased  subtlety 
won  for  us  in  those  battles— charts  in  some  detail. 

The  discovery  of  the  unconscious,  the  awareness  of  duration,  the  theory  of  myths 
by  which  to  account  for  social  action,  all  reflect  that  new  dimension  in  the  study  of 
man  by  which  the  generation  of  1890  escaped  the  shackles  of  nineteenth  century 
positivism  and  established  twentieth  century  consciousness  as  both  the  object  and 
the  method  of  the  new  science.  Consciousness  of  the  observer’s  own  values  impinging 
on  observation,  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  consciousness  in  human  affairs,  of  the 
vast  seas  of  darkness,  ignorance,  and  violence  in  which  they  bathe,  has  led  to  a  sci¬ 
ence  more  firmly  based,  though  more  tentative  in  its  conclusions,  and  above  all,  per¬ 
vaded  with  a  sense  of  the  tragic.  It  is  an  awareness  of  the  contradictory  nature  of 
his  intellectual  quest  that  makes  Max  Weber  avowedly  the  hero  of  this  history  as 
Mr.  Hughes  writes  it,  and  in  some  sense,  the  soul  of  its  own  search — for  a  faith  in 
reason,  tempered  and  saddened  by  the  knowledge  of  reason’s  frailty. 

Small  wonder  that  so  sensitive  and  philosophic  a  delineation  of  the  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  of  our  age  should  manage  to  take  in  a  rich  harvest  of  literary  evidence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times:  Péguy,  Alain-Fournier,  Gide,  Pirandello,  Proust,  Thomas  Mann, 
add  the  fires  of  the  imagination  to  the  austere  constructions  of  the  intellect  in  these 
pages.  And  it  is  sobering  to  rediscover  them  in  this  unfamiliar  setting,  as  it  is  sober¬ 
ing  also  to  have  this  kind  of  judgment  passed  on  their  practice: 

In  imaginative  literature  the  relativist  possibilities  that  the  social  theorists  ha'd 
struggled  to  hold  in  check,  were  blithely  give  [sic]  free  rein.  In  the  early  twentieth 
century  novel  and  drama,  relativism  became  almost  a  cliché.  A  recognition  of  in¬ 
coherence  in  ethics  and  philosophy  soon  gained  acceptance  as  the  contemporary  norm. 
In  this  sense,  the  novelists  and  dramatists  completed  what  the  social  theorists  had 
either  combated  or'  left  unsaid.  With  the  innocence  of  the  irresponsible,  the  ima¬ 
ginative  writers  quite  simply  accepted  the  ultimate  conclusions  from  which  the  phi¬ 
losophers  and  sociologists  had  recoiled,  (p.  365) 

Haverford  College  Marcel  M.  Gutwirth 

Roy,  Jules.  La  Guerre  d'Algérie.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  215.  NF  9. 

This  book  on  the  war  in  Algeria  is  already  one  year  old;  although  history  moves 
fast  and  a  number  of  things  have  happened  since  its  publication.  La  Guerre  d’Algérie 
has  lost  none  of  its  appeal.  It  is  a  moving  work  on  account  of  its  very  personal  tone 
and  the  great  earnestness  it  displays. 
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“Je  suis  né  à  trente  kilomètres  au  sud  d’Alger,  le  22  octobre  1907,  à  six  heures 
du  soir  ..."  Thus  Jules  Roy  begins,  with  a  precise,  individual  involvement;  he  ends 
some  two  hundred  pages  later  with  a  series  of  lyrical  apostrophes  to  an  armored  car 
captain,  to  France,  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Algeria,  and  to  Camus  (to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated).  This  is  clearly  not  an  impartial  document  giving  documented 
facts  and  figures  on  the  background  and  evolution  of  the  conflict.  Although  factual 
details  are  provided  here  and  there,  it  is  rather  an  impassioned  plea  for  peace  and 
reconciliation  before  it  is  too  late  for  anything  but  hate  and  despair. 

More  than  that,  however,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  man’s  anguish  in  the  presence 
of  the  personal  situation  faced  by  Frenchmen  born  on  Algerian  soil— a  situation  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  critical  although  it  needed  not  ever  have  reached  such 
a  state.  Jules  Roy  was  born  to  a  family  of  “colons”  but,  undoubtedly  like  many  of 
his  generation,  he  outgrew  the  colonialist  attitude  early  in  life.  This  means  that  he 
has  no  sympathy  for  the  military  and  other  right-wing  extremists  in  Algeria;  nor  does 
he  evidence  great  love  for  the  F.L.N.  What  we  are  thus  witnessing  is  the  tragedy  of 
a  man  who  is  no  longer  at  home  in  his  own  country  or  even  in  his  own  family.  Such 
a  position  has  become  only  too  familiar  in  the  present  century,  but  what  g;ives  the 
present  account  its  special  pathos  is  that  we  no  longer  are  seeing  things  in  retro¬ 
spect:  we  see  them  while  they  are  happening,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  may 
follow— and  while  there  is  still  a  slim  chance  that  the  ordinary  individual  will  not 
be  crushed  by  the  fanatics  on  either  side.  Jules  Roy  speaks  for  all  those,  and  their 
numbers  are  great  even  though  they  cannot  make  their  voices  heard,  who  beUeve 
“qu’il  n’existe  rien  d’autre  en  ce  monde  que  le  soleil,  le  cri  des  enfants  et  la  beauté 
du  ciel.”  I  ’  !  '  .  '  I'  1  ;  I 

La  Guerre  d’Algérie  is  also  the  expression  of  a  disillusionment— caused  in  the 
main  by  De  Gaulle’s  inability  to  succeed  at  once  where  so  many  others  before  him 
had  failed;  and  also,  less  consciously  perhaps,  by  the  failure  of  France  to  live  up 
to  the  ideal  France  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and  other  principles 
of  the  Revolution. 

When  De  Gaulle  returned  to  power  in  1958,  Jules  Roy  had  been  “grisé  d’un  fol 
espoir,”  and  dreamed  of  peace  within  a  year.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  peace 
negotiations  he  advocated  throughout  his  book  have  finally  got  under  way.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  reconciliation  he  believed  possible  will  actually  follow 
whatever  agreement  the  French  and  Arab  leaders  may  reach.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
small,  reasonable  hope  that  Jules  Roy’s  admittedly  naive  statement,  “Mettez  en  pré¬ 
sence,  hors  des  armes.  Français  et  Algériens,  et  la  guerre  est  finie,”  may  become  a 
reality.  Our  times,  however,  do  not  afford  fertile  soil  for  such  reasonable  hopes. 

Columbia  University  Leon  S.  Roudiez 
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time  concentration  on  his  project.  The 
maximum  stipend  is  $7,000.  Deadline  for 
applications:  October  16,  1961. 

—ACLS  Grants-in-Aid  provide  funds  in 
support  of  research  in  the  same  fields 
of  specialization  as  above.  Examples: 
travel  to  gain  access  to  materials,  research 
assistance,  reproduction  of  materials. 
The  maximum  stipend  is  $2,000.  Dead¬ 
lines  for  applications:  September  30,  1961 
or  February  15,  1962. 

Teaching  Records  from  France 

— For  young  students:  six  records,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hachette  in  Encyclopédie  So¬ 
nore  Collection,  to  accompany  Le  Fran¬ 
çais  'Elémentaire  by  G.  Mauger  and  G. 
Gougenheim. 


—For  college  students:  three  records  to 
go  with  volume  I  of  Langue  et  Civili¬ 
sation  Françaises  by  G.  Mauger  (Encyclo¬ 
pédie  Sonore,  Hachette,  33  rpm.,  30  cm.); 

L’Intonation  Française  by  Guy  Gapelle 
(1  record,  45  rpm,  Didier): 

Intonation  et  Prononciation  Française, 
by  B.  Quémada,  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Besançon  (45  rpm,  Didier); 

Douze  Textes  Français,  a  collection  of 
French  classical  texts  chosen  by  Pierre 
Fouché,  director  of  the  Institut  de  Pho¬ 
nétique,  and  said  by  Jean  Deschamps,  a 
member  of  the  Gomédie  Française  (L’En¬ 
cyclopédie  Sonore,  Hachette,  45  rpm). 
Record  no.  460  E  804  includes  Ghateau- 
briand:  René,  J.  J.  Rousseau:  Rêveries 
du  Promeneur  solitaire,  Renan:  Prière 
sur  l’Acropole,  Beaumarchais:  Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro.  Record  no.  460  E  805  in¬ 
cludes  Beaudelaire:  “Gonfession,”  Molière: 
“L’Avare,”  Ronsard:  "Sonnet  à  Hélène,” 
“Sonnet  à  Marie,’’  Villon:  “Ballade  des 
Pendus.’’  The  various  excerpts  are  said 
by  Mr.  Deschamps  with  various  degrees 
of  success,  but,  in  all  cases,  with  slow 
delivery  speed,  impeccable  pronunciation 
and  extreme  clarity. 

Le  Français  dans  le  Monde 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  periodical 
Le  Français  dans  le  Monde  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  1901.  Le  Français  dans  le 
Monde  is  aimed  at  those  who  teach 
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French  as  a  foreign  language  anywhere 
in  the  world,  at  the  University,  second¬ 
ary  or  elementary  school  level. 

The  first  issue  opens  with  an  article 
by  Georges  Gougenheim  and  Paul  Ri- 
venc  on  the  present  status  of  “Le  Fran¬ 
çais  Fondamental”;  R.  L.  Wagner,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Sorbonne,  comments  on  the 
problems  posed  by  the  teaching  of  â 
foreign  language,  the  relation  between 
culture  and  language,  the  impossibility 
of  translating,  the  persistance  through 
centuries  of  grammatical  structures  in 
written  French;  R.  M.  Albérès,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Faculté  des  Lettres  de  Greno¬ 
ble,  presently  teaching  at  the  Institut 
Français  of  Firenze,  Italy,  proposes  some 
"Cadres  pour  l’étude  du  roman  français 
de  1945  à  nos  jours”;  Guy  Michaud,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institut  d’Etudes  Françaises 
of  the  University  of  Sarrebriick,  presents 
Paris  as  “Microcosme  de  civilisation”  in 
an  article  illustrated  with  photographs, 
engravings  and  various  maps.  One  page 
is  devoted  to  the  Bureau  d’Etudes  et  de 
Liaison  pour  l’Enseignement  du  Fran¬ 
çais  dans  le  Monde,  13  rue  du  Four,  Paris 
VI.  Another  one-page  article  studies  the 
cultural  relations  between  France  and 
Iran.  Four  pages  are  devoted  to  reviews 
of  recent  books  of  interest  to  teachers  of 
French.  Gabriel  Marcel,  a  member  of 
the  Institut,  gives  a  review  of  Monther¬ 
lant’s  Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne.  M.  Jean 
Bertrand,  Inspecteur  de  l’Enseignement 
primaire,  gives  some  practical  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  passé  composé.  The 
Ecole  Pratique  de  l’Alliance  Française 
presents  a  typical  lesson  for  beginners. 
M.  Pierre  Burney,  from  the  French  In¬ 
stitute  of  Athens,  Greece,  discusses  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  conversation 
courses.  Another  article  offers  three  types 
of  explication  de  textes  aimed  at  differ¬ 
ent  levels. 

One  year  (8  issues)  subscriptions  to  Le 
Français  dans  le  Monde  ($5)  are  handled 
in  the  U.S.  by  European  Publishers  Rep¬ 


resentatives  Inc.  Times  Building,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  The 
French  Book  Guild,  1860  Broadway,  New 
York  23;  French  and  European  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20;  Paris  Book  Center  Inc.,  31  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  36;  Joseph  Plauzoles 
2286  Pelham  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  64, 
California;  Schoenhof’s,  1280  Massachus¬ 
setts  Avenue,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

4000  Books  in  French 
by  Non-French  Authors 

The  Sainte  Geneviève  Library  in  Paris 
has  received  a  gift  of  some  4,000  books 
written  in  French  by  foreign  authors; 
260  works  come  from  Belgium,  240  from 
Canada,  233  from  Switzerland,  85  from 
Pondichéry,  48  from  Mauritius  Island, 
etc.  71  volumes  were  written  in  French 
by  Greek  authors;  fifteen  Turkish,  28 
Polish,  20  Danish,  20  Dutch,  15  Israel- 
ian,  14  Luxemburger,  5  Swedish,  4  Iran¬ 
ian,  4  Laotian,  3  Finnish,  3  Hungarian 
authors  are  represented  in  the  collection. 

Economics 

Franco-American  Air  Trade 

Value  of  imports  from  the  U.S.  to 
France  in  1960:  $576.3  million. 

Value  of  imports  from  France  to  the 
U.S.  in  1960:  $396  million. 

The  demand  of  Frenchmen  and  Amer¬ 
icans  for  each  other’s  specialities  and 
best  buys  has  become  so  brisk  and  ur¬ 
gent  that  more  and  more  of  these  items 
are  moving  across  the  Atlantic  by  air: 
everything  from  French  car  parts  to  fresh 
wild  strawberries  to  the  United  States, 
and  from  American  antibiotics  to  air¬ 
plane  parts  to  France. 

The  Franco-American  air  bridge  al¬ 
ready  carries  200  tons  a  month,  most  of 
it  in  Air  France  and  Pan  American  jets. 
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French  air  cargo  to  the  U.S.  now  has  a 
value  of  about  $36  million  a  year,  and 
gross  the  air  carriers  some  $2.5  million. 
The  figures  are  slightly  higher  for  French 
air  cargo  imports  from  America.  Goods 
worth  almost  $75  million  a  year  are  now 
involved  in  this  Franco-American  air 
trade,  and  the  carriers,  in  response,  have 
considerably  lowered  their  rates  and  have 
every  confidence  that  the  volume  of  their 
air  cargo  business  will  expand  rapidly. 

All  Renault  and  some  Peugeot  and 
Simca  auto  parts  are  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
by  air.  Between  them  Air  France  and 
Pan  American  earn  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  this  trade.  In  1960  they 
each  shipped  almost  700  tons  of  car  fen¬ 
ders,  hoods,  wheels,  windshields,  door 
handles  and  other  small  items,  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  So  far  this  year,  however,  there 
has  been  some  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
such  shipments  due  to  slower  U.S.  de¬ 
mand  for  the  economical  foreign  cars. 

Air  France  makes  its  shipments  in  the 
3.5-ton  freight  space  of  its  passenger  jets, 
and  in  its  13.5-ton  capacity  cargo  planes 
flying  direct  to  New  York,  Montreal,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles.  Major  French 
products  it  ships  to  the  U.S.  after  car 
parts,  in  order  of  air  freight  income: 

—Textiles,  mostly  materials,  and  espe¬ 
cially  fine  linen.  Wool  coats  also  are  a 
sizable  item. 

—Electronics,  for  instance  the  C.S.F. 
Company’s  much-in-demand  advanced 
radar  and  other  tubes. 

—Pharmaceuticals,  quite  a  few  Rhône- 
Poulenc  Company  items  and  basic  prod¬ 
ucts  later  transformed  by  U.S.  firms  into 
specialty  items. 

—Airplane  parts,  a  fast  developing  sec¬ 
tor  as  Sud  Aviation  ships  parts  for  the 
expanding  use  of  its  Caravelle  jetliners 
and  its  Alouette  helicopters  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Other  sizable  air  exports  to  America: 
foodstuffs  (oysters,  shellfish,  wild  straw¬ 
berries);  champion  race  horses  (to  race 


and/or  breed);  poodles  (but  this  demand 
is  decreasing— the  great  poodle  era  in 
America  is  finished). 

Pan  Am’s  non-stop  jets  with  a  full  load 
of  passengers,  crew  and  baggage  can  carry 
five  tons  of  cargo,  and  its  special  DC-7F 
cargo  planes  have  a  14-ton  capacity.  Once 
the  French  imports  are  landed  in  the 
U.S.,  the  American  carrier  now  has  air- 
truck  agreements  with  eight  trucking 
firms  providing  direct  cargo  service  for 
major  U.S.  areas.  The  major  French 
items  carried  to  America  by  Pan  Am  are, 
also  after  car  parts: 

—French  laces  and  silk, 

—Wearing  apparel,  especially  ready-to- 
wear  French  dresses  which  are  sold  to 
Macy's,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  other  large 
stores,  and  shipped  in  special  canvas  bags 
which  are  hung  on  racks  in  the  cargo 
plane.  In  a  specific  shipment,  the  French 
Vaskene  Company  sent  6,000  garments  for 
resale  in  U.S.  department  stores.  Whole¬ 
saling  at  $6.00,  the  retail  price  in  Amer¬ 
ican  stores  is  about  $17.00.  The  cost  of 
surface  shipment  is  40  cents  per  gar¬ 
ment  as  against  80  cents  by  air,  but  the 
manufacturer  saves  on  crating  costs,  and 
delivery  is  made  within  48  hours— in 
time  to  catch  the  market.  Other  exports 
to  America  by  Pan  Am  include  fine 
leather  gloves,  leather  and  plastic  hand¬ 
bags,  electronic  tubes,  skis  and  skr-tows 
(from  French  alpine  manufacturers),  wild 
strawberries.  Camembert  and  Roquefort 
cheese  (especially  to  Bloomingdale’s  in 
New  York),  race  horses  (both  top  French 
trotters  to  Yonkers  and  Roosevelt  and 
flat-runners  to  Laurel),  and  anticholes¬ 
terol  frying  pans. 

To  Bogota  recently  went  some  prize 
breeding  Normandy  cattle.  Colombia  al¬ 
ready  has  300,000  of  these  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive  French  cows  and  bulls. 

Air  France  and  Pan  American  are  sure 
their  air-cargo  tonnage  will  grow  rapid¬ 
ly,  both  between  America  and  France 
and  to  and  from  other  countries.  The 
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Franco-American  trade  is  growing  on  a 
healthy,  balanced  basis.  France  is  conti¬ 
nuously  reducing  its  tariffs  (another  vol¬ 
untary  five  to  ten  per  cent  on  all  U.S. 
imports  not  long  ago)  and  is  eliminating 
its  few  remaining  quota  restrictions.  The 
French  are  worried  about  certain  protec¬ 
tionist  pressures  in  the  U.S.,  but  they 
hope  Americans  will  realize  that  France 
buys  far  more  U.S.  goods  and  makes 
more  jobs  in  the  U.S.,  than  America 
buys  from  France. 

A  Southern  Renaissance 

For  the  past  two  centuries  the  South 
of  France  has  been  grubbing  on  in  an 
economic  lethargy  and  the  nostalgy  of 
a  brighter  past.  Most  of  the  big  indus¬ 
try  was  located  north  of  the  Loire  river 
and  the  Southern  half  of  France  had  to 
rely  mostly  on  agriculture  and  tourism. 
The  reason  for  this  economical  inferior¬ 
ity  is  to  be  found  in  the  supremacy  of 
coal  over  the  economic  life  of  the  past 
two  centuries.  While  coal  is  abundant  in 
the  North  of  France  there  is  practically 
none  south  of  the  Loire  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  small  mines  in  Carmaux  south 
of  the  Massif  Central). 

The  situation  is  now  changing  rapidly 
and  the  whole  South  of  France,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Italian  border,  is 
undergoing  a  spectacular  economic  Ren¬ 
aissance  thanks  to  the  use  of  new  sources 
of  energy:  oil  extracted  in  Parentis  and 
Lacq  or  imported  and  treated  in  Lavera 
near  Marseilles  or  Bee  d’Ambes  near 
Bordeaux;  hydroelectric  energy  produced 
by  the  dams  built  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Massif  Central  and  the  Alps  and  by  the 
gigantic  works  undertaken  on  the  Rhone 
and  the  Durance;  and,  finally,  atomic 
energy  with  its  three  centers  of  Marcoule 
and  Pierrelatte  on  the  Rhone  and  Ca- 
darrache  on  the  Durance. 

In  a  few  years  a  modern  city  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  has  been  built  from  scratch  in 


the  middle  of  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  rustic  and  backward  regions  of 
France,  around  Lacq  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  has  become  not  only  an 
important  producer  of  oil  but  the  big¬ 
gest  producer  of  sulphur  in  the  world 
after  the  United  States. 

On  the  Etang  de  Berre,  near  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  port  of  Lavera,  which  received 
one  million  tons  of  oil  in  1939  imports 
now  over  18  millions.  It  is  expected  that 
most  of  the  petrol  from  the  Sahara  will 
pass  through  Lavera;  the  South  European 
pipe-line  which  will  start  at  Berre  is 
now  under  construction;  it  will  handle  up 
to  30  million  tons  of  oil.  Not  only  is  the 
Berre  region  now  thriving  with  indus¬ 
tries  linked  to  oil  refining  (including  the 
whole  line  of  plastics)  but  a  huge  steel 
plant  is  being  built  at  Fos  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Etang  de  Berre. 

Regions  like  that  of  Nice,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  seemed  to  be  strictly  touristic 
are  now  becoming  the  sites  of  important 
industries.  They  seem  to  be  particularly 
fit  for  the  electronic  industries  as  is  the 
case  for  Florida  and  Arizona  in  the  U.S. 
IBM  will  have  a  research  bureau  with 
500  engineers  at  la  Gaude  on  the  Rivie¬ 
ra,  near  Vence,  and  Texas  Instruments 
will  have  a  4,000  workers  plant  at  Ville- 
neuve-Loubet  where  the  Koni  shock-ab¬ 
sorbers  already  have  a  plant.  From  June 
1960  to  February  1961  33  licenses  for  the 
constiuction  of  plants  were  requested  in 
the  Alpes  Maritimes  department. 

This  industrial  Renaissance  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  an  agricultural  revolution.  Up 
to  now  the  agriculture  in  the  South  of 
France  had  been  hindered  by  its  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  and,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  lack  of  water.  The  Mediterranean 
area,  with  few  exceptions  such  as  the 
Roussillon  and  the  Cavaillon  region  in 
Provence,  well  organized  for  the  inten¬ 
sive  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
was  limited  to  vine  growing. 

Before  the  war,  France  imported  all 
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the  rice  it  needed  from  Indochina;  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  experiments  were  started  to 
cultivate  rice  in  Camargue  according  to 
the  most  advanced  techniques.  The  ex¬ 
periments  were  so  successful  that  Ca¬ 
margue  produces  now,  by  itself,  enough 
rice  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  French 
market. 

Most  of  the  hydroelectric  works  under¬ 
taken  in  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  have 
had  a  double  purpose:  the  production 
of  electricity,  of  course,  but  also  irriga¬ 
tion  which  will  make  it  possible  to  cul¬ 
tivate  important  regions  now  sterile  or 
entirely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  vine¬ 
yards.  A  few  months  ago  a  huge  new 
lake  has  appeared  in  the  Durante  Val¬ 
ley,  at  Serre-Ponçon;  its  water  will  not 
only  produce  some  700  million  of  kwh 
but  will  also  give  a  new  life  to  a  large 
section  of  Provence. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  visited  France 


he  was  proudly  shown  a  plant  which 
pumps  water  from  the  Rhone  river,  near 
Arles,  and  sends  it  into  an  artificial  river 
which  already  flows  past  Nimes  and  will 
eventually  reach  the  Aude  department 
providing  irrigation  for  the  whole  region 
extending  between  the  Rhone  valley  and 
the  Roussillon  orchards. 

Tourism 

“Visitez  Saint-Pierre  et  Miquelon.— Her- 
nière  possession  de  l’Empire  Français  en 
Amérique  du  Nord.  Ambiance,  cuisine, 
parfus,  guillotine,  gendarmes,  francs.  Pen¬ 
sion  d’hôtel  à  6  dollars  à  partir  du  1er 
juillet  1961.  A  une  heure  de  vol  de 
Sydney.  Ecrire  à  M.  Pierre  Huby,  “Bu¬ 
reau  touristique,”  Saint-Pierre-et-Mique- 
lon,  Amérique  du  Nord,  par  Sydney, 
Canada.”  (From  the  Saturday  Review, 
June  10,  1961.) 


A  suggested  French  version  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  is  given 
here  at  the  request  of  many  readers: 

“Je  jure  fidélité  au  drapeau  des  Etats-Unis  et  à  la  République  qu’il  repré¬ 
sente,  Nation  par  la  grâce  de  Dieu  une  et  indivisible,  assurant  à  tous  liberté 
et  justice.” 
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NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 

—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
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The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 

consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronunciation 
—  drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 
Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  hy  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 

Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-ViSUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 
For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available— each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-ln.  L.P.  Record — with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  in 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  Instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 
These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  in 
Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
{md  other  items. 
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isuals 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 
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. . .  regarded  as  standard  for  nearly  seventy 
years .  ..is  used  constantly  at  these 
colleges  and  universities: 

Antioch  College  •  Arizona  State  University  (Tempe)  •  Brandeis  University  •  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  •  Catholic  University  of  America  •  Centenary  College  *  Colorado  State  University  • 
Columbia  University  •  Dartmouth  College  •  Davidson  College  •  Drew  University  •  Duke 
University  •  Florida  State  University  •  Fordham  University  •  Georgetown  University  • 
Harpur  College  •  Harvard  University  •  Hofstra  College  •  Hollins  College  •  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Johns  Hopkins  University  •  Louisiana  State  University  •  Michigan  State  University 

•  Millsaps  College  •  Montana  State  University  •  New  York  University  •  Northwestern 
University  •  Ohio  State  University  •  Portland  State  College  •  Princeton  University  •  Queens 
College  (N.  Y.)  •  Rice  University  •  Rutgers— The  State  University  •  St.  John's  University 
(Minn.)  •  St.  Michael's  College  (Vt.)  •  Smith  College  •  Southern  Illinois  University  •  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  •  Stanford  University  •  Syracuse  University  •  Temple  University 

•  Texas  Technological  College  •  U.S.A.F.I.*  University  of  Alabama  •  University  of  Buffalo 

•  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  •  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles)  •  University  of 
Chicago  •  University  of  Colorado  •  University  of  Florida  •  University  of  Hawaii  •  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  •  University  of  Kansas  •  University  of  Kentucky  •  University  of  Maryland  • 
University  of  Michigan  •  University  of  Minnesota  •  University  of  Missouri  •  University  of 
North  Carolina  •  University  of  Notre  Dame  •  University  of  Oregon  •  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University  of  Rhode  Island  •  University  of  Rochester 

•  University  of  Texas  •  University  of  Utah  •  University  of  Vermont  •  University  of  Virginia 

•  University  of  Washington  •  University  of  Wisconsin  •  Utah  State  University  •  Washington 
University  •  Wayne  State  University  •  West  Virginia  University  •  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Whitman  College  •  Yale  University 


At  all  bookstores  I  |J  llljl  P  ||  A  1 1  C 

$5.00,  indexed  $5.75  P  |\^  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


ICI 

ON 

PARLE 

FRANÇAIS 

16MM  COLOR  •  21  MINUTES 


A  new  French  teaching  film 
for  beginning  students 


SALE  PRICE  $225  •  A  1960  RELEASE 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANÇAIS”  is  an  elementary  film  about  Quebec 
and  its  surrounding  countryside— a  setting  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  French.  Historically  the  area  reflects  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Linguistically  it  represents  an  area  where 
French  has  survived  as  a  spoken  language  long  after  the  entrance  of 
the  English  language. 

The  narrative  is  delivered  at  a  slow  pace  and  is  kept  simple.  Sentences 
are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
frequency  words  or  easily  recognizable  cognates. 

Produced  by  International  Film  Bureau  Inc.  Educational  consultant: 
Roger  Pillet,  University  of  Chicago.  Narrated  by:  Marie- Antoinette 
Martin,  University  of  Chicago. 


OTHER  FRENCH  FILMS 


HISTOIRE  DE  POISSONS 
11  min.  $60 

AU  RESTAURANT 
11  min.  $60 

L'ENTENTE  CORDIALE 
10  min.  $60 

DEPART  DE  GRANDES  VACANCES 
11  min.  $60 


QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  min.  $60 

L'ARRIVEE  A  PARIS 

11  min.  $60 

LA  FAMILLE  MARTIN 
18  min.  $110 

COURSES  ET  ACHATS 
11  min.  $60 

VISAGES  DE  LA  VILLE  LUMIERE 
22  min.  $110 


To  Rent:  Apply  to  your  local  film  source. 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 

jHtcmatmal  Tilm  bureau  he. 

332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 
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HACHETTE 

is  proud  to  announce  a  new  series  of  books  especially  prepared  for  American 
elementary  schools: 

Marie-Anne  HAMEAU 

former  professor  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Lexington 

JE  LIS,  TU  LIS. 

Booklet  I  does  not  mention  more  than  275  words  selected  among  the  most 
widely  used  in  the  French  language. 

112  pages  of  simple  color  pictures  and  various  games  and  questionaries  make 
the  study  of  French  a  joyful  and  pleasant  entertainment  in  this  method. 
Booklets  II  and  III  will  respectively  present  elementary  texts  developing  the 
child’s  vocabulary  and  an  anthology  of  easy  reading  texts. 

Available  through  your  regular  supplier 
or 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Gennaiii 
PARIS  VI®.  —  France 

U.S.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36.  N.Y. 


HACHETTE 

présente 

le  PETIT  LITTRÉ 

le  dictionnaire  standard  de  la  langue  française,  abrégé  du  célèbre 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Française”  de  Littré. 

“Rien  ne  manque  à  cet  ouvrage  de  ce  qui  peut  ou  doit 
s’y  trouver”. 

Emile  Littré. 

Un  volume  au  format  10  x  21  cm.  de  2472  pages,  sur 
papier  bible.  Reliure  pleine  toile  décorée  en  trois  couleurs. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI®.  —  France  — 

U.S.  Representative  Office^ 

1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36.  N.Y. 
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WALK 

THROUGH  A 
UNGUATRAINr 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Remote  Control 

means: 

•  desk  top  teacher  console  of  simple  design 
eliminating  necessity  of  tape  recorders  at 
teacher  position. 

•  student  position  with  only  one  switch  to 
operate.  No  tapes  to  manipulate;  light¬ 
weight  headset-microphone  combination 
frees  hands  for  taking  notes. 

•  important  space  savings  because  all  oper¬ 
ating  equipment  —  automatic  tape  car¬ 
tridges,  tape  recorders,  amplifiers  and 
power  supply  —  is  placed  in  an  out  of 
the  way  cabinet  remotely  controlled  from 
teacher  and  student  positions. 


Another  first  in  teaching  languages  from 
Science  Electronics  brings  a  mobile  class¬ 
room  for  18  students  in  a  36  foot  van  to  the 
rural  or  urban  school  system  for  elementary 
schools  or  space-crowded  high  schools. 

In  electronic  language  laboratory  systems, 
the  trend  is  to  automatic  control  equipment, 
and  nowhere  is  this  trend  Letter  seen  than 
in  the  LinguaTRAINER  Instruction  Van. 

Write  for  LinguaTRAINER  System  and 
LinguaTRAINER  Van  Brochures  and  ar¬ 
ticle  reprint  “Technology  To  The  Rescue” 
by  Christine  M.  6ibson  and  Professor 
I.  A.  Richards  of  Harvard  University. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


NEW  TAPES  for  the  O’Brien-Laf ranee  French  texts 

Extensive  programs  on  tape  follow  the  lesson  plans  of  the 
books.  They  include  basic  readings  from  the  text,  gram¬ 
matical  exercises,  and  pattern  drills.  For  the  New  First-Year 
French:  Form  A,  with  pauses,  (21  5"  reels,  3%  ips,  double¬ 
track);  Form  B  for  teachers,  no  pauses,  (5  7"  reels,  3%  ips, 
double-track):  Tapes  for  the  New  Second-Year  French,  with 
pauses,  (40  reels,  3%  ips,  single-track).  Teachers'  Guide  and 
Recorded  Text  included.  Prepared  by  Professor  Harry  L. 
Bratnober,  Macalester  College. 

New  First-Year  French 
New  Second-Year  French 

The  outstanding  pupil-centered  books  that  build  the  student's 
competence  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writ¬ 
ing  French.  Write  for  more  information. 

Ginn  and  Company 

Home  Office:  Boston 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  1 1  Chicago  6  Atlanta  5  Dallas  I  Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  In 
stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l'usage  des  étrangers 
Tome  I  $  2.50 


S  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Tome  11 

2.85 

Corrigé  des  Exercices  du  Tome  II  .95 

Tome  III 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 

%  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

6.25  each 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode 

directe 

Premier  Livre 

2.00 

Deuxième  Livre 

2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol. 

3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol. 

3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 

French  verbs 

1.50 

Sole  agent  for  ail  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions.  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOFS  FOREIGN  BOOKS.  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%. 
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1962 

Petit  Larousse 


un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 


nouveau. 

Just 


out! 


price  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students 

^  5  ~ 

Retail  $7.50 


After  over  50  years  of  faithful  service,  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT 
LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE  has  been  put  to  pasture  for  a  long-de¬ 
served  rest.  The  brand-new  PETIT  LAROUSSE  “1962”  is  making 
its  bow.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  IH  maps-48  in  color 

5,130  illustrations  1814  full  pages  of  text 

A  revolutionary  presentation  of  encyclopedic  information.  New 
format,  new  art  reproductions,  a  special  easy-to-read  type  face, 
clear  illustrations  on  wide  marginsi 


ALL  OTHER  LAROUSSE  TITLES  IN  STOCK 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  œpt  fb  lo 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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Have  you  seen. . . 

The  French  texts  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  ,  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  increases  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  and  gives  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Now  ready 


FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

Ready  August  1961 

FRANÇAIS  ■  Cours  Moyen, 
Civilisation 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Wall  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 
$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3805  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBOINNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

{plus  $15  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  ^ive  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
>vill  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  smaU  extra  charge  tor  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sadings,  for  the  basic  $585;  al  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  Language 
Teaching  Materià^^ ,  « 


A  coordinated  set  of  materials  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 

Designed  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  HASH  CAAAS 

Two  sets  as  illustrated: 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS: 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  on 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back. 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARDS: 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combining 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 

No  English  used  in  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  directions  for  use, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  size  3"  x  6"» 
List  price  per  set  $1.00.  _ _ 


French  Language  Workbooks 


French  Vocabulary  Words  French  Phrase-Sentences 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Geiierous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  to 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  English 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teacher, 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulary 
with  translations.  64  83^"  x  11"  pages. 

Price  $1.00 


SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 

8986  Manchester  Ave.  C,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 


THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

EXAMINATION  ORDER  FORM  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEACHING  MATERIALS 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


You  may  send  me  .  complete  set(s)  of 

French  Teaching  Materials,  consisting  of  one  set 
French  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Phrase- 
Sentence  Cards,  and  one  copy  of  the  workbook, 
“j’étudie  le  français.” 

(Not  more  than  three  sets 


You  may  bill  me  at  your  low  examination  price  of 
$2.00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  handling. 
(List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  and  handling.) 
WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  I  Will:  (a)  REMIT  $2.00  per  set;  or 
(b)  RETURN  the  set(s)  and  owe  you  nothing, 
at  the  Examination  Price.) 


NAME  . POSITION 

ADDRESS 
CITY 


»  1 Ï 1 1 


ZONE 


STATE 


WW 


"JUST  WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED 

Â  SYMPTOMS:  Students  listless  in  French  class — shuffle 
feet — absenteeism  high — grades  low. 

DIAGNOSIS:  "Subjectitis”  (a  persistent  illusion  that 
French  "is  just  a  subject"). 

PRESCRIPTION:  Frequent  and  regular  doses  of  The 
House  of  Grant's  famous  modern  language  magazines 
for  English-speaking  students  learning  modern  languages. 
These  bright  modern  journals  feature  articles,  stories  songs,  puzzles, 
comics,  illustrations — that  not  only  teach  French,  the  language — 
but  France,  the  country — a  living  language  in  an  exciting  country. 
Carefully  written  for  the  various  grade  levels,  these  magazines  are 
published  by  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  and  are  backed  by  pioneer 
experience  and  integrity. 

Thousands  of  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  familiar  with  these  wonderful  publica¬ 
tions. 

•  ÇA  VA  --  for  beginners  in  French,  9  issues  a  year,  Sept.- 

June  Single  subscription — $1.30,  Group  rate,  6 
or  more — 95  c. 

•  LA  REVUE  —  for  second  year  students,  6  issues  a  year,  Sept.- 
DES  JEUNES  Single  subscription — $1.80,  Group  rate,  6 

rADDAlirr  — $1.30 

•  CARROUSEL  —  for  those  with  4  years  or  more  of  French,  6  is¬ 
sues  a  year  Sept.-June 

Single  subscription — $1.80,  Group  rate,  6  or 
more — $  1 .30 

Now!  For  schools  with  early  closing  for  summer  vacations  we  recom¬ 
mend  SHORT  TERM  SUBSCRIPTIONS  i.e.,  ÇA  VA— 7  issues  a  year 
(Sept.-April)  Single  subscription  95  c.,  6  or  more  75  c.;  LA  REVUE 
DES  JEÛNES,  CARROUSEL — 5  issues  a  year  (Sept.-May)  Single 
subscriptions  $1.55,  6  or  more  $1.15. 

NOTE  LOW  GROUP  RATES  .  .  .  ALL  ORDERS  SENT  POSTPAID 

A  free  desk  copy  subscription  of  the  magazine  of  your  choice  with 
each  order  of  $15.00  or  more. 

Free  Samples  on  request  to 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GRANT  (CANADA)  LTD. 

Department  F-61 

29  Mobile  Drive,  Toronto  16  Canada 
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PATHESCOPE — BERLITZ 
AUDIO  VISUAL 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

UNDERSTAND  •  SPEAK  •  READ  •  WRITE 

These  are  the  primary  aims  of  today’s  Modern  Language  Department. 
The  Pathescope-Berlitz  Audio  Visual  French  Language  Series  is 
designed  to  achieve  these  results. 

This  Series  of  sound  filmstrips  is  intended  as  basic  material  for 
effective  foreign  language  instruction,  to  be  integrated  with  the 
teacher’s  own  course  and  present  textbook.  It  is  adaptable  for  use  in 
either  the  classroom  or  language  laboratory. 

The  multi-voice  French  recordings  and  color  photography  were 
especially  created  to  help  you  teach  French  as  a  living  language. 

Active  learning  to  help  your  students  know  .  .  . 

How  French  is  used  in  daily  conversation 

40  multi-voice  recordings,  now  available  on 
either  tapes  or  records 
more  than  35  native  voices 
time-tested  pauses  for  student  repetition 

What  France  is  like 

40  color  filmstrips  correlated  with  the  recordings 
French  people  in  natural  surroundings 
photographed  entirely  in  France 

Plus  :  detailed  teacher’s  guides,  French  scripts  for  the  students  and 
picture-keyed  English  scripts  for  the  teacher. 

NOW  AVAILABLE!  Taped  Listening  Comprehension  Tests  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  each  lesson  of  the  French  Language  Series.  Recorded 
by  native  voices  and  pretested  in  actual  classroom  use,  these  short  tests 
are  ideal  for  classroom  or  language  laboratory  to  prepare  students 
for  standardized  listening  comprehension  tests. 

The  French  Language  Series  is  available  for  purchase  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

For  more  detailed  information,  please  write  to: 

PATHESCOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 

71  Weyman  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
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1962-1963 

Junior  Year  in  France 


Administered  by 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 
since  1948 


Open  to  men  and  women  students  from  four-year  accredited  colleges 
and  universities.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  available. 

The  1961-1962  group  numbers  approximately  100  students  from 
50  colleges  and  universities,  including  students  majoring  in  Art, 
Comparative  Literature,  English,  French,  Government,  History, 
International  Relations,  Music,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science. 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER:  Intensive  language  study  in  Tours,  France 

NOVEMBER- JUNE;  University  of  Paris 

Directed  study  in  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  Ecole  du  Louvre,  Ecole 
Nationale  Supérieure  des  Beaux  Arts,  Ecole  Supérieure  des  Pro¬ 
fesseurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger,  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut 
Catholique  de  Paris,  Institut  d’Etudes  Politiques,  and  Institut 
Britannique. 

RESIDENCE;  French  families 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS;  Two  years  of  pre-college  French,  and 
two  years  of  college  French  of  B  grade,  or  the  equivalent,  with  a 
general  academic  average  of  at  least  B— . 

Bulletins  and  application  blanks  ready  by  December  1961.  Appli¬ 
cation  must  be  made  after  the  first  semester,  by  March  1  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  not  later  than 


MARCH  15,  1962 


Address  inquires  to: 

Professor  R.  John  Matthew,  Director 
Junior  Year  in  France 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
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Parmi  les  plaisirs  de  la  vie . . . 

►  /e  voyage 


^la  conversation 


BASIC  FRENCH:  An  Oral  Approach 

By  Bruce  H.  Mainous  $5.50 

Stressing  the  oral  approach  throughout,  this  elementaiy  grammar 
effectively  promotes  conversational  ability  through  strong  emphasis 
on  vocabulary  and  pronunciation.  The  grammar  presented  is  prac¬ 
tical,  concentrating  on  principles  necessary  for  conversation.  Tapes 
available. 


A  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR,  2nd  Ed. 
By  James  J.  Kearney  &  Catherine  Rita  Martin  $4.25 

The  everyday  life  of  France  forms  the  basis  for  the  dialogues  of  this  popular  and 
practical  manual  of  conversation.  Principles  of  grammar  are  incorporated  into  the 
dialogues  so  that  the  text  serves  also  as  an  intermediate  review  of  grammar.  Tapes 
available. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

College  Department 

597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


Elementary 

Freneh 

Series 


adapted,  hy 
Claude  L.  Bourcier 


This  bright  and  colorful  series  of  four  books  from  Allyn 
and  Bacon  uses  the  aural-oral  approach  to  teaching  French. 
A  useful  vocabulary  is  acquired  by  repeating  words,  phrases, 
and  then  simple  sentences  after  the  teacher.  Young  pupils 
learn  the  French  language  naturally  through  the  appealing 
illustrations  of  familiar  objects  and  every-day  situations, 
such  as  the  family,  the  house,  the  classroom,  animals,  and 
food.  Effective  as  well  as  enjoyable  dramatic  skits,  songs, 
and  games  throughout  the  books  stimulate  participation 
in  oral  work. 

Valuable  records  and  tape  recordings  especially  designed 
to  accompany  the  Elementary  French  Series  serve  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  materials  of  the  texts  and 
teachers’  editions. 

Book  5  of  the  Catholic  edition  is  now  available. 


ALLYN  AND  BACON,  INC. 

Boston  Rockleigh,  N.  J.  Chicago 

Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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A  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc. 

Educational  Electronics  Division 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

Announcing:  the  all-new  language  laboratory  system... 
TRW  MAGNETICON“100” 

•  single  control  simplicity  •  long-life  reliability 

•  high  fidelity  sound  •  rugged,  durable  construction 

From  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  language  laboratory  systems — 
Magneticon — comes  this  newest  development  in  language 
laboratory  systems  design — the  TRW  Magneticon  "100." 

Unequalled  in  quality,  simplicity  and  flexibility,  the  "100"  system 
automatically  performs  the  functions  of  mass  tape  duplication, 
erasure  or  non-erasure  of  master  tapes,  group  or  library  study  with 
one  single  control. 

Write  today  for  your  new  TRW  Magneticon  "100"  Catalog. 


FRENCH  FOR  REVIEW 

Edward  T.  Heise 

A  concise  review  which  stresses  pattern  sentences.  Grannnatical  observations 
are  made  inductively,  and  a  reference  grammar  follows.  Exercises  also  emphasize 
the  “pattern”  idea. 

There  are  English-to-French  exercises  and  a  unique  guide  to  the  use  of  verb 
forms  and  prepositions.  .k-  __ 

Tapes  224  pp.  $2.75 


LES  JUMEAUX  DE  L’HOTEL  CORNEILLE 

Edmond  About 

W.  Lewis  Fleming,  editor 

This  brief  book  is  for  teachers  who  wish  their  students  to  work  entirely  in 
French.  Questions  in  French  face  the  text.  Varied  exercises,  a  table  on  genders,  and 
and  all-French  vocabulary  follow.  Late  fall  publication. 


The  ODYSSEY  PRESS,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  New  York 
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CRITICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
Yol.  Ill  —  The  Seventeenth  Century 

David  Cabeen,  Jules  Brody,  general  editors;  Nathan  Edelman, 
volume  editor 

Previous  volumes  of  this  series  have  been  acclaimed  as  “the 
most  useful  and  indispensable”  reference  books  available  for 
students,  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  The  new  volume,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  meets  the  same  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

638  pages.  $12.00 


PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  PUBLISHED 
David  C.  Cabeen,  general  editor 

Vol.  I  —  The  Medieval  Period. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  volume  editor.  $6.00 

Vol.  II  —  The  Sixteenth  Century. 

Alexander  H.  Schütz,  volume  editor.  $7.50 

Vol.  IV  —  The  Eighteenth  Century 

George  R.  Havens,  Donald  F.  Bond,  volume  editors. 

$7.50 


Son  of  Charlemagne:  A  Contemporary  Life  of  Louis 

the  Pious 

Translated  from  Carolingian  Latin  by  Allen  Cabaniss 

This  biography,  written  1100  years  ago  by  an  anonymous  mem¬ 
ber  of  Louis’  court,  has  a  sense  of  vivid  immediacy  that  makes 
the  Middle  Ages  come  alive.  The  brilliant  introduction  reassesses 
Louis’  place  in  history.  November  6.  $4.50 


Symposium:  A  Quarterly  Journal  in  Modern  Literatures 

Subscribers  throughout  the  world  prize  this  handsome  journal 
with  its  articles  by  outstanding  scholars  and  writers  on  all  phases 
of  literary  criticism  and  comparative  literature.  Articles  appear  in 
every  modern  European  language  as  well  as  English. 

One  year:  $  5.00 
Three  years:  12.00 
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Language  Conversation 


PICTURE  CHARTS 


16  Multicolored  Charts  Each  36x26" 


Chart  FLP8  The  Railway  Station 


Graphic  presentations  of  everyday  life  which  serve  to  stimulate 
conversation,  huild  vocabulary,  and  provide  atmosphere  with 
local  color.  Effective  teaching  and  learning  tools  in  any  language 
classroom. 


These  16  charts  are  printed  back-to-hack  on  eight  sheets  of  heavy 
paper  with  edges  taped.  Sold  only  in  sets. 


FLPl  The  Carpenter’s  Workshop 
FLP9  The  Airport 
FLP2  The  Shoemaker’s  Shop 
FLPIO  Highway  Transportation 
FLP3  The  Bakery 
FLPll  The  Village  Square 
FLP4  The  Auto  Service 
FLP12  The  Farmyard 


FLP5  The  Coal  Mine 
FLP13  Highway  Construction 
FLP6  Farmyard  Feeding 
FLP14The  Butcher 
FLP7  The  Postoffice 
FLP15  The  Beauty  &  Barber  Shop 
FLP8  The  Railway  Station 
FLP16  The  Smithy 


Net  School  Price  f.o.b.  Chicago 


FLP16-52  Complete  set  of  16  heavy  paper  charts,  edges  taped,  in 
steel  fountainhead,  on  tripod  stand  . $39.50 

French-text  teacher’s  manual  free 


DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  MAP  MAKERS 
5235  Ravenswood  Avenue  •  Chicago  40,  HI. 
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Southern  France 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

A  YEAR  ABROAD  OF  INTENSIVE  FRENCH 

With  a  staff  from  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  and  from 

American  universities. 

Also  European  Studies  (in  English)  and  an  Honors  Program 

for  qualified  students. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES, 

at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille, 

21  rue  Gaston  de  Saporta 
Aix-en-Provence,  France 

For  group  participation,  with  accompanying  professor,  write  to  the 

Director. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  FRENCH  TEACHERS 

Are  you  a  subscriber  of  The  Romanic  Review? 

You’ll  find  articles  on  literature,  philosophy,  language  development, 
usage  and  style,  and  Book  Reviews.  The  Romanic  Review  is  a  quarterly 
publication  issued  by  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Columbia 
University.  It  is  published,  February,  April,  October,  December.  $1  50 
per  copy.  $6.00  per  year. 


Columbia  University  Press 

Dept.  F-1,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to 
THE  ROMANIC  REVIEW  in  the  amount  of  $6.00. 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me 


Name . 

Organization  . 

Street . 

.  Zone..v^ .  State 
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A  New  Yale  Paperbound 


MODERN  FRENCH  THEATRE 

From  Giraudoux  to  Beckett 

BY  Jacques  Guicharnaud,  with  June  Beckelman 

With  extraordinary  sensitivity  and  insight,  Jacques  Guicharnaud 
reviews  the  revolutionary  theatre  of  Giraudoux,  Cocteau,  Claudel, 
Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Salacrou,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  and  Beckett— 
with  a  chapter  on  the  modem  farce. 

"La  lecture  .  .  .  m’a  beaucoup  intéressé  et  [les]  appréciations  m’ont 
paru  judicieuses.”— EvckNE  Ionesco. 

"iVo  better  aid  to  this  process  of  gaining  a  true  understanding  of  the 
French  point  of  view  in  the  theatre  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
English.”— FlAROiSi  Clurman,  director  of  the  Broadway  productions 
of  Giraudoux's  “Tiger  at  the  Gates’’  and  Anouilh’s  “The  Waltz  of 
the  Toreadors." 

“Far  and  away  the  best  book  on  the  modern  French  theatre.”— 
Library  Journal  cloth  $5.00 

paperbound  $1.45 


SARTRE:  THE  ORIGINS  OF  A  STYLE 

by  Fredric  Jameson 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  thought  than  to 
his  artistic  techniques.  Mr.  Jameson,  attempting  to  right  the  balance, 
isolates  from  the  reading  process  that  attention  to  style  which  is  wholly 
distinct  from  our  involvement  in  the  subject  matter  or  our  awareness 
of  form.  Taking  the  problem  of  the  struggle  between  “modern”  and 
“traditional"  modes  of  writing  as  its  framework,  the  book  locates  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  sources  from  which  Sartre’s  unique  style 
arises,  and  discovers  the  ultimate  identity  between  that  style  and  the 
subject  matter  and  larger  form.  Yale  Romanic  Studies,  Second  Series,  8. 

$5.00 


Yale  University  Press 


New  Haven  and  London 


Canadian  orders:  McGill  University  Press,  Montreal  2 
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Bloch,  O.  &  Wartburg,  W.  von 

DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTYMOLOGIQUE 
DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 

Introduction  by  A.  Meillet.  3rd  rev. 
edition.  674  pp. 

clothbound  $9.50 

Stechert-Hafner,  inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International 
Booksellers 

31  E.  10  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

SON  BUT: 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
et  de  la  CULTURE  DE  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  aux  Etats-Unis 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Colleges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE— 1er 
Prix  Pèlerinage  en  France! 

CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  Ecoles  Secondaires  et 
les  Colleges 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 
aux  meilleurs  élèves  de  français 
SUIVEZ 

SOUTENEZ 

PARTICIPEZ 

à  ses  RECITALS 

FILMS  de  VULGARISATION 

CONCERTS  et  SOIREES  pour 
amateurs  de  FRANÇAIS 
et  ses  LUNDIS  de  CONFERENCES, 

22  semaines  par  an  à  8:45  PM — 
par  les  meilleurs  conférenciers 
TARIFS  SPECIAUX  aux  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 
Renseignements'. 

Secretariat  —  PL  8-3250.  NYC 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


now  ready  for  • 
in  vow  elaast 


TEXT  BOOK 

ttKTAINIMG  COMnm  DULOCUI  AMO  CBM- 
MWTAAT  OF  ALL  4  MOTION  fiCTUMS. 

L'ARRIVÉE  A  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


*  HIWLY-ADOID  PICTUUS  TAKEN 
FftOM  THE  FCXiR  FILMS 

*  NEW  REVISED  VOCASULARY, 

PLUS 

*  RRAMO  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICESI 


For  loformatlon  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIAIXDQüE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

■  1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 
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OUTSTANDING  FRENCH  FILMS 


MY  UNCLE 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

Jacques  Tati— The  Oscar  winning 
picture  which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at 
war  with  the  mechanization  of 
modern  times. 


THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW 

Femandel,  Toto — Starring  two  of 
the  world’s  top  comedians  in  a 
brilliant  satire  on  tricksters  and 
smugglers  baiting  the  law. 


PREMIER  MAI 

Yves  Montand,  Nicole  Berger  — 
A  spirited  comedy-drama  set  on 
the  gay  French  holiday,  the  first 
of  May,  when  Parisians  turn  out 
for  fun  and  gaity. 

All  With  English  Titles  Send 


I  THE  SNOW  WAS  BLACK 

j  Daniel  Gelin,  Marie  Mansart  — 

j  From  the  best-selling  psychological 

j  thriller  by  Georges  Simenon.  The 

I  story  of  a  man  who  grew  up  in  a 

I  house  of  questionable  repute. 

I  A  MAN  ESCAPED 

Î  Francois  Leterrier— Robert  Bres- 

j  son’s  Prize-winning  film.  A  master- 

j  piece  of  suspense  and  ingenuity. 

I  “Best  directed  film  of  the  year.’’ 

I  Cannes  Film  Festival 

I 

I  THE  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

Comédie  Française  —  “Lively  sa¬ 
tire  ...  set  in  costumes  of  such 
color  and  elegance  that  these  are 
a  show  in  themselves.’’  Crowther, 
N.Y.  TIMES 

For  Free  Catalog  of  Other  16mm  Films 


Confemporary  films 


me. 


267  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  FR 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 


To  modern  language  teachers  and  high  school  librarians 

HACHETTE 

offers  readers  by  top  writers  from  France,  America,  England  and  many 
others  countries. 

NOUVELLE  BIBLIOTHEQUE  ROSE  (Age  6  to  9). 

Stories  by  Andersen,  Blyton,  Grimm,  Perrault  .  .  . 
illustrated  with  color  pictures.  —  50  titles  available. 

IDEAL  BIBLIOTHEQUE  (Age  7  to  12). 

Famous  stories  from  Curwood,  Daudet,  Disney,  Hugo,  La  Fontaine, 
Melville,  St.  Exupéry  .  .  .  Illustrated  in  color.  —  150  titles  available. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE  VERTE  (Age  10  to  15). 

Adventure  and  romance  told  by  Dumas,  Gautier,  Hemingway,  London, 
Rostand,  Stevenson,  Jules  Verne  .  .  .  Illustrated.  200  titles  available. 


ASK  for  catalogs  from  your  regular  supplier  or 


Département  Etranger  Hachette 


79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 


U.S.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36.  N.Y. 
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FOR  BEGINNING 
OR  ADVANCEO 
STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH 
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SEND  TO  DAY  FOR  A 


COPY 


A  NEW,  ALL-LEVEL,  ALL-PURPOSE  MONTHLY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MAGAZINE  FROM  WHICH  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  DERIVE  MUCH 
BENEFIT  AND  ENJOYMENT. 

FEATURING 


•  “Current  World  News”  in  French 
and  in  Spanish  with  a  synchron* 
ized,  multi-level  translation  guide 

•  “Questions  and  Answers”  to  test 
comprehension 

•  Stimulating  articles  on  language 
learning 

FOR  MOTIVATION  >-  FOR  LEARNING 


THE  FRENCH-SPANISH  REVIEW,  280 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  free  cop 


•  Practical  conversation  lessons 

•  Vocabulary  “.flash  tabs” 

•  Humor 

•  Places  and  people,  with  pictures 
and  comment 

•  “What’s  Available”  for  language 
students 

FOR  INFORMATION  —  FOR  PLEASURE 


Madison  Ave.  New  York  16»  N.Y. 

/  of  your  magazine. 


Name 


School  . 

School  Address . 

City . Zone  .  .  .  ..  State 
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To  the  teachers  of  French 


HACHETTE 

offers  a  wide  reading  scope  of  series  especially  intended  for  supplementary 
at  college  and  university  level. 

Classiques  Illustrés  Vaubourdolle 

150  masterworks  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
XXth  Century,  with  a  complete  critical  commentary. 

Classiques  France 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  French  literature’s  main  works  by  leading 
professors,  including  biography,  analysis  and  comments  by  contemporaries 
and  critics,  and  a  large  iconography. 

Collection  du  Flambeau 

Selected  works  from  the  main  writers  in  France,  in  hard  bindings. 
Recommended  for  both  library  and  student’s  use. 


Ask  for  catalogs  from  your  regular  supplier  or 

DEPARTEMENT  ETRANGER  HACHETTE 


79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germam 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 


U.S.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  35,  N.Y. 


New  Issue 

FRENCH  Vn  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CRITICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

by  Douglas  W.  Alden  and  the  French  VII  Section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 

NOW  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 

VOL.  Ill,  NO.  3  COVERING  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  OF  I960  $2.75 

Previously  published: 

Vol.  I,  in  5  numbers  (1940-1952)  ea.  number  $1.75 

Vol.  II,  numbers  1-4  (1953-1956)  ea.  number  $2.00 

Vol.  II,  number  5  (1957)  and  General  Index  to  Vols.  1-2  $4.50 

Vol.  Ill,  numbers  I  and  2  (1958-1959)  ea.  number  $2.75 

CURRENT  AND  ALL  PREVIOUS  ISSUES  AVAILABLE  FROM 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

31  EAST  IWh  ST..  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 
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A  First 

French  Handbook  for 
Teachers  in 
Elementary  Schools 

Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby 

193  p.  Paper  $3.00 

A  Second 

French  Handbook  for 
Teachers  in 
Elementary  Schools 

Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby 

154  p.  Hardbound  $3.00 

Tapes  for  First  French  Handbook 
available. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


LANGUAGE  TAPES 

By  Native  Speakers,  with  Text 
Dual  Track,  7%  ips 

FRENCH  BIBLE  READINGS, 

5  min.  repetition  drill  plus  25  min. 
listening  practice:  $7.00 

SIMILAR  BIBLE  READINGS 

available  in  Spanish,  Russian,  Ger¬ 
man,  Portuguese  (Brazilian),  Italian 
and  Latin  (classical):  $7.00  each 

PATTERNS  OF  THE  SPANISH 
SUBJUNCTIVE,  20  min.:  $5.00 

SPANISH  ANECDOTES,  30  min.: 

$7.00 

Additional  texts  for  each  of  above: 

20^  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ARISTOLINGUAL  TAPE 
RECORDINGS 

409  Lyric  Lane,  Palis  Church,  Va. 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 


• 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  sholar- 
ship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 

Margaret  G.  Brunink 
Secretary- Treasurer 
El  Cerrito  High  School 
El  Cerrito,  California 

Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
Secretary-Treasurer 

R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
15.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Gonn.,  Stoirs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


The  official  publication^ 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisemento 

Subscription:  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlcbury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  .$5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

teachers  college 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  beg^un  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE;  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 
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announcing  the  first-year  course 
in  a  new  aural-oral  series  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools 

Le  français: 

ÉCOUTER  ET  PARLER 

Dominique  G.  Côté 

Branford  High  School,  Branford,  Connecticut 

Sylvia  Narins  Levy 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 

Patricia  O’Connor 

Brown  University 

Le  français:  ÉCOUTER  ET  PARLER  is  the  first  beginning  French 
course  to  combine  aural-oral  methods  and  rigorous  control  of  the 
recurrence  of  vocabulary  and  structure  with  complete  teaching  aids. 
The  student’s  book  will  be  published  in  February,  and  with  it  will 
appear  a  Teacher’s  Edition,  with  detailed  teaching  plans,  a  set  of 
60  flashcards  in  color,  a  workbook,  a  grading  chart,  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  inexpensive  practice  records,  and  complete  tape  recordings 
with  natural  sound  effects  and  music.  Write  for  an  examination 
copy  of  the  student’s  book:  with  it  you  will  receive  the  Teacher’s 
Edition  and  a  sample  tape  recording.  The  second  and  third  year 
courses  are  in  preparation. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
Box  24400,  Crocker  Park,  San  Francisco  24 
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ORAOED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


1 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


-  AUDIO  HOMEWORK  SPECIAL  - 

Because  of  a  genuine  interest  in  aiding  the  teacher  and  student  we 
have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  for  this  record 
special.  These  records  normally  sell  for  $5.95  each  and  will  revert 
back  to  that  price  as  soon  as  this  sale  is  over.  The  special  low  price 
now  permits  every  student  to  purchase  a  record  and  benefit  from  audio 
homework  and  contact  with  native  voices  outside  of  the  classroom. 
This  record  can  easily  be  integrated  into  any  existing  program.  An 
ideal  teaching  tool  for  adult  evening  language  courses. 

Journey  in  French — Vol.  I 

Prepared  and  read  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Armand  Hoog 

VOICII  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  recordi  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is 
actually  spoken  in  everyday  conversation. 

In  nine  separate  Paris  dialogue-stories  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their 
American  friends  who  have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  In  each  of  the  nine 
sequences  (total  time  47  minutes)  Dick  and  Nancy  are  taken  on  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  guided-tour  of  Paris— to  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral,  the  Sorbonne,  to  a 
restaurant,  to  a  fashionable  shop,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  tours,  they  discuss  in 
French  everything  under  the  Paris  sun^food,  wine— architecture— history— education 
—sports,  etc.  And  they  cover  the  high  points  of  French  grammar  as  well.  You 
hear  conversational  French  as  it  is  spoken,  with  humor  and  with  realism.  By 
following  each  story  with  the  printed  word-for-word  French  text  (with  accompany¬ 
ing  English  translation),  you  will  hear  common,  useful  French  phrases  in  their 
conversational  contexts!  1— They  meet  at  the  hotel.  2— At  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral. 
3— At  the  Sorbonne.  4— At  the  restaurant.  5— Fashion.  6— Le  Louvre.  7— Place  de 
la  Concorde.  8— Saint  Germain  des  Prés.  9— At  a  night  club  in  Montmartre. 

25  RECORDS  &  TEXTS-»63  0»  tïî;' 

GMS-D  7001  (1-12”  Lp  rec.)  with  one  text 

Reg.  1151.25  -  Save  $88.75 

(OFFER  EXPIRES  JAN.  31,  1962) 


ALL  ORDERS  MUST  BE  PREPAID 


y 

à  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

SINCE  1907 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  9  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


Prononciation  Française^lntonations— Morceaux  Choisis 

PREPARED  &  READ  BY 
JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 

Prof,  of  French  —  Director  of  Language  Lab 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


In  this  series,  special  consideration  is  given  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  character¬ 
istically  encountered  by  American  students.  The  precise  reproduction  of  the  spoken 
French  with  its  articulation,  rhythm,  and  pitch,  enables  the  student  to  perfect  his 
aural  perception  and  provides  an  exact  model  for  him  to  reproduce. 

In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in 
short  words,  then  in  short  sentences,  and  finally,  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from 
well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers.  This  permits  the  student  to  use  the 
particular  sound  he  has  just  mastered  in  a  meaningful  context  and  at  the  same  time 
to  perfect  his  French  rhythm  and  inflections. 

The  present  edition  has  two  noteworthy  innovations: 

1.  Long  playing  high  fidelity  records  which  reproduce  the  spoken  French  with 
unfailing  precision  and 

2.  A  pause  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence  spoken  on  the  record  and,  immediately  following  the  pause  for  the 
student’s  imitation,  the  repetition  of  the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  hy 
the  voice  on  the  record  for  an  additional  aural  training  and  oral  checking. 

A  text-book  accompanying  the  three  L.P.  records  supplies  the  written  text  to 
permit,  at  the  same  time,  the  assimilation  of  the  visual  as  well  as  the  auditory 
contexts. 


TABLE  DES  MATIERES 


Leçon  1 
ou 

Leçon  2 

O  fermé  ou  et  o  fermé 
Leçon  3 
e  fermé 
Leçon  4 

eu  fermé  e  fermé  et  eu  fermé 
Leçon  5 
1 

Leçon  6 

u  i  et  U  ou,  i  et  U 
Leçon  7 

a  postérieur  et  a  antérieur 
Leçon  8 
o  ouvert 

a  antérieur  et  o  ouvert 
Leçon  9 

e  ouvert  e  fermé  et  e  ouvert 
Leçon  10 
eu  ouvert 
Leçon  11 
e  muet 

eu  fermé,  eu  ouvert,  e  muet 
Leçon  12 

Voyelles  nasales  postérieures 
Leçon  13 

Voyelles  nasales  antérieures 
an  et  in 

GMSD  7002/3/4  with  one  text 
Additional  texts 

^oidômitk  ô 


Leçon  14 
Semi-voyelles 
Yod 

Leçon  15 

Consonnes  —  Détente 
Leçon  16 

Consonnes  plosives  et  momentanées 
Leçon  17 

Consonnes  nasales 
Leçon  18 

Consonnes  continues  :  fricatives, 
sifflantes,  chuintantes 
Leçon  19 
La  liquide  1 
Leçon  20 
r  parisien 
Leçon  21 

E  muet.  Exercices  supplémentaires 
Leçon  22 

La  liaison:  Liaisons  obligatoires  — 
Liaisons  défendues  — 

Liaisons  facultatives  — 

Enchaînement 
Leçons  23  et  24 
Intonations 
Leçon  25 
Révision 

the  set  of  3-12"  Ip  records  $24.95 
available  at  85^  each 


ômith  à  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


SINCE  1907 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50  c.  regardless  of  the  number 
of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  Is  additional.  Complete  Catalogue  on  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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RADIODIFFUSION  TELEVISION  FRANÇAISE  •  PARIS 

announces 


LE  FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS 

J 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  “LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  THE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE 

Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 

We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  period. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A 
SCHOOL  PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING 
THAT  THE  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  REFL'RNED  TO  US  FIVE  DAYS  AFTER 
RECEIPT  OR  PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE. 

Reg.  $29.95 

INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 

Additional  Texts  $2.95 


MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  iearning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  o  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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Trois 

Petits  Livres 

Wylie-Bégué  •  Miller  •  Warren-Holbrook 

VILLAGE  EN  VAUCLUSE.  Laurence  Wylie  and  Ar¬ 
mand  Bégué.  An  abridged  French  version  of  Professor 
Wylie’s  study  of  contemporary  French  provincial  life,  rich 
in  human  drama  and  color.  “This  excellent  edition  of  a 
sound  study  seems  to  me  to  be  really  suited  for  courses  in 
French  civilization  and  culture.” — Robert  J.  Niess,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  222  pages  1961  $3.25. 

LE  PETIT  GARÇON  DE  L’ASCENSEUR  by  Paul  Vialar. 
Edited  by  John  R.  Miller.  Students  welcome  the  delight¬ 
ful  mixture  of  fantasy  and  philosophy  in  this  “conte  de  fées 
moderne”  that  tells  the  story  of  14-year-old  Charly  on  the 
Côte  d’Azur.  Edited  and  annotated  for  3rd  and  4th  semester 
students,  it  is  suitable  both  for  classroom  use  and  for  out¬ 
side  reading.  189  pages,  paperbound  1959  $2.20. 

DE  LA  TERRE  A  LA  LUNE  by  Jules  Verne.  Edited  by 
Virgil  A.  Warren  and  William  C.  Holbrook.  This 
French  version  of  the  science  fiction  classic  is  stimulating  to 
second-year  students,  who  enjoy  reading  what  Jules  Verne, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  thought  about  our  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  of  sending  rockets  into  outer  space.  148  pages,  paper- 
bound  1959  $1.95. 
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FOR  BEGINNING 
OR  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH 
AND/OR  SPANISH 
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SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A 


COPY 


A  NEW,  ALL-LEVEL,  ALL-PURPOSE  MONTHLY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MAGAZINE  FROM  WHICH  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  DERIVE  MUCH 
BENEFIT  AND  ENJOYMENT. 


FEATURING 


•  “Current  World  News”  in  French 
and  in  Spanish  with  a  synchron¬ 
ized,  multi-level  translation  guide 

•  “Questions  and  Answers”  to  test 
comprehension 

•  Stimulating  articles  on  language 
learning 


•  Practical  conversation  lessons 

•  Vocabulary  “flash  tabs” 

•  Humor 

•  Places  and  people,  with  pictures 
and  comment 

•  “What’s  Available”  for  language 
students 


FOR  MOTIVATION  —  FOR  LEARNING  —  FOR  INFORMATION  —  FOR  PLEASURE 


THE  FRENCH-SPANISH  REVIEW,  280  Madison  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  magazine. 

Name . 

School  . 

School  Address  . 

City . Zone  .  .  •  .  .  State . 
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1962 

Petit  Larousse 


ouvrage 

entièrement 


nouveau. 

Just 


out! 


Special  Price  to 
Teachers  and  Schools 

25  net 


The  brand-new  Petit  Larousse 
“1962”  is  making  its  bow.  It 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor: 


70,000  articles  1,814  full  pages  of 

5,130  illustrations 

114  maps  48  pages  m  color 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  CHAFFURIN 
The  ideal  pocket  dictionary 


•  French-English— English-French 

•  Hard  Binding 

•  30,000  Entries  $1.75 


Write  for  complete  catalogs  of 
CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE,  LIVRE  DE  POCHE,  etc. 


THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  Dept  fr  .. 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

“IF  ITS  IN  FRENCH,  WE  HAVE  IT” 
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NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 


—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
you  need 


PRONUNCIATION 

AND 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 


—  In  French  — 

The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 

consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  —  drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 
Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 
Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 

For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-in.  L.P.  Record — with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  in 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  in 

Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


teaching 


udials 


V 

TlSUdlS 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 
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500,000  VOLUMES 

OF  IMPORTED  FRENCH  BOOKS 

Hachette,  Gamier,  Larousse,  Hatier,  Reach  these  and  all  other  French 
Gallimard,  Presses  de  la  cité,  Presses  publishers  with  one  letter  to  French 
Universitaires,  Seghers,  Sequana  —  Books  Unlimited. 


How  we  can  satisfy  your  requirements 

•  Selection  from  a  diversified  inventory  of  over  500,000  volumes  of 
imported  French  books 

•  Choice  of  the  lines  of  any  and  every  French  publisher 

•  Liberal  discount  to  schools,  teachers,  cooperative  student  groups 

•  Immediate  delivery  on  receipt  of  order 

•  Daily  air  shipments  via  Air  France 

What  we  carry  in  ready  stock 

•  Textbooks,  Dictionaries,  Grammars,  Encyclopedias,  Pocketbooks 

•  Classiques  Larousse,  Gamier,  Hatier,  Vaubourdolle 

•  Fiction,  Non-Fiction,  Theater,  Classics,  Poetry,  History,  Philosophy, 
Juveniles,  Classical,  Pedagogical  and  Popular  records 

•  Subscriptions  to  all  French  newspapers  and  periodicals 

•  ASSTMIL  recorded  language  courses — 8  different  languages,  each  over 
130  recorded  lessons  with  textbook.  The  most  complete  and  thorough 
language  course  sold.  Exclusive  distributors  in  U.S.A. 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré — 1962  Edition — Special  $4.95  net 

Write  Dept.  H.  For  Information 

FRENCH  BOOKS  UNLIMITED 

—a  division  of  FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

La  MAISON  FRANÇAISE  610  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  20,  New  York  Circle  7-2150 

Serving  Students  of  French  since  1928 
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Modem  language 
teaching  for  all 
grades  in  every  school  ! 


RCA  wheels  in  a  new  era  in  language  teaching 
with  the  low-cost  Mobile  Language  Laboratory. 
A  completely  self-contained  unit,  the  RCA 
Mobile  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  10  students  and  instructor — in  any  class¬ 
room.  Just  roll  it  in,  plug  it  in,  and  teach! 

Simple?  Yes,  and  versatile,  too.  The  Mobile 
Lab  is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  regular  Listen-Respond  system:  you  can 
monitor  and  communicate  with  each  student, 
record  each  student’s  performance.  And  it’s  all 
done  with  a  single,  never-so-simple-to-operate 
control  panel.  Student  equipment  consists  of  a 
combination  headset,  amplifier  and  microphone 
especially  designed  for  low-level  “close  talking,” 
so  that  the  recitation  of  all  ten  students  will 
not  disturb  other  members  of  the  class. 

It’s  a  remarkable  unit  that  can  be  used  at  all 


grade  levels.  It  can  serve  as  the  main  laboratory, 
as  a  starter  unit  for  the  school  that  wishes  to 
experiment,  or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing 
laboratory.  The  RCA  Mobile  Laboratory  is 
remarkably  priced,  too — less  than  $1,000 — for 
a  complete  10-student  laboratory! 

Immediate  demonstrations  arranged  without 
obligation.  For  details  on  this  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  RCA  Educational  Electronic 
Products  line,  write  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


I - 

A  NEW  CIVILIZATION  TEXT  FROM  A.  C.  C.  . .  . 

La  France  d'aufrefois  ef  d'aujourd'hui 

Second  Edition 

By  Charles  R.  Bagley  and  George  E.  Diller,  both  of  Dartmouth 
College.  For  second-year  courses,  this  inclusive  text  introduces 
students  to  all  important  aspects  of  French  civilization,  past  and 
present.  The  book  is  simple  in  language  but  mature  in  content. 

240  p.,  %3.75 

AND  PAPERBACK  READERS  .  .  . 

Nationale  6 

By  Jean- Jacques  Bernard.  Edited  by  Alexander  Y.  Kroff  and 
Karl  G.  Bottkc,  both  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  five-act 
play,  an  outstanding  example  of  the  author’s  use  of  le  théâtre 
du  silence,  provides  a  study  of  youthful  idealism  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  modem  French  middle  class.  190  p.,  Ulus.,  $1.65 

Nineteenth  Century  French  Verse 

Edited  by  Joseph  S.  Galland  and  Roger  Cros.  With  126  selec¬ 
tions,  the  editors  present  the  main  works  of  17  great  poets  and 
relate  their  poems  to  the  Romantic,  Parnassian,  and  Symbolist 
schools  of  literature.  351  p.,  $2.65 

Medieval  French  Literature: 

Representative  Selections  in  Modernized  Versions 

Edited  by  Thomas  R.  Palfrey,  Northwestern  University;  and 
William  C.  Holbrook,  Hampden-Sidney  College.  This  collection 
includes  modernized  versions  of  la  Geste  de  Charlemagne,  les 
Romans  Bretons,  Chanson  de  toile,  lyrics  by  Chartier  and  other 
medieval  literature.  336  p.,  $2.65 

Petite  Anthologie:  poésies  françaises 

Edited  by  Thomas  R.  Palfrey,  Northwestern  University;  and 
Samuel  F.  Will,  Indiana  University.  55  well-known  poems  by 
d’Orléans,  VUlon,  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  Lamartine,  and  others. 

139  p.,  $1.65 

Les  Grands  Savants  français: 

Lectures  scientifiques 

Edited  by  Louis  F.  Sas,  The  City  College  of  New  York. 
book  includes  biographical  sketches  and  representative  writings 
of  leading  French  scientists  from  the  17th  century  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  period,  P'> 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC 

I  34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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SCRIBNER  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  FRENCH 


BASIC  FRENCH:  An  Oral  Approach 


Ry  Bruce  H.  Mainous.  This  new  elementary  grammar  effec¬ 
tively  promotes  conversational  ability  through  a  strong  emphasis 
on  vocabulary  and  pronunciation.  The  grammar  it  presents  is 
practical  grammar,  with  emphasis  on  those  principles  necessary 
for  conversation.  Student  interest  will  he  captured  hy  the 
Conversations,  dealing  with  the  problems  and  interests  of  uni¬ 
versity  students  in  Paris.  Ulus.  Tapes  available.  $5.50 


INVITATION 

AU 

VOYAGE 


Edited  by  Elelen  M.  Davison  ir  Rita  Arthur.  A  fascinating  tour 
of  eight  major  French  provinces  is  offered  in  this  new  inter¬ 
mediate  anthology.  Students  will  find  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
provinces  by  such  major  French  writers  as  Maurois,  Romains, 
Rostand,  Daudet,  and  Balzac.  Features  include  résumés,  regional 
songs  and  dances.  44  pages  of  photographs,  11  maps.  $4.75 


MODERN  STUDENT'S  LIBRARY 


Balzac:  LE  PERE  GORIOT  Flaubert:  MADAME  BOVARY 
Maupassant:  PIERRE  ET  JE,-\N  Prévost:  MANON  LESCAUT 
Stendhal:  LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR  Zola:  GERMINAL 
Introduction  and  notes  Clothbound  Each,  $1.95 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  College  Department  «  597  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  17,  N.Y, 
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WALK 

THROUGH  A 
UNGUATRAINr 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Remote  Control 

means: 

•  desk  top  teacher  console  of  simple  design 
eliminating  necessity  of  tape  recorders  at 
teacher  position. 

•  student  position  with  only  one  switch  to 
operate.  No  tapes  to  manipulate;  light¬ 
weight  headset-microphone  combination 
frees  hands  for  taking  notes. 

•  important  space  savings  because  all  oper¬ 
ating  equipment  —  automatic  tape  car¬ 
tridges,  tape  recorders,  amplifiers  and 
power  supply  —  is  placed  in  an  out  of 
the  way  cabinet  remotely  controlled  from 
teacher  and  student  positions. 


Another  first  in  teaching  languages  from 
Science  Electronics  brings  a  mobile  class¬ 
room  for  18  students  in  a  36  foot  van  to  the 
rural  or  urban  school  system  for  elementary 
schools  or  space-crowded  high  schools. 

In  electronic  language  laboratory  systems, 
the  trend  is  to  automatic  control  equipment, 
and  nowhere  is  this  trend  better  seen  than 
in  the  LinguaTRAINER  Instruction  Van. 

Write  for  LinguaTRAINER  System  and 
LinguaTRAINER  Van  Brochures  and  ar¬ 
ticle  reprint  “Technology  To  The  Rescue” 
by  Christine  M.  Gibson  and  Professor 
1.  A.  Richards  of  Harvard  University. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES.  Inc. 


French  for  Review 

Edward  T.  Heise.  A  new  grammar  review  that  stresses  pattern  sen¬ 
tences,  In  each  of  the  twelve  lessons,  numerous  sentences  are  presented. 
They  illustrate  all  aspects  of  the  subject  at  hand.  Brief  grammatical 
conclusions  follow. 

Other  features:  supplementary  grammatical  section;  many  exercises, 
which  emphasize  “patterns”;  English-to-French  exercises  in  a  separate 
section;  paradigms,  vocabularies,  verb  tables;  valuable  material  on 
verbs  and  prepositions  on  the  front  and  back  end  sheets.  $3.00 

Tapes:  All  pattern  sentences  have  been  recorded,  as  have  selected 
exercises  from  all  twelve  lessons.  Specifications:  3  reels  @3%  ips, 
full  track.  $15.00 

Bonjour  Paris 

Auréa  Guinnard.  A  conversational  reader  for  second  semester  or  sec¬ 
ond  year.  The  book  also  serves  as  an  introduction  to  civilization  and 
as  an  “invisible”  grammar  review.  Varied  exercises.  $2.50 

FOR  THE  SPRING  SEMESTER  .  .  . 

Les  Jumeaux  de  L’Hôtel  Corneille, 

Edmond  About 

W.  Lewis  Fleming,  editor.  An  all-French  text  with  an  all-French 
vocabulary.  Questions  face  text.  Corresponding  drills  and  an  original 
section  on  genders  follow.  The  French  definitions  make  the  vocabulary 
usable  with  other  readers. 

IN  PREPARATION... 

Practical  Conversational  French 

William  H.  Buffum  and  Charles  Régis  Michaud.  A  first-year  book  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who  want  a  functional,  non-traditional, 
inductive  approach  to  the  language.  Each  lesson  includes  sections 
entitled  Etude  de  verbes  and  Remarques,  which  present  tense  forma¬ 
tions,  etc.,  and  grammatical  interpretation  respectively.  Exercises  are 
in  French.  Stress  is  on  oral  practice.  Tapes  will  be  available. 

The  Odyssey  Press,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3 
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RONALD  books  for  college  French  courses  .  . 


CONTES  à  LIRE  et  à  RACONTER 

Edited  by  Neal  Dow  and  Patrick  R.  Vincent 
— both  Duke  University 


This  well-planned  anthology  has  been 
arranged  and  edited  for  the  maximum 
integration  of  instruction  in  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing.  Exercises  and 
story  materials  have  been  skillfully 
combined  to  elicit  from  the  student 
a  real  understanding  of  what  is  being 
read  rather  than  to  secure  mere 
mechanical  proficiency.  Running  ques¬ 
tions  provide  a  controlled  guide  insur¬ 
ing  comprehension  without  excessive 


translation.  Sujets  de  causeries,  suit¬ 
able  for  both  written  and  oral  practice, 
otfer  topics  that  arise  naturally  from 
the  stories.  The  English  résumés  are 
closely  attuned  to  the  language  and 
vocabulary  of  the  particular  story.  An 
extensive  vocabulary  is  included.  “An 
excellent  method  for  studying  style.” 
— Thomas  E.  Marshall,  University  of 
Oregon.  1960.  286  pp.  %3.75 


HIER  et  AUJOURD’HUI 

Premières  Lectures  Littéraires 

Selected  and  edited  by  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  University;  and 


Anne  Prioleau  Jones, 

A  representative  collection  of  French 
literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  The  sixteen  selections  reflect 
the  flavor  of  the  language  as  written 
by  such  notable  stylists  as  Daudet, 
Anatole  France,  Colette,  and  André 
Gide.  The  book  provides  basic  bi¬ 
ographical  and  critical  information 
and  explains  exceptional  language 
usages.  Excercises  stimulate  student 


Lawrence  College 

thinking  and  furnish  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion.  None  of  the  texts  are  simplified 
although  the  two  medieval  lais  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  modern  French.  “An  excit¬ 
ing  collection  of  truly  first-rate  French 
masterpieces.” — Paul  F.  AngioUo,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville.  “An  excellent 
selection  of  texts.” — Jean  Devaud, 
University  of  Chicago.  1958.  168  pp. 

$3.00 


A  ERENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska:  and 
diaries  G.  Rowe.  Schreiner  Institute 


Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline  and 
exposition,  this  popular  textbook  pro¬ 
vides  complete  coverage  of  grammar 
and  idiom  and  a  wide  variety  of  ex¬ 
ercises  to  broaden  vocabulary  and  in¬ 
sure  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  language. 
Oral-aural  exercises  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  the  basic  language  pattern 
and  to  think  in  French.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  a  concise  statement  of 


grammatical  points,  several  exercises, 
oral  reading  passages  with  questions, 
English  to  French  compositions,  and 
optional  translations  from  French  to 
English.  “As  complete  a  reference 
grammar  as  an  undergraduate  needs 
for  four  years  of  serious  study.” — 
The  News  Bulletin  of  the  RM 
MLA.  2nd  Ed.,  1957.  335  pp.  $4.00 


The  Ronald  Press  Company _ 

“  15  £asf  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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Language  Conversation 

PICTURE  CHARTS 


16  Multicolored  Charts  Each  36x26" 


Chart  FLP8  The  Railway  Station 


Graphic  presentations  of  everyday  life  which  serve  to  stimulate 
conversation,  build  vocabulary,  and  provide  atmosphere  with 
local  color.  Effective  teaching  and  learning  tools  in  any  language 
classroom. 

These  16  charts  are  printed  back-to-back  on  eight  sheets  of  heavy 
paper  with  edges  taped.  Sold  only  in  sets. 


FLPl  The  Carpenter’s  Workshop 
FLP9  The  Airport 
FLP2  The  Shoemaker’s  Shop 
FLPIO  Highway  Transportation 
1TP3  The  Bakery 
FLPllThe  Village  Square 
FLP4  The  Auto  Service 
FLP12  The  Farmyard 


FLP5  The  Coal  Mine 
FLPl 3  Highway  Construction 
FLP6  Farmyard  Feeding 
FLP14The  Butcher 
FLP7  The  Postoffice 
FLPl 5  The  Beauty  &  Barber  Shop 
FLP8  The  Railway  Station 
FLPl 6  The  Smithy 


Net  School  Price  f.o.b.  Chicago 

FLP16-52  Complete  set  of  16  heavy  paper  charts,  edges  taped,  in 
steel  fountainhead,  on  tripod  stand  . $39.50 


French-text  teacher’s  manual  free 


DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  MAP  MAKERS 


5235  Ravenswood  Avenue  •  Chicago  40,  III. 
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A  coordinated  set  of  materials  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 

Designed  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  HASH  CAH9S 

Two  sets  as  illustrated: 


French  Vocabulary  Words  French  Phrase-Sentences 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS: 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  on 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back. 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARDS: 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combining 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 


No  English  used  in  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  directions  for  use, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  size  3"  x  6", 
List  price  per  set  $1.00. 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Generous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  to 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  English 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teacher, 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulary 
with  translations.  64  834"  x  11"  pages. 

Price  $1  ,00 

SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 

8986  Manchester  Ave.  C,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 

THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

EXAMINATION  ORDER  FORM  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEACHING  MATERIALS 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Sfou  may  send  me  .  complete  set(s)  of  You  may  bill  me  at  your  low  examination  price  of 

=rench  Teaching  Materials,  consisting  of  one  set  $2.00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  handtog. 

French  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Phrase-  (List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  and  handling.) 

Sentence  Cards,  and  one  copy  of  the  workbook,  within  ten  days  I  Will:  (a)  remit  $2.00  per  set;  or 

‘j’étudie  le  français.”  (b)  return  the  set(s)  and  owe  you  nothing. 

(Not  more  than  three  sets  at  the  Examination  Price.) 


■iAME  .. 
iDDRESS 


POSITION 


“TO  HOLD,  AS  ’TWERE 
THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE” 


Hamlet  was  advising  actors  when  he  spoke  these 
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La  France,  laboratoire  dramatique, 
de  Jarry  à  Ionesco* 


par  Jacques  Lusseyran 


PETITE  CONFERENCE  a  pour  point  de  départ  une  sur¬ 
prise.  Une  surprise  que  j’ai  longtemps  eue— et  que  j’ai  encore— en  pré¬ 
sence  de  toute  une  portion  de  la  production  dramatique  française  depuis 
une  cinquantaine  d’années,  celle  qu’on  avait  l’habitude,  il  y  a  quelque 
temps,  d’appeler  le  “théâtre  d’avant-garde.’’ 

Ma  surprise— comprenez-le  bien— n’est  pas  de  rencontrer  des  œuvres 
dramatiques  étranges,  paradoxales,  agressives,  subversives  parfois  même 
(cette  surprise-là,  nous  l’avons  tous  éprouvée  un  jour,  mais  nous  l’avons 
épuisée  depuis  longtemps).  Elle  est,  bien  plutôt,  de  constater  que  ces 
œuvres  étranges,  ces  œuvres  de  désordre,  ces  œuvres  de  provocation 
ouverte  aient  été  adoptées  aussi  complètement  par  le  public  français  et, 
au-delà  du  public  de  la  France  même,  par  tous  les  amis  de  la  France  à 
l’étranger  et  notamment  aux  Etats-Unis. 

En  d’autres  termes,  je  suis  surpris  de  constater  que  le  théâtre  autrefois 
d’  “avant-garde”  ait  pu  devenir  sinon  une  part  du  théâtre  classique  de 
la  France,  du  moins  une  part  admise,  que  ces  auteurs  déraisonnables  ou 
du  moins  irrationnalistes  aient  été  admis  comme  invités  au  banquet  gé¬ 
néral  de  la  littérature  et  des  arts.  Il  y  a  là  un  phénomène  qui  me  paraît 
digne  d’intérêt. 

Au  reste,  je  n’emploierai  plus  cette  expression  de  “théâtre  d’avant- 
garde,”  parce  que,  si  au  temps  d’Apollinaire,  ou  de  Roger  Vitrac  à 
l’époque  surréaliste,  ces  œuvres  dramatiques  étaient  bien  des  œuvres 
d’  “avant-garde,”  elles  ne  sont  plus  telles  aujourd’hui.  L’homme  qui  a 
longtemps  symbolisé  les  plus  audacieuses  expériences  dans  les  divers  do¬ 
maines  artistiques  en  France  (Jean  Cocteau)  est  aujourd’hui  de  l’Aca¬ 
démie  Française. 

Et  puis,  afin  de  citer  un  fait  plus  quotidien,  je  pense  à  l’aventure  de 
l’un  de  mes  camarades:  Nicolas  Bataille,  le  jeune  metteur  en  scène  de 
La  Cantatrice  chauve  d’Eugène  Ionesco  en  1950,  à  Paris  au  Théâtre 
des  Noctambules.  Ce  même  Nicolas  Bataille,  6  ans  plus  tard,  devait  re¬ 
prendre  la  pièce  dans  le  tout  petit  théâtre  de  la  Huchette,  et  maintenir 
ce  spectacle  pendant  cinq  années  sans  interruption. 


•  Conférence  prononcée  au  Congrès  de  l’American  Association  o£  Teachers  of 
French,  à  Philadelphie,  le  30  décembre  1960. 
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Je  ne  voudrais  pas  vous  faire  un  historique,  ni  surtout  une  chrono¬ 
logie.  J'aimerais  plutôt  me  livrer  à  des  réflexions  très  libres  sur  1  Ordre 
qu’il  est  possible  de  lire  à  travers  ce  Désordre  du  théâtre  expérimental 
en  France  depuis  cinquante  ans. 

Tout  a  donc  commencé  ce  10  décembre  1896,  lorsque,  à  Paris,  au  théâ¬ 
tre  de  l’Œuvre,  Lugné  Poe  eut  le  courage,  la  folle  témérité  de  faire 
jouer  VUbu  Roi  d’Alfred  Jarry.  Il  y  avait  là  une  œuvre  non  seulement 
provocante  mais  certainement  agressive.  Une  œuvre  qui  ne  Parlait  pas, 
mais  qui  Battait.  Elle  donnait  des  coups  aux  spectateurs:  des  coups  avec 
les  mots,  des  coups  avec  les  situations.  Elle  les  insultait.  Elle  les  irritait. 
Elle  les  faisait  tomber  des  tous  les  piédestaux,  de  toutes  les  tribunes,  et 
même  de  toutes  les  chaises  sur  lesquels  ils  avaient  pu  prendre  place  au 
cours  de  leur  vie. 

Et  puis,  cette  œuvre  de  Jarry  était-elle  une  Œuvre?  C’est  à  peine  siir. 
C’était  une  pochade.  C’était  une  grosse  farce.  Pas  même  une  bouffo- 
nerie:  un  canular  de  collège  (vous  le  savez  tous)  à  peine  modifié  depuis 
le  temps  où  Alfred  Jarry  chahutait  professeurs  et  camarades  au  collège 
de  Laval.  ^ 

Voilà  donc  qu’une  farce  de  collège  est  jugée  digne  soudain,  par  un 
très  grand  acteur  et  metteur  en  scène  français,  de  la  représentation  pu¬ 
blique.  Elle  provoque  des  sifflets,  mais  des  applaudissements  aussi. 

Maintenant,  qu’est-ce  qu’C/ÙM  Roù  Un  simple  geste  de  colère?  Dans 
une  certaine  mesure  sans  doute.  Une  colère  un  peu  grimaçante  même: 
vous  connaissez  tous  la  longue  parodie  du  “décervelage.” 

Pourtant  il  y  avait  plus:  une  intention.  Une  intention  que  Jarry 
n’avouait  pas,  mais  que  quelques  spectateurs  ont  soupçonnée.  Du  reste, 
notons  que  les  intentions  de  ce  type  d’œuvre  n’ont  pas  besoin  d’être  ex¬ 
plicites:  il  suffit  qu’elles  soient  efficaces.  Et  celle  de  Jarry  dans  Uhu  Roi 
était  sûrement  efficace,  puisqu’elle  n’a  pas  simplement  porté  sur  le  public 
de  1896,  mais  s’est  répercutée,  de  la  plus  durable  et  surprenante  ma¬ 
nière,  jusqu’à  nos  jours.  En  a-t-on  parlé  de  Jarry!  On  ne  compte  plus 
les  auteurs  de  théâtre  qui  se  sont  sinon  inspirés  de  lui,  du  moins  recom¬ 
mandés  de  son  précédent.  Le  Surréalisme  avait  fait  de  lui  une  sorte  de 
héros,  d’intercesseur. 

Quelle  était  donc  cette  intention  cachée  derrière  l’agression,  derrière 
l’attaque  de  toutes  les  conventions  et  de  toutes  les  habitudes?  Ecoutez-la! 
Je  vais  pouvoir  la  lire  sous  une  forme  brève. 

Jarry  donne  un  jour  une  conférence  au  Grand  Palais  sur  “l’art  et  les 
artistes,’’  et  comme  le  Docteur  Saltas,  après  la  conférence,  lui  disait: 
“Mon  cher  ami,  c’était  très  intéressant,  mais  je  n’ai  rien  compris,”  Jarry 
a  simplement  répondu:  “C’est  bien  ce  que  je  cherchais.  Car  raconter  des 
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choses  compréhensibles  ne  sert  qu’à  alourdir  l’esprit  et  fausser  la  mé¬ 
moire,  tandis  que  l’absurde  exerce  l’esprit  et  fait  travailler  la  mémoire.” 

Faut-il  prendre  ce  que  dit  Jarry  dans  ces  circonstances  au  sérieux?  Ne 
comptez  pas  sur  moi  pour  vous  répondre.  Nous  sommes  aujourd’hui  en 
presence  d  un  sujet  ou  il  n  y  a  pas  de  vérité  fixe.  Nous  sommes  sollicités 
d  interpréter  dans  toutes  les  directions,  librement. 

En  tous  cas,  jusque  vers  1920,  on  a  vu  se  développer  des  tentatives  de 
theatre  (dont  le  point  de  depart  du  reste  pourrait  être  souvent  trouvé 
dans  la  production  symboliste  de  Maeterlinck  et  dans  le  Théâtre  Libre). 
Des  tentatives,  des  expériences  de  laboratoire  (et  voici  que  le  titre  de 
ma  conférence  apparaît  pour  la  première  fois).  Ici  l’auteur  visiblement 
ne  cherche  pas  à  composer  un  spectacle  dont  la  cohérence  propre  créerait 
l’émotion  et  la  beauté.  Mais  des  spectacles  qui  introduisent  un  nouveau 
mode  de  communication  entre  l’auteur  et  son  public.  Je  songe  à  des  ar¬ 
tistes  tels  que  Henri-René  Lenormand,  Henri  Hertz  ou  Henri  Strentz. 
Toutefois  ce  n’étaient  encore  que  de  brefs  efforts. 

Il  faut  attendre  jusqu’à  1917,  cette  année  de  la  guerre  mondiale  des 
quatre  la  plus  dure,  celle  qui  a  scellé  l’amitié  des  Etats-Unis  et  de  la 
France  en  ce  siècle,  pour  que,  brusquement,  à  Paris,  au  mois  de  juin, 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  parvienne  à  faire  représenter  Les  Mamelles  de 
T  irésias. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  insister  sur  l’originalité  de  cette  œuvre,  qui  n’est  que 
trop  évidente,  mais  sur  le  fait  qu’elle  a  été  créée  en  pleine  guerre,  au 
moment  de  l’ultime  tension  avant  la  victoire. 

Les  Mamelles  de  Tirésias  sont  de  la  famille  de  Jarry,  quoique  le  ton 
en  soit  bien  différent.  C’est  encore  de  la  provocation.  Mais  la  provoca¬ 
tion  a,  cette  fois,  le  sourire.  L’agression  parle  poésie.  Apollinaire  est  un 
charmeur.  Il  n’est  pas  un  homme  furieux.  Il  crée  en  tous  cas  un  spec¬ 
tacle  déconcertant,  un  spectacle  où  la  raison  se  perd,  qui  laisse  tout  au 
plus  entrevoir  sa  raison  d’être  et  son  sujet. 

Ce  sujet,  quel  est-il?  On  en  a  beaucoup  discuté,  sans  grand  succès.  Ce 
qui  me  paraît  le  plus  “probable”  (et  je  n’irai  pas  jusqu’à  l’affirmation), 
c’est  que  Les  Mamelles  de  Tirésias  sont  une  œuvre  qui  concerne  la  po¬ 
pulation:  la  dépopulation,  qui  est  causée  par  les  guerres,  et  la  repopu¬ 
lation,  qui  est  causée  par  l’amour. 

Tel  est,  semble-t-il,  le  sujet,  mais  traité  avec  tant  de  fantaisie,  de  ca¬ 
price,  d’irrégularité  qu’on  ne  s’y  retrouve  pas  bien. 

Pensons  à  cela:  ce  poète,  Apollinaire  (qui  lui-même  a  fait  la  guerre 
dans  les  tranchées  de  Champagne,  a  été  blessé,  vient  d’être  trépané),  ce 
poète  nous  parle  de  la  vie  au  moment  où  la  mort  est  la  plus  proche.  Il 
nous  raconte  qu’il  faut  penser— et  cette  fois  sérieusement— à  fabriquer 
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d’autres  hommes,  et  à  les  fabriquer,  si  possible,  dans  le  plaisir  et  la 
bonne  humeuri  Etrange  sujet  en  période  de  guerre.  Et  qui,  vous  le  sen¬ 
tez,  contenait  quelques  sous-entendus  agressifs  à  nouveau. 

Il  reste  qu’Apollinaire,  avec  Les  Mamelles  de  T irésias,  donne  au  théâ¬ 
tre  expérimental  français  ses  véritables  lettres  de  créance.  Il  lui  donne 
non  seulement  valeur  dramatique,  mais  valeur  imaginative,  poétique,  va¬ 
leur  d’art.  Et  il  compose  la  première  oeuvre  authentiquement  surréaliste 
de  la  littérature  française.  Dois-je  rappeler  que  c’est  justement  dans  la 
préface  écrite  par  Apollinaire  pour  sa  pièce  que  le  mot  “surréaliste” 
apparaît  d’abord?  Il  le  dit  lui-même:  il  se  permet  un  néologisme.  Ainsi, 
donc,  avec  Apollinaire,  toute  une  partie  du  théâtre  ne  va  plus  nous  mon¬ 
trer  la  réalité.  Ou  plutôt  si.  Mais  la  réalité  vue  à  un  autre  étage  que 
celui  auquel  notre  vie  courante  nous  permet  de  l’aborder. 

C’est  alors  l’époque  surréaliste  qui  s’ouvre,  avec  les  manifestes  Dada, 
puis  bientôt  le  regroupement  des  forces  surréalistes  jusqu’au  premier 
grand  Manifeste  de  1924.  Et  le  théâtre  expérimental  va  enfin  se  déve¬ 
lopper  largement. 

Ici  trop  de  noms  sont  à  citer.  Je  n’en  citerai  donc  que  deux:  Roger 
Vitrac  et  Georges  Neveux. 

Ces  artistes,  entre  1925  et  1932,  nous  présentent  des  tentatives  drama¬ 
tiques  d’une  forme  plus  claire— avouons-le— que  celles  de  Jarry  ou  d’Apol¬ 
linaire,  quoique  dans  la  même  tradition.  Dans  des  œuvres  telles,  par 
exemple,  que  Juliette  ou  la  Clé  des  Songes  de  Georges  Neveux,  et  cet 
appendice  à  Juliette  ou  la  Clé  des  Songes  auquel  Neveux  avait  donné 
le  titre  si  suggestif  de  Bureau  central  des  rêves,  ces  auteurs  veulent  évi¬ 
demment  nous  présenter  un  théâtre  qui,  au  lieu  de  peindre  la  réalité 
courante,  peint  le  rêve,  l’univers  onirique. 

Pourtant,  je  ne  pense  pas  que  cela  épuise  le  problème.  Vitrac  et  Neveux 
abordent,  sans  doute,  sur  la  scène,  cette  partie  de  notre  existence  qui 
échappe  à  notre  vision  immédiate,  à  nos  interprétations  rationnelles,  aux 
élucidations  de  première  instance.  Ils  nous  présentent  cette  zone  obscure 
à  laquelle  on  donne  généralement  ces  noms  en  somme  confus  de  “sub¬ 
conscient”  ou  d’  “inconscient.” 

Il  est  clair  par  exemple  que  Les  mystères  de  l’amour  de  Roger  Vitrac, 
en  1927,  sont  purement  et  simplement  l’incarnation,  la  mise  en  scène 
d’une  expérience  onirique. 

Allons  plus  loin  cependant.  L’effort  de  Roger  Vitrac  ou  de  Georges 
Neveux  a  consisté  surtout,  il  me  semble,  à  isoler  les  moments  de  notre 
vie  psychique,  afin  de  montrer  plus  clairement  que  jamais  la  place  réelle 
que  chacun  d’eux  occupe. 

Il  est  frappant,  dans  Les  mystères  de  l’amour  comme  dans  un  grand 
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nombre  de  pièces  de  ce  type,  que  très  souvent  des  personnages  sont  là 
devant  nous,  sur  la  scène,  tranquilles,  disant  des  banalités.  Puis,  brusque¬ 
ment,  il  leur  arrive  un  accident.  Par  exemple,  cinq  ou  six  personnages 
sont  autour  d’une  table.  L’un  d’eux  raconte  aux  autres  une  histoire, 
comme  on  le  ferait  en  famille.  Et  soudain  l’un  des  personnages  s’écroule. 
Il  s’affaisse  sur  sa  chaise.  Il  tombe  à  terre.  Voici  même  que  le  sang  se 
met  à  couler.  Qu’est-il  donc  arrivé?  Quelqu’un  l’a-t-il  frappé?  Non.  Du 
moins,  nous  ne  l’avons  pas  vu. 

Le  coup,  certainement,  n’a  pas  été  physique,  n’a  pas  été  visible.  Pour¬ 
tant  il  y  a  eu  coup:  quelqu’un  a  jeté  vers  lui  (nous  le  découvrons  si  nous 
sommes  attentifs)  une  intention  mauvaise,  une  pensée  de  haine  et  peut- 
être  même  une  pensée  homicide.  C’est  qu’un  “volt”  mortel,  ou  un  volt 
qui  blesse  (ce  langage  qui  d’ordinaire  appartient  aux  études  métapsy- 
chiques  me  semble  de  rigueur  ici)  a  été  dirigé  vers  ce  personnage.  Nous 
n’avons  pas  pu  voir  le  “volt,”  mais  nous  en  voyons  les  conséquences. 
Ainsi,  le  théâtre  surréaliste  incarne  sur  la  scène  les  conséquences  des 
mouvements  non  directement  perceptibles  de  notre  vie.  Il  ne  s’agit  donc 
plus  simplement  d’un  univers  onirique.  L’univers  onirique  n’est  qu’un 
des  aspects  du  problème.  Il  s’agit  de  l’affirmation  implicite  que  toute 
une  partie  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  nos  existences  ne  saurait  relever  de 
notre  perception  immédiate,  et  que  cette  partie  a  droit,  de  la  part  des 
artistes,  à  la  priorité. 

Ce  théâtre,  en  outre,  accorde  une  place  significative  à  certains  “dépla¬ 
cements”  des  positions  respectives  des  personnages.  Vitrac,  une  fois  de 
plus,  donne  l’exemple  de  ce  phénomène  dans  Victor  ou  les  enfants  au 
pouvoir.  Vous  connaissez  cette  pièce  d’un  comique  auquel  il  me  semble 
difficile  de  ne  pas  être  sensible,  où  un  petit  garçon  de  neuf  ans  a  déjà 
atteint  la  taille  de  un  mètre  quatre-vingt,  parle  avec  une  voix  d’adulte 
et  s’adresse,  en  adulte,  à  tous  les  gens  groupés  autour  de  lui,  et  nous  les 
montre  avec  toute  leur  sottise,  toutes  leurs  limites,  finalement  toute  leur 
petitesse.  Il  y  a  là  bien  sûr  convention,  grossissement  digne  des  farces 
anciennes  ou  du  Guignol  Lyonnais.  Mais  le  résultat  n’en  est  pas  moins 
frappant.  Grâce  à  ce  subterfuge,  Vitrac  a  admirablement  décalé  toutes 
choses,  et  a  réussi  une  satire  de  la  société  des  Grandes  Personnes  très 
efficace. 

Ainsi,  l’agression,  la  provocation,  presque  physique,  du  Père  Ubu,  ou 
bien  le  charme  inquiétant  d’Apollinaire  ont  fait  place,  chez  les  surréa¬ 
listes,  à  une  méthode.  Il  n’est  désormais  plus  possible  de  parler  de  théâ¬ 
tre  expérimental  au  sens  strict  du  terme. 

De  plus,  peu  à  peu,  ces  tentatives  vont  s’infiltrer  dans  l’ensemble  de 
la  production  dramatique  française  à  partir  de  1925,  1930.  C’est  à  peine 
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si,  dès  lors,  nous  pouvons  encore  rencontrer  des  œuvres  de  théâtre  qui 
n’aient  pas  accueilli,  consciemment  ou  non,  certaines  de  ces  trouvailles, 
de  ces  recettes  d'analyse. 

Nous  sommes  parvenus  aux  quinze  dernières  années  et  à  des  œuvres 
aussi  diverses  que  celles  de  Jacques  Audiberti,  d’Arthur  Adamov, 
d’Eugène  Ionesco  et  même  de  Jean  Genet,  quoique  le  cas  de  Genet  soit, 
à  beaucoup  d’égards,  unique.  Personne  ne  contestera,  je  pense,  que  de 
telles  œuvres  relèvent  de  cette  tradition  expérimentale.  Je  suis  constam¬ 
ment  frappé  par  la  parenté  de  ces  œuvres  et  des  œuvres  surréalistes. 
Toutefois,  il  n’est  pas  question  de  décrire  Adamov  ou  Ionesco  comme 
de  purs  et  simples  surréalistes.  Ce  serait  une  vue  tronquée  de  leur 
œuvre.  Ils  cherchent  des  formules  nouvelles,  ils  s’adaptent  à  une  époque 
différente.  Leur  originalité  est  certaine.  La  filiation  ne  l’est  pas  moins. 

Malgré  les  différences  individuelles  très  marquées  qui  séparent  tous  ces 
auteurs,  des  traits  communs  peuvent  être  dégagés. 

Et,  avant  tout,  ce  désir— un  désir  qui  me  semble  très  fort,  et  même 
très  noble,  généreux— de  “crever  les  apparences.’’  Je  m’excuse  du  mot, 
mais  c’est  le  seul  qui  convienne:  crever  les  apparences,  comme  on  dit 
crever  une  toile. 

Ionesco  ne  crève  pas  les  apparences  au  nom  de  la  même  vue  du  monde 
que  Genet  par  exemple.  Mais,  chez  tous  les  deux,  le  geste,  l’acte  est  le 
même.  Leur  théâtre  consiste  dans  une  série  ininterrompue  de  gifles,  de 
coups  de  poing  (peu  importe),  bref  d’attaques  contre  l’ordre  de  nos  jour¬ 
nées,  de  nos  pensées,  de  nos  émotions,  de  nos  paroles,  de  nos  réflexes. 

Je  m’arrête  un  instant  sur  ce  mot:  réflexes.  En  effet  la  zone  que  Genet, 
Ionesco  ou  Adamov  atteignent  en  nous  ne  me  semble  pas  être  simple¬ 
ment  la  zone  onirique  de  notre  existence,  mais  celle,  plus  profonde,  de 
nos  réflexes  fondamentaux.  C’est  sur  ce  matériau  en  nous  que  ces  artistes 
tentent  de  travailler. 

Le  monde,  pour  eux  (c’est  là  leur  point  commun)  n’est  pas  du  tout  ce 
que  nous  imaginons  qu’il  est.  Il  n’a  pas  cette  simplicité  que  nos  esprits 
rudimentaires  lui  donnent,  ou  que  nos  habitudes  sociales  lui  imposent 
pour  des  raisons  de  pure  commodité  et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  pur  fonction¬ 
nement.  Sur  le  monde  réel,  notre  angle  de  vision  est  obtus  à  l’extrême. 
Et  il  semble  que  toutes  ces  œuvres  de  théâtre  soient  faites  pour  redresser 
cet  angle  ou  du  moins  pour  le  modifier.  Redresser  ne  conviendrait  pas, 
car  le  verbe  impliquerait  une  sorte  de  dogmatisme  qui  ne  me  paraît  pas 
présent  dans  ces  œuvres.  Pour  modifier  l’angle  sans  cesse,  afin  que  nous 
fassions  l’expérience  de  la  relativité  de  nos  connaissances,  de  nos  cro¬ 
yances,  de  notre  Bonne  Foi  même.  Je  pense  ici  à  Genet  tout  particulière¬ 
ment.  Modifier  les  angles  d’appréhension  du  monde.  Et  le  théâtre  va  être 
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une  exposition  des  différentes  postures  de  l’intelligence,  de  la  sensibilité, 
voire  des  désirs  les  plus  instinctifs  vis-à-vis  des  diverses  situations  de  la 
vie.  L’angle  de  vision  va  être  constamment  corrigé,  quelquefois  dans  un 
mouvement  extrêmement  rapide,  presque  kaléidoscopique,  au  point  de 
devenir  affolant  pour  le  public. 

Victime  du  Devoir  de  Ionesco,  en  1952,  est  très  représentatif  de  cette 
méthode.  En  effet,  dans  cette  pièce,  chacun  des  personnages  prend  la 
place  d’un  autre  à  un  moment  donné  de  la  représentation.  Nous  avons 
un  petit  bourgeois  poltron,  et  au  reste  fade,  Choubert;  un  inspecteur  de 
police;  nous  avons  enfin  ce  personnage  dont  le  nom  à  lui  seul  est  un 
calembour:  Nicolas  d’Eu.  Chacun  de  ces  personnages  se  substitue  à  un 
autre,  est  à  tour  de  rôle  victime  et  bourreau,  maltraite  et  est  maltraité. 
Quant  au  glissement  d’un  personnage  dans  un  autre,  il  s’opère  sans 
aucune  justification  rationnelle.  On  acquiert  même  très  vite  la  convic¬ 
tion  que  Ionesco  a  délibérément  rejeté  toute  explication.  Il  a  simple¬ 
ment  imposé  ses  substitutions.  Il  les  met  sous  nos  yeux  impérieusement, 
comme  on  braque  sous  les  yeux  de  quelqu’un,  en  pleine  nuit,  une  lampe 
de  poche. 

Il  est  vrai  que  Ionesco  finit  par  s’expliquer.  Il  le  fait  nettement,  se 
citant  lui-même  dans  sa  pièce.  Et  sans  doute  faut-il  le  prendre  au  sérieux 
lorsqu’il  met  dans  la  bouche  de  son  personnage,  Nicolas  d’Eu,  les  ex¬ 
plications  que  voici:  “M’inspirant  d’une  autre  logique  et  d’une  autre 
psychologie,  j’apporterai  de  la  contradiction  dans  la  non-contradiction, 
de  la  non-contradiction  dans  ce  que  le  sens  commun  juge  contradic¬ 
toire  . . .  Nous  abandonnerons  le  principe  de  l’identité  et  de  l’unité  des 
caractères,  au  profit  du  mouvement,  d’une  psychologie  dynamique . . . 
Nous  ne  sommes  pas  nous-mêmes  . . .  La  personnalité  n’existe  pas.  Il  n’y 
a  en  nous  que  des  forces  contradictoires  ou  non  contradictoires.  Cela 
ne  revient-il  pas  à  dire  que  Ionesco  cherche  à  s’accorder  dans  son  théâtre 
à  un  monde  qui  sera  plus  proche  du  monde  réel,  le  monde  réel  ne  com¬ 
portant  aucune  fixité  sinon  arbitraire,  aucune  identité  mais  un  passage, 
une  substitution  permanente  des  uns  aux  autres? 

Dans  le  théâtre  expérimental  (et  c’est  ce  qui  me  permet  de  le  désigner 
par  ce  mot  “laboratoire”),  les  auteurs  ne  s’intéressent  pas  tellement  aux 
procédés  qu’ils  emploient.  Tout  procédé  est  bon  qui  est  efficace.  Efficace 
sur  le  public  bien  sûr,  puisque  nous  sommes  au  théâtre.  C’est  pourquoi, 
entre  autres  exemples,  nous  avons  le  décor  scandaleux,  provocant  du 
Balcon  de  Genet,  exemple  désormais  célèbre. 

Tâchons  maintenant  d’observer  quelques-uns  de  ces  procédés  chez 
Ionesco  ou  Adamov,  chez  Genet  même.  Ces  auteurs  arrêtent  soudain  le 
discours  de  leurs  personnages.  Le  flot  des  paroles  est  interrompu.  Le 
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personnage  redit  la  même  phrase  plusieurs  fois.  C’est  ce  qu’on  pourrait 
appeler  la  “situation  du  phonographe  enrayé.’’  Les  spectateurs  éprou¬ 
vent,  immanquablement,  une  espèce  d’embarras,  comme  en  présence  d’un 
spectacle  légèrement  inconvenant.  Mais  cette  inconvenance,  loin  de  con¬ 
cerner  les  acteurs,  nous  concerne  nous.  Nous  le  sentons  confusément: 
c’est  notre  propre  inconvenance.  Nous  nous  savons  si  près  nous-mêmes 
de  ces  sortes  d’encombres  du  langage  et  de  la  viel 

Un  autre  procédé  est  la  répétition  d’une  même  phrase,  ou  de  plusieurs 
phrases  simples,  par  tous  les  personnages  qui  se  trouvent  en  scène.  In¬ 
définiment,  la  phrase  passe  de  l’un  à  l’autre,  comme  dans  une  sorte  de 
cercle  vicieux.  Ou  bien,  vous  avez  des  mots  qui  sautent,  qui  ne  sont  pas 
prononcés,  juste  au  milieu  d’une  phrase.  Dans  tous  les  cas,  ce  qui  compte, 
c’est  que  la  succession  ordinaire  de  nos  gestes  ou  de  nos  paroles  se  trouve 
rompue  en  un  point  donné,  que  la  chaîne  se  casse.  Et  véritablement,  ces 
auteurs  dramatiques  sont  tous  des  casseurs  de  chaînes,  et  d’enchaîne¬ 
ments.  Ce  sont  des  gens  qui  disjoignent.  Mais  la  rupture  à  laquelle  ils 
procèdent  est  consciencieuse,  et  non  pas  du  tout  accidentelle  ou  mala¬ 
droite.  Dans  La  Cantatrice  chauve,  il  est  possible  de  trouver  de  constants 
exemples  de  ces  procédés. 

Notre  vision  de  la  réalité,  encore  une  fois,  est  illusoire.  Et  cette  illusion 
engendre  nécessairement  le  mensonge,  la  haine,  la  tragédie,  la  sottise  et 
la  mort. 

En  commun,  ces  artistes  ont  aussi  l’idée  qu’ils  se  font  de  la  taille,  des 
proportions  humaines.  Je  ne  sais  si  vous  avez  été  comme  moi  frappés, 
peut-être  même  bouleversés,  dans  ces  œuvres,  par  la  présence  des  objets. 
Les  choses  sont  là,  beaucoup  plus  qu’elles  n’avaient  coutume  d’être  là, 
au  théâtre.  Songeons  au  théâtre  classique  français,  qui  est  le  modèle  d’un 
théâtre  “sans  objets,’’  d’un  théâtre  complètement  intérieur  à  ses  person¬ 
nages,  intérieur  aux  hommes.  Nous  sommes  désormais  très  loin  d’un  tel 
théâtre.  Ici  les  objets  arrivent  de  tous  les  côtés  à  la  fois:  ils  s’installent, 
ils  viennent  même  parfois  tenir  la  place  que  devraient  occuper  des  per¬ 
sonnages. 

Il  faut  citer,  à  ce  propos,  la  tentative  si  curieuse  d’Arthur  Adamov: 
L’Invasion.  Cette  pièce  où  les  papiers  que  l’un  des  personnages  a  écrits, 
les  notes  qu’il  a  prises,  recopiées,  etc . . ,  finissent  par  intervenir  comme 
s’ils  étaient  le  héros  de  la  pièce.  Les  papiers  se  substituent  aux  hommes. 
On  ne  voit  plus  qu’eux.  Ils  deviennent  un  grand  obstacle,  une  grande 
Chose  fascinante.  Nous  avons,  dans  le  même  sens,  la  pièce  de  Ionesco: 
Comment  s’en  débarrasser:  ce  corps  qui  pousse,  grandit  irrésistiblement, 
atteint  les  murs  de  la  chambre,  va  les  crever ...  Ou  encore,  chez  Genet, 
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la  place  obsédante  tenue  par  des  objets  tels  que  le  téléphone,  les  miroirs, 
les  dentelles. 

Les  objets  prennent  vie.  Les  voilà  animés.  Il  faut  que  l’homme  tienne 
compte  de  leur  présence  têtue.  Le  règne  de  l’homme,  à  la  fin,  n’est  plus 
entier.  Il  est  borné.  Et  il  ne  l’est  nulle  part  davantage  que  par  ces  objets 
-si  nous  pouvons  encore  user  de  ce  mot— que  sont  les  Rhinocéros  dans 
la  pièce  de  Ionesco  qui  porte  ce  titre. 

Le  règne  de  l’homme  s’arrête  beaucoup  plus  vite  qu’il  ne  s’arrêtait 
dans  le  théâtre  d’autrefois.  Par  conséquent  (au  moins  en  apparence),  la 
place  de  l’homme  est  plus  petite.  L’homme  n’a  pas  de  quoi  être  fier.  Il 
n’est  pas  très  bon  (il  s’en  faut  même  beaucoup  qu’il  soit  bon).  Tous  ces 
auteurs  insistent  de  façon  caustique,  brutale  sur  nos  limites  et  nos  vices. 

En  conclusion,  j’aimerais  poser  une  question.  Une  question  que  j’ai 
partiellement  retenue  jusqu’ici:  tout  ce  théâtre  a-t-il  un  sens?  A-t-il  une 
orientation  commune? 

Or  je  crois  que  cette  direction  commune  existe,  quoiqu’assez  large  et 
laissant  la  place  à  toutes  les  orientations  individuelles. 

Ce  théâtre  est-il  vraiment— comme  beaucoup  le  croient— le  royaume  de 
l’absurde,  le  royaume  de  l’incohérent,  le  royaume  de  l’irrationnel  et  le 
royaume  de  la  médisance?  Voire  de  la  calomnie  envers  les  hommes?  Je 
ne  parviens  pas  à  le  sentir  ainsi,  quant  à  moi,  et  suis  persuadé  que 
beaucoup  me  rejoindront  sur  ce  point. 

Il  y  a  sans  doute  cette  vision  brutale  de  la  vie  humaine  à  laquelle 
tout  à  l’heure  je  faisais  allusion.  Mais  il  y  a,  je  pense,  plus  de  confiance 
et  d’ambition  dans  ces  œuvres  que  de  désespoir  ou  de  pessimisme.  Car 
ce  théâtre  est  évidemment  imaginé  à  l’intention  d’un  public.  Ses  auteurs 
espèrent  ouvertement  “agiter”  les  spectateurs,  les  inquiéter. 

La  conviction  que  je  trouve  latente  de  Jarry  à  Ionesco  est  que  l’hu¬ 
manité  vit  dans  un  état  d’hypnose  ou,  plus  simplement,  de  demi-éveil, 
voire  moins  encore.  Et  c’est  de  cette  hypnose  que  le  théâtre  peut  peut- 
être  tenter  de  faire  sortir  ses  spectateurs.  Autrement  dit,  chaque  pièce 
sera  une  tentative  pour  réveiller  les  gens. 

Entrant  dans  la  salle,  tous  les  gens  dorment.  Certainement,  puisqu’ils 
sont  des  hommes.  Le  théâtre  est  là  pour  forcer  leur  attention.  De  là 
toutes  ces  techniques  bizarres,  tous  ces  procédés  inattendus,  déconcer¬ 
tants,  parfois  même  inutilement  laborieux.  Mais  le  compliqué,  l’insolite 
sont  faits  pour  nous  réveiller.  Toute  œuvre  exerce  la  fonction  d’une 
alerte.  Leur  ordre  d’efficacité  est  le  réveil. 

Nous  voyons  une  expérience  se  faire  devant  nous.  A  nous  de  la  pren¬ 
dre  pour  une  expérience.  Cocteau  disait  un  jour  que  la  poésie  était  une 
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“arme  secrète.”  Le  théâtre  expérimental  aussi  agit  à  la  façon  d’une  arme 
secrète. 

Nous  ne  savons  pas  toujours  bien  ce  qu’il  veut  de  nous,  ni  vers  quoi 
l’auteur  nous  tire.  Nous  ne  le  savons  peut-être  pas  bien,  mais  nous  nous 
sentons  tirés.  Et,  pour  l’auteur,  c’est  là  l’essentiel.  Nous  sommes  retirés 
de  notre  condition  habituelle.  Nous  sommes  jetés  contre  un  miroir.  Un 
miroir  déformant,  sans  doute;  presque  toutes  ces  œuvres  sont  des  miroirs 
déformants.  Mais  la  confrontation  des  différentes  images  de  nous-mêmes 
dans  ces  miroirs  déformants  risque,  à  la  longue,  de  nous  donner  une 
permission:  celle  d’acquérir  de  nous-mêmes  une  image  enfin  droite. 

Dans  un  laboratoire  de  science  naturelle,  fait-on,  après  tout,  quelque 
chose  dont  le  résultat  soit  à  l’avance  connu?  Certes  non.  On  essaie.  On 
essaie  selon  certaines  hypothèses.  Et  c’est  la  multiplication  des  essais,  des 
possibles  qui  est  le  moteur  de  la  recherche.  Eh  bien,  avec  tous  nos 
auteurs  d’aujourd’hui,  nous  avons  cette  attitude  de  l’intelligence.  Es¬ 
sayer,  et  non  pas  avec  l’intention  expresse  et  bornée  de  réussir,  mais  avec 
l’intention  d’augmenter  le  nombre  des  chances. 

Ces  expérimentations  multipliées  depuis  soixante  ans  au  théâtre  en 
France,  de  façon  un  peu  folle  mais  si  riche,  ont  le  mérite  du  moins  d’être 
désintéressées.  Nous  sommes,  en  politique,  en  publicité,  parfois  même  en 
éducation,  en  un  temps  de  manipulation  de  l’homme  par  l’homme.  Beau¬ 
coup  d’esprits  sont  à  l’heure  actuelle  à  la  recherche  des  moyens  qui  vont 
faire  bouger  les  volontés  à  distance,  qui  vont  les  déterminer  par  des  voies 
qui  ne  sont  pas  toujours  connues  de  ceux  auxquels  on  applique  ces 
moyens.  Et,  en  apparence,  le  théâtre  expérimental  français  se  situe  dans 
cette  classe  de  recherches. 

Toutefois  la  différence  est  réelle  car,  au  théâtre,  la  manipulation  est 
manipulation  d’art.  Elle  est  une  manipulation  désintéressée.  Nous 
sommes  libres  de  nous  associer  ou  de  ne  pas  nous  associer.  Nous  sommes 
libres  de  comprendre  ou  de  ne  pas  comprendre.  Et  si  tous  ces  auteurs 
veulent  nous  réveiller,  nous  sommes  libres  de  nous  réveiller  ou  de  dor¬ 
mir,  ou  même  de  nous  réveiller  autrement  qu’ils  ne  désirent  peut-être 
que  nous  le  fassions. 

Western  Reserve  University 


La  Répétition  dans  les  “Contes”  de  Voltaire 


par  Jean  Sareil 


JL  JLLORS  que  tous  les  aspects  importants  de  l’œuvre 

de  Voltaire  ont  fait  l’objet  de  travaux  considérables,  seul  son  comic|ue, 
c’est-à-dire  la  meilleure  part  de  son  génie,  n’a  jamais  été  étudié  de  façon 
vraiment  satisfaisante.  Ce  n’est  pas  là  un  hasard.  Dès  que  l’on  essaye 


d’isoler  ce  comique  pour  le  définir  et  l’analyser,  il  résiste  à  tous  les  efforts 


de  classification,  à  la  fois  trop  simple  et  trop  complexe  pour  être  réduit 
à  quelques  principes.  Et  pourtant  le  problème  n’est  pas  aussi  compliqué 
qu’il  semble  au  premier  abord.  Toute  l’erreur  vient,  à  mon  avis,  de  cette 
séparation  arbitraire  faite  entre  le  rire  et  l’œuvre  comme  si  le  rire  ne 
constituait  pas  un  élément  organique,  indissociable  des  idées  exprimées. 
Isoler  le  comique,  c’est  le  tuer,  et  cela  uniquement  dans  un  but  de  sim¬ 
plification!  Sorti  de  son  contexte,  il  n’est  plus  qu’un  catalogue  de  pro¬ 
cédés,  appliqués  d’instinct  par  l’auteur  et  expliqués  après  coup  par  le 
critique.  Or,  ces  procédés  se  retrouvent  identiques  chez  tous  les  humo¬ 
ristes,  quel  que  soit  leur  talent;  c’est  donc  la  preuve  qu’ils  n’ont  que  peu 
d’importance  en  eux-mêmes.  Aussi  peut-on  affirmer  que  toute  recherche 
technique  tournera  soit  à  l’énumération  soit  à  la  statistique  et  à  l’ana¬ 
lyse  quantitative  d’un  phénomène  dont  la  seule  mesure  est  qualitative. 

L’humour  par  répétition  est  particulièrement  caractéristique  du  conte 
voltairien.  Aussi  a-t-il  fait  l’objet  d’assez  nombreux  commentaires  qui 
n’ont  pourtant  pas  donné  de  résultats  appréciables  du  fait  que  toujours 
le  critique  se  borne  à  considérer  le  phénomène  sous  un  seul  aspect.  Je 
négligerai  donc  de  mentionner  des  travaux  méritoires  à  d’autres  titres 
mais  peu  utiles  à  cette  étude. 

L’humour  par  répétition  est  de  la  plus  haute  antiquité;  nul  ne  sau¬ 
rait  innover  en  la  matière  et  Voltaire  lui-même  n’y  fait  preuve  d’aucune 
originalité  technique.  Ce  qui  lui  est  personnel  c’est  l’importance  qu’il 
lui  accorde  et  qui  dépasse  de  beaucoup  le  domaine  du  rire.  Aussi  est-ce 
seulement  après  en  avoir  envisagé  les  répercussions  sur  le  sujet,  la  com¬ 
position  et  les  personnages  qu’il  sera  possible  d’en  considérer  les  impli¬ 
cations  comiques  qui,  remises  ainsi  à  leur  place  dans  le  conte,  ne  de¬ 
vraient  plus  soulever  de  difficultés  particulières. 

Au  niveau  le  plus  simple.  Voltaire  emploie  une  technique  assez  proche 
du  leit-motiv  wagnérien,  et  qui  consiste  à  marquer  par  un  qualificatif 
peu  usité  un  personnage  de  médiocre  importance,  comme  “l’interro¬ 
geant”  bailli  dans  L’Ingénu.  Quelquefois  il  ne  s’agit  plus  d’un  épithète 
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mais  d’un  groupe  de  mots:  Itobad,  dans  Zadig,  est  toujours  accompagné 
de  l’expression  “un  homme  comme  lui,”  qui  devient  “un  homme  comme 
moi,”  première  variation  élémentaire,  lorsqu’il  parle  de  lui. 

Le  jeu  se  développe  dans  Le  Taureau  blanc;  les  termes  deviennent  in¬ 
terchangeables  et  ne  sont  pas  absolument  constants:  “le  vieillard  Mam- 
brès,  ancien  mage  et  eunuque  des  pharaons,”^  devient  à  la  page  sui¬ 
vante:  “le  sage  Mambrès,  ancien  eunuque  et  mage  des  pharaons,”^  et 
un  peu  plus  tard:  “Ah!  divin  mage,  divin  eunuque, ’’^  “elle  partit  donc 
avec  ses  dames  du  palais  et  le  bon  mage  eunuque.”^ 

Un  procédé  de  qualification  automatique  risquerait  d’engendrer  la 
monotonie  avec  les  personnages  qui  reviennent  souvent;  aussi,  pour  ceux- 
ci,  Voltaire  ne  souligne-t-il  un  trait  de  caractère  que  lorsque  ce  trait  est 
contredit  par  les  événements.  Telle  est  la  douceur  des  mœurs  de  Candide, 
mentionnée  trois  fois,  à  l’occasion  de  chacun  des  meurtres  qu’il  commet. ^ 

Si  le  personnage  a  deux  caractéristiques,  comme  Mesrour,  le  croche- 
teur  borgne,  nous  aurons  successivement  le  thème  de  la  vision:  voir, 
borgne,  aveugle,  et  celui  du  crocheteur  (en  opposition  au  thème  de  l’élé¬ 
gance  de  sa  conquête). 

Ainsi,  à  ce  premier  stade,  le  leit-motiv  aura  pour  fonction  essentielle 
de  fixer  un  détail  physique  ou  psychologique  d’un  personnage,  qui,  bien 
souvent,  n’aura  pas  d’autre  description.  Dans  cet  univers  à  deux  dimen¬ 
sions,  où  les  héros  n’ont  de  personnalité  que  ce  que  leur  laisse  le  com¬ 
mentaire  permanent  de  l’auteur,  la  répétition  joue  donc  un  rôle  de  ca¬ 
ractérisation  d’une  grande  importance.  Dans  Candide,  où  il  n’est  pas  un 
aspect  du  procédé  qui  ne  soit  utilisé,  tous  ceux  qui  entourent  les  héros 
sont  ainsi  brièvement  étiquetés:  Pangloss  est  philosophe,  Martin  mani¬ 
chéen,  Cacambo  fidèle,  Cunégonde  belle,  puis  laide  (la  laideur  étant 
annoncée  brusquement  est  mentionnée  six  fois  en  huit  pages  pour  frap¬ 
per  l’attention  du  lecteur). 

Parfois,  le  leit-motiv,  tout  en  désignant  un  personnage,  a  pour  but  de 
préparer  le  lecteur  à  des  faits  à  venir  et  par  là  participe  à  l’action.  En¬ 
suite,  l’événement  arrivé,  le  thème  est  abandonné  à  jamais.  C’est  ainsi 
que  trois  fois  avant  que  la  vieille  ne  commence  le  récit  de  ses  malheurs 

1  Le  Taureau  blanc,  XXI,  483.  Toutes  les  références  sont  prises  dans  l’édition  Mo- 
land  des  Œuvres  complètes  de  Voltaire. 

2  Ibid.,  484. 

3  Ibid.,  485. 

4  Ibid.,  490. 

5  Et  présentée  dans  chaque  cas  de  manière  différente:  d’abord  sous  forme  de  narra¬ 
tion,  puis  de  dialogue,  et  enfin  de  monologue.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  ce  soit  une  in¬ 
tention  délibérée  de  Voltaire,  mais  peut-être  son  sens  artistique  le  pousse-t-il  à  renou¬ 
veler  le  détail  de  scènes  qui,  autrement,  seraient  semblables. 
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apparaissent,  insignifiantes  et  vagues,  les  allusions  à  la  fesse.  Une  qua¬ 
trième  mention  vient  conclure  de  façon  burlesque  cet  incident  dont  il 
n’est  plus  question  par  la  suite: 

Montons  vite  à  cheval,  quoique  je  ne  puisse  me  tenir  que  sur  une 
fesse, ...  8 

Vendons  un  des  chevaux,  dit  la  vieille^  ‘je  monterai  en  croupe  derrière 
mademoiselle,  quoique  je  ne  puisse  me  tenir  que  sur  une  fesse. 

Mademoiselle,  répondit  la  vieille,  vous  ne  savez  pas  quelle  est  ma  nais¬ 
sance;  et  si  je  vous  montrais  mon  derrière,  vous  ne  parleriez  pas  comme 
vous  faites,  et  vous  suspenderiez  votre  jugement.^ 

J’ai  vieilli  dans  la  misère  et  dans  l’opprobre,  n’ayant  que  la  moitié 
d’un  derrière,  me  souvenant  toujours  que  j’étais  plie  d’un  pape.^ 

Jusqu’ici  la  technique  employée  est  simple.  Elle  va  se  compliquer 
maintenant  et  montrer  toutes  ses  possibilités  à  propos  de  la  composition 
des  Contes.  Sans  vouloir  discuter  en  détail  la  délicate  question  de  savoir 
si  les  meilleurs  d’entre  eux  ont  été  improvisés  ou  mûrement  réfléchis,  je 
pense  qu’on  peut  affirmer  qu’ils  ont  été  écrits  dans  la  joie  de  la  création; 
or,  une  telle  joie  implique  une  grande  liberté  d’invention  dans  la  con¬ 
duite  du  sujet.  On  imagine  mal  Voltaire  établissant  un  plan  rigoureux 
pour  Candide,  et  déduisant  d’avance  toutes  les  aventures  les  unes  des 
autres.  Chaque  chapitre  constitue  une  petite  histoire  en  soi  et  la  relation 
entre  les  épisodes  est  mince,  comme  il  sied  à  un  genre  où  la  plus  grande 
fantaisie  est  permise  et  où  les  événements  ne  sont  que  des  prétextes.^^  Dès 

6  Candide,  XXI,  154. 

7  Ibid.,  155. 

8  Ibid.,  156. 

»  Ibid.,  162. 

10  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  je  crois  les  contes  écrits  au  courant  de  la  plume. 
Voltaire  les  traite  peut-être  de  bagatelles,  mais  il  plaisante  et  ne  montre  aucune  sur¬ 
prise  devant  le  succès  triomphal  de  Candide.  Il  me  semble  donc  logique  d’admettre 
que  Voltaire,  possesseur  d’une  érudition  sûre  et  bien  assimilée,  familier  avec  les  idées 
qu’il  traite  simultanément  dans  sa  correspondance  et  dans  son  oeuvre  romanesque,  se 
laisse  aller  en  composant  à  sa  verve  et  à  son  génie  comique.  Une  telle  proposition 
n’empêche  nullement  d’accepter  l’idée  que  Voltaire  puisse  reprendre  et  retravailler 
certains  passages  pour  leur  donner  une  admirable  aisance  d’allure.  C’est  de  l’impro¬ 
visation  méticuleuse  en  dépit  d’étonnantes  négligences,  notamment  dans  la  répétition 
non  intentionnelle  de  mots  peu  marquants.  Lui-même  déclare  d’ailleurs  que  “  .  .  .  après 
avoir  écrit  avec  la  rapidité  du  génie,  il  faut  corriger  avec  la  lenteur  scrupuleuse  de 
la  critique.”  Commentaire  sur  Corneille,  XXXI,  281/282.  Cette  citation  pourrait  s’ap¬ 
pliquer  aux  contes,  bien  qu’elle  leur  soit  étrangère,  mais  aussi  à  presque  toute 
l’œuvre.  Ainsi  s’expliqueraient  certaines  faiblesses  dans  les  genres  tendus,  qui  con¬ 
viennent  mal  à  l’improvisation. 
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lors,  le  rôle  de  la  répétition  apparaît  clairement:  elle  doit  pallier  les  in¬ 
suffisances  du  plan,  créer  un  lien  entre  les  différents  passages  unis  par 
un  simple  fil  conducteur,  souligner  à  la  hâte  des  rapports  qui  auraient 
pu  échapper  au  lecteur,  en  même  temps  que  le  retour  irrégulier  de  ces 
thèmes  contribue  à  l’accélération  du  récit. 

Or,  comme  le  conte  philosophique  comporte  le  plus  souvent,  à  côté 
de  l’intrigue,  une  ou  plusieurs  questions  d’ordre  métaphysique  ou  moral, 
la  répétition  va  être  utilisée  tantôt  pour  résumer  le  sujet,  c’est-à-dire 
renforcer  l’intrigue,  tantôt  pour  rappeler  des  problèmes  philosophiques, 
c’est-à-dire  la  propagande  de  l’auteur. 

Le  plus  étonnant  est  que  cet  enchevêtrement,  cette  richesse  d’inven¬ 
tion  réussisse  à  s’exprimer  en  laissant  au  lecteur  une  telle  impression  de 
discrétion.  Rarement  Voltaire  abuse  d’un  effet,  même  lorsqu’il  s’agit 
d’un  procédé  comme  la  répétition,  qui,  par  principe,  implique  un  alour¬ 
dissement  et  un  ralentissement  de  l’action. 

Toutefois,  comme  Voltaire  aime  à  varier,  il  n’utilise  pas  la  répétition 
dans  la  composition  de  tous  ses  contes.  Dans  L’Ingénu,  notamment, 
aucun  personnage  ne  récapitule  ses  malheurs,  aucun  thème  ne  revient, 
agrémenté  de  variations  ironiques,  et  peut-être  l’embarras  des  critiques 
pour  expliquer  les  véritables  intentions  de  l’auteur  est-il  en  partie  dû  à 
ce  silence,  ce  qui  est  une  manière  négative  de  prouver  l’importance  di¬ 
dactique  de  la  répétition. 

Par  contre,  dans  des  contes  comme  Zadig  ou  Candide,  aux  péripéties 
incessantes  et  inattendues.  Voltaire  se  trouve  amené,  pour  resserrer  l’in¬ 
trigue,  à  résumer  en  une  phrase,  aux  rares  vertus  comiques,  les  événe¬ 
ments  antérieurs  de  l’histoire  afin  d’en  souligner  la  continuité.  En  voici 
deux  exemples  empruntés  l’un  à  Zadig  et  l’autre  à  Candide,  car  il  n’est 
pas  possible  de  citer  toutes  les  variations  d’un  procédé  particulièrement 
voltairien: 

Zadig  marchait  inquiet,  agité,  l’esprit  tout  occupé  de  la  malheureuse 
Astarté,  du  roi  de  Babylone,  de  son  fidèle  Cador,  de  l’heureux  brigand 
Arbogad,  de  cette  femme  si  capricieuse  que  les  Babyloniens  avaient 
enlevée  sur  les  confins  de  l’Egypte,  enfin  de  tous  les  contre-temps  et  de 
toutes  les  infortunes  qu’il  avait  éprouvés^ 

Agitée,  éperdue,  tantôt  hors  de  moi-même,  et  tantôt  prête  de  mourir 
de  faiblesse,  j’avais  la  tête  remplie  du  massacre  de  mon  père,  de  ma 
mère,  de  mon  frère,  de  l’insolence  de  mon  vilain  soldat  bulgare,  du  coup 
de  couteau  qu’il  me  donna,  de  ma  servitude,  de  mon  métier  de  cuisi¬ 
nière,  de  mon  capitaine  bulgare,  de  mon  vilain  don  Issachar,  de  mon 


Il  Zadig,  XXI,  74. 
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abominable  inquisiteur,  de  la  pendaison  du  docteur  Pangloss,  de  ce 
grand  miserere  en  faux-bourdon  pendant  lequel  on  vous  fessait,  et  sur¬ 
tout  du  baiser  que  je  vous  avais  donné  derrière  un  paravent,  le  jour  que 
je  vous  avais  vu  pour  la  dernière  fois.^^ 

Dans  Candide,  chacun  des  narrateurs  se  trouve  ainsi  amené  à  résumer 
ses  expériences,  si  bien  qu’en  fin  de  compte  ces  rappels  de  l’intrigue, 
destinés  d’abord  à  consolider  la  composition  du  livre,  servent  mainte¬ 
nant  dans  leur  raccourci  incongru  à  affirmer  l’existence  du  mal.  La  quête 
de  Cunégonde,  sujet  de  roman  d’aventures,  devient  métaphysique  et  mo¬ 
rale  et  la  répétition  constitue  l’acte  d’accusation  burlesque  du  caractère 
atroce  de  la  condition  humaine.  Mais,  à  côté  de  ce  témoignage  détourné. 
Voltaire  va  attaquer  l’optimisme  par  une  telle  accumulation  des  mots 
“bien,  mieux,  meilleur,  merveille,  possible,  cause,  effet,  raison  suffisante,’’ 
qu’il  faudrait  des  pages  et  des  pages  pour  pouvoir  tout  citer. 

Dans  Zadig,  le  thème  de  la  Providence  n’apparaît  pas  immédiatement, 
c’est  celui  du  bonheur  que  l’on  rencontre  d’abord,  comme  l’indique  la 
répétition  du  mot  heureux,  sur  lequel  Voltaire  se  plaît  à  jouer: 

Zadig  .  .  .  a'ut  qu’il  pouvait  être  heureux.^^ 

Zadig  commençait  à  croire  qu’il  n’est  pas  si  difficile  d’être  heureux.^* 

Zadig  disait:  “Je  suis  donc  enfin  heureux!”  mais  il  se  trompaitJ^ 

Si  j’eusse  été  méchant  comme  tant  d’autres,  je  serais  heureux  comme 
eux.^^ 

Cette  dernière  citation  permet  de  voir  clairement  comment  la  substi¬ 
tution  des  thèmes  s’est  opérée:  Zadig  est  sage,  Zadig  est  malheureux,  per¬ 
sécuté  pour  sa  sagesse,  le  monde  est  donc  mal  fait.  C’est  déjà  la  philo¬ 
sophie  de  Candide  sauf  qu’ici  Zadig  accepte  de  ne  pas  juger  la  création 
divine  selon  l’optique  humaine;  d’ailleurs  sa  soumission  même  est  pré¬ 
cédée  d’un  “mais”  qui  en  laisse  deviner  toute  la  fragilité. 

Les  quelques  exemples  donnés  jusqu’à  présent  suffisent  à  montrer  l’ad¬ 
mirable  travail  de  contrepoint  ironique  pratiqué  par  Voltaire.  Il  n’est 
donc  pas  étonnant  de  le  voir  maintenant  mêler  les  deux  motifs,  celui  de 
l’intrigue  et  celui  du  thème: 

11  se  promenait  sur  les  bords  de  l’Euphrate,  persuadé  que  son  étoile  le 

12  Candide,  XXI,  153.  On  remarquera  la  ressemblance  entre  le  début  des  deux 
passages. 

13  Zadig,  XXI,  33. 

14  Ibid,  43. 

15  Ibid.,  45. 

16  Ibid.,  54. 
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destinait  à  être  malheureux  sans  ressource,  repassant  dans  son  esprit 
toutes  ses  disgrâces  depuis  l’aventure  de  la  femme  qui  haïssait  les  bor¬ 
gnes,  jusqu’à  celle  de  son  armure.^"^ 

Tout  est  enchaîné  nécessairement,  et  arrangé  pour  le  mieux.  Il  a  fallu 
que  je  fusse  chassé  d’auprès  de  Mlle  Cunégonde,  que  j’aie  passé  par  les 
baguettes,  et  il  faut  que  je  demande  mon  pain,  jusqu’à  ce  que  je  puisse 
en  gagner;  tout  cela  ne  pouvait  être  autrement.^^ 

Il  est  aisé  de  remarquer  comment  dans  cet  enlacement  et  cette  succes¬ 
sion  de  motifs,  l’intrigue  se  trouve  renforcée,  mais  la  répétition  sert,  de 
façon  plus  subtile,  à  donner  un  rythme  à  l’histoire. 

On  parle  de  la  rapidité  voltairienne  comme  d’un  talent  pour  suppri¬ 
mer  tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  essentiel;  s’il  en  était  ainsi,  l’impression  créée 
serait  de  dépouillement  et  non  de  rapidité.  En  réalité,  il  y  a  là  une  il¬ 
lusion  artistiquement  obtenue  par  l’introduction  d’éléments  inutiles  qui 
modifient  la  notion  de  temps  ou  de  mouvement.  La  répétition— puisqu’il 
ne  saurait  être  question  d’envisager  le  problème  dans  sa  totalité— va  per¬ 
mettre  d’abord  d’éliminer  des  transitions  qui,  justement,  servent  à  main¬ 
tenir  l’ordre  habituel  des  faits.  Mais  aussi,  en  présentant  tous  les  épisodes 
passés  en  un  raccourci  de  quelques  mots,  exagéré  encore  par  l’incon¬ 
gruité  comique,  en  les  liant  à  un  présent,  qui  devient  ainsi  révolu. 
Voltaire  fait  attendre  de  nouvelles  aventures  dans  la  veine  de  celles  qu’il 
a  contées.  Un  malheur  s’ajoutant  à  d’autres  annonce  ainsi  les  futures  ca¬ 
tastrophes.  Loin  de  ralentir  l’action  par  cet  allongement  gratuit,  la  ré¬ 
capitulation  vient  donc  lui  donner  un  élan  imprévu.  Le  groupement  des 
leit-motive  mériterait  à  lui  seul  une  étude  détaillée.  Ils  ne  se  produisent 
jamais  à  intervalle  régulier,  ce  qui  serait  monotone.  Voltaire  choisit  un 
motif  et  le  répète  jusqu’à  ce  qu’il  soit  certain  d’avoir  attiré  l’attention 
du  lecteur;  ensuite  il  l’utilise  de  moins  en  moins  et  se  contente  de  rap¬ 
peler  un  thème  qui  a  été  suffisamment  signalé  pour  ne  plus  passer  in¬ 
aperçu.  Ce  qui  est  peut-être  le  plus  remarquable  dans  l’emploi  de  ces 
procédés,  c’est  le  dosage  des  effets,  mais  c’est  là  autant  instinct  que 
science.  Rien  n’y  sent  l’effort  ou  la  recherche. 

Dans  des  contes  de  moindre  envergure,  la  répétition  va  constituer  à 
elle  seule  tout  le  sujet  ou  le  thème.  Le  Monde  comme  il  va  a  pour 
unique  donnée  la  conservation  ou  la  destruction  de  Persépolis  et  chaque 
nouvel  élément  d’information  recueilli  par  Babouc  l’incline  dans  un  sens 
ou  dans  1  autre.  Dans  Le  Blanc  et  le  Noir,  le  bon  et  le  mauvais  ange 
conseillent  leur  élève  Rustan  qui,  après  chaque  incident,  se  trouve  amené 

17  Ibid.,  85. 

18  Candide,  142/143. 
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à  décider  lequel  des  deux  avait  raison.  Le  Taureau  blanc  n’a  de  tension 
dramatique  que  par  le  retour  incessant  des  mots  “couper  le  cou,”  dont 
l’emploi  burlesque  indique  que  l’auteur  refuse  de  créer  le  climat  tra¬ 
gique  correspondant  aux  événements  de  l’action.  Toute  la  relativité  de 
Micromégas  repose  sur  la  répétition  continuelle  de  termes  qui  expriment 
l’idée  de  grandeur  et  de  petitesse.^®  Il  n’est  pas  jusqu’à  des  contes  aussi 
brefs  que  Les  Deux  consolés  qui  ne  soient  bâtis  sur  une  simple  répétition. 

Le  rôle  considérable  accordé  à  ce  procédé  ne  serait  pas  allé  sans  de 
graves  inconvénients  si  Voltaire  n’avait  su  égayer  les  répétitions  de  tout 
son  génie  comique.  Il  est  facile  d’imaginer  combien  le  récit  aurait  pu 
être  encombré  de  ces  leit-motive,  alourdi  par  ces  rappels  d’aventures  et 
de  thèmes,  mais  Voltaire  a  su  à  ce  point  alléger  cette  technique  en  en  fai¬ 
sant  un  motif  de  rire  que  l’on  découvre  dans  son  œuvre  des  répétitions 
inutiles  ou  plus  exactement  qui  n’ont  pas  d’autre  raison  d’être  que  de 
divertir  le  lecteur  et  de  maintenir  le  ton  de  l’histoire;  elles  sont  d’ailleurs 
assez  peu  nombreuses.  Tel  est  par  exemple  le  coup  de  pied  au  derrière 
reçu  par  Candide  et  donné  par  le  père  de  Cunégonde,  et  qu’aucun  des 
témoins  de  la  scène  ne  semble  avoir  oublié  par  la  suite  malgré  les  ava¬ 
tars  postérieurs  de  leur  existence- 

Or,  si  l’on  considère  maintenant  le  comique  par  répétition,  on  s’aper¬ 
çoit  qu’il  n’existe  pas  isolément.  Dans  aucun  cas,  la  répétition  n’est  drôle 
en  soi.  Si  elle  provoque  le  rire,  c’est  qu’elle  est  combinée  à  un  autre 
procédé  d’humour  dont  elle  augmente  la  vertu  amusante,  en  fournissant 
l’élément  mécanique,  naturel,  escompté,  alors  que  l’autre  procédé  cons¬ 
titue  l’apport  incongru,  burlesque,  inattendu.  Aussi  pouvons-nous  ima¬ 
giner  que  nous  allons  retrouver  la  plupart  des  procédés  voltairiens  alliés 
à  la  répétition.  Là  encore,  il  ne  peut  être  question  de  citer  tous  les  cas 
possibles  mais  seulement  de  signaler  quelques-uns  des  exemples  les  plus 
frappants: 

a)  Humour  par  répétition  et  par  opposition  de  mots.  Dans  Memnon,  la 
résolution  de  sagesse  est  toujours  suivie  de  quelque  malheur.  Toute  l’his¬ 
toire  du  conte  est  donc  contenue  dans  les  deux  courtes  phrases  que 
voici: 

19  M.  Ira  Wade,  dans  son  érudite  étude  sur  Voltaire’s  Micromégas  (Princeton,  1950), 
a  bien  vu  l’importance  de  cette  opposition.  Il  a  eu  le  tort,  à  mon  avis,  de  se  limiter 
au  décompte  des  adjectifs  petit  et  grand  (micro,  megas),  d’abord  parce  que  ces  ad¬ 
jectifs  peuvent  être  pris  dans  un  sens  différent,  M.  Wade  lui-même  l’admet,  mais 
sans  rectifier  sa  statistique,  ensuite  et  surtout  parce  que  c’est  appauvrir  à  l’excès  le 
procédé  que  de  le  restreindre  à  ces  deux  mots;  l’idée  de  grandeur  est  plus  complète¬ 
ment  exprimée  quand  nous  lisons  que  la  maîtresse  du  Saturnien  lui  a  résisté  quinze 
cents  ans  que  si  elle  lui  avait  résisté  un  grand  nombre  d’années. 
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Mennon  conçut  un  jour  le  projet  insensé  d’être  parfaitement  sage.  Il 
n’y  a  guère  d’hommes  à  qui  cette  folie  n’ait  quelquefois  passé  par  la 
téte.^^ 

b)  Humour  par  répétition,  modifiée  par  un  mot  impropre: 

Vous  avez  choisi  à  sa  place  un  taureau  blanc,  et  vous  avez  crié  Nabu- 
chodonosor!  Il  est  juste  que  je  vous  coupe  le  cou.^^ 

c)  Humour  par  répétition,  introduite  par  un  jeu  de  mots: 

Que  venez-vous  faire  ici?  y  êtes-vous  pour  la  bonne  cause?  Il  n’y  a  pas 
d’effet  sans  cause,  répondit  modestement  Candide.^^ 

d)  Humour  par  répétition,  précédée  d’une  réflexion  incidente  qui  en 
souligne  le  caractère  ridicule  et  mécanique: 

Candide  lui  répliqua:  “J’ai  vu  pis;  mais  un  sage,  qui  a  eu  le  malheur 
d’être  pendu,  m’apprit  que  tout  est  à  merveille;  ce  sont  des  ombres  à  un 
beau  tableau.^^ 

e)  Humour  par  répétition,  affectée  d’un  commentaire  en  fin  de  phrase 
qui  en  détruit  toute  la  valeur,  comme  dans  le  cas  précédent: 

Zadig  disait:  “Je  suis  donc  enfin  heureux!”  Mais  il  se  trompait.^^ 

f)  Humour  par  répétition,  mêlée  à  un  double  procédé  d’élévation  et 
d’abaissement: 

Hélas!  dit  Candide,  je  l’ai  connu,  cet  amour,  ce  souverain  des  cœurs, 
cette  âme  de  notre  âme:  il  ne  m’a  jamais  valu  qu’un  baiser  et  vingt  coups 
de  pied  au  cul.^® 

g)  Variation  sur  l’exemple  (f),  humour  par  répétition,  suivie  d’une 
précision  si  inutilement  prosaïque  qu’elle  détruit  l’effet  faussement  ly¬ 
rique  du  passage: 

20  Memnon,  XXI,  95.  Cf:  “Il  aurait  fallu  être  aveugle  pour  ne  pas  voir  que  Mes- 
rour  était  borgne."  Le  Crocheteur  borgne,  XXI,  17.  Dans  les  deux  cas,  répétition  et 
triple  opposition  de  mots  dans  laquelle  le  second  terme  s’oppose  aux  deux  autres.  J’ai 
souligné  les  mots  qui  constituent  le  second  procédé  d’humour  afin  de  faciliter  la  lec¬ 
ture  de  cette  série  d’exemples  hors  de  leur  contexte. 

21  Le  Taureau  blanc,  XXI,  509. 

22  Candide,  XXI,  142. 

23  Ibid.,  232. 

24  Zadig,  45. 

25  Candide,  144. 
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Passe  encore  si  je  n’étais  que  fessé,  je  l’ai  été  chez  les  Bulgares;  mais, 
ô  mon  cher  Pangloss,  le  plus  grand  des  philosophes!  faut-il  vous  avoir 
vu  pendre,  sans  que  je  sache  pourquoi!  ô  mon  cher  anabaptiste,  le  meil¬ 
leur  des  hommes!  faut-il  que  vous  ayez  été  noyé  dans  le  port!  ô  made¬ 
moiselle  Cunégonde!  la  perle  des  filles,  faut-il  qu’on  vous  ait  fendu  le 
ventre!  26 

h)  Humour  par  répétition,  compliquée  de  sous-entendus  érotiques  sous 
une  parfaite  correction  apparente  des  termes.  Dans  l’exemple  choisi,  il 
s’agit  du  leit-motiv  de  miss  Fidler,  que  le  narrateur  n’a  pu  épouser,  faute 
d’avoir  obtenu  une  cure: 

Ce  qui  m’étonne,  et  ce  qui  me  plaît  le  plus,  c’est  que  par  cet  art  in¬ 
compréhensible  deux  machines  en  produisent  toujours  une  troisième;  et 
je  suis  bien  fâché  de  n’en  avoir  pas  fait  une  avec  miss  Fidler;  mais  je 
vois  bien  qu’il  était  arrangé  de  toute  éternité  que  miss  Fidler  emploierait 
une  autre  machine  que  moi?'^ 

i)  Humour  par  répétition,  rendue  comique  par  la  suppression  des  causes 
entre  les  événements,  ce  qui  rend  leur  rapprochement  saugrenu: 

Tout  m’a  tourné  jusqu’ici  d’une  façon  bien  étrange.  J’ai  été  condamné 
à  l’amende  pour  avoir  vu  passer  une  chienne;  j’ai  pensé  être  empalé 
pour  un  griffon;  j’ai  été  envoyé  au  supplice  parce  que  j’avais  fait  des 
vers  à  la  louange  du  roi;  j’ai  été  sur  le  point  d’être  étranglé  parce  que 
la  reine  avait  des  rubans  jaunes,  et  me  voici  esclave  avec  toi,  parce  qu’un 
brutal  a  battu  sa  maîtresse.^^ 

j)  Humour  par  répétition,  aboutissant  à  une  totale  absurdité: 

Cunégonde  se  mit  presque  à  rire,  et  trouva  cette  bonne  femme  fort 
plaisante  de  prétendre  être  plus  malheureuse  qu’elle.  Hélas!  lui  dit-elle, 
ma  bonne,  à  moins  que  vous  n’ayez  été  violée  par  deux  Bulgares,  que 
vous  n’ayez  reçu  deux  coups  de  couteau  dans  le  ventre,  qu’on  n’ait  dé¬ 
moli  deux  de  vos  châteaux,  qu’on  n’ait  égorgé  à  vos  yeux  deux  mères  et 
deux  pères,  et  que  vous  n’ayez  vu  deux  de  vos  amants  fouettés  dans  un 
auto-da-fé,  je  ne  vois  pas  que  vous  puissiez  l’emporter  sur  moi;  ajoutez 

26  Ibid.,  149. 

27  Les  Oreilles  du  Comte  de  Chesterfield,  XXI,  579.  Cf  la  fameuse  leçon  de  phy¬ 
sique  expérimentale  involontairement  donnée  par  Pangloss  à  Cunégonde,  avec  l’aide 
de  Paquette. 

28  Zadig,  XII,  57.  On  peut  se  rendre  compte  à  la  lecture  d’un  tel  passage  qu’il 
s’y  trouve  encore  d’autres  formes  d’humour.  Voltaire  aime  à  accumuler  les  effets 
plutôt  qu’à  les  exploiter  méthodiquement. 
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que  je  suis  née  baronne  avec  soixante  et  douze  quartiers,  et  que  j’ai  été 
cuisinière?^ 


En  conclusion,  on  peut  dire  que  l’effort  de  Voltaire  porte  dans  deux 
directions.  Tout  d’abord  il  cherche  à  donner  à  son  récit  fantaisiste  une 
armature  supplémentaire.  Le  conte  philosophique  exige  une  histoire  in¬ 
vraisemblable,  aux  péripéties  exagérées,  afin  de  donner  par  contraste  plus 
de  poids  à  la  thèse  soutenue;  la  répétition  sert  alors  à  cimenter  les  épi¬ 
sodes,  à  leur  assurer  une  certaine  unité.  Mais,  en  même  temps,  il  s’agit 
de  rendre  cette  armature  aussi  légère  que  possible  en  évitant  de  laisser 
voir  ce  qu’un  tel  procédé  a  de  trop  mécanique:  toutes  les  inventions  hu¬ 
moristiques  vont  concourir  à  cette  tâche.  Il  est  donc  bien  évident  qu’en 
ce  domaine  il  est  impossible  de  séparer  la  forme  du  fond.  Tout  le  co¬ 
mique  de  l’histoire  ne  prend  sa  pleine  valeur  qu’en  fonction  de  la  com¬ 
position  du  conte  et  de  la  caractérisation  des  personnages.  On  aurait  pu 
aussi  bien  chercher  à  établir  tout  ce  que  les  thèmes  et  les  idées  doivent 
à  leur  traitement  comique. 

Columbia  University 


29  Candide,  XXI,  156. 


Corneille,  Tallemant  des  Réaux, 
and  Louis  XIV 


by  Milton  D.  Emont 

T 

-L  ALLEMANT  DES  REAUX,  whose  well-known  Historiettes  con¬ 
tain  intimate  portraits,  anecdotes  and  personal  judgments  of  many  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  celebrities,  wrote  about  Corneille  in  the  historiette  en¬ 
titled  “Mademoiselle  des  Jardins,  l’abbé  d’Aubignac  et  Pierre  Corneille.’’^ 
Although  forced  to  admit  the  latter’s  genius  as  a  playwright,  Tallemant 
nevertheless  showed  that  he  disliked  Corneille  as  a  person  by  using  most 
of  his  description  of  the  dramatist  to  make  a  single  point:  that  Corneille’s 
choice  of  subject  for  his  plays  was  governed  solely  by  his  principal  pas¬ 
sion:  avarice.  Tallemant  says  first:  “En  vérité  il  a  plus  d’avarice  que 
d’ambition,  et  pourvu  qu’il  en  tire  bien  de  l’argent  [from  his  plays],  il 
ne  se  tourmente  guère  du  reste.”  Using  as  a  specific  example  Corneille’s 
latest  play,  Othon,  which  was  still  being  circulated,  in  manuscript  before 
its  production  in  1664,  Tallemant  reproaches  him  for  having  had  an 
ulterior  motive  in  choosing  this  particular  subject.  The  play’s  hero,  like 
Louis  XIV,  rules  alone  without  a  prime  minister.  Therefore,  according 
to  Tallemant,  “il  n’a  pris  ce  sujet  que  pour  faire  les  gratifications  du 
Roi  en  son  endroit.”  To  make  matters  worse,  “ce  dévot  [Corneille]  y 
coule  quelques  vers  pour  excuser  l’amour  du  Roi  [for  Mlle,  de  La 
Vallière].”  Finally,  Tallemant  says:  “C’est  dommage  que  cet  homme  n’est 
moins  avare. ’’^ 

Tallemant’s  charge  that  Corneille  used  excessive  flattery  of  the  king 
for  purely  mercenary  reasons  is  a  serious  one.  I  shall  attempt  in  this 
paper  to  show  why  it  is  unjustified.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
Corneille  does  make  a  point  of  praising  the  king  in  his  later  plays  and 
that  in  Othon,  the  choice  of  subject  must  indeed  have  been  intentional. 
The  question  arises,  though,  whether  Tallemant  determined  accurately 
Corneille’s  motivation  for  such  behavior  and  also  whether  this  conduct 
was  particularly  reprehensible.  One  wonders  if  it  was  not  personal  ani¬ 
mosity  that  caused  Tallemant  to  reproach  Corneille  for  a  practice  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  as  common  to  all  writers  receiving  royal  pensions, 

1  Tallemant  des  Réaux,  ‘‘Mademoiselle  des  Jardins,  l’abbé  d’Aubignac  et  Pierre 
Corneille,”  Les  Historiettes,  ed.  M.  Monmerqué,  3rd  ed.  (Paris:  Garnier,  n.d.),  X, 
221-238. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  234-235. 
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and  in  fact  tacitly  expected  of  them.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
praise  of  Louis  XIV  in  Othon,  considered  so  objectionable  by  Talle- 
mant,  can  be  called  only  mild  and  discreet,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
Corneille’s  other  references  to  the  king. 

As  stated  by  Tallemant,  Corneille’s  technique  in  Othon  consists  most¬ 
ly  of  approbative  allusions  to  the  recent  decision  by  the  young  king  not 
to  replace  Mazarin  but  to  rule  alone.  In  the  very  first  scene,  Othon  de¬ 
fends  this  resolution  by  proclaiming  his  trust  and  support  of  a  monarch 
who  truly  reigns.  He  then  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  delegation  of  authority,  especially  the  fact  that  those  entrusted  are 
usually  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  their  personal  affairs  (I,  i,  vv. 
21-28).  To  Corneille’s  contemporaries  his  intent  was  clear. 

Later  the  same  theme  is  taken  up  by  Lacus  who  represents  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces.  Realizing  fully  that  Othon  has  evolved  into  a  great  prince 
and  is  now  the  most  worthy  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  he  is  all  the 
more  apprehensive  that  intriguing  courtiers  like  himself  will  no  longer 
have  complete  freedom  under  such  a  ruler: 

Sous  un  tel  souverain  nous  sommes  peu  de  chose; 

Son  soin  jamais  sur  nous  tout  à  fait  ne  repose: 

Sa  main  seul  départ  ses  libéralités; 

Son  choix  seul  distribue  Etats  et  dignités. 

Du  timon  qu’il  embrasse  il  se  fait  le  seul  guide. 

Consulte  et  résout  seul,  écoute  et  seul  décide. 

Et  quoique  nos  emplois  puissent  faire  du  bruit. 

Sitôt  qu’il  nous  veut  perdre,  un  coup  d’œil  nous  détruit. 

(II,  ii,  w.  613-620) 

The  parallel  is  again  obvious  as  Corneille  stresses,  by  effective  repetition 
of  the  word  seul,  the  king’s  decision  to  rule  alone.  And,  implies  Corneille, 
even  Louis  XIV’s  enemies  must  admit  the  wisdom  of  his  move.  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  Othon  to  the  king  is  even  more  reinforced  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  reference  in  the  last  two  lines,  for  as  Georges  Couton  points  out, 
Corneille  is  probably  alluding  to  Fouquet’s  downfall,  still  fresh  in  the 
people’s  minds-3 

All  the  court  intrigues  in  this  play  revolve  around  the  selection  of  a 
husband  for  Camille,  Emperor  Galba’s  niece.  The  stakes  are  high  for  it 
is  the  man  she  marries  who  will  succeed  to  the  throne.  For  the  good  of 
the  state  she  is  ready  to  accept  whomever  Galba  chooses  but  protests 
when  his  advisers  convince  the  emperor  to  name  Pison.  The  latter,  she 

3  Georges  Couton,  La  Vieillesse  de  Corneille  (Paris,  1948),  pp.  106-108. 
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thinks,  would  too  easily  become  the  tool  of  his  ministers.  For  this  reason 
she  prefers  Othon.  In  forceful  lines,  reminiscent  of  Corneille  in  his 
prime,  Camille  proclaims  proudly:  “J’aime  mieux  un  mari  qui  sache  être 
empereur,/  Qu’un  mari  qui  le  soit  et  souffre  un  gouverneur”  (III,  iii,  vv. 
991-992). 

The  three  passages  discussed  above  are  the  extent  of  Corneille’s  praise 
of  Lx)uis  XIV  in  this  play;  they  are  hardly  justification  for  Tallemant’s 
accusation.  As  will  be  shown  later,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  play¬ 
wright  chose  this  particular  subject  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  to  flatter 
the  king.  This  version  of  Othon’s  story  allowed  Corneille  not  only  to 
publicize  a  historical  precedent  for  the  king’s  recent  decision  but  also  to 
present  expressions  of  general  approval  of  such  a  move,  through  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  character  in  the  play.  It  should  be  noted  at  the  same  time  that 
Corneille’s  treatment  is  quite  restrained  and  in  good  taste. 

Tallemant’s  other  objection  to  Othon,  that  in  it  Corneille  inserted  an 
apology  for  Louis  XIV’s  notorious  love  affairs,  can  just  as  easily  be  dis¬ 
missed.  Camille,  in  defending  her  preference  of  Othon  over  Pison,  tells 
the  emperor  that  there  are  decided  advantages  in  having  as  a  ruler  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  mix  “l’art  de  gagner  les  cœurs  au  grand  art  de 
régir.”  She  feels  that  a  monarch  who  does  not  know  how  to  love  is  often 
cruel  and  heartless  in  matters  of  state.  That  is  why  she  would  like  to 
marry  a  king  who  embodies  “les  grâces  d’un  amant  et  les  hauteurs  d’un 
maître.”  Such  a  man  would  be  capable  of  inspiring  love,  as  well  as  fear 
and  respect,  in  his  subjects.  In  conclusion,  Camille  adds:  “Souvent  un 
peu  d’amour  dans  les  cœurs  des  monarques/  Accompagne  assez  bien  leur 
plus  illustres  marques”  (III,  iii,  w.  916-926).  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
Corneille  had  Louis  XIV  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this  passage.  More¬ 
over,  when  lifted  from  context  the  last  two  lines  sound  much  like  a  bald 
apology  of  the  king’s  amorous  adventures.  And  yet  the  force  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  attenuated  and  the  thought  justified  when  one  considers  the 
lines  that  lead  up  to  it.  Thus,  in  general,  it  seems  that  Tallemant’s  crit¬ 
icism  of  Corneille’s  conduct  in  this  play  can  only  be  considered  as  carp¬ 
ing,  and  motivated  primarily  by  his  antipathy  for  the  playwright. 

Why,  if  not  for  mercenary  reasons,  did  Corneille  seem  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  in  these  plays  of  flattering  Louis  XIV?  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  poems  he  addressed  directly  to  the  king  during  the 
same  period.  In  them  one  finds  a  recurring  theme:  now  past  his  prime 
and  no  longer  the  undisputed  master  in  his  field,  Corneille  felt  that  he 
might  regain  his  old  vigor  and  inspiration  if  given  the  moral  support 
of  being  chosen  official  dramatic  poet  to  the  court. 

Whether  or  not  Corneille’s  aim  was  completely  formulated  long  be- 
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fore  he  wrote  Othon  we  do  not  know,  but  examples  of  praise  of  the 
king  can  be  found  in  Corneille’s  works  of  a  few  years  earlier,  written 
before  Louis  XIV  emerged  as  an  absolute  ruler  and  before  he  took  an 
active  part  in  encouraging  the  arts.  To  be  sure  that  these  earlier  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  king  not  pass  unnoticed,  Corneille  himself  brought  them  to 
the  public’s  attention.  In  his  Discours  du  poème  dramatique,  first  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  head  of  the  1660  edition  of  his  collected  works,  he  stated 
with  pride  that  he  had  made  clever  use  of  the  prologues  to  Andromède 
(1650)  and  La  Toison  d’ or  (1660)  for  this  purpose.  It  was,  of  course, 
standard  practice  to  use  the  prologues  of  machine  plays  to  praise  the 
prince  before  whom  the  performance  was  being  given.  Because  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  these  prologues  was  unrelated  to  that  of  the  main  body  of  the 
plays,  Corneille  found  that  he  could  include  sufficient  praise  of  the  kings 
in  this  manner  without  burdening  the  action  of  the  plays  themselves.  For 
this  reason  he  considered  his  use  of  the  prologues  especially  adroit.'* 
Three  years  after  the  publication  of  his  Discours  Corneille  brought 
the  fact  that  he  had  already  sung  the  king’s  praises,  directly  to  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  attention.  This  he  did  in  a  poem  of  thanks  to  the  king,®  for  his 
name  had  been  included  in  a  list,  drawn  up  for  Colbert  in  1662,  of 
writers  worthy  of  receiving  a  royal  pension.  He  then  lauded  Louis  XIV’s 
decision  to  rule  alone  and  promised  to  set  this  perfect  monarch  up  as 
an  example  to  posterity  in  his  future  works  (vv.  61-89).  This  pledge 
doubtless  helped  to  determine  Corneille’s  choice  of  Othon  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  his  very  next  play. 

In  Agésilas  (1666),  the  play  that  followed  Othon,  Corneille  again 
treated  the  question  of  absolute  rule.  At  one  point,  Mandane,  whose 
brother  would  like  her  to  make  a  political  marriage  with  a  Greek  king, 
claims  that  there  are  few  among  them  who  truly  reign,  and  that  they 
are  instead  controlled  by  the  people  or  senate.  She  concludes  on  this 
proud  note: 

Je  ne  sais  si  le  ciel  pour  régner  m’a  fait  naître. 

Mais  je  pourrois  être  assez  vaine 
Pour  dédaigner  le  nom  de  reine 
Que  m’offriroit  un  roi  qui  n’en  eût  que  le  nom. 

(II,  i,  w.  463^68) 

Thus,  by  extension,  Louis  XIV’s  decision  was  applauded  by  the  ladies, 

4  Œuvres  de  Pierre  Corneille,  ed.  Ch.  Marty-Laveaux,  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France 
(Paris,  1862-68),  I,  46-47. 

6  "Remerciroent  présenté  au  Roi  en  l’année  1663,”  Œuvres,  X,  175-181,  w.  31-60. 
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too,  a  point  sure  to  please  the  king.  But  there  was  more  that  the  mon¬ 
arch  might  like  in  this  play.  Just  as  Louis  XIV  had  his  problems  with 
Condé  and  Fouquet,  Agésilas  has  to  deal  with  those  trying  to  usurp  part 
of  his  glory  and  power.  He  upbraids  Lysander,  a  general  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  for  attempting  to  set  himself 
up  as  the  real  power  behind  the  king.  After  detailing  his  complaints, 
Agésilas  displays  at  the  same  time  his  power  and  his  magnanimity: 

Si  vous  m’avez  fait  roi,  Lysander,  je  veux  l’être. 

Soyez-moi  bon  sujet,  je  vous  serai  bon  maître; 

Mais  ne  prétendez  plus  partager  avec  moi 
Ni  la  puissance  ni  l’emploi. 

(III,  i,  vv.  994-997) 

Moreover,  says  Agésilas,  because  he  has  freed  the  people  from  the  tyran¬ 
nical  rule  of  Lysander’s  partisans  and  has  proved  himself  a  just  ruler, 
he  has  gained  the  support  of  his  subjects  (vv.  1024-31).  Surely  Louis  XIV 
would  appreciate  the  comparison. 

Having  more  or  less  exhausted  the  theme  of  the  king’s  decision  to  rule 
personally,  Corneille  pursued  a  more  varied  course  in  Attila  (1667).  Here, 
for  example,  when  Attila  weighs  the  political  advantages  of  his  choosing 
a  French  or  Roman  princess  as  his  queen,  he  speaks  of  a  prediction  that, 
thanks  to  the  deeds  of  the  great  king  Mérouée  and  his  descendents,  France 
will  grow  increasingly  strong  as  the  centuries  pass,  until  it  controls  most 
of  the  world  and  makes  the  rest  tremble  at  the  mention  of  its  name  (I, 
ii,  vv.  93-96). 

Attila  calls  in  two  subordinate  kings  to  ask  their  opinions.  Valamir, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  advises  an  alliance  through  marriage  with  France, 
for  Mérouée  (i.e.  Louis  XIV)  is  a  great,  magnanimous  king. 

Amoureux  de  la  gloire,  ardent  après  l’estime. 

Qui  ne  permet  aux  siens  d’emplois  ni  de  pouvoir 

Qu’autant  que  par  son  ordre  ils  en  doivent  avoir. 

Il  sait  vaincre  et  régner . . . 

(w.  222-225) 


Later  in  the  play  there  are  still  more  flattering  descriptions  of  Mé¬ 
rouée,  obviously  intended  to  apply  to  Louis  XIV.  Octar,  captain  of  At- 
tila’s  guard  and  his  confidant,  describes  at  length  the  king’s  skill  at  lead¬ 
ing  military  games  and  his  bravery  when,  covered  with  powder  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  smoke,  he  sets  the  example  for  his  troops  in  battle  (II,  v): 
According  to  Marty-Laveaux  this  speech  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  reviews  held  in  1666  as  well  as  to  Louis  XIV’s  having  exposed  him- 
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self  at  the  head  of  his  troops  during  the  recent  campaign  in  Flanders.® 
Corneille  then  flatters  the  king’s  pride  as  a  father  by  having  Octar 
praise  the  young  Dauphin  who  has  already  exhibited  precocious  mili¬ 
tary  talents: 

,  .  .  dans  son  premier  lustre  il  est  déjà  soldat: 

Le  corps  attend  les  ans,  mais  l’âme  est  toute  prête. 

D’un  gros  de  cavaliers  il  se  met  à  la  tête. 

Et  l’épée  à  la  main,  anime  l’escadron 

Qu’enorgueillit  l’honneur  de  marcher  sous  son  nom. 

(yy.  580-584) 

The  parallel  here  is  inescapable,  for  the  five-year-old  prince  had  actually 
ridden  at  the  head  of  his  troops  during  the  military  games  of  1666,  a 
feat  reported  by  both  Robinet  and  the  Gazette."^ 

The  subject  of  Corneille’s  next  play,  Tite  et  Bérénice  (1670)  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  directly  inspired  by  Louis  XlV’s  sacrifice,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  State,  of  his  love  for  Marie  Mancini.  Here  Corneille  has  Titus 
himself  proclaim  his  greatness,  stating  that  his  reputation  has  been  solid¬ 
ly  established  through  his  victories  and  comparing  himself  to  a  sleeping 
lion  who  has  but  to  move  in  order  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the  world  (II, 
i,  vv.  397-404). 

In  this  way  then  Corneille  remained  true  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
in  his  poem  of  thanks  to  the  king.  As  the  discussion  of  the  four  plays  he 
wrote  immediately  afterwards  show,  the  playwright  amply  glorified  Louis 
XIV’s  name  in  repayment  for  his  pension.  It  was  therefore  Corneille’s 
gratitude  that  determined  his  choice  of  subject  matter,  and  not,  as  Talle- 
mant  charged,  his  desire  for  material  gain.  There  was  of  course  the  other 
motive  involved  in  Corneille’s  choice;  his  desire  to  curry  the  king’s  favor. 
His  efforts,  however,  succeeded  not  at  all  in  furthering  his  aim  of  be¬ 
coming  dramatist  to  the  court.  He  had  concluded  his  poem  of  thanks 
with  the  request  that  the  king  commission  him  to  write  a  play  and  also 
give  him  the  use  of  the  magnificent  new  royal  theater  as  a  showcase  for 
his  future  works.  The  poem  ends  on  this  plaintive  note; 

Parle,  et  je  reprendrai  ma  vigueur  épuisée, 

Jusques  à  démentir  les  ans  qui  l’ont  usée. 

Vois  comme  elle  renaît  dès  que  je  pense  à  toi; 

Comme  elle  s’applaudit  d’espérer  en  mon  roi; 


6  Œuvres,  VII,  131,  n.  3;  132,  n.  1. 
T  Œuvres,  VII,  132,  n.  2. 
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Le  plus  pénible  effort  n’a  rien  qui  la  rebute: 

Commande,  et  j’entreprends,  ordonne  et  j’exécute. 

(vv.  97-102) 

The  king  never  granted  these  requests.  Corneille,  unfortunately,  had  lost 
touch  with  the  royal  taste  and  consequently  that  of  the  court  as  well, 
while  Racine,  whose  portrayal  of  love  better  translated  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  was  in  the  ascendency. 

Disappointed  that  the  king  continued  to  ignore  his  offer,  Corneille  nev¬ 
ertheless  conscientiously  fulfilled  his  obligations  as  a  royal  pensioner  by 
turning  out  appropriate  verse  in  celebration  of  Louis  XIV’s  victories,  ar¬ 
rivals  and  departures.  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  often  used  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  king.  On  the  occasion,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  victorious  monarch’s  return  from  the  Flanders  campaign  in 
1667,  Corneille  inserted  a  personal  note  into  his  poem.  After  praising  the 
king  he  spoke  of  his  own  diminishing  powers  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  king’s  inspiring  deeds  could  restore  his  poetic  vigor  to  that  of 
forty  years  earlier  when  he  wrote  Le  Cid.  He  realized,  though,  that  it 
was  too  late  and  that  he  had  already  been  replaced  in  the  public  taste 
by  a  new  literary  generation  and  a  new  concept  of  love: 

Au  bout  d’une  carrière  et  si  longue  et  si  rude. 

On  a  trop  peu  d’haleine  et  trop  de  lassitude: 

A  force  de  vieillir  un  auteur  perd  son  rang: 

On  croit  ses  vers  glacés  par  la  froideur  du  sang; 

Leur  dureté  rebute,  et  leur  poids  incommode. 

Et  la  seule  tendresse  est  toujours  à  la  mode.^ 

Then  Corneille  tried  again  to  obligate  the  king  by  reminding  him  how 
much  he  had  done  to  add  to  that  monarch’s  glory  by  using  him  as  the 
model  for  his  portraits  of  the  great  rulers  of  antiquity  (vv.  55-62). 

Corneille  had  to  wait  until  1676  for  Louis  XIV  to  decide  to  have  some 
of  the  playwright’s  works  performed  at  Versailles.  In  October  of  that  year 
the  king  finally  ordered  six  of  Corneille’s  plays  revived  in  succession. 
Still  the  poet  was  not  satisfied,  for  he  deemed  the  choice  of  his  earlier 
plays  only  a  partial  vindication  of  his  literary  honor  and  but  another 
instance  in  support  of  the  popular  opinion  that  he  was  long  past  his 
prime.  In  his  poem  of  thanks  he  exhorted  the  king  to  give  royal  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  later  plays  as  well,  which,  although  not  inferior  to  his 
earlier  works,  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  were  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  produced:  “Ce  sont  des  malheureux  étouffés  au 

8  “Au  Roi,  sur  son  retour  de  Flandres,”  Œuvres,  X,  187,  w.  35-40. 
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berceau,/  Qu’un  seul  de  tes  regards  tireroit  du  tombeau.”®  There  then 
followed  a  listing  of  his  most  recent  plays,  which  he  felt  were  slighted 
by  the  public  only  because  the  author  was  old  and  his  works  automati¬ 
cally  considered  inferior.  If  only  the  king  would  give  his  support  to  these 
plays,  they  too  would  be  acclaimed  (vv.  19-26). 

He  was  finally  forced  to  admit  that,  unlike  Sophocles  who  continued 
to  create  great  works  at  an  advanced  age,  he  could  no  longer  give  serious 
competition  to  the  new  generation  of  writers.  Nevertheless  he  still  hoped 
to  rally  the  king  to  his  support,  if  only  to  praise  his  good  intentions  (vv. 
39-44). 

Rather  pathetically  he  reminded  the  king  that  two  of  his  sons  had 
taken  over  his  obligation  to  be  of  service,  but  they  had  chosen  the  sword 
instead  of  the  pen.  One  had  already  been  killed  in  battle  and  the  other 
was  in  great  danger.  This  plea  was  to  no  avail  for  when  the  list  of  royal 
pensions  was  revised,  Corneille’s  name  was  dropped  completely.  There 
remains  one  last  attempt  by  Corneille,  expressed  with  masterly  eloquence, 
but  still  rather  a  pitiful  document.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Colbert  in 
1678  asking  the  finance  minister  to  intervene  in  his  behalf. 

Thus,  despite  long  years  of  dedication  to  the  glorification  of  his  king, 
and  his  repeated  propaganda  in  favor  of  royal  absolutism,  Corneille 
failed  to  gain  Louis  XIV’s  support  of  his  campaign  to  remain  the  un¬ 
disputed  champion  of  the  stage.  Such  an  outcome  was  inevitable,  for  al¬ 
though  Corneille  softened  somewhat  his  cerebral  approach  to  love,  he 
never  succeeded  in  keeping  up  completely  with  the  changing  tastes  in 
which  the  passions  ruled  supreme.  Possibly  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  playwright’s  last  years  were  plagued  by  formidable  competition  in 
terms  of  talent,  for  as  his  control  over  the  theater  public  weakened, 
Molière  and  Racine  took  over.  Perhaps  Tallemant  would  have  been  less 
severe  in  his  condemnation  of  his  great  contemporary,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  a  brilliant  period  of  French  literature,  had  he  understood  how  heart¬ 
rending  was  to  be  the  public’s  apathy  to  Corneille’s  plays  during  the 
poet’s  later  years. 

Denison  University 

®  “Au  Roy,  sur  Cinna  Pompée,  Horace,  Sertorius,  Oedipe,  Rodogune,  qu’il  a  fait 
représenter  de  suite  devant  lui  a  Versailles  en  octobre  1676,”  Œuvres,  X,  311  vv  9-10 
10  Œuvres,  X,  501-502. 


Michel  Butor  et  le  “nouveau  roman” 


par  Pierre  Déguisé 

1  V  EXPRESSION  “NOUVEAU  ROMAN,”  maintenant  consacrée, 
fait  croire  qu’il  existe  une  école.  Mais  il  n’y  a  guère  en  commun  entre 
Nathalie  Sarraute,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Claude  Simon,  Michel  Butor, 
que  leur  refus  de  la  tradition;  le  héros,  l’intrigue,  le  temps  chronolo¬ 
gique,  le  dialogue,  l’analyse  classique  sont  abandonnés,  mais  sur  cette 
ruine  chacun  a  créé  son  œuvre  très  personnelle.  A  une  époque  de  pein¬ 
ture  non  figurative,  de  musique  sérielle,  de  poésie  hermétique,  on  s’éton¬ 
ne  que  le  roman  ait  mis  si  longtemps  à  faire  sa  révolution. 

Michel  Butor  est  l’Eupalinos,  le  Copernic  du  “nouveau  roman.”  Au 
microscope  de  Nathalie  Sarraute,  au  double-décimètre  de  Robbe-Crillet, 
à  la  lunette  d’approche  de  Claude  Simon,  Michel  Butor,  le  plus  aéré  des 
“nouveaux  romanciers,”  préfère  le  sextant  ou  même  l’astrolabe.  Dans  un 
article  remarquable  de  densité:  Le  Roman  comme  recherche,^  il  critique 
d’abord,  comme  les  autres,  le  roman  traditionnel  qui,  selon  Nathalie 
Sarraute,  transforme  le  monde  en  Musée  Crévin  de  personnages  de  cire. 
Le  vrai  roman  selon  Butor,  doit  nous  permettre  de  “retrouver  le  récit 
fondamental  dans  lequel  baigne  notre  vie  toute  entière,”  c’est  à  dire  les 
sources  vivantes  de  la  conscience  qui  se  dessèchent  lorsque  l’expérience 
passée  est  fixée  dans  son  état  civil  officiel.  Vieux  thème  bergsonien  ou 
proustien  si  l’on  veut,  mais  Michel  Butor  est  plus  sensible  encore  à  ce 
qu’a  d’inépuisable  notre  expérience  du  présent.  Il  écrit: 

Le  monde  dans  lequel  nous  vivons  se  transforme  avec  une  grande  rapi¬ 
dité  et  il  est  impossible  d’ordonner  dans  notre  conscience  toutes  les  in¬ 
formations  qui  l’assaillent.  Il  faut  donc  rechercher  de  nouvelles  formes 
roînanesques  dont  le  pouvoir  d’intégration  soit  plus  grand. 

Retrouver  la  durée  et  intégrer  le  plus  possible  de  réalité,  voilà  son  but. 

C’est  son  second  roman,  au  titre  significatif:  L’Emploi  du  temps  (1956) 
qui  fait  de  Michel  Butor  un  des  grands  représentants  du  “nouveau  ro¬ 
man.”  L’intrigue  est  volontairement  banale,  les  événements  en  eux- 
mêmes  sont  sans  relief,  comme  estompées  et  décolorés  par  le  brouillard 
et  la  pluie  de  Bleston,  la  ville  anglaise  où  le  narrateur,  Jacques  Revel, 
vient  s’installer  pour  un  an.  L’intérêt  du  roman,  relevé  il  est  vrai,  dans 

1  Cahiers  du  Sud  No.  334,  1955.  Repris  dans  Répertoire  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit, 
1960),  pp.  7-19. 
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sa  seconde  moitié  par  une  intrigue  policière,  est  ailleurs:  après  huit  mois 
de  séjour  à  Bleston,  Jacques  Revel  décide  d’écrire  le  journal  de  son  sé¬ 
jour.  Il  veut  saisir  quelque  chose  de  cette  ville  ennemie  qui  l’étouffe  et 
qu’il  ne  parvient  pas  à  comprendre.  Il  essaie,  un  plan  à  la  main,  une 
prospection  systématique.  Mais  rues  et  quartiers  ne  constituent  que  des 
membres  épars  d’un  corps  vivant.  C’est  l’essence  diabolique  de  la  ville, 
son  âme  maléfique,  que  veut  atteindre  le  narrateur.  Cette  présence  in¬ 
saisissable  dans  l’espace,  il  essaie  alors  de  la  percevoir  dans  le  temps:  il 
va  noter  à  partir  de  mai  tout  ce  qui  s’est  passé  depuis  son  arrivée  en  sep¬ 
tembre.  Mais  il  se  rend  compte  peu  à  peu  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  noter  fi¬ 
dèlement  les  souvenirs.  Il  y  a  les  trous  de  mémoire;  surtout  on  ne  peut 
s’abstraire  du  présent  pour  contempler  son  passé.  Jacques  interrompt 
bientôt  le  récit  du  passé  pour  noter  des  événements  présents  pour  les 
retenir,  mais  aussi  parce  qu’ils  éclairent  des  faits  jusque  là  obscurs  de 
l’hiver  précédent.  Ensuite  le  fil  reprend,  mais  de  plus  en  plus  difficile¬ 
ment  au  fur  et  à  mesure  qu’il  se  brise  plus  souvent.  De  ce  conflit  entre 
l’exigence  de  noter  le  passé  et  l’urgence  de  vivre  le  présent,  ne  serait-ce 
que  pour  mieux  saisir  celui-là,  de  ce  piège  du  temps,  comment  le  narra¬ 
teur  sortirait-il  victorieux?  Il  s’enlise  dans  la  tentative  absurde  de  re¬ 
trouver  janvier  en  juillet,  mais  il  lutte,  s’obstine,  car 

il  me  faut  reprendre  possession  de  tous  ces  événements  que  je  sens  four¬ 
miller  et  s’organiser  à  travers  le  nuage  qui  tente  de  les  effacer,  les  évoquer 
un  par  un  dans  leur  ordre,  afin  de  les  sauver  avant  qu’ils  n’aient  sombré 
entièrement  dans  ce  grand  marais  de  poussière  grasse.^ 

R.emplaçons  la  poussière  grasse  par  le  sable  de  la  plage  de  Balbec  et  ce 
pourrait  être  du  Proust.  L’art  et  la  création  littéraire  sont  une  façon  de 
nier  la  mort.  Mais  au  moment  où  Marcel  retrouve  le  goût  de  la  made¬ 
leine,  où  il  touche  le  bouton  de  sa  bottine,  trébuche  sur  les  pavés  de  la 
cour  de  l’hôtel  de  Guermantes,  il  éprouve  ces  moments  d’extase  où  s’abo¬ 
lissent  présent  et  passé  comme  s’ils  abordaient,  l’espace  d’un  éclair,  à  un 
monde  supérieur  où  le  temps  n’existe  pas.  Jacques  Revel,  lui,  cherche  à 
saisir  l’existence  de  Bleston  en  même  temps  que  sa  propre  existence,  leur 
relation  et  sa  signification,  tout  cela  dans  les  limites  de  quelques  mois. 
Selon  Proust,  l’art  est  un  triomphe  sur  la  dégradation  du  devenir.  Pour 
Butor,  l’art  vise  à  intégrer  l’être,  entreprise  grandiose  réservée  d’ordinaire 
aux  philosophes  et  aux  poètes.  Jacques  Revel  échoue  parce  que  les  évé¬ 
nements  passés  se  déforment  et  se  désagrègent  sous  l’action  du  présent, 
mais  aussi  parce  qu’en  voulant  sauver  le  passé,  il  perd  le  présent,  son 

2  L’Emploi  du  temps  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1956),  p.  38. 
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amour  pour  Rose,  puis  pour  sa  sœur  Ann  Bailey.  Le  temps  est  ici  vic¬ 
time  de  l’emploi  du  temps. 

Mais  ce  n’est  pas  un  échec  total.  La  vie  quotidienne  peut  ressembler 
à  la  fugilineuse  Bleston,  image  monstrueuse  des  poisons  qui  nous  en¬ 
dorment  d’un  sommeil  mortel,  mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  des  aveugles  dans 
un  monde  mort.  Il  faut,  au  moins  par  éclairs,  nous  ouvrir  à  des  présences 
mystérieuses  qui  agrandissent  notre  horizon  en  faisant  participer  les  évé¬ 
nements  sans  relief  de  notre  vie  quotidienne  à  d’autres  événements,  ceux- 
là  significatifs  et  éclatants  que  l’art  nous  représente  dans  les  mythes  éter¬ 
nels  de  l’humanité.  Le  vitrail  de  la  cathédrale  que  Gain  rougit  du  sang 
de  son  frère  Abel  est  l’image  de  la  puissance  destructrice  de  Bleston, 
mais  il  est  aussi  l’occasion  d’un  roman  dans  le  roman:  “le  meurtre  de 
Bleston,”  et  il  symbolise  aussi  l’accident  ou  la  tentative  d’assassinat  dont 
est  victime  l’auteur  du  roman  policier  et  dont  le  narrateur,  Jacques,  se 
croit  moralement  responsable;  c’est  un  jeu  de  miroirs  qui  renvoie  le 
même  événement  à  l’infini  en  le  chargeant  de  significations  et  d’em¬ 
bellissements  nouveaux.  De  même  la  légende  de  Thésée,  du  Minotaure 
et  du  fil  d’Ariane,  représentée  sur  les  tapisseries  du  Musée  de  Bleston  et 
qui  réapparait  dans  le  roman  comme  un  leitmotiv,  figure  aussi  la  re¬ 
cherche  de  Jacques  pour  se  saisir  de  la  ville  monstrueuse,  pour  s’emparer 
de  cet  autre  ennemi  qu’est  le  temps,  et  finalement  l’effort  de  tout  ro¬ 
mancier  pour  embrasser  la  réalité. 

Il  ne  s’agit  pas  d’atteindre  une  réalité  supérieure  en  transposant  la 
vie  par  l’art  à  la  manière  de  Proust;  le  mythe  n’est  pas  musée  imaginaire 
mais  pouvoir  poétique  de  connaissance.  Le  roman  devient  inséparable 
de  la  poésie.  S’il  échoue  à  rattraper  le  passé  ou  saisir  la  réalité  absolue, 
il  peut  nous  éveiller  à  une  sorte  de  conscience  multipliée  du  présent  où 
s’intégre  à  notre  expérience  vécue,  si  étroite  et  impuissante  qu’elle  soit, 
sous  la  forme  du  mythe,  la  conscience  plus  aigue,  plus  belle,  plus  sig¬ 
nificative  qu’ont  eue  des  mêmes  choses,  d’autres  hommes  des  siècles  pas¬ 
sés.  En  nous  éveillant  à  ce  monde  rajeuni,  le  roman  nous  montre  du 
moins  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  seuls. 

La  Modification,  le  Prix  Renaudot  1957,  est  l’œuvre  véritablement 
classique  de  Michel  Butor  entre  un  romantique  Emploi  du  temps  et  un 
abstrait  Degrés.  On  connaît  le  sujet:  La  “modification”  ou  la  libération 
manquée.  Ce  pourrait  être  un  roman  édifiant  puisque  Léon  Delmont 
revient  au  lien  conjugal.  Mais  d’abord,  à  notre  époque  de  littérature 
sans  complexe  où  la  dialectique  de  l’amour  est  remplacée  par  une  simple 
gymnastique,  le  sujet  retrouve  de  l’originalité.  D’ailleurs,  ni  l’intrigue, 
ni  Léon  Delmont  ne  suffiraient  à  retenir  l’attention.  L’intérêt  encore  est 
ailleurs.  Chez  ce  personnage  assez  falot  parce  qu’il  est  vrai,  ce  n’est  pas 
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un  drame  de  conscience  morale  qui  se  joue,  c’est  une  prise  progressive 
de  conscience,  un  éveil  à  la  vérité.  Delmont  va  s  apercevoir  peu  à  peu, 
sous  le  réactif  des  souvenirs,  que  son  projet  de  ramener  sa  maîtresse  à 
Paris  n’est  pas  viable,  que  Cécile  hors  de  Rome  ne  serait  plus  qu’un 
papillon  immobile  de  collection. 

Voilà  donc  un  roman  en  apparence  le  plus  classique:  le  désir  de  voir 
clair.  Mais  sa  technique  n’est  pas  du  tout  l’analyse.  Pas  de  “je”  qui  ôte 
son  masque  avec  effort,  pas  même  un  narrateur,  mais  un  “vous.”  Le  ro¬ 
man  est  écrit  d’un  bout  à  l’autre  à  la  seconde  personne.  Pourquoi  ce 
“vous”?  Par  souci  de  vérité.  “Je”  est  menteur:  en  fait  le  romancier  tire 
les  ficelles  de  son  personnage.  “Il”  est  encore  plus  faux:  le  romancier 
feint  d’être  absent,  comme  si  la  réalité  existait  indépendamment  d’un 
esprit  qui  la  voit  ou  la  conçoit.  “Vous,”  intermédiaire  entre  “je”  et  “il,” 
est  inséparable  de  l’auteur  qui  parle,  il  est  aussi  le  personnage  auquel 
il  s’adresse  et  en  même  temps  le  lecteur  qu’on  prend  à  témoin  et  qui  ne 
saurait  être  spectateur  passif.  Ce  “vous”  synthétique  ne  saurait  convenir 
à  l’analyse  traditionnelle  des  motifs,  des  calculs.  Malgré  le  thème  romain 
et  le  mouvement  allègre  qui  n’est  pas  celui  du  cheval  ou  de  la  chaise  de 
poste  mais  du  chemin  de  fer,  rien  de  moins  stendhalien  que  La  Modifi¬ 
cation.  La  conscience  s’éveille,  non  par  l’effort  volontaire  de  l’examen, 
mais  par  réaction  progressive  des  souvenirs  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  Cette 
fois  le  passé  mine  le  présent  et  finit  par  provoquer  sa  ruine  en  révélant, 
les  illusions  dissipées,  la  plate  réalité.  Au  fur  et  à  mesure  que  se  pour¬ 
suit  le  voyage  vers  Rome,  rythmé  par  le  parcours  du  train,  admirable 
machine  du  destin,  minuté  par  la  S.N.C.F.,  encadré  par  la  présence  ob¬ 
sédante  de  certains  objets  comme  le  “tapis  de  fer  chauffant”  du  compar¬ 
timent,  voilà  que  surgissent  les  souvenirs  des  voyages  précédents.  Et  bien¬ 
tôt,  à  leur  lumière  combinée,  il  se  rend  compte  que  le  voyage  d’essai 
Rome-Paris,  accompli  avec  Cécile  quelques  mois  auparavant  et  le  court 
séjour  de  Cécile  à  Paris  ont  été  un  échec. 

Malgré  l’entrelac  des  souvenirs,  le  romancier  ne  cède  pas  à  la  tentation 
facile  du  mélange,  du  chaos  dont  l’obscurité  tient  lieu  de  profondeur.  Il 
prend  soin  de  distinguer  les  impressions,  les  souvenirs  les  un  des  autres, 
d’où  ces  pages  composées  de  paragraphes  bien  distincts,  comme  de 
strophes  inégales,  sans  majuscule  initiale,  sans  liaison  grammaticale.  La 
séquence  contrastée,  les  champs  et  contrechamps,  comme  on  dirait  en 
langage  de  cinéma,  remplacent  le  “développement”  classique.  A  un  motif 
à  peine  esquissé  en  succède  un  autre  plus  longuement  traité,  à  un  trait 
nerveux  un  motif  plus  tendre,  à  un  rythme,  un  autre. 

Chez  Michel  Butor  la  révélation  de  la  vérité  laisse  un  goût  de  cendre, 
mais  elle  ne  débouche  pas  sur  un  monde  chaotique  et  sans  espoir.  Léon 
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Delmont  renonce  à  la  partie  romaine  de  lui-même  et  il  accepte  son  côté 
parisien  et  bourgeois.  Cette  rentrée  au  bercail  qui  satisfait  la  morale 
établie  semble  un  échec  en  face  de  la  vie.  Il  n’a  pas  su  se  donner  l’envol, 
“assumer  sa  liberté”  au  sens  sartrien.  Mais  c’est  qu’il  s’est  rendu  compte 
avec  courage  que  “l’authenticité,”  pour  lui,  n’était  pas  de  vivre  avec 
Cécile  qui  n’était  au  fond  que  la  nostalgie  de  sa  jeunesse,  la  disponibi¬ 
lité  gidienne,  cette  part  d’aventure  et  de  liberté,  ce  refus  de  l’enlisement 
qui  distingue  l’homme  véritable  du  mort  en  sursis  que  stérilise  le  poison 
de  l’habitude.  Il  renonce  à  Cécile  parce  que  l’adultère  aussi  lui  a  paru 
une  nouvelle  habitude,  un  mensonge  de  plus.  Il  ne  sera  pas  Emma 
Bovary.  La  recherche  d’un  souverain  bien,  d’un  sens  de  la  vie,  est  ailleurs. 
Ce  petit  bourgeois  qui  voit  clair  prend  conscience  lui  aussi,  de  la  puis¬ 
sance  des  mythes.  Rome  ville  éternelle  échappe  au  temps.  Michel  Butor 
baigne  son  personnage,  prosaiquement  assis  sur  sa  banquette  de  chemin 
de  fer,  dans  des  légendes  qui  le  poétisent  et  l’agrandissent:  le  mythe  de 
la  chasse  nocturne,  du  Grand  Veneur  de  la  Forêt  de  Fontainebleau,  sym¬ 
bole  de  l’inquiétude  et  de  la  recherche;  et  voici  que  dans  la  subconscience 
du  voyageur  à  demi  sommeillant,  le  tunnel  du  chemin  de  fer  se  méta¬ 
morphose  en  caverne  de  la  Sybille  de  Curnes,  évoquant  la  quete  du 
rameau  d’or  et  la  descente  dans  l’au-délà.  C’est  que  nos  actes  ou  nos  gestes 
signifient  plus  qu’eux-mêmes  quand  ils  postulent  la  liberté  et  la  vérité. 
C’est  ainsi  qu’à  la  fin  du  roman,  Léon  Delmont  décide  d’écrire  un  livre 
qui  racontera  son  aventure,  alors  que  symboliquement  il  n’a  même  pas 
ouvert  celui  qu’il  a  emporté  pour  son  voyage.  Peut  on  mieux  suggérer 
que  l’œuvre  littéraire  qui  a  pouvoir  d’intégration  a  aussi  pouvoir  de 
libération?  Non  pas  la  libération  dérisoire  des  habitudes  bourgeoises, 
mais  la  vraie,  la  libération  du  mensonge,  et  que  le  roman  atteint  une 
vérité  supérieure  aux  demi-vérités  de  la  vie  vécue? 

Le  plus  récent  ouvrage  de  Michel  Butor,  Degrés,  décrit  les  efforts  pa¬ 
thétiques  de  trois  narrateurs  successifs  pour  saisir  une  réalité  pourtant 
bien  familière:  une  heure  de  classe  de  lycée  en  seconde  A  (des  garçons 
de  15  à  16  ans),  le  mardi  12  octobre  1954,  de  3  à  4  heures  de  l’après 
midi.  Degrés  nous  montre  comment  cette  entreprise  apparaît  vite  chimé¬ 
rique  et  conduit  au  bord  de  la  folie. 

Tout  d’abord  le  professeur  d’histoire  et  géographie,  Pierre  Vernier, 
veut  décrire  cette  heure  de  classe,  consacrée,  symboliquement  sans  doute, 
à  la  découverte  de  l’Amérique,  sorte  de  fenêtre  ouverte  sur  l’ailleurs, 
pour  le  compte  de  son  neveu  qui  est  aussi  son  élève.  Mais  elle  se  divise 
à  l’infini  en  événements  particuliers,  tandis  que  se  multiplient  à  1  infini 
les  faits  indispensables  pour  en  éclairer  un  seul.  Il  renonce. 

Mais  voici  que  son  neveu,  Pierre  Eller  reprend  à  son  tour  le  même 
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récit  par  le  commencement;  ou  plutôt  ce  n'est  pas  Pierre  Eller  de  l’année 
1954,  c’est  Pierre  Eller  parvenu  à  l’âge  adulte,  tel  qu’il  pourrait  écrire 
quelques  années  plus  tard.  Il  est  l’homme  à  qui  son  oncle  a  voulu 
s’adresser.  On  voit  combien  les  relations  se  compliquent  dans  l’œuvre  de 
Michel  Butor  entre  narrateur  et  narration  et  maintenant  entre  narra¬ 
teurs.  C’est  que  ce  réseau  de  relations  doit  être  compliqué,  solide  et  serré 
comme  une  toile  pour  laisser  fuir  le  moins  de  réalité  possible,  parce  que 
la  dialectique  entre  ses  éléments  est  infiniment  complexe. 

Après  un  second  échec,  c’est  un  troisième  narrateur,  le  professeur  de 
lettres,  lui  aussi  oncle  de  Pierre  Eller,  qui  reprend  l’effort  à  son  compte 
en  essayant  d’ajouter  ce  qu’il  sait.  Mais  que  peut-il  faire  d’autre  que 
s’arrêter  d’écrire  le  12  octobre  1955,  juste  un  an  après  le  début  de  la 
tentative,  comme  si  le  cercle  se  refermait  sur  le  retour  éternel  de  l’em¬ 
ploi  du  temps,  puisque  Pierre  Vernier,  malade  à  l’hôpital  ne  peut  plus 
écrire? 

Les  trois  essais  successifs  de  récit,  avec  des  détails  différents,  se  recou¬ 
pent  et  se  complètent.  Ce  léger  décalage  suffit  à  donner  l’impression  de 
relief;  il  y  a  superposition  et  non  contradiction  de  récits.  L’univers  de 
Butor  n’est  pas  celui  de  A  chacun  sa  vérité;  il  ne  joue  pas  avec  les  ap¬ 
parences  pour  faire  de  la  vie  un  théâtre  d’ombres.  La  réalité  demeure 
mystérieuse  parce  qu’on  n’arrive  jamais  à  l’épuiser  et  non  parce  qu’on 
ne  peut  résoudre  l’énigme  du  Sphinx.  Michel  Butor,  homme  du  Nord, 
prend  la  réalité  au  sérieux.  C’est  pourquoi  chaque  petit  fait  est  décrit 
dans  un  court  paragraphe.  Les  paragraphes  ne  s’enchaînent  pas  en  récits, 
mais  par  séries,  pour  employer  ce  terme  au  sens  musical  du  mot.  D’où 
une  impression  de  discontinuité,  mais  en  même  temps  de  prodigieuse 
richesse,  tandis  que  le  contraste  ou  l’affinité,  éveille  entre  les  faits  des 
rapports  qu’il  faut  appeler  poétiques,  ce  qui  ne  veut  nullement  dire 
fortuits.  Le  roman  de  Butor  n’est  pas  du  tout  dans  la  ligne  surréaliste, 
mais  bien  dans  celle  de  Mallarmé.  Ainsi  chaque  événement  est  encadré, 
soutenu,  sous-tendu  par  la  multiplicité  de  tous  les  autres  qui  se  produi¬ 
sent  au  même  instant  et  par  ceux  qui  débordent  sur  le  passé  ou  le  futur. 
Technique  d’approche  oblique,  si  l’on  veut,  celle  de  la  battue  des  chas¬ 
seurs  qui  cernent  leur  gibier,  mais  d’un  chasseur,  il  est  vrai,  condamné 
à  la  chasse  et  privé  de  la  prise.  Cette  technique  répond  à  une  particu¬ 
lière  conception  de  la  réalité,  mais  aussi  à  une  philosophie. 

Cette  classe  de  seconde  avec  son  emploi  du  temps  par  la  vertu  duquel, 
à  l’étude  de  la  chute  des  corps  succède  celle  de  Rabelais,  puis  celle  de 
la  découverte  de  l’Amérique,  est  l’image  du  coq  à  l’âne  perpétuel  de 
notre  vie  dans  ce  qu’elle  a  de  fondamentalement  artificiel,  puisque  nous 
remplaçons  la  vie  par  un  agenda,  le  temps  par  l’emploi  du  temps,  la 
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culture  par  le  savoir,  l’expérience  par  l’habitude.  L’idée  n’est  pas  neuve 
sans  doute,  mais  Butor  l’approfondit  en  la  dépouillant  de  tous  les  faciles 
effets  dont  les  romans  du  zéro  de  conduite  font  leur  pain  quotidien,  depuis 
qu’on  a  relégué  au  grenier  la  littérature  bien  pensante.  Michel  Butor 
remonte  à  la  tradition  de  Baudelaire,  de  Flaubert  et  de  Mallarmé  à  la 
fois.  Il  a  commencé  par  dénoncer  dans  L’Emploi  du  temps  “l’enfer  du 
quotidien,”  comme  le  poète  qui  cherche  à  saisir  désespérément  le  réel 
au-delà  de  sa  dégradation  dans  le  ressassement  de  tous  les  jours.  Degrés 
évoque  une  société  qui  se  répète  elle-même  inlassablement,  une  bour¬ 
geoisie  dont  la  dernière  incarnation  est  celle  de  techniciens  qui  mesurent 
le  temps  sans  le  vivre,  une  éducation  qui  morcelle  au  lieu  d’unir  et 
d’éveiller.  Ce  roman  est  aussi  une  protestation  contre  une  société  qui  per¬ 
sévère  à  s’étioler  dans  sa  prison. 

Y  a-t-il  un  salut?  Butor,  reprenant  le  mot  de  Rimbaud  a  écrit:  “Il 
faut  changer  la  vie.  Toute  littérature  qui  ne  nous  aide  pas  dans  ce  des¬ 
sein  ...  est  à  plus  ou  moins  grande  échéance  condamnée.’’^  Le  roman 
change  la  vie  par  le  fait  même  qu’il  nous  donne  de  la  réalité  une  idée 
différente  de  celle  que  l’habitude  paresseuse  nous  impose.  Mais  l’échec 
du  narrateur?  En  un  sens,  toute  création  est  un  échec,  car  aucune  œuvre 
n’est  complètement  adéquate  à  la  réalité,  d’autant  que  dans  Degrés, 
Pierre  Vernier  s’obstine  à  retrouver  le  temps  vécu  par  les  méthodes  de 
l’enquête  historique.  Il  a  vu  trop  tard  que  la  vérité  n’est  pas  dans  le 
fait  soigneusement  établi,  isolé,  et  par  là  appauvri  et  desséché,  mais  dans 
l’imagination,  principe  de  dialectique,  principe  de  vie  qui  relie  les 
hommes  entre  eux  et  les  hommes  aux  choses.  The  Rhyme  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,  Ulysse  et  Nausicaa,  la  découverte  de  l’Amérique,  tout 
morcelés  qu’ils  soient,  nous  signifient  de  loin,  dans  un  murmure,  que 
nous  ne  nous  éveillerons  à  la  vie  que  jetés  nus  comme  Ulysse  par  la 
tempête,  au  matin,  sur  une  île  inconnue. 

C’est  finalement  cet  appel  vers  le  renouveau,  cette  invitation  à  la  pen¬ 
sée,  à  l’effort,  qui  paraît  le  plus  prenant  et  le  plus  émouvant  dans  l’œuvre 
de  Butor  que  l’on  aurait  grand  tort  de  prendre  pour  une  construction 
intellectuelle.  Sa  visée  est  celle  d’un  poète:  il  cherche  un  moyen  de  saisir 
l’univers  grâce  au  langage.  Le  “Livre”  de  Mallarmé  serait-il  désormais 

le  but  du  romancier? 

Michel  Butor  en  tout  cas  nous  fait  sortir  du  monde  de  la  prison  où 
le  roman  se  complait  depuis  vingt  ans,  du  huis  clos  où  l’on  tourne  en 
rond  comme  dans  un  labyrinthe.  Chez  lui  l’effort  humain,  même  s’il 
échoue,  semble  fait  pour  en  sortir;  on  nous  montre  une  porte  ouverte. 

3  “Une  Autobiographie  dialectique”  dans  Répertoire,  p.  262. 
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Ce  roman  qui  essaye  de  créer  pour  nous  à  partir  de  notre  vie  quoti¬ 
dienne  une  vision  totale  à  360  degrés,  est  bien  un  roman  de  notre  temps, 
un  “nouveau  roman.”  Puisqu’en  effet  tout  agit  sur  tout,  si  nous  ne 
sommes  qu’une  poussière  souffrante  dans  un  univers  énigmatique,  comme 
la  littérature  depuis  vingt  ans  ne  cesse  de  nous  le  faire  sentir  avec  in¬ 
sistance,  l’œuvre  de  Michel  Butor  nous  rappelle  au  contraire  que  nous 
sommes  d’abord  la  conscience  de  cet  univers. 

Connecticut  College 


New  England  French  Vocabulary* 


Tby  Gerard  J.  Brault 

HIS  STUDY,  which  complements  earlier  research  on  the  French 
spoken  by  New  Englanders  of  French-Canadian  extraction, ^  illustrates 
the  lexical  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  language.  Nine  native-born 
Franco-American  informants,  three  male,  six  female,  ranging  in  age  from 
fifty  to  seventy-one  years  and  residing  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire,  were  interviewed  during  the  summer  of  1960.  The  following 
partial  tabulation  of  a  Preliminary  Classification  Test  administered  to 
all  nine  informants  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  two  levels  in  the 
Franco-American  phonetic  system  normally  have  a  lexical  correlation.  In 
other  words,  if  a  Franco-American  at  Level  1  (i.e.  that  level  farthest  from 
standard  French)  succeeds  in  raising  his  speech  phonetically  to  Level  2 
(i.e.  an  intermediate  level  between  Level  1  and  standard  French),  his 
vocabulary  will  normally  reveal  a  similar  degree  of  switching  to  modern 
French.  I  have  provided  the  informants’  code  designations  to  identify 
their  responses: 

1.  potato  patate  (E,  G,  H) 

petate  (A,  E) 

pomme  de  terre  (B,  C,  D,  I) 

*  The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
For  a  description  of  the  complete  project  involving,  essentially,  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  tape-recorded  drills  designed  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  standard  French 
by  Franco-Americans,  see  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  document  number  OE- 
12011,  Language  Development  Program,  Title  VI,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  Research  and  Studies,  Report  on  the  First  Two  Years  (Washington,  D.C.,  1960), 
p.  14,  item  48.  See  also  Séraphin  Marion’s  review  in  Le  Travailleur,  XXX  (December 
29,  I960),  pages  1  and  7.  In  this  connection,  Bowdoin  College  was  awarded  a  unique 
NDEA  summer  institute  for  forty  Franio-Ameriran  seiondary  school  teachers  of 
French  in  1961  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploiting  this  important  New  England 
linguistic  resource  in  the  national  interest.  On  the  term  Franco-American,  ‘an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  of  French-Canadian  descent,  usually  restricted  to  persons  residing  in  New 
England,’  consult  Gabriel  Nadeau,  “Notes  pour  servir  à  une  bibliographie  franco- 
Américaine,”  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Franco-Américaine— Année  1952  (Manchester,  N.H., 
1953),  pp.  64-65. 

1  William  N.  Focke,  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Spoken  at  Brunswick,  Marne 
(Greensboro,  1949)  [Publication  of  the  American  Dialect  Society,  No.  121]:  Sister 
Maris  Stella,  C.S.S.J.,  “A  Note  on  the  Pronunciation  of  New  England  French,”  FR, 
XXXII  (1959),  363-366. 
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2.  corn  blé  d’Inde  (A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I) 

maïs  (B,  C,  D) 

3.  motion  picture,  movies  cinéma  (B,  C,  D) 

movies  (F) 
vues  allumées  (A) 
vues  animées  (E,  G,  H,  I) 
auto  (B,  C,  D) 
automobile  (F,  G) 
char  (A) 
machine  (E,  H) 
voiture  (I) 
dollar  (B,  C,  D) 
piasse  (A) 

piastre  (E,  F,  G,  H,  I) 
essence  (B,  C,  D,  I) 
gasoline  (E,  F,  G,  H) 
gaz  (A) 

quelle  heure  est-il? 

(B,  C,  D,F,G,  H,  I) 
quelle  heure  il  est?  (E) 
quelle  heure  qu’i  est?  (A) 
la  vacance  d’été  (A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I) 
les  vacances  d’été  (B,  C,  D) 
soixante-dix  filles  (A,  D,  E,  G,  H) 
soixante-et-dix  filles  (C,  F,  I) 

Dieu  vous  bénie  (A,  G) 

Dieu  te  bénisse  (E,  F) 

Dieu  vous  bénisse  (B,  C,  D,  H,  I) 

Informant  A’s  vocabulary  and  syntax  plainly  mark  him  as  Level  1  at 
its  earthiest.  F,  G,  and  H,  as  borne  out  by  this  and,  especially,  other 
tests,  are  Level  1,  but  wtihout  A’s  rustic  peculiarities.  E  and  I  are  Level  1 
on  the  borderline  between  A  and  the  latter  three  informants.  B,  C,  and 
D,  however,  are  clearly  at  the  intermediate  level  between  Level  1  and 
standard  French. 

The  average  Franco-American  will  often  have  a  wealth  of  vocabulary 
in  areas  generally  unfamiliar  to  a  non-native  who  has  been  studying 
French  for  several  years.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Franco-American 
terms  are  either  archaic  or  chiefly  used  in  French  dialects  today.  Many 
other  words,  finally,  considered  to  be  basic  to  the  French  language,  are 
either  foreign  to  the  average  Franco-American’s  vocabulary,  have  differ- 


4.  car,  automobile 

5.  dollar 

6.  gas  (for  automobile) 

7.  what  time  is  it? 

8.  the  summer  vacation 

9.  seventy  girls 
10.  God  bless  you 
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ent  meanings,  or  are  simply  not  used.  In  order  to  illustrate  these  char¬ 
acteristic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  two  different  tests  were  devised;  Voca¬ 
bulary  Test  A,  designed  to  show  the  limits  of  the  Franco- American  in¬ 
formant’s  “basic”  vocabulary;^  and  Vocabulary  Test  B,  which  shows  the 
depth  of  his  vocabulary  on  certain  specialized  topics. 

The  basic  French  word-list  (Le  Français  élémentaire)  drawn  up  by  the 
Ministère  de  l’Education  Nationale  in  1951  contains  1,138  items  of  which 
1,126  are  “mots  lexicaux”  (e.g.  corps,  coudre.  Dieu)  and  248  are  “mots 
grammaticaux”  (e.g.  je,  me,  qui,  souvent).  From  personal  experience,  it 
was  known  that  none  of  the  grammatical  terms  would  present  any  dif¬ 
ficulty,  except  perhaps  the  French  interrogative  pronoun  lequel  ‘which 
one’  which  is  avoided  at  Level  1  (see  Locke,  page  200)  but  is  understood 
by  all  Franco-Americans. 

Six  terms  from  the  lexical  list  (filet  à  provisions,  franc,  kilo,  kilomètre, 
litre,  and  mètre)  are  patently  foreign  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
Franco-American  although  all  might  be  recognized  in  a  proper  context. 

Several  words  from  the  lexical  list  have  a  use  in  the  dialect  different 
from  that  normally  given  by  Frenchmen.  Here  are  the  meanings  given 
by  Franco-Americans  at  Level  1  and  frequently  at  Level  2  to  words  which 
express  different  concepts  in  standard  French:  chaussette  ‘slipper’  (not 
‘man’s  sock’);  couverture  ‘roof  (not  ‘book  cover’  or  ‘blanket’);  film  ‘film 
for  a  camera’  (not  ‘motion  picture’);  gaz  ‘gasoline’;  glace  ‘ice’  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  ‘mirror’  never  ‘ice  cream’);  monnaie  ‘money’  never  ‘change’ 
in  the  expression  ‘to  have  change  for  a  dollar’);  veste  ‘man’s  vest’  (never 
‘smock  or  work  jacket’).  The  following  words,  finally,  were  felt  not  to 
be  basic  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  Franco-American,  although  a 
varying  number  of  these,  depending  on  the  individual’s  level,  are  rec¬ 
ognized. 


agent 

cinéma 

fil  de  fer 

atelier 

côte  (littoral) 

gare 

autocar 

couvercle 

infirmier 

avion 

disque 

infirmière 

bicyclette 

essence 

lourd 

camion 

facteur  (des  postes) 

mairie 

casserole 

ficelle 

médicament 

2  Part  I  of  Vocabulary  Test  A  required  the  informants  to  provide  the  French 
equivalent  of  the  spoken  English  word.  Part  II  of  this  Test  was  then  given  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  same  informants  could  recognize  the  French  words  in  question 
when  spoken,  especially  those  missed  in  Part  I.  In  other  words,  the  two  parts  of  the 
Test  were  designed  to  learn  which  words  were  normally  used  as  well  as  which  ones 
were  understood  by  the  informants. 
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menuisier 

pansement 

pile  (électrique) 

milliard 

pétrole 

poste  (masc.) 

moto 

phono 

tricot 

moustique 

photo 

usine 

wagon 

The  following  terms  are  all  known  at  Level  2,  but  other  words  are  gen¬ 
erally  substituted  by  the  average  Franco- American: 


casserole 

chiffon 

commander 

frontière 


pomme  de  terre 

quartier 

quitter 

tissu 


It  is  doubtful  that  the  majority  of  Franco-American  children  would 
know  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  once  rather  common,  but  now 
rarely  heard  in  urban  centers: 

boucher  boulangerie  forge 

boucherie  épicier  forger 

boulanger  épicerie  forgeron 

Two  other  words,  finally  {sculpter  and  sculpture),  are  likely  to  be  un¬ 
known  to  older-generation  Franco-Americans  with  little  or  no  education. 

Here  now  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  Vocabulary  Test  A  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  above-mentioned  vocabulary.  In  Part  I,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word  was  given  and  in  Part  II,  the  French  term.  The  letter  indicates 
the  informant’s  code  designation.  An  X  means  that  the  informant  pro¬ 
vided  the  correct  word  in  French  when  asked  in  English  or,  in  Part  II, 
recognized  the  same  word  when  uttered  in  French.  A  dash  (-)  indicates 
failure  to  do  so  or  an  unacceptable  Anglicism.  An  asterisk  (*)  means  that 
the  informant  offered  an  acceptable  substitute  and  a  small  c  indicates  a 
Canadianism. 


PART  I 

ABE  PART  II 

ABE 

autobus 

XXX 

autocar 

■ _ 

airplane 

—  X  —  avion 

-XX 

baker 

X  X  —  boulanger 

XXX 

bakery 

—  X—  boulangerie 

XXX 
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XXX 

bowl  for  washing 
hands 

bicycle 

c  c  c 

bicyclette 

XXX 

blacksmith 

-X- 

forgeron 

XX- 

blanket 

butcher 

c  X  c 

X-- 

boucher 

XXX 

butcher  shop 

— 

boucherie 

XXX 

coast  (of  Maine) 

--X 

cabinet 
côte  (littoral) 

XXX 

cover  for  a  pan  or  bowl 

c  X  c 

couvercle 

-X- 

dressing  for  a  wound 

*  #  * 

pansement 

-XX 

dressmaker,  seamstress 

-XX 

couturière 

XXX 

electric  battery 

— 

pile  (électrique) 

— 

engineer 

XXX 

ingénieur 

XXX 

factory 

^  * 

essence 

usine 

-XX 

-X- 

forge  or  black- 

c  X  c 

fil  de  fer 

filet  à  provisions 

film 

forge 

-X- 

-X- 

XXX 

smith’s  shop 

grocer 

-X- 

gaz 

épicier 

-X- 

-X- 

^ocery  store 

cX- 

épicerie 

—  X- 

heavy 

*  *  * 

lourd 

-X- 

ice  cream 

c  c  — 

glace 

#  *  # 

iron  wire 

c  c  c 

fil  de  fer 

-X- 

knitted  article,  cloth 

*  X  * 

tricot 

-XX 

to  leave  (a  city) 

c  *  * 

quitter 

XXX 

man’s  suit  coat  or  jacket 

c  —  — 

veste 

c  X  c 

medicine  (remedy) 

c  X  * 

médicament 

-X- 

mosquito 

-X- 

milliard 

moustique 

-X- 

motorcycle 

— 

moto 

»  —  — 

movie  theatre 

-Xc 

cinéma 

-XX 

nurse  (male) 
nurse  (female) 

infirmier 

-XX 

*  *  * 

infirmière 

-XX 

office 

XXX 

to  order  something 

in  a  restaurant 

-X- 

commander 

XXX 
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petroleum,  or  oil 

-X- 

pétrole 

-XX 

phonograph  record 

-XX 

disque 

-XX 

photograph 

_ # 

photo 

-XX 

policeman 

#  #  # 

agent 

-XX 

polished 

-XX 

poli 

-XX 

postman,  or  mailman 

cXX 

facteur 

-XX 

post  office 

_  #  * 

poste  (la) 

XXX 

radio  set 

*  *  * 

poste  (un) 

— 

rag,  crumpled  cloth 

*  *  * 

chiffon 

cXX 

railway  coach  or  car 

— 

wagon 

— 

railway  station 

*xx 

gare 

-XX 

record  player 

-X* 

phono 

-XX 

rubber 

-XX 

caoutchouc 

XXX 

saucepan 

— 

casserole 

XXX 

to  sculpture,  to  carve 

-X- 

sculpter 

-XX 

sculpture 

-X- 

sculpture 

-X- 

section  of  the 

*  *  * 

quartier 

XXX 

city  (area) 

sock  or  man’s  stocking 
sport 

c  c  c 

XXX 

chaussette 

-XX 

storm 

*  *  * 

orage 

XXX 

string,  twine 

c  X  c 

ficelle 

-X- 

textile  fabric  tissue,  cloth 

c  X- 

tissu 

-XX 

town  hall 

— 

mairie 

-XX 

truck 

-X- 

camion 

-XX 

woodworker  or  carpenter 

c  c  c 

menuisier 

-X- 

workshop 

— 

atelier 

-XX 

do  you  have  change 

c  c  c 

monnaie 

XXX 

for  a  dollar? 

in  what  part  of  the 

c  *  c 

quartier 

XXX 

city  do  you  live? 

I  left  Brunswick 

c  c  c 

quitter 

XXX 

at  12:00  noon 

the  border  between 

c  —  c 

frontière 

XX- 

the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Vocabulary  Test  B  was  administered  to  illustrate  the  surprising  di¬ 
versity  of  terms  used  and  generally  understood  by  Franco-Americans  at 
the  various  levels.  The  words  are  drawn  directly  from  Locke,  Appendix 
II  (“Topical  Word-List”)  which  lists  forty-six  topics  in  addition  to  the 
three  we  have  selected  here. 
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STANDARD  FRENCH 

LOCKE 

I.  FURNITURE 

INFORMANTS 

chaise 

chaise 

chaise  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

dossier 

dos  de  la  chaise 

derrière  de  la 
chaise  (A) 
dossier  de  la 
chaise  (C,  F,  I) 

fauteuil  à  bascule 

chaise  berceuse 

berceuse  (C,  F) 
chaise  berceuse  (A,  I) 

bascule  de  fauteuil 

berceau 

berceau  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

se  balancer 

se  bercer 

bercer  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

placard  pour  le  linge 

armoire  au  linge 

armoire  (I) 
cabette  au  butin  (A) 
closet  (F) 
lingerie  (C) 

commode 

commode 

bureau  (F) 

bureau,  chiffonier  (C) 
commode  (I) 

tiroir 

tiroir 

tiroir  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

tapis 

tapis 

tapis  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

tableau  (encadré) 

cadre 

frame  (A) 
un  cadre  (F,  I) 

étagère,  planche, 
rayon 

tablette 

rayon  (C) 
tablette  (A,  F,  I) 

atteindre  l’étagère 

joindre  la  tablette;  ra- 
veindre  la  tablette 

atteindre  le  rayon  (C) 
joindre  la  tablette  (A) 
reacher  la  tablette  (F) 
rejoindre  la 
tablette  (I) 

lampe  électrique 

lampe  à  l’ectricité 

lampe  électrique 
(A,C,  F,I) 

lampe  à  pétrole 

lampe  à  kerosine 

lam.pe  à  kerosine 
(A,  F) 

lampe  à  pétrole  (C,  I) 

lampe  à  huile 

lampe  à  huile 

lampe  à  huile 
(A,F,I) 

lampe  à  pétrole  (C) 
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ampoule  électrique 

lumière  à  l’ectricité 

ampoule  (I) 
ampoule  élec¬ 
trique  (C) 
lightbulb  (A) 
lumière  (F) 

horloge,  pendule 

horloge 

horloge  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

le  pendule  oscille 

le  balan  est  en 

la  pendule 

balan 

balance  (C) 
la  pendule  se 
balance  (I) 
la  pendule 
swing  (F) 
le  pendant  i 
swing  (A) 

cuvette 

sink 

évier  (C,  I) 
sink  (A,  F) 

bol 

bol 

bassin  (F) 
bassine  (I) 
bassin  pour  les 
mains  (A) 
cuvette  (C) 

laver 

laver 

laver  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

miroir 

miroir 

glace  (C) 
miroir  (A,  F,  I) 

essuyer 

essuyer 

essuyer  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

serviette,  essuie- 
mains 

serviette 

serviette  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

balai 

balai 

balai  (A,  C,  F,I) 

balayures 

saloperies 

balayures  (I) 
cochonneries  (A) 
ordures  (C) 
saloperies  (F) 

pelle  à  poussière 

porte-ordures 

dust-pan  (A) 
pelle  à  poussière  (C) 
porte-ordures  (F) 
porte-poussière  (I) 

balayeuse 

balayeuse 

balai  mécha- 
nique  (C) 
balai  pour  les 
tapis  (A) 
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aspirateur 

calorifère 
ils  ont  allumé  le 
calorifère 

bouilloire 

boîte  de  conserves 

casserole 
seau  en  métal 

seau  (en  bois) 
chaudron,  marmite 

passoire 

entonnoir 

cruche 

cuiller 

petite  cuiller 


balayeuse  à 
l’ectricité 

fournaise 
ils  ont  parti  la 
fournaise 

II.  UTENSILS 
bombe 

canne 

casserole 

chaudière 

seau 

chaudron  de  fer 
couloir 

couloir 

cruche 

cuiller 

cuiller  à  thé 


balayeuse  (I) 
vacuum  (F) 
aspirateur  (C) 
balayeuse  élec- 
tric^ue  (I) 
vacuum  cleaner 
(A,  F) 

fournaise  (A,  C,  F,  I) 
i  ont  allumé  la 
fournaise  (A) 
ils  ont  allumé  la 
fournaise  (C,  F,  I) 


bombe  (A) 
bouilloire  (C) 
canard  (I) 
théière  (F) 

boîte  de  conserves  (C) 
boîte  de  fer  blanc  (I) 
canne  (A,  F) 
casserole  (C,  F) 
marmite  (I) 
chaudière  (C,  F,  I) 
chaudière  en  fer 
blanc  (A) 
seau  (A,  C,  F,  I) 
chaudron  (C,  F,  I) 
pot  de  fer  (A) 
couloir  (I) 
strainer  (A,  F) 
tamis  (C) 
entonnoir  (G,  I) 
funnel  (F) 
globe  (A) 
carafe  (F) 
cruche  (A,  C,  I) 
cuiller  (A,  C,  F,  I) 
cuiller  à 

thé  (A,  C,  F,  I) 
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cuiller  à  bouche 

cuiller  à  soupe 

cuiller  à 

soupe  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

cuiller  à  soupe 

cuiller  à  servir 

cuiller  à  dessert  (A) 
cuiller  à  service  (C) 
cuiller  à  servir  (F,  I) 

cuve 

cuve 

baril  (I) 

quart  à  l’eau  (A) 
quart  d’eau  (F) 
tonneau  (C) 

goulot 

gouleron 

cou  de  bou¬ 
teille  (F,I) 
goudron  de  bou¬ 
teille  (A) 
gougeau  (C) 

poêle,  poêlon 

poêlonne 

frying  pan  (A) 
poêle  (f) 

poêle,  poêlon  (F) 

marmite  à  soupe 

soupière 

chaudron  à 
soupe  (A,  F) 
marmite  (I) 
soupière  (C) 

théière 

tea  pot 

tea  pot  (A 

théière 

théière 

théière  (C,  F,  I) 

baratte 

moulin  au  beurre 

baratte  (C,  I) 
l’affaire  au 
beurre  (A) 

cuiller  en  bois 

palette 

cuiller  à  bois  (F) 
cuiller  de  bois  (A) 
cuiller  en  bois  (I) 
palette  (C) 

fourneau,  poêle 

poêle 

fourneau  (C) 
poêle  (A,  F,  I) 

fumée 

boucane 

boucane  (F) 
fumée  (A,  C,  I) 

cheminée 

cheminée 

cheminée  (C,  F,  I) 
chunée  (A) 

rondelle 

couvert  (de  poêle) 

rimeur  (C) 
rond  de  poêle  (I) 
rumeur  (A,  F) 

couvercle 

couvert 

couvercle  (C,  I) 
couvert  (A,  F) 
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rallonge 

le  poêle  est 
horizontal 

poêle  à  gaz 

poêle  à  pétrole 

aider  quelqu’un 

habile,  adroit 

adroit 

maladroit,  gauche 

lourd,  gauche 

faire  les  (mes) 
besognes 

remuer,  secouer,  bous¬ 
culer  les  choses 


se  mettre  au  travail, 
se  grouiller 


palette  de  poêle 

le  poêle  est  au 
niveau 

poêle  à  gaz 
poêle  à  kerosine 

III.  WORK 
aider  quelqu’un 

amain  (ou  alamain) 

adroit 

malamain 

pâlotte 

faire  le  (mon) 
train 

berdasser 

se  grouiller 


pallete  du  poêle  (F) 
tablette  (G,  I) 
tablette  du  poêle  (A) 
le  fourneau  est 
à  plomb  (G) 
le  poêle  est 
égal  (A,F,I) 
poêle  à  gaz  (G,  F,  I) 
poêle  au  gaz  (A) 
fourneau  à  huile  (G) 
poêle  à  l’huile 
(A,  F,  I) 


aider  à  quel¬ 
qu’un  (A,  F) 
aider  quelqu’un  (G,  I) 
adroit  (F,  I) 
habile  (G) 
pas  maligne  (A) 
adroit  (A) 
gauche  (A,  G) 
maladroit  (I) 
malamain,  à  gauche, 
maladroit  (F) 
lourd  (G) 
pesant  (A,  F,  I) 
faire  les  travaux  (I) 
faire  l’ouvrage  (F) 
faire  son  travail  (G) 
faire  ton  ouvrage  (A) 
avoir  plein  d’ou¬ 
vrage;  berdasser  (A) 
berdasser  (F,  I) 
il  y  a  du  branle- 
bras  (G) 
commencer  (F) 
se  dépêcher  à 
travailler  (A) 
se  mettre  à  l’ou¬ 
vrage  (I) 
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travailer  sans  mé¬ 

limoner 

se  préparer, 
s’apprêter  (C) 
flâner  (A) 

thode;  sans  soin 

limoner  (F) 

effort 

effort 

effort,  (C,  F,  I) 

épuisé  de  fatigue 

rendu  du  bout 

travailler  fort  (A) 
épuisé  (C,  I) 

fatigué 

fatigué 

fatigué  (A) 
usé  (F) 

fatigué  (A,  C,  F,  I) 

gi'ande  quantité, 

saccage 

beaucoup  (C,  1) 

nombre 

plusieurs  (F) 

faire  du  tapage 

faire  du 

un  gros  montant  (A 
faire  du  bruit  (I) 

saccage 

faire  du  tapage  (F) 

percer  avec  un  outil 

pignocher 

faire,  mettre  du 
train  (A) 
tapager  (C) 
creuser  (F) 

tourmenter  quel¬ 

pignocher 

faire  un  Hou  (A) 
faire  un  trou  avec 
un  outil  (I) 
donner  une  volée. 

qu’un,  donner  des 

une  fessée  (C) 

coups,  une  raclée 

être  toujours  après 

clou 

clou 

quelqu’un;  pig¬ 
nocher  (A) 
pignocher  (I) 
se  faire  battre  (F) 
clou  (A,C,F,  I) 

petite  pointe 

braquette 

braquette  (A,  C,  I) 

vis 

avisse 

tack  (F) 
avisse  (A,  F) 

une  grosse  vis 

écrou  (C) 
vis  (1) 

une  gross  avisse  (A,  ’ 

une  grosse  avisse 

une  grosse  vis  (C,  I) 

Standard  French  syntax  is  readily  mastered  by  the  well-schooled  Franco- 
American.  Vocabulary  and  phonetics  present  a  considerably  more  diffi¬ 
cult  hurdle  in  view  of  certain  sociological  factors.  A  Franco-American,  for 
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instance,  may  regularly  utilize  practically  all  standard  French  syntactical 
forms  in  any  kind  of  company  without  causing  the  slightest  stir.  Let  him 
begin  using  certain  common  standard  French  words  listed  above,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  he  risks  not  being  understood.  And  should  he  begin  al¬ 
tering  his  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  standard  form,  most  of  his  fellow 
Franco-Americans  will  consider  his  action  bizarre  and  affected. 
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Let’s  Talk  Sense  About  Language  Teaching 

by  Edward  T.  Heise 

T 

JLt  is  abundantly  evident  that  language  teaching  has  now 

entered  a  new  epoch.  Large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  carry  full 
pages  of  pictures  of  third  grade  students  playing  games  and  singing  songs 
in  Spanish,  French,  or  German.  Popular  magazines  on  the  supermarket 
racks  feature  articles  about  “new  and  revolutionary”  methods.  National 
philanthropic  foundations  give  generously  to  experimental  ventures  in 
language  teaching.  The  federal  government  subsidizes  institutes  and  pro¬ 
vides  mechanical  equipment  on  a  large  scale.  New  commercial  enterprises 
enter  the  field  and  publish  magazines  and  pamphlets  on  “sound  teach¬ 
ing”  and  related  subjects.  What  a  contrast  to  the  lean  years  of  the  thirties! 

We  have  never  before  had  the  opportunities  that  open  before  us  now. 
By  the  same  token,  neither  have  we  ever  before  had  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  that  now  rests  upon  us.  This  publicity,  this  interest,  and  this 
money  come  to  us  because  people  are  expecting  us  to  overcome  the  na¬ 
tional  language  handicap  which  has  recently  been  recognized.  To  what 
extent  are  we  accepting  the  full  obligation  of  giving  direction  to  this 
movement?  To  what  extent  are  we  guilty  of  encouraging,  at  least  tacitly, 
the  expectation  of  miracles  which  time  will  prove  impossible?  To  what 
extent  are  we  allowing  developments  to  be  molded  more  by  “band¬ 
wagon”  techniques  than  by  sound  experiments  and  consultations  involv¬ 
ing  wide  participation?  To  what  extent  are  we  showing  a  trend  toward 
a  blind  worship  of  “progressivism”  similar  to  that  which  misled  public 
instruction  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  quarter  century? 

Most  of  us  are  quite  aware  of  how  teaching  and  learning  in  the  public 
schools  suffered  because  certain  very  valid  discoveries  about  the  learning 
process  were  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  by  Educationists  who  showed 
more  enthusiasm  than  sound  judgment.  The  “progressive”  doctrines 
which  dominated  the  colleges  of  Education  at  first  provided  needed  re¬ 
forms  and  injected  new  life  and  spirit  into  methods  that  had  grown  pe¬ 
dantic.  But  gradually,  the  movement  was  magnified  out  of  reasonable  pro¬ 
portions  and  engendered  a  rejection  of  the  importance  of  “subject  mat¬ 
ter,”  a  horror  of  the  use  of  textbooks,  and,  finally,  a  school  system  with 
heavy  anti-intellectual  leanings.  Because  certain  methods,  procedures,  and 
standards  had  seemed  to  work  well  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  they 
were  extended  to  junior  high  school  and  even  senior  high  school— where 
they  were  patently  out  of  place.  The  evil  was  aggravated  and  perpetuated 
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because  criticism  became  unpopular  (not  to  say  dangerous)  in  this  realm 
where  “co-operation”  had  come  to  mean  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  the 
established  hierarchy— and  everyone  was  expected  to  be  co-operative. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  creating  a  similar  atmosphere  and  hierarchy  in 
language  teaching?  Are  we  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
our  professional  organizations  become  partisans  of  an  “official  dogma” 
and  all  non-conformists  become  “heretics”?  Is  it  possible  that  our  pro¬ 
fessional  group  can  become  so  deeply  committed  to  one  school  of  thought 
that  the  doctrine  must  be  defended  to  avoid  losing  face? 

The  seeds  are  already  planted.  Already  I  have  met  a  high  school  teacher 
who  regrets  having  converted  her  classroom  into  a  language  laboratory, 
but  is  afraid  to  say  so.  She  may  or  may  not  be  justified  in  her  regret— but 
she  should  have  no  fear  to  express  her  frank  opinion.  Already  there  is 
open  scorn  to  be  noted  when  some  apostles  of  the  pure  “linguistic”  doc¬ 
trine  speak  or  write  about  anyone  who  proffers  a  “Yes,  but ...”  to  their 
pronouncements.  Already  the  questionable  results  of  uncontrolled  experi¬ 
mentation  are  being  widely  acclaimed  as  irrefutable  proof  of  a  method. 
Already  many  articles  reflect  a  tendency  to  offer  quotations  from  the  new 
“authorities”  as  conclusive  demonstration  of  a  controversial  point.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  an  inclination  to  see  things  in  the  extremes  of  “good”  or 
“bad”— everything  is  black  or  white;  nothing  is  gray. 

A  conscientious  and  respected  scholar  lends  his  prestige  to  this  state¬ 
ment  in  the  introduction  to  a  new  textbook;  “Memorization  has  always 
been  an  indispensable  part  of  language  learning;  but  this  book,  instead 
of  requiring  the  student  to  memorize  vocabulary  lists  or  verb  paradigms 
or  grammar  rules,  asks  him  to  memorize  full  utterances  in  contextual  re¬ 
lationship  with  each  other— sentences  one  might  actually  want  to  speak 
someday  outside  the  classroom.”^ 

This  seems  to  imply  that  the  predecessors  of  the  book  in  question  re¬ 
quired  memorization  of  “vocabulary  lists  or  verb  paradigms  or  grammar 
rules.”  I  have  examined  a  score  of  textbooks  which  present  vocabulary 
lists  with  each  lesson,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  which  “requires,”  or 
even  recommends,  that  the  student  memorize  the  list.  The  lists  are  there 
for  convenience  of  reference,  to  help  the  student  gain  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  of  the  discussion  or  the  dialogue  in  which  the  words  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  “full  utterances  in  contextual  relationships  with  each  other- 
sentences  one  might  actually  want  to  speak  some  day  outside  the  class¬ 
room.”  The  introductions  to  several  of  these  books  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  student  is  expected  to  learn  the  words  by  using  them  in  context, 

1  Modern  Spanish,  A  Project  o£  the  Modern  Language  Association  (N.Y.:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1960),  p.  xii. 
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through  questions  and  answers  and  other  oral  exercises.  Such  a  careless 
statement  by  a  well-known  scholar  and  leader  casts  a  shadow  of  reaction¬ 
ism  over  all  textbooks  which  include  such  lists  and  all  the  teachers  who 
use  them.  It  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  predecessors  of  the  book 
he  is  praising  are  relics  of  an  age  before  language  teachers  discovered  the 
importance  of  practicing  the  language  in  meaningful  units. 

This  statement  is  so  presented  as  to  seem  to  give  “official”  sanction  to 
a  very  superficial  judgment.  It  cultivates  the  tendency  to  discredit  by 
means  of  labels  and  epithets.  It  encourages  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is 
horrified  by  the  directive  “translate”  but  finds  “give  the  French  for”  quite 
acceptable.  It  is  the  kind  of  thinking  which  turns  “traditional”  into  a 
derogatory  adjective.  It  was  tactics  such  as  these  which  gradually  led 
public  Education  to  its  most  ridiculous  postures. 

Another  recent  example  of  this  type  of  misleading  argument  reads  as 
follows: 

The  now  discredited  ‘grammar’  method,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  theory  to  practice  and  positing 
writing  as  the  basis  of  all  other  FL  skills.  Students  were  made  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  written  forms  of  words,  paradigms,  etc.,  together  with  grammar 
rules,  and  to  use  these  to  solve  linguistic  puzzles  in  the  form  of  English 
sentences  to  be  translated  into  the  FL.  Such  an  approach  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  bring  about  lasting  results:  not  only  were  the  sentences  com¬ 
posed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  probability  of  occurrence  in  real 
speech,  or  even  in  literature,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  exercise  tended 
to  keep  the  language  on  the  student’s  conscious  intellectual  level  where 
it  had  to  compete  for  his  attention  with  the  ideas  intended  for  commu¬ 
nication.^ 

The  writer  properly  identifies  what  he  means  by  the  ‘grammar’  method 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  which  proceeds  from  theory  to  practice.  But  the 
rest  of  his  discussion  is  about  ABUSES  of  the  grammar  method.  He  cre¬ 
ates  a  straw  man  by  identifying  these  abuses  of  the  system  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself:  (1)  “positing  writing  as  the  basis  of  all  other  FL  skills,”  (2) 
“made  to  memorize  the  written  forms  of  words,  paradigms,  etc.,  together 
with  grammar  rules,”  (3)  “solve  linguistic  puzzles  in  the  form  of  English 
sentences  to  be  translated  into  the  FL,”  (4)  “sentences  composed  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  their  probability  of  occurrence  in  real  speech,  or 
even  in  literature.”  Obviously,  it  is  possible  to  follow  a  grammar  method 

2  André  Malécot,  “Oral  Grammar  Tapes:  Theory  and  Design,”  French  Review, 
XXXIII,  5  (April  1960),  491. 
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(that  is,  one  which  proceeds  from  theory  to  practice)  without  committing 
any  of  these  absurdities.  There  may  be  very  valid  criticisms  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  method  as  such,  but  this  article  does  not  detail  them.  It  serves  no 
good  purpose  to  compare  one  system  at  its  worst  with  another  system  at 
its  best.  As  members  of  a  learned  profession,  we  should  be  at  some  pains 
to  keep  our  argumentation  on  a  plane  of  reasonable  accuracy. 

A  further  evidence  of  a  drift  toward  the  same  kind  of  one-school  domi¬ 
nation  which,  until  recently,  shackled  the  public  schools,  is  the  trend  for 
pre-empting  common  terms  to  compose  a  special  jargon.  Terms  like  “con¬ 
versational,”  “aural,”  “oral,”  “pattern,”  “linguistic,”  can  no  longer  be 
used  with  impunity  in  their  full  legitimate  meanings.  There  are  many 
who  seem  to  reserve  them  for  application  solely  to  certain  specific  forms 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  “authorities.”  For  example,  a  teacher 
visiting  classes  in  an  excellent  preparatory  school  said  to  the  head  of  the 
French  department:  “I  notice  that  you  do  not  use  the  aural-oral  method.” 
“Why,  yes,”  he  answered,  “our  students  hear  and  speak  French  during  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  every  class  hour.” 

There  are  enough  of  these  portentous  developments  to  give  us  pause, 
but,  fortunately,  they  are  still  in  the  seedling  stage.  No  single  doctrine 
has  yet  been  canonized.  No  single  group  is  yet  in  undisputed  command 
of  all  our  language  teacher  training  centers.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  our 
organizations  are  still  reasonable  and  open-minded  men.  It  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  voice  a  caution  and  be  heard.  Our  professional  journals  still  print 
articles  on  both  sides. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “new  key”  is  a  militant  movement.  It  is  on  the 
march.  It  has  gained  a  powerful  momentum.  It  has  funds  to  expend.  It 
commands  publicity  and  has  popular  appeal.  It  is  a  force  which  can  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  language  teaching  if  its  direction 
is  constantly  checked.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  mere  love  of  speed  and 
change  to  take  control.  It  is  possible  to  develop  such  a  conviction  of  self- 
righteousness  that  all  criticism  is  dismissed  as  blindness  and  all  critics  as 
reactionaries  bent  on  resisting  any  change.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
many  who  are  slow  to  jump  on  the  band  wagon  are  just  as  devoted  to 
and  interested  in  real  progress  in  language  teaching  as  the  “avant-garde” 
and  that  sometimes  a  stop  to  “take  a  bearing”  may  ultimately  save  time. 

Like  Paul  Woodring,  from  whom  I  borrowed  the  phrasing  of  the  title 
of  this  article,  I  am  not  writing  for  or  against  structural  linguists,  aural- 
oralists,  electronics  enthusiasts,  or  traditionalists.  I  am  appealing  for  com¬ 
mon  sense,  for  mutual  respect  and  tolerance,  for  sound  reasoning,  and, 
above  all,  for  CONTROLLED  experimentation.  I  am  appealing  for  our 
professional  organizations  to  encourage  experimentation  and  constant 
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improvement,  but  to  remain  uncommitted  to  any  single  doctrine.  There 
are  hundreds  of  sincere,  talented,  intelligent,  and  effective  language  teach¬ 
ers  among  both  the  “progressives”  and  the  “conservatives.”  Courses  which 
might  be  called  by  either  of  these  two  labels  (plus  the  gradations  in  be¬ 
tween)  produce  poor  students  and  superior  students.  It  is  important  that 
we  avoid  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  teachers  of  any 
group  are  reluctant  to  express  an  honest,  thoughtful  opinion.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  prevent  any  doctrine,  new  or  old,  from  becoming  so 
canonized  that  questioning  becomes  heresy.  It  is  important  that  we  en¬ 
list  the  talents  and  efforts  of  all  teachers  and  learn  from  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  conscientiously  been  seeking  the  most  effective  methods. 

The  new  atmosphere  of  experimentation  and  discussion  is  a  wholesome 
one.  It  has  already  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  vigor  that  can  be  felt 
in  the  world  of  language  teaching.  It  has  inaugurated  a  soul-searching 
that  is  ridding  us  of  many  abuses.  We  need  only  keep  our  perspective 
and  not  incur  the  danger  of  deifying  false  idols  just  because  they  are 
called  “new,”  “modern,”  “progressive,”  or  “scientific.”  Neither  should  we 
reject  them  just  because  they  are  called  "new-fangled,”  “sugar-coated,” 
or  “gadgetized.”  Keeping  an  open  mind  means  resisting  both  tendencies. 

Much  of  the  discussion  arising  from  the  recently  publicized  concern 
over  our  national  “foreign  language  lag”  has  concerned  placing  the  blame 
for  past  failures  in  the  field.  Among  the  many  contributing  factors,  poor 
teaching  objectives  and  methods  must  be  included,  and  our  profession 
has  not  refused  to  do  its  mea  culpa.  But  in  our  ardor,  let’s  not  overdo  it. 
Because  mistakes  were  made  in  the  past  in  using  certain  methods,  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  methods  themselves  were  completely 
ineffective.  Many  teachers  still  active  in  our  ranks  produced  reasonably 
fluent  speakers  in  their  classes  before  the  new  era.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
the  innovations  are  really  better  before  we  commit  ourselves  irrevocably 
and  before  we  condemn  categorically  everything  that  was  done  before. 


Let  us  beware  of  becoming  prematurely  dogmatic  about  our  opinions— 
especially  in  regard  to  minute  details.  Let  us  not  associate  abuses  of  any 
method  with  the  method  itself.  Because  some  teachers  of  “traditional” 
courses  devote  the  class  hour  to  monologues  in  English  on  grammar,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  material  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  would  be  ineffective.  Because  some  teachers  using  language  labs 
think  it  sufficient  to  start  the  tapes  and  then  leave  the  room,  it  does  not 
follow  that  language  laboratories  are  necessarily  places  where  students 
waste  time.  No  detail  of  method  is  going  to  outweigh  the  superiority  of 
a  lively,  imaginative,  alert,  intelligent  teacher  over  a  lazy,  pedantic  drone. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  language  instruction  if  one 
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of  the  great  philanthropic  foundations  would  underwrite  some  thorough, 
effective,  and  CONTROLLED  experiments.  This  is  not  easy.  First  of  all, 
we  deal  with  human  beings,  whose  infinite  variety  defies  the  cataloguer. 
Second,  the  success  of  instruction  and  study  is  governed  by  a  multitude 
of  variable  factors.  Our  thinking  about  this  subject  should  always  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  realization  of  the  influence  of  factors  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  on  the  part  of  the  pupil— motivation,  interest,  intelligence,  lan¬ 
guage  background  (including  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  his 
native  language),  health  (with  special  emphasis  on  vision  and  hear¬ 
ing),  study  methods,  industry,  interference  of  outside  activities  and 
interests  (other  courses,  social  life,  employment,  student  activities, 
etc.). 

(b)  on  the  part  of  the  instructor— motivation  (Is  his  approach  to  this 
course  routine  or  is  he  striving  to  prove  it  a  success?  Does  his  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  this  course  have  any  influence  on  his  prestige, 
recognition  and  promotion,  or  salary?  Does  he  derive  a  personal 
satisfaction  from  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  this  course,  or 
are  his  main  interests  elsewhere?),  intelligence,  background  (espe¬ 
cially  teaching  experience  and  subject  mastery),  voice  qualities, 
attitude  toward  students,  personality,  regularity  of  specific  prepa¬ 
ration  for  each  class  hour,  interference  of  outside  activities  and 
interests  (family,  social  life,  research  activities,  economic  problems, 
community  activities,  etc.). 

(c)  other  factors— general  standards  of  the  school,  prestige  of  lan¬ 
guage  department  within  the  school,  material  equipment  (seats, 
desks,  acoustics,  light,  air,  extraneous  noises,  heating,  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  maps,  pictures,  etc.),  number  and  duration  of  class  pe¬ 
riods,  time  of  day  of  recitation  hours,  size  of  classes,  tempo  of 
recitations,  concentration  on  limited  objectives,  degree  of  repeti¬ 
tive  practice  attained,  etc. 

This  list,  to  which  many  experienced  teachers  will  be  able  to  add  many 
items,  excludes  the  factors  which  pertain  specifically  to  methods— 
books,  employment  of  audio-visual  aids,  classroom  and  study  procedures, 
etc.  My  purpose  in  drawing  up  the  list  is  only  to  show  how  many  factors 
should  be  constant  if  a  comparison  of  methods  is  to  have  real  significance 
in  demonstrating  that  one  is  superior  to  another.  Now,  it  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  scientific  accuracy  to  that  degree  is  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
if  adequate  funds  were  available,  and  if  one  obtained  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  several  large  universities,  it  would  be  possible  to  approach 
a  scientific,  objective  method  in  the  experiments. 

It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to  establish  a  large  number  of  classes 
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of  equal  size,  composed  of  students  of  approximately  equal  age  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  carrying  about  the  same  study  load.  These  classes  could  be  di¬ 
rected  by  instructors  of  approximately  the  same  ability,  experience,  and 
enthusiasm,  carrying  equal  work  loads  and  receiving  salaries  adequate  to 
allow  unhampered  concentration  on  the  task  of  teaching  the  language. 
Within  acceptable  limits,  the  matters  of  comfort,  space,  acoustics,  avail¬ 
ability  and  quality  of  teaching  aids,  hours  of  meeting,  etc.  could  be  stand¬ 
ardized.  Within  this  framework,  controlled  variations  of  method  could  be 
practiced,  and  the  measured  results  would  have  an  indubitable  signific¬ 
ance.  ;  i  ! 

The  number  of  classes  using  each  method  should  be  large  enough  to 
constitute  a  valid  sample  (perhaps  ten,  as  a  minimum).  The  methods 
should  be  varied  from  the  most  “conservative”  to  the  most  “progressive,” 
with  many  combinations  in  between  the  two  extremes.  The  experiments 
should  be  continued  over  as  many  years  as  may  be  required  to  achieve  a 
desired  degree  of  mastery  (to  be  decided  in  advance).  There  should  be 
uniform  tests  at  regular  stages,  designed  to  measure  aural  comprehension, 
comprehension  of  the  written  language  (both  “practical”  and  literary), 
pronunciation,  ability  to  express  ideas  in  spoken  language,  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  in  written  language,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  for¬ 
eign  culture.  In  this  way,  it  could  be  demonstrated  which  methods,  or 
combination  of  methods,  seem  to  produce  the  best  results  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  is:  (1)  practical  oral  ability  for  travel  purposes,  (2)  gen¬ 
eral  conversational  ability,  (3)  reading  ability,  (4)  literary  appreciation, 
(5)  ability  to  express  ideas  in  written  language,  (6)  general  competence 
in  understanding  and  using  both  oral  and  written  language.  It  would 
also  demonstrate  which  methods  are  most  effective  if  the  course  is  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  one  year,  in  two  years,  in  three  years,  etc.  After  such  controlled 
experiments  as  these,  a  valid  analysis  and  more  certain  progress  could  be 
achieved. 

Many  of  the  experiments  reported  in  recent  years  have  had  no  controls 
and  no  satisfactory  standards  of  measurement.  They  have  depended 
largely  on  the  instructors’  impressions.  In  several  cases  they  have  com¬ 
pared  results  under  a  former  course  meeting  three  hours  a  week  (with 
no  supervision  or  specific  guidance  in  outside  study)  against  a  new  course 
meeting  five  hours  a  week  and  including  periods  of  supervised  laboratory 
practice.  Comparisons  of  this  type  prove  nothing.  The  new  courses  may, 
indeed,  produce  better  results  than  the  oldj  but  one  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  reason  is  attributable  to  the  additional  hours,  the  supervised 
drill,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  instructors  to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  their 
innovations,  the  interest  engendered  by  participation  in  an  experiment. 
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the  inspiration  of  new  rooms  and  equipment,  the  encouragement  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  appreciation,  etc.  These  factors  must  be  standardized 
before  the  results  can  be  accepted  as  proving  the  relative  merits  of  the 
specific  methods  which  are  compared. 

I  know  of  no  reported  experiments  which  compare  two  or  more  meth¬ 
ods  over  an  extended  period  of  time— three  or  more  years,  or  until  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  spoken  and  written  language  is  achieved.  We  need  such  ex¬ 
periments  to  guide  our  continuing  efforts  toward  greater  efficiency. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  be  slow  to  become  dogmatic  about  any  single 
method.  Let  us  be  wary  of  lending  the  prestige  of  our  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  to  any  one  school  of  thought.  Let  us  rather  encourage  all  dedi¬ 
cated  teachers  to  continue  their  efforts  and  experiments  and  to  report 
their  findings  as  honestly  and  as  objectively  as  possible.  Let  us  give  as 
much  publicity  as  possible  to  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  instruction  under  any  system;  stimulating  interest,  eliminating 
waste  of  time,  frequent  repetitive  practice  in  using  basic  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  patterns,  etc.  Likewise,  we  can  exert  a  great  common  effort 
in  combatting  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  of  foreign  languages:  (1) 
the  still  prevalent  notion  that  a  foreign  language  can  be  mastered  in 
courses  meeting  three  times  a  week  for  four  semesters,  (2)  the  notion  that 
a  foreign  language  can  be  learned  “without  toil,”  (3)  the  notion  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  laboratory  and  some  taped  materials  is  going  to  double 
the  speed  of  learning  and  lessen  the  teacher’s  work  load,  (4)  the  notion 
that  the  mere  establishment  of  elementary  school  language  classes  (with¬ 
out  a  continuing  specific  program  of  study  through  high  school)  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  “language  lag.”  There  is  room  for  frank  discussion 
and  experimentation  on  all  facets  of  language  teaching,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  if  differences  of  opinion  over  secondary  details  were  to  divide  us 
into  opposing  camps  and  retard  our  common  effort. 

Dean  Francis  Keppel,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
speaking  of  education  in  general,  has  voiced  this  warning: 

If  a  majority  of  the  teachers,  or  administrators,  or  parents,  think  that 
a  current  or  proposed  innovation  is  a  ^ood  idea,  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
phrase  ‘research  shows  that . . .  '—the  implication  being  that  because  peo¬ 
ple  like  it,  children  learn  more. 

True  suspended  judgment — waiting  until  the  relevant  facts  are  in  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  announce  results  prematurely  becomes  progressively  stronger. 

There  is  the  haunting  danger  that  too-hasty  action  may  result  in  short¬ 
changing  the  next  generation.  Just  as  serious  is  the  danger  that  irrespon- 
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sible  or  misleading  claims  may  lead  to  public  and  professional  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  resistance  to  further  change  and  experimentation. 

The  proper  balance  between  enthusiasm  for  a  new  idea,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  suspended  judgment  about  it,  must  be  found  and  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  public  and  profession.^ 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 

3  Dean  Francis  Keppel,  "Annual  Report  to  the  President,”  Harvard  University, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  (quoted  in  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1961). 


French  by  TV— The  Teacher  and  the  Machine 

by  Theodore  Mueller 

T 

JL— /EARNING  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  by  Television  seems  to  be 
a  paradox.  Television  is  a  medium  of  mass  communication  in  which  the 
audience  remains  passive.  Learning  a  skill,  however,  requires  active  par¬ 
ticipation.  Learning  takes  place  only  in  so  far  as  the  learner  engages  in 
the  desirable  behavior,  speaking  the  foreign  language  in  this  case,  yet  TV 
was  chosen  to  teach  French.  It  might  well  be  asked  why? 

The  number  of  students  which  has  been  increasing  each  semester,  is 
the  most  obvious  answer  to  this  question.  To  quote  the  statistics  given 
by  our  administration,  the  Foreign  Language  Department  increased  by 
136  per  cent  in  student  population  with  less  than  25  per  cent  increase  in 
stafiE.  It  is  hoped  that  TV  sets  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
and  cope  with  the  flood  of  students. 

Secondly,  and  more  important,  it  was  thought  that  television  could  im¬ 
prove  teaching,  that  is,  TV  could  better  present  the  material  to  be 
learned.  The  instructor  was  freed  from  all  teaching  duties  except  the  one 
course  he  was  presenting  and  had  in  addition  all  summer  free  to  work 
on  it.  He  had  enough  time  to  prepare  each  lesson  with  the  utmost  care 
and  was  given  every  help  for  the  most  effective  presentation. 

Television  can  make  maximum  use  of  visuals.  Traditionally  a  foreign 
language  is  taught  through  the  message  expressed  through  the  language. 
The  foreign  culture,  their  monuments  and  achievements,  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  who  speak  that  language  is  presented  to  the  student  and 
serves  as  topics  of  conversation.  In  other  cases  the  teacher  tries  to  engage 
the  learner  in  a  conversation  about  himself  and  others,  thus  placing  him 
into  an  imaginary  foreign  milieu.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  learn 
the  language  through  the  message  thus  presented.  TV  seemed  made  to 
order  to  best  convey  the  message  since  it  could  visually  illustrate  what 
was  being  said  and  present  the  referent  of  which  the  language  is  the  sym¬ 
bol.  TV,  therefore,  it  was  thought,  could  well  present  the  materials  of  a 
beginning  language  course.  The  first  attempt  to  teach  French  followed 
a  semester  of  experimentation  in  the  spring  of  1959.  In  the  fall  the  en¬ 
tire  first  semester  French  was  recorded  on  video  tape.  The  culture  of 
France  was  presented  with  the  help  of  1200  slides  and  some  films  from 
the  Modern  Language  Audio-Visual  Research  Project,  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  with  many  pictures  taken  from  magazines  and  books.  The 
student  was  introduced  to  the  various  provinces,  to  its  people,  the  farmer, 
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the  worker,  the  engineer,  etc.,  to  its  institutions,  to  its  history  and  works 
of  art, 

TV  has  also  great  dramatic  potentials.  A  story  can  be  acted  out  adding 
a  touch  of  reality  which  the  book  cannot  convey.  The  works  of  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  illustrated  and  brought  to  life  in  a  way  which  only  a  film 
can  excel.  The  second  and  third  semester  in  French  introduces  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  literature.  The  second  semester  recorded  in  the  Spring  of  1960 
is  based  on  a  little  book  of  short  stories  written  by  modern  authors.  These 
stories  were  dramatized  by  members  of  the  staff,  and  a  number  of  actors 
who  were  students,  student  wives  or  local  residents,  all  natives  from 
France  and,  it  might  be  added,  all  excellent  actors.  After  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  the  actors  repeated  the  story  once  more  in  simple  French  leaving 
pauses  for  the  students  to  repeat.  This  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  students  to  other  voices,  and  to  real  Frenchmen,  which 
would  not  be  possible  in  a  class  no  matter  how  small  its  size. 

The  third  semester,  prepared  and  recorded  in  the  Fall  of  1960,  intro¬ 
duces  a  number  of  literary  works  by  St.  Exupery,  Jules  Romain,  Victor 
Hugo  and  Daudet.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Modern  Language  Audio- 
Visual  Research  Project  at  Wayne  State  University,  Le  Petit  Prince  by 
St.  Exupéry,  had  been  illustrated  with  about  200  drawings.  They  served 
to  present  the  text  which  had  been  dramatized  and  recorded  in  Paris  by 
a  team  of  professional  speakers.  The  major  scenes  of  La  Scintillante  by 
Jules  Romains  were  performed  by  our  actors.  Other  scenes  were  presented 
from  a  recording  prepared  and  recorded  in  Paris  by  a  team  of  profes¬ 
sional  speakers.  The  art  department  of  WUFT  made  the  necessary  draw¬ 
ings.  The  story  of  Les  Misérables  was  told  and  illustrated  by  pictures 
prepared  locally.  The  recorded  voice  of  the  great  Fernandel  helped  bring 
Les  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin  by  Daudet  to  life  with  the  assistance  of  de¬ 
lightful  drawings  which  illustrated  the  text.  Television  thus  can  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  student  which  no  single  teacher,  no  matter  how  excellent 
he  is,  can  duplicate  or  imitate.  It  introduces  other  voices  and  personali¬ 
ties  into  the  classroom  and  brings  to  life  literary  works  which  many  stu¬ 
dents  consider  dead  and  dull.  Even  the  average  student  goes  away  with 
some  insights  he  would  never  have  gathered  otherwise.  French  by  TV 
vs.  French  in  the  class  room  can  be  compared  with  discussing  a  Shakes¬ 
pearean  play  and  a  discussion  of  the  play  after  a  theater  presentation. 
A  much  greater  understanding,  appreciation,  and  resulting  motivation 
are  the  main  advantages  which  TV  can  generate. 

Television  as  a  medium  of  instruction  on  the  other  hand  also  has  limi¬ 
tations.  It  has  often  been  said  that  TV  multiplies  the  good  teacher  and 
places  him  into  as  many  classrooms  as  there  are  sets.  This  though,  is  not 
the  case.  The  TV  teacher  cannot  establish  a  personal  relationship  with 
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the  students.  He  remains  a  stranger.  A  machine  replaces  him.  There  are 
things  which  the  machine  cannot  do.  It  cannot  force  the  student  to  re¬ 
spond,  or  answer  his  questions;  nor  can  it  pause  where  an  individual  has 
difficulty.  The  limitations  of  TV  became  obvious  after  the  novelty  wore 
off  for  both  the  students  and  the  instructor.  The  choral  response  which 
is  expected  after  every  statement  or  utterance  was  weaker  than  when  an 
instructor  conducted  the  class.  This  was  true  especially  in  the  first  se¬ 
mester  course.  An  expert  was  called  in  from  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Michigan  State  University,  who  observed  and  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Professor  Ball  did  the  analysis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Modern 
Language  Audio-Visual  Research  Project,  Wayne  State  University.  As  a 
result  of  this  consultation  it  was  decided  to  redo  the  first  semester  of 
the  course  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  shortcomings,  and  to  give  the 
follow-up  instructor  a  greater  part  in  the  teaching  cycle.  The  50-minute 
programs  were  reduced  to  30  minutes. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  machine  had  to  be  overcome  and  we  believed 
that,  like  the  language  laboratory,  they  could  be  turned  into  advantages. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  (that  is,  language)  had  to 
be  re-examined.  Are  the  lexical  items  of  a  language  (the  words  carrying 
the  meaning)  the  most  important  items?  Can  a  language  still  be  under¬ 
stood  if  the  student  has  not  mastered  the  little  words,  the  function  words, 
the  word  order  or  the  endings?  The  science  of  communication  suggested 
an  answer.  It  divides  an  utterance  into  a  “code”  and  a  “message.”  When 
in  the  first  semester  we  try  to  teach  a  language  through  its  message,  a 
message  is  taught  with  which  the  student  has  no  experience  through  a 
code  which  is  unfamiliar  to  him.  Visuals  do  not  solve  the  problem,  as  it 
was  assumed  at  first.  Slides  and  films  cannot  get  the  message  across  to 
the  student,  when  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  foreign  culture  presented  to 
him.  The  visuals  actually  may  distract.  The  objectives  of  the  first-semes¬ 
ter  course  were  therefore  re-examined.  What  was  it  that  was  to  be  taught? 
The  vocabulary  of  the  foreign  language  or  the  grammar?  The  objectives 
of  this  first  semester  were  redefined  as  “Mastery  of  the  basic  structure  of 
the  language  within  a  very  restricted  vocabulary  of  about  300  lexical 
items.”  The  basic  structures  are  those  of  the  spoken  language,  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  an  8-year-old  French  boy  or  girl  would  use  in  his  native 
tongue.  Mastery,  that  is  an  ability  to  hear  and  use  them  in  speech  auto¬ 
matically  without  thinking  about  them,  is  to  be  achieved  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  the  best  preparation  enabling  the 
student  to  learn  a  large  vocabulary  and  the  literary  structures  in  the 
subsequent  semesters.  This  is  also  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of 
structural  linguistics  and  the  principles  accepted  by  the  MLA. 

The  nature  of  language  was  also  investigated  from  another  point  of 
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view.  Is  an  utterance  a  logical  construct  or  an  automatic  response?  Does 
the  native  speaker  choose  the  grammatical  features  consciously  or  are 
they  habitual?  Psychology  insists  that  the  use  of  a  code  is  a  skill,  some¬ 
thing  we  do  without  thinking.  The  way  we  use  the  structures  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  follows  long-established  habit  patterns.  The  objectives  of  the  basic 
course,  therefore,  can  also  be  stated  in  other  terms:  The  student  must  de¬ 
velop  the  desirable  language  habits  or  verbal  skills.  Professor  B.  F.  Skin¬ 
ner  who  became  known  through  his  work  with  the  teaching  machine 
demonstrated  that  a  machine  could  best  teach  a  skill  or  develop  desirable 
behavior.  He  claims  that  the  teaching  machine  is  superior  to  the  teacher 
because  the  principles  of  learning  that  have  recently  been  discovered  can 
be  built  into  a  machine.  According  to  these  principlesi  the  student  learns 
only  as  long  as  he  responds  to  given  stimuli.  He  learns  best  when  every 
correct  response  is  rewarded  or  reinforced  immediately  upon  utterance, 
that  is  the  student  at  once  must  be  told  that  his  answer  was  correct.  He 
does  not  learn,  through  correction.  In  fact,  correcting  the  mistakes  a  stu¬ 
dent  makes  may  be  of  little  value.  It  is  much  more  important  to  develop 
the  correct  habits  immediately  than  to  let  him  make  a  wrong  response 
which  then  needs  correcting.  This  requires  extreme  care  in  presenting  the 
stimuli  so  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  wrong  response 
than  to  give  the  right  answer.  The  materials  must  progress  in  steps  so 
small  that  the  student  can  always  respond  and  that  he  is  always  right. 
This  is  called  programming.  Thus  it  is  not  the  machine  that  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  magic  in  teaching  but  it  is  the  materials  fed  through  the  machine 
which  achieve  superior  results.  The  thought  occurred  whether  television 
could  not  be  used  as  such  a  machine?  Television  seems  to  be  particularly 
suited  if  the  machine-teaching  concepts  are  accepted.  It  can  present  to 
the  student  auditory  and  visual  stimuli  to  which  he  must  respond  orally. 
The  auditory  stimulus  can  be  reinforced  through  a  good  picture,  or  a 
visual  stimulus  can  be  used  to  ellicit  an  oral  response.  The  response  can 
also  be  reinforced  by  presenting  the  correct  response  either  to  the  ear  or 
the  eye  or  to  both. 

The  first  semester  course  was  thererefore  redrafted  according  to  the 
principles  outlined  above.  The  materials  were  programmed  as  for  a  teach¬ 
ing  machine.  The  ML  Audio-Visual  Research  Project  with  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  provided  about  200  visuals  specially  pre¬ 
pared  in  Paris  for  this  purpose,  illustrating  common  objects  such  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  or  people,  or  common  activities  such  as  buying,  selling  or  the 
activities  of  the  home,  etc.  Each  lesson,  however,  does  not  present  a  mes¬ 
sage,  does  not  center  around  a  story.  It  is  not  built  around  a  cultural 
topic,  but  around  a  structure.  Each  structure  is  drilled  with  about  100 
basic  sentences  used  again  and  again  from  lesson  to  lesson  with  a  very 
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limited  vocabulary.  It  is  massive  drill  or  pattern  practice  using  the  visuals 
either  as  reinforcers  or  as  stimuli.  In  a  half-hour  program  the  student  is 
led  to  say  about  100  sentences  using  the  same  structure^ 

The  period  after  the  TV  presentation  is  used  by  the  instructor  to  make 
a  few  explanations  which  he  thinks  are  still  needed.  Above  all  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  give  what  the  machine  cannot  give,  namely  individual  in¬ 
centive.  As  in  learning  to  play  the  piano  the  student  should  have  regular 
opportunity  to  perform,  to  show  his  skill  to  others  if  not  to  the  teacher. 
The  time  after  the  TV  presentation  may  be  decisive  in  terms  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  program.  It  is  obvious  that  an  instructor  working  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  TV  teacher  merely  confuses  the  students.  Both 
must  operate  as  a  team,  have  the  same  objectives,  and  reasonably  agree 
on  the  materials  and  the  approach.  The  class  instructor  can  do  more, 
though.  He  is  the  one  who  can  best  communicate  his  enthusiasm.  He 
alone  can  establish  the  necessary  relationships  conducive  to  learning. 

The  present  TV  program  serves  as  a  basis  for  reseach  in  FL  teaching. 
The  programming  that  was  attempted  resulted  in  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  NDEA  Title  VI  for  about  100  half  hour  audio  tapes 
to  be  used  in  the  language  laboratory.  These  tapes  were  recorded  in  Paris 
by  a  team  of  professional  speakers  and  released  recently.  They  are  unique 
in  that  they  present  programmed  pattern  drills  for  the  basic  morphemic 
and  syntactic  structures  of  spoken  French.  Together  with  the  video  tapes 
they  form  a  body  of  self  instructional  materials  which  it  is  hoped  can  be 
placed  at  the  student’s  disposal  for  their  so-called  home  preparation. 
When  facilities  will  permit  it,  that  is  with  more  laboratory  equipment 
and  additional  assistants  for  operating  it,  the  student  would  be  scheduled 
to  do  his  assignment  under  controlled  conditions  of  learning  rather  than 
the  haphazard  way  under  which  most  do  their  home  preparation  now. 
With  further  professional  help  a  testing  program  for  each  unit  must  be 
worked  out.  This  would  permit  careful  control  of  the  achievement  of 
each  student  at  every  step.  The  student  would  not  be  permitted  to  move 
on  to  the  next  unit  until  he  has  mastered  the  previous  one.  Each  student 
would  spend  every  day  as  much  time  as  needed  in  such  controlled  learn¬ 
ing.  This  might  approximate  the  rate  of  progression  best  suited  for  each 
individual  and  would  prevent  the  situation  where  ignorance  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  materials  seriously  impedes  his  learning  of  a  given  unit.  At  the 
same  time  the  lockstep  progression  of  a  class  of  several  hundred  students 
can  be  preserved,  which  seems  to  be  an  economy  measure  necessitated  by 
today’s  mass  education. 

The  TV  program  together  with  the  language  laboratory  will,  we  hope, 
make  it  possible  to  give  more  personal  attention  to  each  individual  stu¬ 
dent.  This  is  no  paradox.  Television  and  the  laboratory  free  the  instruc- 
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tor’s  time  so  that  he  may  see  his  students  in  his  office  more  frequently. 
The  present  pilot  program  in  first  semester  French  schedules  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  TV  section  to  meet  individually  for  ten  minutes  a  week  with 
the  instructor  one  week,  with  an  informant  another  week.  Thus  each  stu¬ 
dent  gets  more  personal  attention  in  this  course  than  he  could  get  were 
there  only  20  students  in  the  class.  Nothing  done  so  far  has  generated 
more  enthusiasm  among  the  students  than  these  few  minutes  of  personal 
attention  a  week. 

With  the  financial  help  of  the  Modern  Language  Audio-Visual  Re¬ 
search  Project  further  research  is  planned.  The  programming  of  each 
lesson  is  of  special  interest.  The  student’s  attitude  toward  the  program, 
toward  TV  as  a  means  of  instruction,  toward  the  use  of  visual  aids  will 
be  investigated.  The  psychological  attitude  the  student  brings  towards  the 
learning  of  a  subject,  his  open-mindedness,  his  sense  of  usefulness,  etc., 
may  seriously  influence  the  results  in  a  FL  class.  An  extensive  profile  is 
being  established  on  each  student  through  a  25  page  questionnaire  based 
on  the  Rokeech  scale  of  values.  Changes  in  attitude  will  be  tested  at  the 
end  of  the  course  and  compared  with  the  student’s  results.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  such  changes  are  due  to  the  TV  program  will  be  of  special  interest. 

The  student’s  acceptance  of  TV  as  a  teaching  medium  and  the  results 
observed  so  far  are  of  interest.  Generally  the  students  who  never  have 
been  taught  by  TV  resist  being  assigned  to  a  TV  section.  Their  fear, 
which  is  legitimate,  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  student:  “Now 
I  am  responsible  for  learning.”  They  fear  lack  of  personal  attention  in 
the  course  and  are  afraid  that  once  they  are  responsible  they  will  not 
learn  as  well.  A  survey  showed  that  90%  of  the  control  sections  indicated 
they  would  not  choose  to  take  a  FL  by  TV.  Of  the  students  in  the  TV 
section  at  the  end  of  the  course  indicated  that  about  70  per  cent  would 
again  take  a  course  taught  through  this  medium.  This  represents  a  drastic 
change  in  attitude. 

The  results  so  far  indicate  that  the  differences  achieved  between  TV 
sections  and  control  groups  are  statistically  insignificant.  Whether  a 
marked  improvement  can  be  achieved  through  more  personal  attention 
as  outlined  in  the  present  pilot  program  remains  to  be  seen.  The  fact 
that  results  are  not  different  from  the  usual  classroom  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prising.  It  would  be  rather  naive  to  assume  that  the  charm  the  teacher 
brings  to  his  class,  his  personality  or  his  ability  to  teach  would  result  in 
superior  learning  on  part  of  the  student.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
student  who  learns.  It  is  not  quite  conceivable  that  a  teacher’s  cleverness 
could  really  increase  the  FL  skill  of  any  student.  It  is  only  through  end¬ 
less  and  individual  practice  that  such  skills  can  be  acquired. 

University  of  Florida 
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Le  Centre  National  de  Documentation  Pédagogique 


During  the  summer  of  1960,  we  were  in  Paris  for  only  a  short  time  and  had  many 
things  we  wanted  to  do  as  teachers  of  French.  Effective  help  from  Le  Centre  national 
de  Documentation  pédagogique,  29  rue  d’Ulm,  Paris  5e  enabled  us  to  accomplish  al¬ 
most  all  we  had  planned. 

Le  Centre  national  de  Documentation  pédagogique  is  actually  an  organization  that 
comes  under  the  Ministère  de  l’Education  nationale.  The  Centre  has  multiple  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  mainly  an  information  and  documentation  center  on  the  various  teaching 
fields.  It  is  primarily  devoted  to  helping  the  Erench  teachers  and  their  students  but 
also  serves  to  inform  the  public.  In  addition,  it  has  the  task  of  distribution  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  materials  that  are  necessary  in  French  schools  and  educational  fields.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  is  engaged  in  research  and  experimentation  to  improve  educational  methods 


as  well  as  educational  materials,  buildings,  etc. 

In  our  own  case,  we  were  especially  interested  in  audio-visual  materials  for  teach¬ 
ing  French  as  a  foreign  language.  We  found  these  materials  at  the  Centre  where  we 
were  given  also  a  list  of  addresses  of  publishers  who  sell  such  materials. 

A  few  examples  of  how  the  Centre  helped  us  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
colleagues.  We  received  a  list  of  publishers  who  sell  cards,  charts,  and  illustrations. 
From  the  film  collection  at  the  Centre,  we  selected  several  teaching  films  we  wished 
to  see  and  were  given  an  appointment  to  see  them  the  next  day.  We  saw  these  films 
in  the  convenient  projection  room  for  teachers.  We  were  permitted  to  browse  in  the 
library  for  teachers  where  there  are  representative  texts  for  the  different  subjects 
taught  now  in  French  schools.  The  Centre  arranged  an  appointment  for  us  at  the 
Centre  audio-visuel  de  Saint  Cloud  which  is  associated  with  the  Centre  national  de 
Documentation  pédagogique.  At  Saint  Cloud  they  explained  to  us  the  recently  de¬ 
veloped  audio-visual  language  course  in  French  designed  for  teaching  French  to  for¬ 
eigners  in  France.  We  learned,  too,  about  the  teaching  films  they  are  producing  for 
this  same  purpose. 

Our  interviews  with  various  staff  members  were  useful  and  pleasant  throughout. 

To  an  extent,  materials  distributed  by  the  Centre  are  available  also  to  teachers 
of  French  outside  of  France  through  the  French  Cultural  Service.  Publications  of 
the  Centre  are  available  from  the  Service  d’Edition  et  de  Vente  des  Publications  de 
l’Education  nationale,  13  rue  du  Four,  Paris  6e.  For  a  complete  description  of  the 
Centre,  write  for  the  following  title  at  the  above  address:  Le  Centre  national  de 
Documentation  pédagogique. 

Cottey  College  Marie  B.  Lahore 

Donald  H.  Lahore 


Professional  Miscellany 


Teaching  Positions  in  the  Far  East 

Romance  language  teaching  positions  will  be  open  for  United  States  citizens  in 
schools  operated  by  the  Army  for  American  children  in  Korea,  Japan  and  Okinawa 
for  the  1962-63  school  year. 
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Qualifications  include  a  bachelor's  degree,  teacher  training,  preparation  in  French 
or  Spanish  and  one  other  subject  and  two  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Salary  is  $4435  for  the  school  year  with  additional  increments  for  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  preparation.  Rent-free  living  quarters  and  overseas  transportation  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government.  The  tour  of  duty  is  one  year. 

For  application  procedure,  send  a  postal  card  immediately  to:  School  Personnel 
Recruitment,  International  Division,  DCSPER,  Department  of  the  Army,  Old  Post 
Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Forthcoming  Meeting 

An  international  bilingual  congress  on  “The  Enlightenment,”  to  be  held  from  the 
4th  to  the  12th  of  July,  1963,  is  being  organised  by  the  Institut  et  Musée  Voltaire, 
“Les  Délices,”  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  patronage  of  the  city  of  Geneva.  Fuller 
particulars  and  exact  dates  will  be  sent  out  in  due  course,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
please  note  this  preliminary  announcement.  Those  wishing  to  read  papers  are  invited 
to  write  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

The  Congress  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  Enlightenment  in  the  widest  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  philosophical  aspects,  the  history  of  ideas,  etc. 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

The  scheduling  of  the  1962  contest  for  April  7-14,  allowing  for  two  Saturdays,  will 
facilitate  a  wider  use  of  centers  for  administration  of  the  examinations.  It  is  planned 
to  increase  the  number  of  contest  centers,  establishing  them  in  all  chapters  through 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  regional  representatives  and  contest  chapter 
chairmen  for  the  1962  contest.  The  teacher  who  finds  it  impossible  to  send  selected 
pupils  to  a  center  may  have  the  option  of  giving  the  tests  in  the  classroom. 

The  French  I  examination  will  be  eliminated  in  the  1962  contest,  following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  President  Nostrand  to  as¬ 
sist  the  national  chairmen  in  the  improvement  and  revision  of  our  national  compe¬ 
tition.  The  French  II,  III,  and  IV  examinations  will  reflect  the  increased  emphasis 
placed  on  the  audio-lingual  skills.  Therefore,  the  oral-aural  portion  of  each  exami¬ 
nation  will  be  administered  by  tape  recording  only.  In  addition  to  standardizing  both 
the  quality  and  timing  of  this  section,  the  use  of  the  tape  recording  is  best  suited 
to  the  concept  of  language  as  communication.  The  tapes  will  be  made  available  to 
the  individual  teacher  at  a  minimum  cost.  Instruction  for  placing  orders  for  the  tapes 
will  be  given  later. 

Each  examination  chairman  will  prepare  an  outline  indicating  the  aim,  scope  and 
general  content  of  the  examination.  These  outlines  will  appear  in  the  February  issue. 
It  is  expected  that  the  1962  French  II,  III,  IV  examinations  will  present  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  1961  versions. 

The  list  of  Chapter  Chairmen  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue.  Orders  for 
the  1962  examinations  must  be  placed  with  the  contest  chairmen  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  Teachers  wishing  copies  of  the  1961  tests  may  order  them  in  single  copies 
or  quantities  at  .06  per  examination.  These  tests  are  available  only  from  the  national 
chairman.  No  orders  for  the  1961  tests  will  be  accepted  after  March  10. 

The  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  contest  will  re¬ 
ceive  further  attention  and  discussion  at  the  national  meeting  in  Chicago.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  already  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  1962  competition.  A  fuller  implementation  of  the  committee’s  pro¬ 
posals  is  planned  for  the  1963  contest. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  September  28,  1961 

Dr.  George  B.  Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Watts: 

I  have  examined  your  financial  records,  together  with  relevant  supporting  papers, 
relating  to  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1961.  I  have  found 
your  records  to  be  correct.  Assets  have  been  verified,  and  the  accuracy  of  other  ac¬ 
counts  tested  by  procedures  which  are  deemed  to  be  adequate  in  the  circumstances. 

I  am  appending  Statement  of  Financial  Condition,  and  Statement  of  Endowment 
Funds,  both  as  of  August  31,  1961,  and  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the 
Year  Ended  August  31,  1961,  which  statements  I  believe  to  be  correct. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  G.  Griffin 


Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
August  31,  1961 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank  .  $11,319.72 

Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.C .  8,187.18 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.C .  11,998.33 

Massachusetts  Investors  Trust  (490  shares)i  .  7,609.70 

Eaton  and  Howard  Balanced  Fund  (581  shares)!  .  7,460.04 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds  —  Series  F  .  1,323.00 

Due  from  Endowment  Fund  .  98.00 

Total  Assets  .  $47,995.97 


Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Liabilities: 

Deferred  Income  —  Subscriptions  .  $  2,950.00 

Net  Worth: 

Earned  Surplus,  August  31,  1960  .  $32,131.37 

Add:  Net  Income  .  12,240.64 

Earned  Surplus,  August  31,  1961  .  44,372.01 

Add:  Investment  Valuation  Surplus!  .  673.96 

Surplus,  August  31,  1961  . .  45,045.97 

$47,995.97 


!  Mutual  Funds,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $14,375.78,  are  shown  at  their  market  value, 
$15,069.74,  which  is  $673.96  in  excess  of  cost. 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1961 
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Operating  Income: 

Memberships  and  Subscriptions  .  $32,471.57 

Advertising  .  10,926.50 

Sale  of  Back  Issues  .  665.83 

Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  .  1,035.48 


Total  Operating  Income  . 

Operating  Expense: 

Publications  —  the  French  Review  .  $25,296.13 

Advertising  Agent  .  138.45 

Annual  Meeting  .  719.99 

Contest  Committee  (net)  .  507.11 

Exhibits  .  125.00 

Gifts  to  Officers  .  6,050.00 

National  Information  Bureau  .  200.00 

Office  Expense  —  Officers 

Editor  .  $100.80 

Managing  Editor  .  56.52 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Clerical  .  371.01 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Postage,  etc .  958.57  1,486.90 

Regional  Representatives  .  41.70 

Miscellaneous  .  364.80 


Total  Operating  Expense  . 

Net  Income  from  Operations  . 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Dividends  —  Savings  and  Loan  Deposits  .  $  1,824.40 

Dividends  —  Mutual  Funds  .  199.68 

Interest  Income  -  Bond  Accruals  . 

Total  Non-Operating  Income  . 

Net  Income . 


$45,099.38 


$34,930.08 

$10,169.30 


$  2,071.34 
$12,240.64 


Statement  of  Endowment  Funds 
August  31,  1961 

Balance,  August  31,  I960  . 

Add:  Dividend  Income  . 

Gift  . 


$  465.61 

1,000.00 


$13,912.03 

1,465.61 


Balance,  August  31,  1901 


Add:  Increase  in  Asset  Valuesi  . 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Massachusetts  Investors  TrusD  . 

Fidelity  Fundi  . 

Less:  Amount  Due  A.A.T.F . 


355.04 

8,774.45 

7,156.00 

$16,285.49 

98.00 


15,377.64 

809.85 


$16,187.49 


1  The  Endowment  Fund  holds  565  shares  of  Massachusetts  Investors  Trust  and  400 
shares  of  Fidelity  Fund,  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,120.60,  and  having  a  re¬ 
demption  value  of  $15,930.45,  or  $809.85  in  excess  of  cost. 
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Notes 

The  above  Auditor’s  report  for  1960-1961  is  self  explanatory.  The  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing  the  French  Review  reached  an  all  time  high  of  $25,296.15.  This  was 
offset  by  the  income  from  subscriptions  and  memberships  which  totalled  $32,471.57. 
The  profits  from  advertising,  sale  of  back  issues  and  from  the  Bureau  de  Corres¬ 
pondance  Scolaire  showed  a  healthy  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  change  in  this  year’s  statement  concerns  the  purchase  from  general  funds 
and  the  Endowment  Fund  of  shares  in  The  Massachusetts  Investment  Trust,  The 
Fidelity  Fund,  and  The  Eaton  and  Howard  Balanced  Fund.  This  was  done  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  action  taken  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The  auditor  has  been 
very  conservative  in  establishing  the  figure  of  the  Association’s  assets,  all  of  which  are 
in  cash.  United  States  bonds,  or  listed  shares.  We  do  not  list  our  office  equipment, 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  or  our  vast  stock  of  back  issues. 

We  again  broke  all  previous  membership  records.  Today  there  are  7,518  paid  mem¬ 
bers  and  subscribers  on  our  books  for  1960-1961,  an  increase  of  600  over  last  year. 
We  have  fifty-three  chapters,  all  of  which,  save  Thousand  Islands,  are  active.  During 
the  year  new  chapters  have  been  organized  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  five 
largest  chapters  are:  Metropolitan  (489),  Boston  (313),  Connecticut  (280),  Philadelphia 
(265),  and  North  Carolina  (187),  followed  by  Ohio  (182),  Chicago  (177),  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  (144),  Long  Island  (134),  Northwest  Pacific  (131)  and  Indiana  and  Northern 
California  with  130  each. 

We  are  off  to  a  fast  start  for  1961-1962.  Already  nearly  800  have  sent  in  renewals 
or  new  subscriptions.  We  know  that  all  our  officers  and  all  our  members  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  making  1962  our  best  year. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

29  September  1961  Secretary-Treasurer 


ARIZONA  CHAPTER 

On  October  6,  1961,  a  Charter  was  issued  to  the  new  Arizona  Chapter.  Regional 
Representative  Pierre  Delattre  and  Professor  Arthur  H.  Beattie  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  our  fifty-third  Chapter.  The  temporary 
officers  are:  President,  Arthur  H.  Beattie;  Vice-President,  Hazel  B.  Redewill;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Russell  K.  Bowman;  Council  Members,  Wayne  C.  Gilman,  Jr.,  Martha  W.  Nel¬ 
son,  and  William  H,  Gauntlett.  Eighteen  names  appear  on  the  list  of  Charter  Mem¬ 
bers. 

George  B.  Watts 
Secretary-T  reasurer 


LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  AATF  was  held  in  May,  at 
the  Patricia  Murphy  Restaurant  at  Roslyn.  The  new  slate  of  officers  was  presented 
and  elected.  They  are: 

Pres.  (Mrs.)  Elizabeth  Vamvakis,  South  High,  Valley  Stream,  L.L;  Vice  Pres.,  Mar¬ 
tin  Sabin,  Roslyn  Junior  High;  Treas.,  Caius  Hoffman,  Manhasset  High  School-  Sec 
James  Macintosh,  Port  Washington  High;  Rec.  Sec.,  Elizabeth  Avery,  Central  Hieh’ 
Valley  Stream.  “ 
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A  plaque  was  presented  to  Mr.  Henri  Salembier,  Chairman  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Lynbrook  High  School,  for  his  devoted  service  to  the  Long  Island  Chapter. 

One  of  the  items  of  business  of  this  last  meeting  of  the  year  is  always  a  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  teachers  of  the  awards  won  by  their  students  in  the  National  AATF 
competition,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  all  phases  of  that  examination.  A  great  ef¬ 
fort  had  been  made  this  year  to  insure  that  every  student  be  given  an  equal  chance 
to  succeed  in  the  contest.  To  this  end  the  dictées  and  comprehension  auditives  had 
been  taped  by  a  native  speaker  and  the  tapes  were  played  in  several  rooms  at  one 
time  so  that  they  were  heard  simultaneously  by  all  candidates  (Hempstead  High 
School). 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  students  who  won  FIRST  prize  among  Long  Island 
students  in  all  four  years,  won  the  THIRD  prize  in  New  York  State  in  each  case. 


YEAR  STUDENT  SCHOOL 


TEACHER 


First 

Richard  Cassell 

2nd 

Marcia  Kaplan 

3nd 

Vicki  Tucker 

4th 

Carol  Wagner 

Woodmere  Hewlett  High 
Central  High,  Valley  Stream 
Sanford  Calhoun  High,  Merrick 
Paul  Schreiber  High,  Glen  Cove 


Mrs.  Steinfeld 
Elizabeth  Avery 
Mr.  Trybulski 
Mr.  Hettler 


The  Long  Island  Chapter  is  almost  unique  in  that  it  submits  its  students  to  an 
oral  examination  following  the  written  one.  The  top  twenty  students  in  the  written 
are  asked  to  converse  with  native  French-speaking  people.  The  chapter  gives  its 
own  awards  to  the  winners  in  the  combined  written-oral  contest.  These  awards  were 
also  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Elizabeth  Avery 
Recording  Secretary 


FINGERLAKES  CHAPTER 

Harpur  College  provided  a  fine  meeting  place  for  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
Fingerlakes  Chapter  of  the  AATF.  Dr.  Rodney  K.  Ketcham  was  host  to  the  group 
of  French  teachers  who  visited  the  spacious  new  campus  of  this  New  York  State  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  College  on  May  13,  1961. 

Following  lunch  at  the  Student  Center,  Dr.  Ketcham  conducted  the  group  to  the 
new  auditorium,  then  to  his  classroom  where  he  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the 
opaque  projector  for  slides  illustrating  reading  material,  as  well  as  scenes.  Then  he 
proceeded  with  a  lecture  on  his  fascinating  hobby  of  the  study  of  Noms  de  Famille 
ranging  from  patronymique  to  lieu  d’origine  to  métier  and  caractéristique  and 

matronymique.  i  u  a  -i 

Regular  business  which  followed  was  concerned  mostly  with  a  report  of  the  April 

1961  AATF  scholarship  tests.  Chairman  Miss  Janet  Mealy  of  Union-Endicott  High 
School  reported  that  9  schools  in  the  Binghamton  area  ordered  112  tests.  The  Ithaca 
area  had  about  60.  Miss  Mealy  will  also  be  Fingerlakes  AATF  test  chairman  next 
year.  Plans  for  1962  include:  3  test  areas-Harpur,  Cornell  and  Elmira-Dr.  Ketcham, 
Dr.  Criminale,  and  Dr.  Demorest  will  assist  the  chairman  in  arranging  for  places  of 
contests,  dictators  and  correctors. 

Tentative  plans  were  discussed  for  next  spring’s  meeting  to  be  held  at  Elmira  and 
Miss  Margaret  Frey  of  Elmira  College  to  work  out  a  program.  A  nominating  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Ernstein,  Miss  Ruth  Miller  and  Mrs.  Madeleine 
Chrystowski  will  present  a  slate  of  officers  for  the  next  two  years  at  that  meeting. 

President  Mr.  Cecil  Pearson  reported  that  the  plans  for  the  AATF  Flight  to  France 
in  summer  1961  had  to  be  cancelled  because  not  enough  had  signed  up.  However, 
the  trip  with  Blue  Cars  Organization  may  be  possible  in  1962. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  reminder  to  all  present  to  always  be  alert  to  enlist 
new  memberships  in  AATF. 

Tressa  E.  Corcoran 
Secretary- T  reasurer 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AATF 
PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 
December  29-30,  1961 
Program 

Friday,  December  29 

Registration.  Attention  is  called  to  the  exhibits  of  teaching  materials  (list  of 
exhibitors  in  the  MLA  program).  The  Modern  Language  Project,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  invites  AATF  members  to  visit  a  showing  of  the  whole  first  year  of 
“Parlons  français,”  FLES  film,  on  Wednesday,  December  27,  and  Friday, 
December  29,  from  8:45  a.m.  to  noon  in  Palmer  House  Room  4. 

2:15-5:00  p.m.  Foreign  Language  Program  General  Meeting  (sponsored  by  the 
MLA  with  the  co-operation  of  the  AAT’s). 

5:15  p.m.  Joint  AAT  cocktail  party  and  social  hour. 

8:00-9:15  p.m.  Section  Meetings. 

Section  1.  FLES.  The  AATF  Committee’s  study,  presented  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Pei,  Clayton,  Missouri  Board  of  Education, 
deals  with  teacher  qualifications  and  preparation.  Other  FLES  problems 
may  also  be  discussed. 

Section  2.  Good  Literature  for  High  School  French.  A  committee  chaired  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Steiner,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Illinois,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  list  of  suggested  literary  works  for  the  first  two  years.  Last  year’s 
committee  chairman,  Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  of  Scardale  High  School,  New 
York,  will  report  further  progress  with  the  reading  list  for  advanced  high- 
school  French. 

Section  3.  Longer  Sequences;  AATF  Services.  Mrs.  Ruth  Parlé-Craig,  NDEA 
Special  Consultant  for  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College,  chairman  of  this  year’s 
committee,  will  present  the  report  on  Longer  Sequences.  Miss  Remunda 
Cadoux,  Supervisor  of  Foreign  Language  Broadcasting  for  station  WNYE, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  make  a  report  as  chairman  of  an  AATF  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  feasibility  of  an  advisory  service,  an  “experience  file”  on 
teaching  materials,  etc. 

Section  4.  Programmed  Learning.  As  chairman  of  an  AATF  committee,  Victor 
F.  Hanzeli,  University  of  Washington,  has  inventoried  present  projects  of 
programming,  to  report  on  their  results,  working  principles,  and  assum¬ 
ptions. 

Section  5.  A  Recommendation  as  to  the  future  of  the  AATF’s  system  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Coordinators,  for  liaison  with  other  groups,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and 
Gordon  R.  Silber,  University  of  Buffalo,  AATF  National  Coordinator.  The 
recommendations  include  the  AATF’s  part  in  local  efforts  to  raise  stand¬ 
ards  of  teacher  qualifications. 

9:30-10:30  p.m.  General  Session.  Summaries  of  Section  Meetings. 

Saturday,  December  30 

9:00-11:45  a.m.  Business  meeting  and  address  by  the  Cultural  Counsellor  of 
the  French  Embassy,  the  Hon.  Edouard  Morot-Sir. 

12:00-1:30  p.m.  Luncheon.  Special  tables  will  be  arranged  by  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  for  chapter  officers,  state  coordinators,  and  FL  supervisors.  (Profes¬ 
sor  Suzanne  Van  den  Broeck,  Barat  College,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  Chairman.) 

1:45-3:00  p.m.  Professor  Claude  David,  University  of  Paris,  Visiting  Professor 
at  Princeton  University,  will  speak  on  “La  France  de  notre  temps  et  les 
lettres  allemandes.” 

3:15  p.m.  Meeting  of  AATF  State  Coordinators  with  FL  Supervisors. 

8:00  p.m.  Annual  Open  Meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Teachers’  Associations,  Palmer  House,  Red  Lacquer  Room.  An  ad¬ 
dress  by  J.  Milton  Cowan,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages, 
Cornel  University,  “The  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language:  How 
Can  the  Foreign  Language  Specialist  Contribute?”  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion. 


Reviews 


Creative  Works 

La  Varende,  Jean  de.  La  Partisane.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1960.  Pp.  272. 

Dans  son  récent  Commentaire  par  l’auteur  publié  dans  l’étude  de  Philippe  Bru- 
netière,  La  Varende  le  visionnaire  (Flammarion,  “Feuilles  vertes,’’  1959),  La  Varende 
remarque  qu’il  écrit  “l’Histoire  sur  la  pente  du  roman,’’  puisqu’il  demande  tant  à 
la  psychologie,  et  “le  Roman  sur  la  pente  de  l’Histoire,  puisque  nous  exigeâmes  de 
lui  qu’il  nous  révélât,  nous  orchestrât  des  moments  bien  définis  de  l’époque.”  Ceci, 
en  effet,  semble  caractéristique,  d’après  l’ensemble  de  son  œuvre,  de  la  conception 
que  La  Varende  se  fait  et  de  l’essai  historique  et  du  romanesque.  La  Partisane  en 
est  un  nouvel  exemple.  Depuis  longtemps,  La  Varende  travaillait  à  ce  roman,  terminé 
les  derniers  mois  de  sa  vie,  entre  janvier  et  mai  1959,  et  destiné  à  clore  le  cycle  des 
d’Anville,  amorcé  avec  Le  Cavalier  seul  publié  en  1956,  et  continué  avec  Cœur  pensif 
l’année  suivante  {French  Review,  May  1958,  pp.  590-91).  Le  héros  est  en  effet  le 
même:  un  hobereau  normand,  ancien  émigré  de  retour  d’Allemagne,  Jean  d’Anville, 
“compagnon  de  Jéhu”  (tel  devait  être  primitivement  le  titre  du  dernier  épisode  de 
la  trilogie).  La  Partisane,  comme  l’indique  le  choix  du  titre  définitif,  déplace  légère¬ 
ment  le  centre  d’intérêt  en  faveur  de  la  femme  de  Jean,  l’énergique  et  charmante 
Hermance.  Plus  exactement,  le  romancier  fond  le  couple  dans  l’union  totale  des 
cœurs  et  des  actes  après  les  désaccords  et  malentendus  des  livres  précédents.  Il  y  a 
également  des  liens  étroits  avec  l’autre  grand  cycle  de  l’œuvre  de  La  Varende,  auquel 
se  rattachent  ses  livres  les  plus  connus,  le  cycle  des  La  Bare.  Amélien  de  La  Bare, 
Roger  de  Tainchebraye  (le  fameux  “Nez-de-Cuir”),  Léon  de  Galart  et  sa  femme 
Pauline,  jouent  tous  ici  un  rôle  important;  leurs  personnages  déjà  familiers  aux  lec¬ 
teurs  de  La  Varende  s’enrichissent  et  s’approfondissent  de  par  leur  rôle  auprès  des 
d’Anville.  Enfin,  l’ombre  de  Cadoudal  et  celle  de  Guillaume  le  Bâtard  qui  planent 
sur  toute  la  province  sont  très  présentes  dans  l’âme  de  Jean  d’Anville,  comme  elles 
l’ont  toujours  été  pour  Jean  de  la  Varende. 

L’action  de  La  Partisane  se  déroule  durant  les  dernières  années  de  l’Empire,  la 
campagne  de  France,  l’abdication  de  Napoléon.  On  peut  “derrière  les  personnages, 
entendre  le  grondement  de  l’Histoire  en  marche  et  les  fières  bravades  des  condamnés.” 
Pourtant  ce  n’est  pas  un  “roman  historique’’  au  sens  traditionnel— et  péjoratif— du 
terme.  Sans  doute,  il  y  entre  du  panache,  mais  c’est  avant  tout  un  roman  de  mœurs 
et  de  caractères,  placé  dans  un  passé  que  l’écrivain  connaît  intimement,  de  par  ses 
contacts  familiaux,  ses  souvenirs,  ses  archives,  et  sa  force  créatrice  de  “visionnaire” 
qui  revit  intensément  et  fait  revivre. 

On  peut  aussi  y  voir  “une  étude  du  romantisme  en  train  de  se  constituer  dans  la 
noblesse  provinciale  (lettre  de  l’auteur).  C’est  à  cet  égard  un  document  intéressant 


Because  of  a  printer’s  error,  the  poetry  reviews  appearing  on  pp.  94-98  of 
the  October  French  Review  were  attributed  to  the  wrong  reviewer.  They 
should  have  been  credited  to  Professor  Alfred  Glauser  of  tbe  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  editors  regret  the  error  and  present  their  apologies  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Glauser. 
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et  une  contribution  fort  originale.  Balzac,  avec  un  sujet  emprunté  au  même  milieu 
{Les  Chouans),  manquait  du  recul  nécessaire  pour  dégager  ce  courant  sous-latent.  La 
Varende  le  fait  avec  perspicacité  et  sensibilité. 

La  Partisane,  qui  relate  des  événements  vieux  de  près  de  cent  cinquante  ans,  prend 
pour  notre  génération  une  curieuse  valeur  vécue.  La  “distortion  des  coeurs  français,” 
la  méfiance,  l’apathie,  les  délations  et  trahisons,  le  beau  courage  jeune  et  gai,  l’action 
clandestine,  le  “cauchemar  guerrier”  de  la  campagne  de  France,  “les  frontières  cre¬ 
vées”  et  l’invasion  étrangère.  .  .  .  l’Histoire  se  répète  sous  les  variantes,  et  les  chouans 
de  La  Varende  en  apparaissent  subitement  étrangement  fraternels.  Le  roman  y  gagne 
une  grande  force  d’émotion.  Comme  le  héros,  le  lecteur  se  sent  “enrobé  dans  un  tour¬ 
billon  de  pensée,  d’images,  d’aspirations,  irrésistible  et  chaleureux,”  jusqu’à  la  sta¬ 
gnation  voulue  de  l’inertie,  de  l’attente,  que  l’un  des  hobereaux  “appelait  si  for¬ 
tement:  une  hibernation.”  Jean  d’Anville  sait  d’ailleurs  y  échapper  grâce  à  l’appui 
qu’il  trouve  chez  sa  femme  pour  reprendre  ses  activités  de  chef  de  bande.  Le  dé¬ 
nouement  est  insolite:  un  acte  de  clémence  “méritoire  et  absurde,”  où  Jean  semble 
renier  sa  mission  pour  se  dépasser  dans  une  suprême  générosité.  Le  sens  de  la 
grandeur  morale  et  de  l’épique  aura  donc  été  jusqu’au  bout  un  des  caractères  domi¬ 
nants  de  l’œuvre  de  La  Varende,  ce  “dernier  Viking,”  ce  compatriote  de  Corneille. 
Ses  personnages,  comme  le  rappelle  à  la  dernière  ligne  du  roman  la  devise  héraldique 
des  Hoctot  d’Anville,  “ont  fleuri  dans  le  sang.” 

Un  volume  relié  de  ce  roman  a  été  édité  par  le  Club  des  Editeurs  et  s’accompagne, 
comme  les  autres  volumes  de  la  trilogie,  de  gravures  de  Daubigny  en  gardes  et  au 
frontispice;  une  lithographie  de  Léon  Noël,  souligne  également  le  caractère  “roman¬ 
tique”  du  livre  et  de  son  héroïne,  et  le  charme  discret  de  la  campagne  normande. 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 


Bellocq,  Louise.  La  Porte  retombée.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  301. 

After  reading  this  novel,  one  easily  understands  the  reasons  for  the  almost  ferocious 
disputesi  which  divided  the  jury  of  the  “Prix  Fémina”  at  the  final  decision.  The  book 
—having  been  awarded  the  prize— bears  now  the  red  glorious  paper  band  reading 
“Prix  Fémina  1960.”  Inside  we  find  a  generous  attempt  at  evoking  an  atmosphere 
of  memory  and  regret,  in  the  setting  of  a  provincial  mansion  which  has  to  be  sold 
by  the  impoverished  heirs  of  a  wealthy,  old-style  French  family. 

In  this  last  episode  of  an  inglorious  decline,  the  three  main  characters  meet  in 
the  family  home  after  years  of  absence,  in  order  to  arrange  the  sale  of  the  house 
and  other  minor  inheritance  questions.  And  the  decay  of  the  family— which  the  fi¬ 
nancial  factor  only  stresses— is  pitilessly  embodied  in  each  one  of  them.  Madeleine, 
the  older  sister— the  romantic,  proudly  beautiful  bourgeois  young  girl— has  ruined 
her  life  through  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  has  gone  to  the  edge  of  insanity  because 
of  vices  and  adventures  to  which  she  has  succumbed  in  a  North-African  city.  Maxime, 
a  brother,  has  metamorphosed  from  a  handsome  elegant  Renaissance  prince  into  a 
heavy-set,  rather  vulgar  merchant  of  small  capacity  and  doubtful  honesty.  Monique, 
the  younger  sister,  cold  and  passionate,  in  love  with  individual  independence,  has 
given  up  her  ambitions  for  a  painting  career,  raises— without  being  able  to  establish 
a  genuine  rapport— her  illegitimate  child.  Through  Monique,  through  her  conscious 
remembering,  the  author  vainly  tries  to  reach  the  hidden  beginning  of  this  ruin,  the 
ruin  of  an  entire  pre-war  social  class. 

A  rich  subject  indeed,  for  any  artist’s  hand.  But  wandering  memories  and  dis- 
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tressing  present,  bewilderment  and  melancholy  do  not  seem  to  find  a  convincing 
voice.  A  style  unsure  of  itself,  heavy  with  the  weight  of  reminiscence  from  mediocre 
readings,  prevents  the  reader  from  entering  that  house,  which  living  and  dead  in¬ 
habit.  Trite  images,  worn  adjectivation,  give  a  faint  impression  of  vulgarity  in  sev¬ 
eral  passages.  An  asthmatic  pace  often  tries  to  suggest  emotion— an  emotion  which 
the  reader  can  only  suppose.  The  inadequacy  of  the  style  is  evident  in  the  author’s 
continuous  effort  toward  originality.  We  find,  however,  one  interesting  architectural 
element,  the  dividing  of  the  novel  into  “rooms”  instead  of  chapters:  The  kitchen, 
Monique's  bedroom,  and  so  on,  down  to  The  entrance  hall,  where  the  three  relatives 
separate  again. 

Few  are  the  moments  of  detached  contemplation,  of  creative  peace  in  this  novel, 
and  they  are  unable  to  modify  the  general  impression  which  the  reader  has  re¬ 
ceived.  One  of  such  moments  we  find— open  like  a  window  on  the  mansion’s  garden, 
sky  in  sunlight  and  vivid,  tender  colors— in  the  very  first  page  of  the  novel. 

Austin  College  Angela  M.  Jeannet 

Mallet-Joris,  Françoise.  Les  Personnages.  P.ans:  Julliard,  1961.  Pp.  246.  NF  10,80. 
Mauriac,  Claude.  La  Marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures.  Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1961.  Pp. 

313.  NF  9,00. 

Both  these  two  most  recent  novels  by  Claude  Mauriac  and  Françoise  Mallet- 
Joris  are  centered  about  the  all-too-famous  statement  Valéry  once  made  to  André 
Breton— the  one  that  has  pursued  so  many  French  novelists  like  a  nagging  harpy 
ever  since  Breton  publicized  it  in  his  first  Manifeste:  “  .  .  .  Paul  Valéry,  ...  à 
propos  de  romans,  m’assurait  qu’en  ce  qui  le  concerne,  il  se  refuserait  toujours  à 
écrire:  ‘La  marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures.’  ” 

It  even  seems  as  though  the  titles  of  the  two  novels  might  be  interchangeable: 
neither  one  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  novel  it  identifies:  rather,  both 
express  an  attitude  toward  the  subject-matter  of  novels,  both  reflect  a  contem¬ 
porary  technique.  As  for  Valéry’s  key  sentence,  it  appears  on  the  first  page  of 
Claude  Mauriac’s  novel  (as  well  as  in  the  title),  and  on  page  142  of  Mme.  Mallet- 
Joris’s;  and  it  is  in  her  novel  that  it  appears  less  forced,  more  natural. 

Of  the  two,  it  is  also  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  who  has  written  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  work— and,  while  this  novel  is  also  quite  different  in  its  approach  from  Les 
Mensonges  or  Le  Rempart  des  Béguines,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  her  back 
into  the  twentieth  century  after  her  Balzacian  escapade  of  L’Empire  céleste.  There 
is  no  question  of  her  superior  ability  and  talent  as  a  writer;  although  it  is  too 
early  to  pronounce  an  overall  judgement  on  a  novelist  who  has  barely  turned 
thirty,  one  hopes  that  a  meaningful  pattern  will  eventually  emerge  from  what 
now  seems  no  more  than  a  gratuitously  shifting  technique. 

Les  Personnages  is  set  in  the  time  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XllI  and  deals  with 
two  kinds  of  characters:  those  we  read  about  in  history  books  and  of  whom  we 
know  only  the  surface;  and  those  about  whom  history  knows  nothing  and  whose 
hidden  lives  the  novelist  reveals.  The  contrast  is  most  striking  when,  as  in  Les 
Personnages,  the  two  coincide:  here,  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  calls  on  her  imagina¬ 
tion  and  her  sensitivity  to  present  us  with  some  of  the  many  human  possibilities 
that  lie  concealed  for  ever  behind  such  masks  as  Richelieu,  Condi,  or  Father 
Caussin.  The  core  of  the  novel,  however,  is  the  description  of  the  short-lived 
love  affair  between  Louis  and  Louise— the  King  and  Louise  de  La  Fayette— before 
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one  of  the  perpetually  seething  court  intrigues  forced  the  strange,  vulnerable, 
twenty-two-year-old  girl  away  from  a  puppet  king  and  into  a  convent.  As  counter¬ 
point  to  such  intrigues  and  to  the  vanity  of  “historical”  life,  Mme.  Mallet-Joris 
has  interspersed  her  narrative  with  five  “Méditations  de  Louise”  that  provide  her 
character  with  a  gradual  insight  into  truth— miserable  as  it  might  be:  “Ce  monstre 
tju’on  t’accuse  d'être,  que  tu  t’accuses  d’être,  qui  lui  a  donné  la  vie  sinon  toi?  .  .  . 
Louise  est  en  face  de  Louise  pour  jamais.” 

La  Marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures  makes  for  tremendously  interesting  reading.  But 
Claude  Mauriac  is  more  a  critic  than  a  creative  writer;  he  is  a  man  to  whom  facts 
and  reality  are  all-important— -and  he  is  always  conscious  of  technique.  His  familiar 
novelist  character,  Bertrand  Carnéjoux  (along  with  his  wife,  now  his  ex-wife),  re¬ 
appears  once  again  and  provides  an  excuse  for  many  literary  pronouncements.  These, 
however,  are  secondary  to  the  evocation  of  a  Paris  landmark,  the  "Carrefour  de 
Buci,”  which,  like  the  characters  of  Les  Personnages,  is  presented  on  two  separate 
levels.  First,  it  is  shown  with  all  its  confused  and  detailed  activity  between  five  and 
six  in  the  afternoon,  late  in  the  summer  of  1960;  then,  through  the  thoughts  and 
random  readings  of  a  historian  who  happens  to  live  on  the  “Carrefour  de  Buci,” 
we  are  given  glimpses  of  life  in  this  section  of  Paris  throughout  history.  The  his¬ 
torian  also  reads  current  newspapers— and  this  allows  Claude  Mauriac  to  express 
social  preoccupations.  Tortures  inflicted  during  the  sixteenth  century  are  thus  com¬ 
pared  with  those  practiced  in  Algeria  today,  and  the  endless  suffering  of  children 
haunts  characters  and  reader  alike:  “Comment  oublier  ces  centaines  de  milliers  de 
cœurs  meurtris  dans  de  maigres  corps  affamés?” 

Similar  in  technique  and  in  themes  to  his  previous  Le  Diner  en  ville  (Cf.  French 
Review,  May  1960,  pp.  617-618),  La  Marquise  ...  is  a  more  readable  novel  because 
of  the  broader  topics  and  interests  that  find  their  way  into  its  pages.  The  characters 
do  not  seem  exclusively  obsessed  with  sex  and  death,  egotistically  considered;  they 
also,  on  occasion,  make  room  for  compassion.  Even  so,  Claude  Mauriac’s  novel  does 
not  strike  the  deeper  human  chords  that  Mme.  Mallet-Joris  has  sounded  in  hers; 
there  is  too  much  intellect  in  the  son  of  François  Mauriac  . .  . 

Columbia  University  Leon  S.  Roudiez 


Films  and  Recordings 

Pillet,  Roger.  En  Classe.  Chicago:  Coronet  Films. 

This  set  of  instructional  materials  consists  of  twenty  color  filmstrips  with  accom¬ 
panying  disc  recordings,  a  Teacher’s  Manual,  and  a  special  record  for  teachers.  It 
is  designed  primarily  for  third-grade  use  by  a  French  specialist  or  by  the  homeroom 
teacher,  with  the  statement:  “It  is  desirable  for  the  homeroom  teacher  to  have  had 
some  previous  formal  instruction  in  French.”  The  course  is  planned  to  provide  a 
year’s  work.  '  '  :  :  ' 

Professor  Pillet’s  long  experience  with  FLES  is  evident  in  the  organization  of  the 
course  and  the  careful  instructions  for  the  teacher.  Assuming  a  competent  teacher 
but  one  not  experienced  in  teaching  French,  he  gives  full  directions  for  conducting 
a  class,  with  a  few  cautioning  “don’ts.”  These  instructions  are  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  FLES  teaching  which  are  by  now  pretty  generally  accepted.  It  might 
be  useful,  however,  if  the  teacher’s  manual  stressed  positively  instead  of  by  omission 
or  mere  passing  mention,  that  early  introduction  of  reading  and  regular  translation 
exercises  are  taboo. 
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The  lessons  center  almost  entirely  around  the  schoolroom.  Attractive  scenes  have 
been  photographed  in  a  toy  classroom  with  dolls  as  the  pupils,  the  French  teacher, 
and  the  classroom  teacher.  The  pictures  accompanying  the  songs  are  considerably  less 
successful,  a  single  picture  corresponding  to  a  whole  song. 

The  recordings  seem  to  me  to  leave  something  to  be  desired.  It  is  their  function 
to  be  the  master  model  for  the  pupils  and,  at  least  to  some  exteiit,  for  the  teacher. 
They  should  consequently  be  very  accurate.  I  note  the  following  less  than  satisfac¬ 
tory  points:  (1)  Some  final  consonants  were  not  heard  {bonjour,  cinq,  etc.).  (2)  Où 
est  pronounced  many  times  with  a  glottal  stop  beginning  each  word.  (3)  On  les  plante 
avec  .  .  ,  with  the  t  carefully  separated  from  avec.  (What  a  lost  opportunity!)  (4) 
Faulty  intonation.  {Void  le  tableau  de  la  salle  de  classe  with  voice  dropped  on 
tableau.)  (5)  Intonation  sometimes  varies  when  a  sentence  is  repeated.  Perhaps  the 
chief  lack,  however,  is  that  the  voices  are  often  dull  and  uninteresting.  Yet  chil¬ 
dren’s  progress  depends  on  keeping  their  interest.  The  treatment  of  numbers  is  par¬ 
ticularly  monotonous.  (As  a  footnote,  the  teacher’s  manual  does  not  provide  the 
written  form  of  many  of  the  numbers.) 

There  are,  of  course,  points  on  which  opinions  differ.  (1)  Shall  tu  be  used?  This 
course  does  not  use  it.  (2)  What  shall  be  the  model  speed  of  spoken  French?  Here 
it  is  intentionally  rather  deliberate  and  sentences  are  divided  into  small  groups.  (3) 
Shall  English  be  used?  This  course  gives  a  translation  before  every  new  sentence; 
when  material  is  repeated,  however,  there  is  no  English.  The  last  lesson  is  entirely 
in  French.  (4)  Is  it  preferable  to  remain  within  situations  familiar  to  the  children 
or  bring  in  some  measure  of  French  culture?  The  former  course  is  chosen  here. 

Professor  Pillet  has  carefully  avoided  the  pitfall  of  mere  identification  of  objects 
and  has,  instead,  incorporated  a  number  of  structures  and  prepositions  of  high  fre¬ 
quency.  He  has  also  built  repetition  into  the  course  from  lesson  to  lesson.  These 
are  both  highly  desirable  elements  of  a  FEES  course. 

One  omission,  apparently  a  deliberate  one,  seems  strange.  There  are  no  pronun¬ 
ciation  hints.  Even  liaisons  are  not  indicated.  How  extensive  and  of  what  sort  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pronunciation  for  such  a  course  should  be  is  open  to  varying  opinions, 
but  surely  there  should  be  some  mention  of  the  subject. 

Another  point,  which  the  creators  of  En  Classe  undoubtedly  accept,  is  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  language  program  have  continuity.  School  administrators 
should  have  this  in  mind  when  instituting  a  FEES  course.  En  Classe  is  a  one-year 
course  and  there  is  no  mention  of  other  courses  being  planned. 

There  are  certain  to  be  difficulties  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  marry  two  such 
new  fields  as  FEES  and  audio-visual  teaching  aids.  Many  of  these  have  been  well 
handled  in  En  Classe.  There  are,  I  feel,  others  which  must  be  solved  in  order  to 
give  better  assistance  and  assurance  to  the  teachers. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 


Textbooks 

Fourré,  Pierre.  Premier  dictionnaire  en  images.  Paris:  Didier  (Chilton-Didier  For¬ 
eign  Eanguage  Series,  The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia 
39,  Pa.),  1957.  Pp.  255,  illustrated.  $2.50. 

This  dictionary  gives  “the  definitions  of  1300  words  of  the  highest  spoken  fre¬ 
quency”  which  constitute  the  vocabulary  of  “le  français  élémentaire,  premier  degré.”  It 
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was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Ministry  of  National  Education  and 
is  a  part  of  the  collection  “De  la  langue  à  la  civilisation  française”  develoiped  by 
the  Centre  de  Recherches  et  d’Etudes  pour  la  Diffusion  du  Français,  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  de  Saint-Cloud. 

The  collection  aims  to  teach  the  language  audio-lingually.  The  student  first  lis¬ 
tens,  then  repeats  (imitates)  and  memorizes.  Grammar  is  not  taught  as  such  until  it 
has  been  learned  functionally,  through  usage.  Records  supplement  the  lessons.  The 
collection  uses  no  English,  and  abounds  in  sketches  and  photographs  to  illustrate 
meanings  and  actions.  According  to  the  publisher,  it  is  for  use  by  beginners  on  any 
level  in  high  school  or  college  and,  with  appropriate  modifications,  by  the  FEES 
teacher. 

The  first  page  gives  succinct  rules  for  contractions,  with  examples,  followed  by 
eight  pages  on  French  pronunciation,  using  phonetic  symbols.  Each  sound  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  "key  word,”  printed  on  a  grey  background,  followed  by  a  sentence  in 
which  the  sound  is  further  illustrated.  The  author  uses  the  symbols  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Phonetic  Alphabet,  though  he  substitutes  n  for  [ji],  violating  the  IPA’s 
principle  of  reserving  the  tilde  to  indicate  nasalization.  I  think  the  pages  on  pro¬ 
nunciation  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  beginning  student,  but  are  a  useful  guide 
for  the  teacher  and  would  be  helpful  to  the  student  later  on. 

The  definitions  are  clear,  concise  and  accompanied  with  excellent,  simple  pictures. 
The  only  unclear  illustration  is  one  picturing  various  kinds  of  trees;  the  drawings 
show  very  little  difference  between  a  willow,  alder,  birch  or  plane  tree. 

The  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read— even  the  small  type  used  to  give  conjugations 
of  irregular  verbs  and  the  past  indefinite  and  future  tenses  of  all  verbs  illustrated. 
These  conjugations,  as  well  as  good  illustrative  sentences,  appear  under  the  pictures 
which  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  verbs.  The  last  six  pages  give  complete  conju¬ 
gations  of  avoir  and  être  in  the  indicative  and  present  subjunctive;  of  parler  and 
grandir,  including  the  interrogative  (est-ce  que)  and  the  negative  of  parler.  The 
third  conjugation  is  omitted. 

Although  the  cover  is  hard  and  the  paper  heavy  and  good,  the  binding  is  hardly 
sturdy  enough  to  withstand  long  use  by  the  average  student.  It  will  perhaps  last  as 
long  as  one  student  needs  it,  since  he  should  outgrow  it  in  a  year. 

For  a  teacher  who  wants  a  dictionary  for  beginners,  this  one  is  good  and  should 
appeal  to  both  student  and  teacher. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parkside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 

Gougenheim,  Georges.  Dictionnaire  fondamental  de  la  langue  française.  Paris:  Didier, 
(The  Chilton-Didier  Foreign  Language  Series,  The  Chilton  Co.,  66th  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  1958.  pp.  256,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

Professor  Gougenheim  is  Director  of  the  Centre  d’Etude  du  Français  Elémentaire. 
This  dictionary  contains  3000  words,  1300  of  which  are  included  in  the  Premier  dic¬ 
tionnaire  en  images,  plus  new  words  selected  on  the  basis  of  highest  spoken  fre¬ 
quency  and  on  the  basis  of  range  and  frequency  in  the  Vanderbeke  Frequency  List. 
With  rare  exceptions,  no  word  other  than  the  3000  words  is  used  either  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  or  in  the  definitions. 

On  page  seven  the  author  explains  a  new  term,  "les  définissants,"  (which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Petit  Larousse).  These  are  the  general  nouns  needed  for  defining 
an  object  as  “that  member  of  a  class  of  objects  which  ...”  It  is  necessary  to  add 
such  words  to  the  Dictionnaire  fondamental  because  the  vocabulary  of  "le  français 
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élémentaire”  lacks  generic  nouns,  both  abstract  and  concrete.  "Les  définissants”  are 
in  general  neither  frequent  nor  common,  but  nevertheless  are  useful  or  even  neces¬ 
sary.  As  an  example,  he  uses  the  word  "véhicule.”  There  follows  on  pages  8—14  a 
list  of  “les  définissants,”  the  majority  very  clearly  illustrated. 

The  definitions  are  good  and  easy  to  understand.  A  sentence  is  gpven  to  illustrate 
each  word  or  phrase.  “Expressions”  and  “Proverbes”  are  noted  as  such.  The  print 
is  good. 

This  is  an  excellent  dictionary  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  high-school  French 
or  for  the  beginning  course  in  college.  It  can  be  used  to  encourage  the  beginning 
student  to  think  in  French,  thus  avoiding  from  the  start  the  use  of  English. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parhside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 

Brunsvick,  Yves  and  Ginestier,  Paul.  Vers  la  France.  Didier,  (Chilton-Didier  Foreign 
Language  Series,  The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pa.)  1957.  Pp.  128.  $1.25.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  drawings  and  charts,  in 
two  colors,  with  colored  map  endpapers. 

This  basic  grammar  has  the  same  format  and  binding  as  Premier  dictionnaire  en 
images.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the  record  “Intonation  et  prononciation  du 
français.” 

The  endpapers— maps  of  France— are  in  blue,  black,  grey  and  white.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  are  in  black  and  white.  The  other  two  colors  used  are  a  bright  orange  and 
a  pale  orange.  According  to  the  authors,  the  use  of  color  stresses  sentence  form  and 
idiom.  On  pages  four  through  seven,  where  each  French  phoneme  is  given  in  a  key 
word,  orange  is  used  for  phonetic  symbols  and  for  the  part  of  each  key  word  which 
spells  the  sound  in  question.  This  is  good  use  of  color. 

Throughout  the  book’s  forty-two  lessons,  all  verb  endings  and  the  auxiliary  verbs 
are  printed  in  the  brighter  orange.  Pale  orange  is  used,  however,  to  emphasize  sev¬ 
eral  different  points  on  a  single  page.  For  example,  the  verb  in  each  sentence  is 
placed  in  a  pale-orange  box;  but  the  word  in  the  colored  box  may  also  be  a  direct- 
object  noun,  a  preposition,  an  object  of  a  preposition,  or  a  new  vocabulary  item.  The 
placing  of  all  these  in  similar  boxes  defeats  the  use  of  the  color,  besides  chopping 
up  the  reading  lesson  and  making  a  confusing  picture  of  the  page.  In  lesson  eleven 
(to  choose  only  one  as  an  example)  color  is  used  to  emphasize  new  vocabulary  words, 
verbs,  verb  endings,  adjectives,  the  partitive  and  prepositions.  Drill  sentences  are 
broken  up  by  colored  arrows  pointing  to  a  choice  or  substitution  in  a  grammatical 
construction.  I  think  that  this  use  of  color  distracts  more  than  it  helps;  it  tends  to 
complicate  rather  than  to  simplify. 

I  question  how  well  this  text  could  teach  the  structure  of  the  language.  The  les¬ 
sons  present  too  many  problems  at  one  time.  The  teacher  would  have  to  supplement 
with  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  drill.  The  exercises  do  not  give  enough  clear  ex¬ 
amples  to  help  the  student  construct  the  sentences  on  his  own.  Because  there  is  too 
much  emphasis  on  labeling  verb  forms  and  parts  of  speech,  and  too  little  on  the 
function  of  the  words  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  attention  is  drawn  away  from 
the  sentence  itself.  This  method  is  far  less  apt  to  elicit  automatic  response  than  the 
method  used  by  Mauger  and  Gougenheim  in  "le  français  élémentaire”  which,  from 
my  experience,  successfully  accomplishes  its  aim  without  giving  any  rules  or  naming 
any  parts  of  speech  at  all. 

The  reading  lessons,  which  for  the  most  part  are  natural  and  adult-sounding  con- 
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versations,  are  interesting  and  helpful.  The  accompanying  photographs  are  good,  as 
well  as  the  sentences  which  explain  them.  Such  words  as  "robinet,”  "évier,”  “vitrine” 
and  “étalage”  are  included  in  the  “active  use  of  750  scientifically  selected  words  of 
the  highest  spoken  frequency.”  I  think  it  is  right  that  these  words  should  be  learned 
early  when  they  are  used  so  naturally.  At  last,  here  is  a  beginning  text  which  neat¬ 
ly  shows  the  difference  between  a  “salle  de  bain  avec  une  baignoire  et  un  lavabo” 
and  a  “cabinet  de  toilette”!  The  words  of  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  text  are 
grouped  into  parts  of  speech. 

In  spite  of  what  I  consider  a  distracting  use  of  color  in  the  text,  the  book  is  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  print  is  clear.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  language  laboratory  and/or  on  discs,  it  may  be  a  good  text.  One 
can  judge  its  efficacy  only  by  trying  it  in  the  classroom. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parkside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 

Fourré,  Pierre.  Médecin  sous  les  tropiques.  Paris:  Didier,  (Chilton-Didier  Foreign 
Language  Series,  The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pa.)  1959.  Pp.  70+8.  $.75. 

Jacques-Benoist,  Magdeleine.  Pionnier  des  Grands  Lacs.  Didier,  1959.  Pp.  70+4. 
$.75. 

Danpierre,  J.  J.  La  Maison  d’autrefois.  Didier,  1957.  Pp.  66+4.  $.75. 

Ancy,  Jacqueline.  Images  de  Jean  Mermoz.  Didier,  1960.  Pp.  61+11.  $.75. 

These  four  readers  are  just  what  many  a  high-school  teacher  has  been  looking  for. 
Though  they  are  not  great  literature,  the  style  has  literary  merit. 

The  four  volumes  belong  to  the  same  collection  as  the  preceding  books  and  are 
based  on  the  1300-word  vocabulary  of  the  Fourré  dictionary.  Each  one  has  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  several  pages  in  which  all  vocabulary  items  beyond  the  1300- word  limit 
are  listed  and  explained  in  French.  (There  is  no  English  in  any  of  this  series.)  Many 
of  the  words  are  illustrated.  Unfortunately  these  extra  pages  are  not  bound  into  the 
book  but  are  lightly  glued  to  the  inside  back  cover;  this  is  hardly  practical  since  the 
books  are  paperbacks.  The  print  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  text  is  enlivened  by 
drawings  and  maps. 

The  series  is  planned  so  that  the  student  should  begin  to  read  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month.  In  classes  where  the  student  uses  no  book  during  the  first  weeks  or 
months,  he  still  should  be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  one  or  more  of  these  readers  by 
the  second  semester,  or  toward  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  elementary  French. 

Brief  summaries  will  indicate  the  varied  nature  of  the  four  stories.  Médecin  sous 
les  tropiques.  Jean  Denis,  a  young  French  doctor,  arrives  in  Africa  to  care  for  the 
natives  in  a  little  village  in  the  mountains,  the  only  white  man  within  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-five  mile  radius.  He  is  there  against  his  will:  he  has  had  to  interrupt 
his  studies  because  of  the  death  of  his  father,  in  order  to  help  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters  by  earning  money  in  this  way.  The  story  is  of  his  troubles,  illness,  difficulties 
with  the  natives  and  their  superstitions,  and  his  ultimate  success  not  only  in  gaining 
the  good  will  of  the  natives  but  in  changing  his  own  point  of  view.  He  learns  to 
love  them  and  his  work  in  this  far-away,  lonely  place.  The  story  is  well  told,  it  is 
just  long  enough,  and  the  lesson  in  human  relations  is  a  good  one. 

Pionnier  des  Grands  Lacs.  A  group  of  French  explorers  in  America,  one  explorer  in 
particular,  discovers  the  Great  Lakes.  He  is  beset  by  the  trials  of  that  era,  including 
friendly  Indians  and  hostile  Indians,  but  the  goal  is  attained— land  for  France  in  the 
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New  World.  The  story  is  adventurous  enough  to  make  the  student  eager  to  read  by 
himself  to  find  out  what  happens. 

La  Maison  d'autrefois.  Here  is  a  kind  of  mystery  which  will  appeal  particularly  to 
girls.  There  are  seven  little  girls  and  three  boys,  and  their  adventures  are  full  of 
excitement  and  fantasy.  Two  girls,  frightened  by  a  storm  during  a  camping  trip,  seek 
shelter  in  a  large  house.  A  little  girl  their  age  lives  there,  apparently  alone  with  ser¬ 
vants.  Strange  things  happen  during  the  night  until  finally  the  mystery  is  exposed 
but  not  solved  by  the  message  of  an  old  tapestry.  The  plot  is  delightfully  French. 
The  girls  with  the  aid  of  their  friends  help  the  little  girl  of  the  mysterious  house 
to  live  a  normal,  happy  life  again.  This  story  is  probably  different  from  any  the  stu¬ 
dent  might  have  read  previously,  in  any  language. 

Images  de  Jean  Mermoz-  This  book  will  appeal  to  boys  but  should  be  interesting  to 
girls  as  well.  I  found  it  fascinating.  It  is  the  story  of  the  famous  pilot  and  the  high 
lights  of  his  brief  career.  It  is  vividly  and  sympathetically  written.  I  found  myself 
wanting  to  know  more  about  the  life  briefly  outlined  in  this  little  book.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  so  inspired,  he  will  want  to  progress  fast  in  order  to  read  and  to  be  able  to 
converse  about  these  interesting  subjects. 

All  four  stories  lend  themselves  to  conversation  in  the  language.  They  will  be  the 
answer  to  many  a  teacher’s  prayer  about  what  to  give  beginning  students  to  read  that 
will  be  mature  enough  to  satisfy  them. 

Audoux,  Marguerite.  Marie-Clair.  Didier,  (Chilton-Didier  Foreign  Language  Series, 

The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa.)  1959.  Pp.  94. 
$.75. 

Although  based  on  the  1300-word  vocabulary  (with  an  additional  38-page  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  words  not  included),  this  book  is  designed  by  the  publisher  for  the  second- 
year  student.  Condensed  from  an  autobiographical  novel,  the  story  is  more  adult, 
longer,  more  literary  in  style  than  the  stories  of  the  elementary  group.  It  is  full  of 
French  customs  and  culture.  It  has  several  good  portraits. 

Marie-Clair  is  an  orphan  who  lives  in  convents  and  on  farms  where  she  meets 
many  kinds  of  people.  She  has  a  sad,  fleeting  adventure  with  love  and  at  last  grows 
up  enough  to  go  off  by  herself  to  Paris.  There  is  a  wistful  poetry  in  the  descriptions, 
influenced  by  French  literary  tradition.  This  is  good  background  for  the  greater  mas¬ 
terpieces  which  are  to  follow  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 


Igot,  Yves.  Monsieur  et  Madame  Curie.  Didier,  (Chilton-Didier  Foreign  Language 
Series,  The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa.)  1959. 
Pp.  70-|--12  of  notes  and  vocabulary.  $.75. 

This  biography  is  based  on  the  3000-word  list  plus  a  supplementary  vocabulary 
and  is  intended,  in  this  series,  for  third-year  students.  This  story  of  the  Curies  is 
different  from  any  other  I  have  read  about  them.  It  emphasizes  the  life  of  Marie, 
both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  and  there  is  a  delicate  insight  into  her  feelings 
which  makes  the  account  appealing.  She  stands  out  not  only  as  a  great  scientist  but 
as  a  great  person.  The  book  has  literary  value,  interest  and  cultural  insight.  It  is  the 
kind  of  reading  which  should  whet  the  student’s  appetite  for  more. 

Other  books  included  in  the  Chilton-Didier  series  for  this  level  are  Le  Cid  and 
Le  Barbier  de  Séville. 
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Molière.  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Notes  by  Jean  (Wordier;  une  étude  sur  la  langue  de 
Molière  by  Charles  Bruneau.  Didier,  (Chilton-Didier  Foreign  Language  Series, 
The  Chilton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa.)  1959.  Pp.  95. 
$1.00. 

This  paperback  volume  is  made  attractive  by  engravings  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  cover  (Château  de  Versailles),  scenes  from  the  play,  the  stage  of  the  theatre 
of  Versailles  and  full-page  reproductions  of  portraits  of  Molière  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
“Table  des  matières”  and  “Table  des  Illustrations”  are  at  the  front  of  the  book.  The 
last  page  is  a  lexicon  beyond  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  Gougenheira  dictionary. 

The  print  is  very  good,  and  the  pages  are  laid  out  so  that  the  notes  and  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  language  of  Molière  in  modern  French  are  in  a  wide  margin  op¬ 
posite  the  lines  they  clarify.  This  makes  the  text  easy  for  the  student  to  follow.  The 
notes  are  excellent.  From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  this  should  be  a  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  Molière.  The  subject  will,  I  think,  appeal  to  high  school  students. 

A  similar  edition  of  U Avare  is  in  preparation.  One  would  like  to  see  other  plays 
of  Molière,  such  as  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  and  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,  in  this 
series.  These  plays  would  be  excellent  for  fourth-year  students  or  even  for  superior 
third-year  students. 

Other  texts,  ranging  in  difficulty  through  the  fourth  high-school  year,  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  promising  series  of  readers  and  plays.  A  brochure  may  be  had  from  the 
Chilton  Co. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parkside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 

Bradford,  Florence  E.  Un  peu  de  français.  Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1960. 
Pp.  109.  $4.50. 

According  to  the  author,  “this  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a  first  book  of  word 
recognition  and  reading  for  beginners  in  French.  It  should  be  used  only  after  the 
pupils  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  material  as  oral  vocabulary.”  The  author  states 
further  in  the  preface  that  the  methods  of  teaching  this  material  have  already  been 
presented  in  a  manual,  in  which  are  to  be  found  all  the  words  and  expressions  used 
in  this  reader.  No  English  is  used  except  at  the  end  of  the  book  where  a  vocabulary 
gives  the  English  translation  for  each  word  or  phrase. 

The  type  and  the  black  and  white  illustrations  are  large  and  clear.  The  colored 
illustrations  (pp.  60-86),  with  the  exception  of  “L’Arbre  de  Noël,”  are  reproduced 
from  wall  pictures  published  by  Editions  Bourrelier  of  Paris.  These  are  attractive  and 
are  available  as  wall  pictures  (22"  x  30")  from  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  The  col¬ 
ored  illustrations  are:  “Les  Couleurs,”  “La  Basse-cour,”  “La  Montagne  sous  la  Neige,’’ 
“Les  Premiers  Pas,”  “Le  Déjeuner,”  “Le  Sous-bois”  et  “Les  Moutons.”  Based  on  each 
of  these  colored  illustrations  is  a  reading  exercise  followed  by  questions  with  and 
without  answers.  There  are  eight  pages  of  traditional  songs  including  a  Christmas 
carol,  ‘D’où  viens-tii  bergère.”  The  author  suggests  that  two  children  might  work 
together  and  test  each  other,  looking  at  the  pictures  or  questions  while  covering  the 
printed  text;  or  a  child  might  do  this  by  himself. 

The  book  should  be  useful  if  the  teacher  wants  a  book  at  all  at  that  stage,  and 
it  is  attractive  enough  to  appeal  to  the  child  who  is  just  beginning  to  read  FÈench. 
The  price  is  comparatively  high. 

The  Helen  Bush-Parkside  School,  Seattle  Frances  B.  Creore 
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Scholarly  Works 

Barber,  W.  H.  Voltaire:  “Candide.”  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1960.  Pp.  62. 

This  essay  on  Candide  is  an  intelligently  popular  introduction  to  Voltaire’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.  Students,  non-specialist  teachers,  and  general  readers  will  profit  from  its 
lucid,  stylistically  effective  exposition.  Scholars  and  critics,  however,  will  find  in  it 
nothing  that  has  not  already  appeared  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Barber’s  study  is  almost  completely  without  apparatus.  The  brief  bibliograph¬ 
ical  guide  at  the  end  (pp.  59-60)  is  helpful  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  he  should  surely 
have  included  the  Havens  edition  of  Candide  for  its  excellent  introduction  and  notes 
(not  for  its  unavoidably  bowdlerized  text),  and  Naves’s  De  Candide  à  Saint-Preux  for 
its  brilliant  analysis  of  form  and  content.  One  wishes,  too,  that  the  author,  after 
declaring  Voltaire’s  use  of  irony  to  be  “worth  more  attention  than  critics  have  com¬ 
monly  given  it”  (p.  36),  had  at  least  mentioned  the  treatments  of  Professor  Havens 
and  Miss  McGhee,  since  they  pay  more  attention  to  it  than  he  does. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Barber  presents  no  new  historical  or  biographical  information. 
But  he  does  handle  with  accuracy  the  facts  available  to  him  at  time  of  writing,  in¬ 
cluding  those  published  in  the  recent  Pomeau  edition;  and  cannot  be  blamed  for 
what  now  seems,  in  the  light  of  Professor  Wade’s  researches,  to  be  too  late  a  date 
for  the  first  appearance  of  Candide  (p.  9). 

Finally,  Mr.  Barber  offers  no  genuinely  new  ideas  or  judgments.  It  is  his  “chief 
purpose,”  he  says  (p.  10),  “to  try  to  uncover  the  intrinsic  qualities  which  ultimately 
account  for”  the  extraordinary  success  of  Candide;  but  he  goes  on  merely  to  restate 
what  others  have  uncovered.  If  he  achieves  any  originality  at  all,  it  is  in  the  Pas- 
calian  sense  of  occasionally  placing  the  ball  better  than  some  of  his  predecessors. 

A  strong  feature  of  Mr.  Barber’s  essay  is  his  discernment  in  choosing  among  con¬ 
flicting  interpretations  on  such  key  matters  as  the  Eldorado  episode,  the  role  and 
character  of  Martin,  and  the  Conclusion.  Another  is  his  sensitivity  to  certain  aspects 
of  style  and  to  the  factor  of  fictional  parody.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fails  to  grasp 
the  unifying  power  of  the  grand  theme  of  social  productivity  (cf.  pp.  24-25,  31),  the 
importance  of  sentimental  optimism  in  Voltaire’s  design  (cf.  pp.  19-20),  its  integration 
with  intellectual  optimism  (cf.  loc.  cit.),  and  the  epochal  significance  of  Chapter  XIX 
(cf.  pp.  22  ff.).  For  an  examination  of  these  thematic  and  structural  elements  I  refer 
the  reader  to  my  Voltaire’s  “Candide”:  Analysis  of  a  Classic  (esp.  pp.  91-92,  167-176, 
178-188). 

One  last  point.  Mr.  Barber  reverses  the  conventional  order  of  approach  by  study¬ 
ing  first  the  "Foreground”— 'i.e.,  the  composition,  publication,  meaning,  and  art  of 
Candide;  then  the  Background” — i.e.,  the  development  of  eighteenth-century  op¬ 
timism  and  of  Voltaire’s  own  philosophical  attitude.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
inversion  is  justified.  I  am  sure  that  the  author  has  compromised  it  by  forcing  into 
the  “Foreground”  his  discussion  of  the  fictional  background  (pp.  13  ff.). 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  William  F.  Bottiglia 

Marivaux,  Pierre  de.  Le  Miroir.  Introduzione  e  note  a  cura  di  Mario  Matucci.  Na¬ 
poli:  Libreria  Scientifica  Editrice,  1958.  Pp.  50.  2  illustrations.  800  Lire. 

This  brief  but  important  text  by  Marivaux  was  first  published  in  the  Mercure  of 
January,  1755,  and  reprinted  only  in  the  1766  and  1781  editions  of  the  Œuvres  pub¬ 
lished  by  Duchesne.  The  later  but  more  widely-known  Duviquet  edition  of  Marivaux’s 
works  omitted  it,  and  consequently  it  has  remained  virtually  unknown. 
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Le  Miroir  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many.  Though  not  always  original, 
the  essay  abounds  in  penetrating  and  fresh  views.  Here  is  to  be  found  Marivaux’s 
definitive  opinion  of  those  writers  who  most  interested  him.  Particularly  interesting 
in  this  connection  are  his  observations  on  La  Motte  and  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  which  fired  Marivaux’s  wit  as  a  young  man. 
His  reflections  on  the  difficulties  encountered  by  later  generations  in  determining 
the  value  of  earlier  writers  are  thought-provoking.  And  finally,  there  are  a  few  dis¬ 
crete  remarks  one  might  well  construe  to  be  personal  confessions. 

The  author  of  an  excellent  article  on  Marivaux,  “Intorno  alia  narrativa  di  Mari¬ 
vaux,”  Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate,  January- March,  1956,  pp.  17- 
35,  Signor  Matucci  has  prepared  a  worthy  edition  of  Le  Miroir.  The  text  is  ac¬ 
curately  established  from  the  original  Mercure  article.  The  introduction  is  clear,  the 
annotations  are  ample.  Two  photographic  reproductions  of  the  original  Mercure 
text,  go  to  make  up  a  volume  excellent  in  every  respect  and  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  outstanding  critical  editions  of  certain  of  Marivaux's  works  prepared  in  recent 
years  by  Professor  Frédéric  Deloffre. 

Wells  College  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Jackson,  A.  B.  La  Revue  Blanche  (1889-1903).  Origine,  influence,  bibliographie.  Paris: 

Lettres  Modernes,  1960.  Pp.  327.  NF  40 

Few  journals  in  so  brief  a  span  can  claim  so  bright  and  varied  a  constellation  of 
writers  as  those  that  figured  in  La  Revue  Blanche  during  its  fourteen-year  existence, 
and  few  are  the  French  authors  of  importance  during  the  opening  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  were  not  represented  in  its  pages. 

Paul  Adam,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Julien  Benda,  Tristan  Bernard,  Léon  Blum, 
Paul  Claudel,  Romain  Coolus,  Paul  Fort,  André  Gide,  Fernand  Gregh,  Francis 
Jammes,  Alfred  Jarry,  Pierre  Louÿs,  Gustave  Kahn,  Octave  Mirbeau,  Charles  Péguy, 
Marcel  Proust,  Henri  de  Régnier,  Jules  Renard,  Pierre  Veber— all  found  in  La  Revue 
Blanche  a  forum  for  their  early  literary  efforts,  as  did  the  young  Claude  Debussy, 
whose  début  as  a  music  critic  in  La  Revue  Blanche  was  a  foretaste  of  things  to  come. 
Nor  were  established  authors  unrepresented,  for  names  like  Mallarmé,  Verhaeren, 
Verlaine,  and  Zola  intermingle  with  the  rest. 

But  the  common  denominators  of  La  Revue  Blanche  were  youth  and  fulfillment. 
All  its  young  writers  mirrored  the  influence  of  Maurice  Barrés  at  a  time  when  “le 
culte  du  moi”  was  his  central  theme.  And  if  there  was  an  editorial  policy  for  La 
Revue  Blanche  it  consisted,  in  the  words  of  Julien  Benda,  in  being  “systématiquement 
avancé  dans  tous  les  ordres.”  The  name  itself  implied  a  mixture  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  crosscurrents  of  the  day.  White  is  the  sum  of  all  the  colors. 

Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Scottish  Universities,  Mr. 
Jackson,  now  lecturer  in  modern  languages  at  the  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies,  has  brought  together  in  this  volume,  half  narrative  and  half  bibliographical, 
a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  history,  milieu,  and  texts  of  La  Revue  Blanche,  and 
has  provided  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  guide  to  the  intellectual  movement  of 
the  time. 

In  the  narrative  portion  he  discusses  the  Belgian  and  Parisian  origins  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  its  merger  with  Le  Banquet,  the  literary  criticism  of  Lucien  Muhlfeld,  Léon 
Blum,  and  André  Gide,  the  art  criticism  of  Thadée  Natanson,  the  role  of  La  Revue 
Blanche  during  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  its  evolution  and  influence,  and  the  reasons  for 
its  decease. 
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The  bibliographical  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  index  by  author  and  by 
subject  of  the  works  published  in  La  Revue  Blanche.  Since  the  issues  published 
during  188&-1891  in  Liège  can  be  found  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Brussels  but  not 
in  Paris,  the  Belgian  series  is  indexed  separately.  Also  included  is  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  for  each  of  the  seventeen  issues  of  Le  Chasseur  de  Chevelures,  a  humor  sup¬ 
plement  whose  chief  craftsmen  were  Pierre  Veber  and  Tristan  Bernard. 

In  reconstructing  the  story  of  La  Revue  Blanche,  the  author  relied  both  on  writ¬ 
ten  sources,  which  he  lists  in  detail,  and  on  personal  interviews  with  the  few  prin¬ 
cipals  who  were  still  living  when  he  was  making  his  investigation.  Perhaps  the  best 
witness  to  the  worth  of  La  Revue  Blanche  is  André  Gide,  who  exclaimed  in  1946: 
"Vaillante  Revue  Blanche.  On  aurait  bien  besoin  d’elle  aujourd’hui.” 

University  of  Illinois  Luoen  W.  White 

Lewicka,  Halina.  La  Langue  et  le  style  du  théâtre  comique  français  des  XF®  et  XF/® 
siècles.  Warszawa;  Panstwowe  Wydawnictwo  Naukowe;  Paris:  Librairie  Klinck- 
sieck,  1960.  Pp.  405. 

The  year  1960  marked  a  keen  impetus  for  French  lexicography  thanks  to  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  important  monographs  applying  exclusively  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  historical  linguistics.  While  dictionaries  in  process  of  publication  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  continued  apace  alongside  of  many  philological  journals, 
several  scholars  completed  original  investigations  independently  of  each  other.  A 
team  of  workers  at  the  University  of  Besançon  issued  the  first  series  of  Matériaux 
pour  l’histoire  du  vocabulaire  français  giving  the  “premières  attestations  ou  data¬ 
tions  des  mots,  entourées  des  données  graphiques,  phonétiques,  morphologiques,  sé¬ 
mantiques,  stylistiques,  etc.”  In  the  U.S.A.,  the  Syracuse  University  Press  published 
the  voluminous  Contribution  à  la  lexicographie  française  selon  d’anciens  textes  d’ori¬ 
gine  juive,  which  is  derived  basically  from  mediaeval  sources  and  which  offers  an 
extensive  documentation  without  a  single  footnote.  At  the  same  time,  Albert  Henry 
was  resorting  constantly  to  contemporary  Walloon  in  order  to  interpret  properly  the 
extant  archives  exploited  in  his  Éudes  de  lexicologie  française  et  gallo-romane,  while 
Le  Breton  fused  together  the  colloquial  and  the  vulgar  in  another  survey  of  the 
Langue  verte  et  noirs  desseins.  The  kind  of  vocabulary,  presented  by  Francis  Bar  in 
Le  Genre  burlesque  en  France  au  XVIIe  siècle:  Étude  de  style,  is  illustrated— not 
surprisingly— by  hundreds  of  quotations  from  Dassoucy,  Loret,  and  Scarron  with 
scarcely  a  mention  of  Bossuet,  Pierre  Corneille,  and  Racine. 

It  is  the  transitional  period  from  1460  to  1530  which  has  evoked  the  organized 
curiosity  of  Halina  Lewicka.  That  period  starts  immediately  after  the  invention  of 
printing  and  continues  until  the  composition  of  a  grammar  of  the  French  language 
Vvdiich  Palsgrave  wrote  in  English  but  to  which  he  gave  a  French  title.  La  Langue  et 
le  style  du  théâtre  comique  français  des  XF®  et  XFZ®  siècles  is  treated  as  a  matter 
of  derivational  stylistics.  Consequently  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  counterpart  to  the 
syntactical  Recherches  sur  le  français  des  XF®  et  XF/®  siècles  et  sur  sa  codification 
par  les  théoriciens  de  l’époque,  which  Sven-Gosfa  Neumann  published  in  1959. 

Both  the  Polish  scholar  and  the  Swedish  scholar  were  well  advised  to  explore  this 
special  field.  In  fact  the  inspiration  might  well  have  come  from  Geoffroy  Tory’s 
Champ  Fleury  of  1529: 

II  me  semble  soubz  correction  qu’il  serait  plus  beau  a  ung  François  escripre  en 
français  qu’en  autre  langage  tant  pour  la  seureté  de  son  diet  langage  français  que 
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pour  decorer  sa  nation  et  enrichir  sa  langue  domestique,  qui  est  aussi  belle  et  bonne 
que  une  autre  quant  elle  est  bien  couchee  par  escript. 

Fully  aware  of  the  semantic  complications  inherent  in  a  learned  investigation  of 
this  straddling  vernacular.  Miss  Lewicka  delves  boldly  into  a  part  of  the  evolution 
of  French  which  she  considers  both  an  “aboutissement  d’une  évolution  commencée 
beaucoup  plus  tôt”  and  a  “période  de  cristallisation.”  To  repeat  the  pithy  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Ferdinand  Brunot  in  his  Histoire  de  la  langue  française  des  origines 
à  1900  (I  p.  403):  “L’âge  où  la  vieille  langue  se  détruit,  où  la  langue  moderne  se 
forme.” 

In  Miss  Lewicka’s  case,  special  consideration  is  given  to  derivation;  hence  stress 
is  put  upon  the  three  factors  of  Suffixes,  Substantives,  Style.  The  first  category  treats 
of  "suffixes  morts  (e.g.,  brouillement);  suffixes  vivants  (mignotise);  suffixes  savants 
(immondicité);  suflâxes  d’origine  italienne  (estrapade);  confusion  de  suffixes  (mente- 
resse);  variantes  dialectales  (finacle);  survivance  de  formes  (tourtel).”  The  second 
one  arranges  schematically  “noms  dérivés  de  verbes  (e.g.  cauqueson);  noms  tirés  d’ad¬ 
jectifs  (laidure);  noms  d’agent  (chopineur);  noms  d’instruments  (caquetoire);  noms 
de  pærsonne  dénominatifs  (loudier);  collectifs  de  noms  (prestrerie).”  The  third  cate¬ 
gory  comprises  “augmentatifs  (e.g.,  barbasse);  diminutifs  (doreloter);  néologismes  de 
situation  (trompacion);  croisement  d’éléments  savants  et  populaires:  O!  Quelque  posi- 
dation  /  Qu’il  y  ait,  il  n’y  a  remyde;  accumulation  de  mots  avec  un  même  suffixe: 
Œillades,  guignades,  voustades,  /  Aubades,  fringades,  bringades,  /  Passades,  poussades, 
gambades;  accumulation  de  mots  avec  un  même  radical:  Tel  trompe  au  loing  qui 
est  trompé,  /  Trompeurs  sont  de  trompés  trompez,  /  Trompant  trompettez  au 
trompé,  /  L’homme  est  trompé.” 

This  final  subdivision  recalls  the  accumulations  of  Old  French  serving  to  produce 
an  alliterative  effect,  as  in  lines  528-539  of  Rutebeuf’s  Miracle  de  Théophile,  in  the 
same  way  as  does  the  author’s  tracing  the  suffix— 'gressc  (pages  39  and  346)  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  treatment  of  diminutives  (pages  116  and  375),  mention 
may  be  made  of  Bengt  Hasselrot’s  Études  sur  la  formation  diminutive  and  his  sup¬ 
plement  to  it  in  Studia  Neophilologica,  XXXI  (1959),  pp.  34-42.  In  every  one  of  the 
many  subdivisions.  Miss  Lewicka  gives  an  adequate  catalogue  of  lexical  and  stylistic 
examples  as  used  in  comedies  performed  in  Paris  and  Rouen.  After  perusing  the 
book,  one  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  its  conclusion  (on  pages  365  and  366): 

Tout  en  suivant  les  tendances  communes,  la  formation  des  mots  dans  les  textes  du 
théâtre  offre  quelques  divergences  par  rapport  à  la  langue  de  la  poésie  et  de  la  prose 
littéraire  ou  scientifique.  .  .  .  D’une  façon  paradoxale,  l’ancien  théâtre  comique,  qui 
par  son  esprit  tient  encore  entièrement  du  moyen  âge,  est  par  sa  langue  en  avance 
sur  les  genres  nouveaux. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  expect  a  wider  basis  of  inquiry  so  as  to  include  prefixes 
such  as  “préfixes  morts  et  vivants,  préfixes  figés  et  productifs,  préfixes  populaires 
et  savants,  préfixes  banals  et  expressifs,  etc.”  On  the  contrary,  one  is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  author  goes  beyond  her  frame  of  reference  merely  in  order  to  reinforce  hei 
statements.  She  adds  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  François  Villon,  Jean 
Molinet,  Henri  Baude,  Guillaume  Coquillart,  Ronsard,  Gringoire,  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  Rabelais,  Roger  de  Collerye.  If  they  were  scattered  even  more  widely,  the 
sampling  would  be  more  effective.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lin¬ 
guistic  significance  and  literary  stature  were  also  achieved  by  Georges  Chastellain  as 
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was  proved  in  the  two  1937  theses  by  K.  Heilemann  and  K.  Urwin;  Jacques  de  Brézé: 
ed.  G.  Tilander  (Lund,  1959);  Jean  de  Haynin:  M.  Bronckart,  Étude  philologique  ...  . 
(Bruxelles,  1933);  Martial  d’Auvergne:  ed.  J.  Rychner  (Paris,  1951);  Olivier  de  la 
Marche:  ed.  J.  Kalbfleisch  (Rostock,  1901);  Philippe  de  Commynes:  W.  B.  Neff,  The 
Moral  Language  . .  .  (New  York,  1937),  and  in  anonymous  pieces  like  those  edited  by 
P.  Jannet,  Les  Évangiles  des  quenouilles  (Paris,  1855);  J.  Nachbin,  Le  Lucidaire 
(Paris,  1938);  P.  Champion,  Le  Prisonnier  desconforté  (Paris,  1909);  E.  Wickersheimer, 
Le  Roman  de  Jehan  de  Paris  (Paris  1923).  To  be  sure,  a  footnote  on  page  12  refers 
to  “la  liste  des  éditions  et  des  abréviations  utilisées;”  yet  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
abbreviations  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  particularly  so  because  the  text  is  chock 
full  of  them. 

Halina  Lewicka’s  assiduous  and  painstaking  systematization  of  derivational  phe¬ 
nomena  enables  the  reader  to  understand  the  rebirth  which  the  French  language 
was  undergoing  as  though  getting  in  position  to  absorb  the  linguistic  impact  of  the 
Renaissance.  Her  monograph  anent  word-formation  in  French  relies  on  derivation  by 
suffix  justifiably.  After  all,  as  Alfred  Ewert  has  stated: 

Suffixes  may  be  defined  as  particles  which  have  lost  what  independent  existence  they 
had  but  can  be  detached  from  words  ...  or  stems  of  words.  So  long  as  suffixes  are 
capable  of  being  thus  extended  by  analogy,  they  are  said  to  be  productive.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  suffix  may  cease  to  be  productive  either  because  it  ceases  to  be 
recognized  as  a  suffix  .  .  .  or  becau.se  other  forms  are  preferred.  Suffixes  are  added 
to  substantives,  adjectives,  or  verbs  in  order  to  modify  their  meaning  by  adding  a 
new  meaning.  The  latter  does  not  always  remain  constant.  A  suffix  which  has  be¬ 
come  unproductive  may  also  cease  to  convey  any  such  secondary  meaning.  (The 
French  Language  [London,  1933],  p.  305.) 

The  University  of  Texas  Raphael  Levy 

Civilization 

Edgar-Bonnet,  Georges.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Après  Suez  Le  Pionnier  de  Panama. 

Paris:  Plon,  1959.  Pp.  376. 

The  hero  in  history  seldom  turns  out  to  be  the  entrepreneur.  But  he  was  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  From  his  great  triumph  at  Suez  to  his  near  victory  at 
Panama,  Lesseps  seemed  to  heed  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo  who  urged  him  to  “as¬ 
tonish  the  world  with  great  undertakings  which  are  not  wars.”  In  the  second  volume 
of  his  biography,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  George  Edgar-Bonnet,  admiringly  but  with 
open  eyes,  follows  his  hero  through  those  declining  years  of  his  life  which  led  from 
glory  to  despair  and  ended  in  the  Panama  Scandal. 

This  volume  is  largely  a  refreshing  analysis  of  Lesseps’s  role  in  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  problems  confronting  him  at  the  time.  The  author 
clears  away  much  journalistic  dirt  which  long  sullied  the  name  of  Lesseps  so  that 
the  reader  can  .see  the  man  as  he  really  was:  proud,  ambitious,  over  enthusiastic 
and  under  cautious.  He  was  a  noble  figure,  whatever  his  shortcomings,  and  through¬ 
out  his  life  he  adhered  to  the  Saint-Simonian  belief  that  great  enterprises  of  peace¬ 
ful  purpose  would  make  this  a  better  world.  Such  thought  drove  him  to  Panama  at 
an  age  when  most  people  are  called  by  death  and  the  rest  by  retirement. 

The  youthful  quality  of  the  man  has  been  commented  on  by  all  critics.  But  Edgar- 
Bonnet,  unlike  other  biographers,  stresses  the  fact  that  the  Lesseps  of  Panama  was 
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not  his  former  self.  The  checks  on  his  natural  optimism  and  overflowing  confidence 
disappeared;  he  became  more  imprudent  as  he  grew  older.  This  fact  led  him  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  feasibility  of  building  the  canal,  and,  worse,  to  minimize  the  obvious  dif¬ 
ficulties  involved.  If  Lesseps  was  guilty  of  anything  in  Panama,  it  was  mistaken  judg¬ 
ment.  By  proving  this  statement,  Edgar-Bonnet  sets  aright  one  very  important  aspect 
of  the  Panama  Scandal. 

In  appraising  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  confronting  the  Panama  Company  and 
its  directors,  the  author  indicates  that  the  problem  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  as 
dreadful  as  it  was,  did  not  cripple  the  French  effort.  Far  more  disastrous  were  the 
ill  effects  resulting  from  the  French  yellow  journalism  of  Drumont  and  his  kind, 
from  American  attempts  to  keep  the  French  out  of  a  declared  American  preserve, 
and  from  the  machinations  of  some  French  politicians  who  were  venal  and  venomous. 
The  work  of  these  elements  prevented  Lesseps  from  raising  the  money  he  needed  in 
1888  to  complete  the  Canal.  The  project  collapsed,  the  author  concludes,  from  a 
lack  of  funds.  Yet  Lesseps  himself  was  in  part  responsible  for  this  tragedy  of  errors, 
because  he  gravely  underestimated  the  sum  initially  needed  and  foolishly  discounted 
possible  unforseeable  expenses.  In  his  final  judgment,  Edgar-Bonnet  judiciously  weighs 
these  facts. 

This  volume  is  good  biography,  carefully  analyzed  and  interestingly  written  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Raymond  F.  Betts 

Chassé,  Charixs.  Les  Nabis  et  leur  temps.  Paris:  La  Bibliothèque  des  Arts,  1960.  Pp. 
186.  Illus.  54.  NF  27. 

This  scholarly  and  readable  book  gives  a  full  account  not  only  of  the  painters  who 
composed  the  group  calling  themselves  the  ‘Nabis,’  but  of  the  artistic  background  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  active  (1889  to  1897).  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  French  art,  never  more  rich  and  varied  than  at  this  time. 
This  very  richness,  in  fact,  has  led  to  confusion,  and  the  significance  of  the  Nabi 
movement  is  not  generally  recognized.  Again,  the  group  lost  its  cohesion  with  the 
advent  of  the  Fauves,  for  whom  it  had  in  many  ways  prepared  the  way,  and  its  most 
notable  members,  such  as  Bonnard,  Vuillard  and  Maillol,  developed  along  individual 
lines  in  their  mature  years  just  as  the  impressionists  had  before  them. 

The  Nabis  formed  one  of  the  links,  and  an  essential  one,  between  Impressionism 
and  Fauvism.  On  the  one  hand  the  so-called  neo-impressionism  of  Seurat  and  his 
followers  intensified  the  realism  which  is  the  core  of  impressionism;  but  a  theory  of 
painting  based  on  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  function  of  colour  (for  divisionism 
would  be  optically  perfect  only  as  applied  to  light  as  the  source  of  colour,  not  pig¬ 
ment),  in  conjunction  with  the  equally  mistaken  (because  inflexible  and  predeter¬ 
mined,  a  not  uncommon  tendency  of  the  French  mind)  theories  of  line  and  compo¬ 
sition,  led  inevitably  to  a  dead  end.  The  Nabis  exploited  the  expressionist  tendencies 
of  Impressionism  without  abandoning  its  realism,  combining  the  fractured  surface 
technique  with  Gaugin’s  conception  of  symbolic  colour.  Oriental  art,  too,  played  its 
part.  French  classical  restraint  was  wedded  to  more  expressionist  tendencies  of  mod¬ 
ern  art.  With  the  freer  use  of  colour,  realism  was  moving  towards  Fauvism. 

Mr.  Chassé’s  book  presents  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  Nabis’  art  and  of  their 
relation  to  literature,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Revue  Blanche,  with  which 
Apollinaire  was  associated.  He  also  traces  the  influences  that  led  to  the  genesis  of 
the  group,  appraising  with  great  skill  the  art  of  Cézanne,  Redon,  Moreau,  Puvis  de 
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Chavannes  as  well  as  of  those  more  closely  connected  to  the  movement.  The  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Nabis  in  the  field  of  religious  art  is  of  particular  interest. 

The  author,  a  specialist  in  the  symbolist  period  of  French  literature  (his  scholarly 
work  on  the  origins  of  Ubu-Roi  and  on  Mallarmé  is  well  known),  has  recently  writ¬ 
ten  a  book,  Gaugin  et  son  temps,  and  this  dual  interest  enables  him  to  deal  authori¬ 
tatively  with  a  topic  which  involves  a  close  alliance  of  art  and  literature,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  phenomenon  of  French  culture  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

This  is  a  handsome  book,  beautifully  printed  and  admirably  illustrated.  Both  col¬ 
our  and  black-and-white  reproductions  are  well-chosen  to  reinforce  the  text  and  give 
us  a  representative  selection  of  the  Nabis’  work,  much  of  it  not  to  be  found  in  gen¬ 
eral  surveys.  The  colour  reproductions  are  first-rate  and  contribute  immeasurably  to 
our  understanding  of  the  movement.  A  complete  bibliography  of  each  artist  is  ap¬ 
pended  and  there  is  an  index  of  names.  For  anyone  interested  in  French  culture  this 
book  is  an  item  worth  having. 

University  of  Wisconsin  A.  H.  Adamson 

Brunschwig,  Henri.  Mythes  et  réalités  de  l’impérialisme  colonial  1871—1914.  Paris: 

Armand  Colin,  1960.  Pp.  204. 

Un  livre  remarquable  et  de  grande  valeur,  particulièrement  à  notre  époque  où 
nous  assistons,  de  par  le  monde,  à  l’éclatement  des  “empires  coloniaux’’  du  passé  et 
à  l’avènement,  sous  des  formes  diverses,  d'un  nouvel  "impérialisme”— qui  lui  aussi 
cherche  à  se  justifier  par  “la  bonne  conscience  nationaliste  et  humanitaire”  chère 
aux  “colonialistes”  du  XIXe  siècle. 

Le  but  de  l’auteur,  “caractériser  l’impérialisme  français  par  opposition  à  celui  des 
autres  pays  et  surtout  de  l’Angleterre,”  lui  a  surtout  permis  de  mettre  en  lumière 
les  bases  mêmes  de  l’impérialisme  colonial  caractéristique  de  la  fin  du  siècle  précédent. 
Il  a  remplacé  les  mythes  si  soigneusement  préservés  par  les  livres  d’histoire  par  des 
réalités  certes  moins  flatteuses  mais  d’autant  plus  utiles  aujourd’hui  où  les  puissances 
colonisatrices  s’efforcent  de  mener  à  bien  leur  entreprise  de  “décolonisation.” 

A  grand  renforts  de  chiffres  et  de  statistiques— dont  il  reconnaît  d’ailleurs  les  li¬ 
mites  et  les  dangers— Henri  Brunschivig  détruit  le  mythe  de  l’influence  du  protec- 
tionisme  sur  l’expansion  coloniale  des  pays  européens  pendant  le  dernier  quart  du 
XIXe  siècle.  Pour  lui,  les  faits  et  les  chiffres  ne  laissent  aucun  doute:  “C’est  dans  la 
poussée  de  fièvre  nationaliste  consécutive  aux  événements  de  1870-1871  qu’il  faut 
rechercher  la  vraie  cause  de  l’expansion.”  En  même  temps,  et  l’auteur  insiste  sur  ce 
point  avec  raison,  “l’humanitarisme”  a  joué  un  rôle  considérable  dans  cette  expan¬ 
sion  coloniale. 

partout,  en  Angleterre,  en  France,  aux  Etats-Unis,  en  Allemagne,  la  même  foi  se 
retrouve  en  la  mission  du  peuple  civilisé,  de  la  race  supérieure  envers  les  popula¬ 
tions  qu’il  fallait,  pour  leur  bien,  coloniser. 

La  bonne  conscience  coloniale  eut  beau  jeu  de  s’appuyer  sur  ces  deux  termes,  na¬ 
tionalisme  et  humanitarisme,  qui  servirent,  par  ailleurs,  comme  nous  le  montre  l’au¬ 
teur,  à  rallier  le  support  de  la  Nation  en  général  pour  une  politique  dont  la  ren¬ 
tabilité  était  de  plus  en  plus  mise  en  doute. 

Jusqu’ici  le  sujet  de  l’impérialisme  colonial  n’a  attiré  qu’un  nombre  fort  restreint 
d’historiens  et  peu  d’ouvrages  sérieux  traitent  de  ce  sujet.  Aussi  Brunschwig  fait  fi¬ 
gure  de  pionnier.  Il  ouvre  un  domaine  immense  et  peu  exploré  aux  spécialistes  dont 
la  tâche  consistera  non  seulement  à  approfondir  le  problème  traité  par  Brunschwig, 
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mais  encore  à  examiner  avec  la  même  rigueur  le  “colonialisme”  de  la  première  moitié 

du  XXe  siècle.  ;  il, 

IJ.  ..J  ..J 

[çui]  signifie,  comme  l’expression  d’impérialisme  colonial  [du  XIXe  siècle],  domina¬ 
tion  politique  et  contrôle  économique  des  territoires  conquis,  mais  [^wt]  exclut  le 
troisième  élément,  capital,  de  l’impérialisme:  la  bonne  conscience. 

Michigan  State  University  Georges  J.  Joyaux 

Blanchard,  Raoul.  Le  Canada  Français  /  Province  de  Québec.  Paris:  Fayard,  1960. 
Pp.  316. 

Dans  cette  étude  géographique  et  humaine  du  Canada  français  (à  la  Siegfried), 
l’auteur  a  fait  la  synthèse  des  “cinq  volumes  d’études  régionales”  qu’il  a  consacrés 
aux  différentes  parties  de  la  Province,  le  Grand  Nord  excepté,  au  cours  de  la  tren¬ 
taine  d’années  qu’il  a  passées  au  Canada.  Pour  donner  encore  plus  de  valeur  à  son 
étude,  il  y  a  incorporé  “les  travaux  récents  de  la  jeune  école  canadienne  de  géo¬ 
graphie,”  et  il  a  donné  une  grande  place  au  développement  économique  contem¬ 
porain. 

Comme  il  fallait  s’y  attendre  dans  ces  conditions,  l’ouvrage  de  Blanchard  est  une 
source  d’informations  inépuisable;  il  faut  admettre  par  ailleurs  que  la  lecture  de  ce 
livre  n’est  pas  facilitée  par  l’abondance  de  chiffres  et  de  statistiques  que  l’auteur  a 
incorporé  à  son  texte  pour  donner  plus  de  poids  à  ses  affirmations.  Dans  l’ensemble, 
cependant,  l’auteur  a  pleinement  réussi  dans  son  entreprise:  présenter  le  Canada 
français  et  surtout  le  Canada  français  contemporain.  A  sa  profonde  connaissance  du 
sujet— tant  directe  qu’indirecte— l’auteur  a  ajouté  un  grand  amour  de  la  Province  et 
de  ses  habitants. 

J’ai  écrit  ce  livre  avec  un  plaisir  infini;  comme  mes  précédents  travaux  canadiens,  il 
s’est  déroulé  dans  l’allégresse.  C’est  que  j’aime  le  Canada  et  les  Canadiens,  j’ai  par¬ 
tagé  leurs  satisfactions  et  leurs  amertumes  et  la  Province  de  Québec  est  un  peu  de¬ 
venue  ma  seconde  patrie.  .  . . 

Dans  le  dernier  chapitre,  “La  personnalité  du  peuple  canadien-français,”  Monsieur 
Blanchard  s’est  efforcé  de  “présenter  le  principal  acteur  du  drame  qui  se  joue  depuis 
plus  de  trois  siècles  sur  la  scène  de  la  Province  de  Québec,  à  savoir  le  peuple  canadien- 
français  lui-même.”  A  côte  du  “sentiment  anti-anglais”  et  d’une  “américanisation” 
qu’il  veut  croire  uniquement  extérieure  l’auteur  a  mis  en  lumière  la  complexité  des 
sentiments  envers  la  France  car  les  Français  se  sont  longtemps  laissé  abuser  à  propos 
des  Canadiens: 

Les  Français  tendent  à  considérer  [les  Canadiens]  comme  d’inconsolables  exilés  tour¬ 
nant  vers  la  mère  patrie  des  yeux  noyés  de  larmes. — Rien  n  est  plus  inexact,  les  Ca¬ 
nadiens  français  sont  un  peuple  américain,  solidement  enraciné  dans  sa  Province  et 
dont  l’attitude  à  l’égard  de  la  France  est  un  mélange  de  sympathie  et  de  défiance. 

Quant  à  l’avenir,  l’auteur  est  plein  de  confiance:  Si  “un  renouvellement  de  l’en- 
seignment  secondaire  (lui)  semble  être  une  nécessité  .  .  .  (pour)  rendre  aux  Canadiens 
français  le  rang  qu’il  doivent  occuper  dans  leur  Province,”  il  n’en  reste  pas  moins 
“persuadé  qu’on  n’étouffera  pas  le  groupe  français.” 

Le  Canada  français  est  en  plein  essor  et  “une  industrialisation  toujours  plus  poussée 
.  paraît  être,  pour  les  années  à  venir,  le  tonique  nécessaire  au  Canada  français 
trop  débordant  de  santé  ...” 

Michigan  State  University  Georges  J.  Joyaux 
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Revue  des  revues 

Les  deux  principales  revues  littéraires  parisiennes:  la  N.R.F.  et  le  Mercure  sont 
liées  aux  maisons  d’édition  du  même  nom.  Il  est  donc  naturel  qu’elles  se  consa¬ 
crent  à  la  défense  et  illustration  de  leurs  auteurs;  soit  en  publiant  des  extraits  de 
livres  à  paraître  (inutile  d’en  parler  6  mois  après:  puisque  les  livres  sont  parus,  mieux 
vaut  les  lire  en  entier),  soit  en  publiant  des  inédits  de  leurs  étoiles.  C’est  ainsi  que 
la  N.R.F.  nous  donne  le  discours  de  réception  de  St. -John  Perse  à  Stockholm  (Jan¬ 
vier)  et  que  le  Mercure  consacre  pieusement  une  partie  de  son  numéro  de  Juin  à 
Alain  qui  semble  conquérir  un  public  de  plus  en  plus  large.  Les  universitaires  ne 
dédaignent  pas  cette  tribune  puisque  Raymond  Picard  y  publie  une  étude  sur  “L’Uni¬ 
vers  de  Manon  Lescaut’’  (Avril  et  Mai)  et  R.  Ricatte  des  réflexions  “Sur  Les  Misé¬ 
rables.’’ 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles  ne  font  plus  paraître  qu’un  seul  numéro  de  revue  par  tri¬ 
mestre.  Dans  celui  de  Février  Michel  Butor  nous  donne  le  texte  d’une  conférence  qu’il 
a  prononcée  dans  plusieurs  Universités  américaines  l’an  dernier:  “Le  Roman  et  la 
poésie,’’  ainsi  qu’un  article  de  critique  d’art:  “L’Art  contemporain  jugé  par  ses 
sources.”  Butor  est  en  train  de  devenir  l’enfant  chéri  des  revues:  il  est  célèbre  (on 
parle  toujours  de  lui  à  propos  du  “nouveau  roman”  qui  est  devenu  le  sujet  de  con¬ 
versation  numéro  un  à  Paris)  et  sa  curiosité  universelle,  servie  par  une  grande  puis¬ 
sance  de  travail,  lui  permet  de  produire  beaucoup.  On  le  trouve  au  sommaire  des 
Temps  Modernes  (février):  “L’Usage  des  pronoms  personnels  dans  le  roman,”  aussi 
bien  que  de  la  N.R.F.  (Janvier  et  Février):  “Le  Carré  et  son  habitant,”  article  sur 
Mondrian. 

Les  articles  de  Critique  prennent  tous  comme  prétexte  un  livre  récemment  publié. 
Il  n’y  faut  pourtant  pas  chercher  un  compte  rendu  de  ce  livre,  mais  plutôt  l’ébauche 
du  livre  que  le  critique  aurait  écrit  à  la  place  de  l’auteur.  Ainsi  Jacques  Borel  dans 
“Nature  et  Histoire  chez  Camus”  (Juin)  mentionne-t-il  tout  juste  les  livres  de  Robert 
Champigny  {Sur  un  héros  païen)  et  de  John  Cruickshank  {Camus  and  the  Literature 
of  Revolt)  qui  lui  ont  inspiré  son  brillant  essai.  Dans  le  numéro  de  Février,  Clément 
Borgal  exécute  proprement  “Jean  Anouilh”;  et  dans  celui  de  Mars,  Georges  Cattaui 
nous  donne  un  excellent  “Burlesque  et  baroque  chez  Claudel.” 

Les  Cahiers  du  Sud,  seule  revue  de  qualité  publiée  en  province,  consacrent  leur 
numéro  d’ Avril-Mai  à  Albert  Béguin;  l’essai  de  Georges  Poulet  “La  pensée  critique 
d’Albert  Béguin”  réjouira  tous  ceux  qui  s’intéressent  à  la  critique  contemporaine. 
Un  passionant  essai  d’Anne  Blanchard:  “Le  Silence  de  Valéry,”  où  elle  étudie  les 
Carnets  publiés  jusqu’à  ce  jour,  voisine  dans  le  numéro  de  Juin  avec  un  texte  de 
Gaëtan  Picon:  “D’Une  Esthétique  contemporaine”  qui  s’adresse  plus  aux  étudiants 
qu’aux  professeurs.  Ne  nous  en  plaignons  pas;  il  est  bon  de  trouver  dans  les  revues, 
outre  des  études  savantes  destinées  aux  seuls  spécialistes,  des  articles  d’intelligente 
“vulgarisation”  destinés  aux  étudiants  et  au  public  lettré.  Dans  ce  domaine,  La  Revue 
de  Paris  nous  présente  assez  fréquemment  des  articles  intéressants.  Par  exemple,  en 
Mai,  Philippe  Sénart  s’essaye  à  définir  “La  Littérature  de  droite”;  ceux  qui  sont  trou¬ 
blés  par  l’application  des  termes  politiques  de  droite  et  de  gauche  à  la  littérature  li¬ 
ront  ces  courtes  pages  avec  intérêt.  La  chronique  mensuelle  de  Denise  Bourdet  est  con¬ 
sacrée  en  Janvier  à  Claude  Simon:  nous  y  trouvons  un  portrait  vivant  de  cet  auteur 
a  la  mode  ainsi  que  des  détails  intéressants  sur  la  façon  dont  il  a  écrit  et  composé 
La  Route  des  Flandres  son  dernier  et  meilleur  livre.  [Sur  ce  livre,  de  nombreuses 
études  ont  paru;  j’en  signale  deux,  particulièrement  brillantes:  celles  de  Bernard  Pin- 
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gaud  dans  Les  Temps  Modernes  de  Février:  "Sur  La  Route  des  Flandres”  et  d’Yves 
Berger  dans  la  N.R.F.  de  Janvier:  "L’Enfer,  le  Temps.”]  Un  article  de  P.  A.  Touchard 
en  Février:  “Le  Théâtre  de  Beckett’’  est  une  bonne  initiation  à  ce  “nouveau  théâtre’’ 
qui  triomphe  actuellement.  Sa  lecture  peut  être  complétée  utilement  par  l’article  de 
Jean  Onimus  dans  Etudes  (Février)  sur  “Le  Rire  contemporain’’  qui  analyse  avec 
clarté  le  comique  de  “dérision”  qui  est  celui  de  Beckett  et  Ionesco.  Etudes  nous  offre 
avec  constance  le  point  de  vue  religieux  sur  les  auteurs  dont  on  parle;  il  est  tou¬ 
jours  intéressant  lorsque  c’est  un  critique  intelligent  comme  le  Père  A.  Blanchet  qui 
l’expose.  Ainsi  en  Mars  sur  “Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne  ou  le  mystique  manqué,”  équi¬ 
table,  ou  en  Mai  “La  Grande  Peur  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir,”  intéressant  parce  que 
le  prédicateur  s’y  découvre. 

Ne  quittons  pas  le  domaine  de  la  littérature  sans  signaler  que  Georges  Poulet,  in¬ 
fatigablement,  continue  son  exploration  du  “temps  humain”  (Temps  Modernes,  Fé¬ 
vrier:  “Expansion  et  Concentration  chez  Rousseau”),  que  A.  Marissel  a  publié  un 
intéressant  "Proust  et  L.-P.  Quint”  dans  La  Table  Ronde  (Avril  61)  et  que  J.  Bloch 
Michel  dans  Preuves  nous  livre  de  pertinentes  réflexions  sur  "Nouveau  Roman  et 
Culture  des  Masses”  (Mars). 

Ce  rapide  tour  d’horizon  ne  serait  pas  complet  s’il  ne  signalait  quelques  articles 
particulièrement  utiles  à  nos  collègues  préoccupés  par  l’enseignement  de  la  "culture” 
française.  Grâce  aux  deux  copieux  numéros  de  La  Nef  sur  “La  Française  aujourd’hui” 
(Oct-Déc  60  et  Janv-Mars  61)  et  à  celui  d’Esprit  sur  “La  Femme  au  travail”  (Mai) 
nous  voilà  en  possession  d’une  mine  de  vues  riches  et  variées  sur  un  aspect  capital 
de  la  société  contemporaine.  A  qui  veut  comprendre  la  situation  politique  en  France 
aujourd’hui,  il  est  indispensable  de  lire  l’essai  de  Michel  Crozier  sur  “Le  Citoyen” 
(Esprit,  Février):  je  n’ai  jamais  rien  lu  qui  expose  le  problème  du  fonctionnement 
de  la  démocratie  en  France  avec  plus  de  bonheur.  Dans  “La  France  close”  (Preuves, 
Avril)  P.  Viansson-Ponté  essaye  de  montrer  qui  possède  vraiment  le  pouvoir  dans  la 
cinquième  république  (lisez  le,  vous  aurez  des  surprises).  Enfin,  pour  suivre  les  évé¬ 
nements,  serait-ce  de  loin,  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  les  articles  lucides  et  courageux 
de  Raymond  Aron  dans  Preuves:  en  Janvier,  “L’Heure  de  vérité,”  et  en  Juin,  “Après 
le  coup  d’Etat,  avant  la  négociation.”  Tout  professeur  de  Français  devrait  avoir  à 
cœur  de  les  lire  afin  de  prende  conscience  de  la  gravité  de  la  crise  politique  que 
traverse  actuellement  la  France.  Gravité  que  la  production  artistique  et  littéraire 
toujours  brillante  risque  de  cacher  aux  esthètes  que  nous  sommes  tous. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 
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A  Program  of  French  Studies: 

A  Guide  for  the  College  Student* 


by  Richard  M.  Chadbourne  and  Edward  J.  Geary 
I.  Why  Major  in  French? 

In  choosing  a  field  of  concentration,  American  college  students,  inevitably  shaped 
in  part  by  the  utilitarian  culture  in  which  they  live,  are  inclined  to  ask  the  wrong 
question.  They  ask  “What  can  I  do  with  it?”  when  they  should  ask  “What  can  it 
do  with  me  and  to  me?” 

We  do  not  wish  to  slight  vocational  opportunities  for  the  French  major  such  as 
interpreting,  positions  in  government,  in  business,  and  perhaps  above  all  in  teaching, 
where  growing  enrollments  in  foreign  languages  from  elementary  school  through  uni¬ 
versity  (with  French  among  the  most  prominent)  provide  an  immensely  challenging 
and  interesting  opportunity  to  build  a  career.  But  preparing  you  for  a  vocation  is 
at  best  a  secondary  or  subsidiary  function  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  unless  by  “vo¬ 
cation”  is  meant  the  highest  vocation  to  which  any  of  us  can  be  called,  that  of  living 
our  lives  with  orderly  purpose  and  creative  fervor.  The  strongest  rebuttal  of  the 
“school  to  get  a  good  job”  fallacy  was  made  many  years  ago  by  John  Henry  Newman 
when  he  declared  in  The  Idea  of  a  University  that  the  true  purpose  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  for  its  own  sake,  the  attainment  of  “illumina¬ 
tive  reason  and  true  philosophy.”  By  this  last  he  meant  “the  highest  state  to  which 
nature  can  aspire,  in  the  way  of  intellect,”  for  it  puts  the  mind  “above  the  influences 
of  chance  and  necessity,  above  anxiety,  suspense,  unsettlement,  and  superstition,  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  many.” 

The  real  strength  of  a  foreign  language  major  within  this  liberal  arts  context  is 

•  In  May  1955  Hispania  published  “A  Guide  for  the  Spanish  Major”  by  Robert  G. 

Mead,  Jr.  and  Gardiner  H.  London  of  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  offprints  were  made  and  sold  before  the  “Guide”  went  out  of  print.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  a  revision  of  the  “Guide,”  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  other 
AATs  might  like  to  produce  corresponding  guides.  In  the  fall  of  1959  I  wrote  to 
the  officers  of  each  of  the  five  AATs  and  got  enthusiastic  responses  to  the  suggestion. 
Before  or  during  the  1959  annual  meetings  each  AAT  had  selected  two  editors  and 
on  19  and  20  February  1960  they  met  in  New  York  with  Professors  Mead  and  Lon¬ 
don  to  establish  criteria  and  agree  on  a  working  schedule  for  the  production  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  college  students  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

I  have  seen  drafts  of  these  programs  and  know  how  ably  they  have  been  assembled. 
My  thanks  and  congratulations  go  to  the  authors  for  the  skill  and  devotion  with 
which  they  have  worked.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  a  joint  MLA-AAT  enterprise 
brought  through  to  such  a  fruitful  conclusion.-DoNALO  D.  Walsh,  Director,  MLA 
FL  Program  Research  Center. 

Reprints  of  “A  Program  of  French  Studies”  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  copy  (discounts  for  quantity  orders)  by  writing  to  Professor  Armand  Bégué,  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Bureau  AATF,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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therefore  something  much  greater  than  its  practical  usefulness.  To  master  a  second 
language,  especially  if  that  language,  like  French,  expresses  a  substantial  portion  ol 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  mankind,  is  to  enhance  one’s  growth  toward  that  philo¬ 
sophical  sense  of  things  which  is  the  essence  of  higher  education.  It  is  also  in  a  way 
to  begin  life  anew,  to  create  for  oneself  a  second  universe  of  experience. 

Few  languages  open  up  such  exciting  new  worlds  as  does  French.  We  are  not  re¬ 
ferring  only  to  its  wide  diffusion  as  a  means  of  communication  between  non-French 
peoples,  a  prestige  it  owes  to  its  power  as  an  instrument  for  the  clear  expression  of 
general,  universal  concepts  in  numerous  realms  of  human  activity.  We  are  thinking 
also  and  especially  of  its  individual  greatness.  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked,  “Every 
man  has  two  countries,  his  own  and  France.’’  For  Americans  the  appeal  of  France  has 
been  of  long  duration  and  has  survived  many  misunderstandings,  probably  because 
it  is  based  on  some  kind  of  spiritual  kinship.  The  French  in  the  Age  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  took  as  much  from  Jefferson  and  Franklin  as  they  gave  to  them.  As  for  the 
great  contribution  made  to  the  shaping  of  the  native  American  genius  by  what  has 
been  called  the  “French  Revelation,”  we  will  cite  only  a  few  examples:  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  and  Montesquieu;  Emerson  and  Montaigne;  Henry  Adams  inspired  by 
Mont  Saint-Michel  and  Chartres;  our  exiled  artists  of  the  twenties  seeking  a  better 
understanding  of  their  country  from  the  vantage  point  of  Paris;  the  many  American 
poets  and  writers  of  fiction  who  learned  in  large  part  from  the  Symbolists  or  from 
Flaubert  and  Maupassant  their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  their  craft. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mysteiy  of  France  has  lost  its  fascination 
for  Americans  or  that  the  mystery  of  les  États-Unis  appeals  any  the  less  today  to 
young  Frenchmen  than  it  did  to  their  grandfathers.  Nor  is  France  any  the  less  a 
kind  of  second  “spiritual  country”  for  Americans  today  than  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Franklin.  Our  purpose  in  this  Guide  is  to  map  out  for  the  prospective  French  major 
some  of  the  essential  features  of  this  spiritual  country  and  to  suggest  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  explored  further,  treating  first  its  language  and  then  its 
civilization,  with  special  emphasis  on  its  literature. 

II.  French  and  the  Study  of  Language 

General  features  of  language— Distinctive  features  of  a  language— Linguistic  analysis 
and  its  relation  to  language  learning— Phonetics  and  phonemics,  grammar,  lexicol- 
ogy,  speech  levels,  dialects,  French  "abroad”— Histoi-y  of  the  French  language— Indo- 
European,  Celtic,  Vulgar  Latin  to  modern  French— Historical  linguistics— Etymology, 
evolution  of  sounds,  of  forms— Relation  of  language  study  to  other  fields;  relation  to 
literature 

Speech  is  man’s  most  useful  and  precious  artifact.  Through  it,  he  comprehends  his 
universe  in  the  present,  relives  the  past  or  projects  his  being  into  the  future.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  communication,  and  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  links  us  to 
other  persons,  places  and  times. 

In  the  abstract,  language  is  a  universal  human  phenomenon,  but  in  fact  we  do  not 
speak  language:  we  speak  a  language.  We  learn  the  essentials  of  our  native  tongue 
as  a  child.  Early  forms  of  random  verbal  play  develop  into  a  system  of  speech  acts, 
of  verbal  responses  appropriate  to  situations  within  our  verbal  community.  Initially, 
language  has  little  to  do  with  the  specialized  skills  of  recognizing  its  written,  or 
graphic,  forms  or  of  reproducing  them.  It  is  a  system  of  oral  speech  habits,  fixed  by 
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a  vast  amount  of  experience.  The  way  we  acquire  these  habits  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  concern  of  the  psychologist;  but  as  a  student  of  language,  you  should  be  familiar 
with  the  psychology  of  learning  and  with  the  nature  of  verbal  behavior. 

By  definition,  language  is  a  system  of  symbols.  The  study  of  the  meaning  of  these 
symbols  is  defined  as  semantics.  A  consistent  theory  of  meaning  represents  a  highly 
sophisticated  view  of  language;  but  you  put  a  semantic  question  whenever  you  ask 
what  a  word  or  sentence  “means”  or  what  a  story  or  poem  “is  about.”  The  word  eau 
stands  for  a  liquid,  but  does  not  quench  thirst.  The  sounds,  or  letters,  which  com¬ 
pose  it  have  no  direct  relationship  to  the  thing  represented.  They  signify  a  particular 
thing  only  by  convention.  Even  imitative,  or  onomatopoetic,  words  fuse  sound  and 
meaning  only  in  a  particular  context:  Pan!  le  coup  de  feu  partit,  but  C’est  un  écrou 
à  six  pans. 

A  given  language  comprises  only  a  limited  number  of  all  the  sounds  that  the  vocal 
organs  are  physically  capable  of  producing.  A  distinctive  feature  of  one  language,  such 
as  the  nasalization  which  determines  meaning  in  French  (beau-bon)  may  be  mean¬ 
ingless  in  another  (the  nasal  quality  of  the  vowel  in  English  tame).  Within  a  lin¬ 
guistic  system,  sounds  are  arranged  in  typical  patterns  or  structures.  Certain  sequences 
of  sounds,  such  as  cat,  sound  “natural”  to  your  ear;  others,  such  as  eta,  sound  for¬ 
eign.” 

In  the  same  way,  each  language  imposes  a  unique  patterned  order  upon  all  the 
diverse  features  of  human  experience.  In  English,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
a  woman  {she,  her)  and  a  table  {it).  The  Frenchman,  as  is  well  known,  makes  a  sim¬ 
ilar  distinction  in  fact,  but  grammatical  gender  may  keep  him  from  doing  so  in 
speech  {elle,  la).  You  may  feel  indignant  that  the  Frenchman  should  insist  on  using 
a  future  tense  where  “logic”  demands  a  present;  he  shakes  his  head  at  your  inabil¬ 
ity  to  perceive  the  delicate  nuances  of  the  imparfait.  Concepts  of  time  are  structured 
differently  in  the  two  languages:  what  is  explicit  in  one  is  implicit  in  the  other. 
Moreover,  both  omit  distinctions  made  in  many  a  so-called  “primitive”  language.  Any 
differently  in  the  two  languages:  what  is  explicit  in  one  is  implicit  in  the  other, 
languages,  but  in  no  way  deficient  or  inferior. 

Ideas  about  the  nature  of  language  start  to  take  shape  the  moment  we  first  learn 
that  something  we  have  been  saying  is  a  “word”  or  when  we  are  told  that  “you 
mustn’t  say  that.”  Later,  these  notions  are  reinforced  by  the  formal  study  of  English 
grammar;  and  we  come  to  think  of  a  language  as  a  number  of  isolated  elements 
which  must  be  put  together  according  to  defined  rules.  When  we  encounter  a  foreign 
language,  we  all  too  often  treat  it  as  an  object  of  analysis.  Instead  of  acquiring  a 
new  means  of  communication  and  self-expression,  we  attempt  to  equate  the  new  with 
the  old  by  “translation.” 

Much  has  been  done  recently  to  counteract  this  excessive  insistence  on  written 
language  and  formal  grammar.  Dealing  largely  with  hitherto  little  known  languages, 
many  of  them  unwritten,  the  de.scriptive  linguist  has  helped  to  restore  the  prestige 
of  the  spoken  tongue  and  to  stress  the  uniqueness  and  integrity  of  all  languages.  He 
has  also  been  responsible  for  more  sophisticated  techniques  of  structural  analysis.  As 
a  student  of  French,  you  are  perhaps  already  familiar  with  textbooks  based  upon  a 
“structural  approach”  to  the  language,  and  thus  with  some  of  the  results  of  applied 
linguistics. 

Learning  French  involves  profound,  radical  changes  in  verbal  behavior.  The  im¬ 
mediate  problem  is  in  large  measure  one  of  physical  adaptation.  When  we  listen  to 
English,  we  notice  certain  variations  in  the  flow  of  sounds  and  relate  them  to  changes 
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in  meaning.  Others,  such  as  a  lisp,  are  insignificant  in  a  linguistic  sense.  Physically, 
our  ear  is  “attuned”  to  the  English  patterning  of  sound,  but  not  to  that  of  French. 
A  comprehensive  statement  about  the  specific  sounds  involved  is  a  phonetic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Acoustic  phonetics  deals  with  the  physical  features  of  sound  and  their  trans¬ 
mission,  while  articulatory  phonetics  deals  with  the  speech  organs  and  with  their 
positions  during  sound  production.  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players  (“Speak  the  speech, 
I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  .  •  •  ”)  is  articula¬ 
tory:  it  specifies  the  manner  (“trippingly”)  and  the  articulator  (“the  tongue”). 

Normal  speech  consists  of  complex  sequences  of  precisely  coordinated  physical 
movements,  so  deeply  rooted  as  habits  that  we  are  usually  unaware  of  them.  In 
mastering  a  foreign  tongue,  we  “learn  how  to  speak”  all  over  again.  To  do  so,  we 
mimic  a  native  speaker,  follow  the  practical  counsels  of  applied  phonetics  and,  in 
more  stubborn  cases,  spend  long  hours  on  corrective  exercises  based  on  a  thorough 
comparison  of  the  two  phonetic  systems. 

To  represent  sounds,  the  phonetician  uses  symbols,  ordinarily  those  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Since  you  often  encounter  them  in  dictionaries,  they  are 
a  language  tool  well  worth  acquiring.  A  word  of  caution,  however:  the  descriptive 
linguist  applies  the  term  phonetic  to  a  detailed  transcription  of  something  actually 
said  by  a  given  speaker.  A  more  generalized  transcription,  not  taking  into  account 
the  variations  in  “sounds”  according  to  their  context,  is  called  phonemic.  A  phoneme 
represents  a  class  of  sounds.  It  is,  if  you  will,  a  convenient  way  of  disregarding  any 
distinctions  in  sound  which  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  involve  distinctions  in  mean¬ 
ing.  In  French,  for  example,  the  m  of  mule  (which  is  “rounded”)  and  that  of  mille 
(which  is  not)  are  phonetically  different.  But  they  are  simply  variant  forms  of  the 
same  phoneme:  pronouncing  the  m  of  mille  with  rounded  lips  might  be  awkward, 
but  would  not  change  its  meaning. 

Each  language  has  a  unique  phonemic  structure.  Common  symbols  may  be  used  to 
compare  different  linguistic  systems,  but  they  often  give  false  impressions  of  phonetic 
realities.  In  French,  no  “sound”  is  produced  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  its  ap¬ 
parent  English  counterpart.  The  “French  r”  is  an  obvious  case  in  point.  Further¬ 
more,  within  a  linguistic  system,  symbols  give  no  hint  of  the  vagaries  of  individual 
speech.  In  learning  French,  you  must  for  practical  reasons  be  guided  by  what  are 
in  fact  generalized  statements  about  French  pronunciation.  From  a  phonetic  point  of 
view,  you  will  encounter  wide  variations  in  the  voices  of  teachers,  visiting  lecturers 
and  speakers  heard  on  records,  tapes,  or  film  soundtracks.  The  process  of  adjusting 
to  this  diversity  is  long  and  arduous,  but  necessary.  French,  like  any  other  language, 
can  be  described  only  in  terms  of  a  mutual  intelligibility  among  those  who  speak 
it,  not  according  to  rigid  standards  of  uniformity. 

Phonetic  analysis  does  not  stop  with  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  which  com¬ 
pose  utterances.  Understanding  French  and  speaking  it  with  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  good  “accent”  depend  also  upon  our  ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  other 
patterns  of  sound.  The  comparison  of  English  and  French  reveals  enormous  differ¬ 
ences  in  features  such  as  syllabification,  accent  (or  stress)  and  intonation.  The  “typ¬ 
ical"  French  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel  sound.  It  is  articulated  with  considerable 
tension  and  with  increasing  intensity.  The  English  syllable  more  often  ends  with  a 
consonant,  with  far  less  tension  and  decreasing  intensity  of  the  vowel.  In  French,  the 
accent,  consisting  primarily  of  vowel  length,  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  group; 
in  English,  a  word  of  any  complexity  carries  an  accent  on  a  fixed  syllable.  Vowel 
length  may  be  associated  with  a  change  in  vowel  quality  in  English  {bit,  beat),  but 
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this  is  not  so  in  French.  The  distinctive  habits  of  English  articulation,  carried  over 
into  French,  have  disastrous  results:  diphthongs  and  “glide  vowels”  distort  the  French 
vocalic  system;  intensity  accents  disrupt  the  normal  patterning  of  words  and  transform 
unaccented  vowels  into  neutral  sounds  without  distinctive  quality. 

When  we  complain  that  the  Frenchman  talks  too  fast  or  that  we  can’t  make  out 
his  words  even  though  we  “know”  them,  we  mean  simply  that  we  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  French  habits  of  articulation.  These,  along  with  liaison  (word 
linking)  and  the  subtle  play  of  the  so-called  “mute”  e,  blend  the  units  of  speech 
into  “words”  quite  different  from  those  we  see  on  the  printed  page.  Mais  c’est  un 
petit  chien!  must  be  identified  as  a  “word”  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mathématicien! 

The  relationship  of  sound  to  meaning  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  concern  of  the 
phonetician,  but  of  the  grammarian  and  the  lexicologist.  The  first  deals  primarily 
with  the  form  of  words  {morphology)  and  with  their  arrangement  in  utterances  {syn¬ 
tax)-,  the  second,  with  the  linguistic  stock,  or  vocabulary,  as  such. 

The  modern  linguist,  in  his  analysis  of  grammar,  avoids  the  terms  “rule”  and  “ex¬ 
ception”  or  uses  them  simply  to  describe  what  does  occur  frequently  (a  “rule”)  or 
rarely  (an  “exception”),  not  what  should  occur.  He  also  rejects  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  grammatical  terms,  which  apply  principally  to  Greek  and  Latin.  The  general 
tendency  is  to  replace  definitions  based  on  meaning  (“a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  per¬ 
son,  place  or  thing”)  by  statements  related  to  function  (how  words  of  a  given  class 
act  in  specific  structures).  At  the  morphological  level,  language  is  analyzed  in  terms 
of  morphemes,  that  is,  units  of  speech  having  a  distinct  semantic  reference  or 
“meaning,”  and  including  the  forms  known  more  commonly  as  inflections.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  Latin,  English  and  French  have  few  inflected  forms.  Both  are  basically 
analytical:  sentence  structure  is  indicated  by  word  order  and  functional  words,  such 
as  prepositions  {to  the  man,  à  l’homme).  Affixes  (including  case-endings)  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  the  synthetic  languages,  such  as  Latin  {homini). 

Analytical  structure  implies  rigid  word  order.  In  English  and  French,  words  occur 
in  relatively  fixed  patterns.  Despite  certain  similarities,  the  patterns  of  English  and 
French  are  quite  different,  and  there  is  considerable  “interference”  between  them. 
The  signs  (order,  agreement,  accent  and  intonation)  which  mark  the  limits  of  French 
structures  are  complex.  In  the  long  run,  learning  to  recognize  and  reproduce  them 
calls  for  a  far  more  crucial  linguistic  adaptation  than  do  the  lexical  problems  which 
tend  to  preoccupy  the  student  of  French. 

Vocabulary  is  the  vast  stock  of  words  which  may  occur  within  the  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  structures  of  a  language.  Of  these  words,  an  individual  uses  or  recognizes  only 
a  certain  number,  determined  by  his  powers  of  retention,  his  education,  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  like.  For  the  rest,  as  circumstances  demand,  he  consults  a  complete  word 
inventory,  a  dictionary,  compiled  by  a  team  of  experts,  lexicographers.  Even  here, 
he  finds  only  the  accepted  denotation  of  words,  their  literal  or  figurative  significance 
within  the  linguistic  system  as  a  whole.  In  a  real  verbal  situation,  a  word  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  affective  quality,  a  connotation,  for  each  individual. 

In  studying  French,  we  identify  many  new  words  as  cognates  (all  the  while  re¬ 
maining  suspicious  of  the  potential  faux  amis).  In  other  cases,  through  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  processes  of  French  word  derivation  and  formation,  we  deduce  the  meaning 
of  a  new  item.  But,  even  when  we  consult  a  dictionary,  the  “meaning”  arrived  at 
is,  at  best,  approximate.  Translation  and  definition  are  but  hesitant  steps  in  a  proc¬ 
ess.  All  too  often,  they  are  a  vain  illusion  of  understanding.  The  words  socialiste  and 
républicain  do  not  “mean”  socialist  and  republican,  because  they  represent  different 
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experiences  for  the  French  and  the  English  speaker.  Words  do  not  cross  cultures  un¬ 
scathed.  Only  by  adapting  to  the  environment  in  which  French  words  occur  can  one 
truly  be  said  to  understand  their  meaning. 

During  this  process  of  adaptation,  you  may,  now  and  again,  be  told  that  something 
you  say  is  "wrong.”  The  concept  of  right-wrong  (or  correct-incorrect  in  French)  ap¬ 
plies  in  a  very  restricted  sense  to  the  study  or  use  of  a  language.  Je  pas  ne  sais  is 
wrong  because  it  does  not  occur  in  French.  J’sais  pas,  which  is  probably  as  frequent 
as  je  ne  sais  pas,  does  not  fall  into  the  same  category.  Ffere,  "correct”  really  means 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  or  socially  acceptable.  Standard  French,  the  French 
taught  in  the  classroom,  is  the  written  or  spoken  language  generally  used  by  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Frenchman.  It  may  be  modified  according  to  the  traditions  of  a  particular 
style  (such  as  that  of  the  pulpit  or  the  university  chair);  or  social  distinction  (in  some 
cases,  snobbism)  may  lead  to  elegant  refinements  in  speech.  As  environment  changes, 
so  does  language. 

In  many  circumstances,  the  speaker  of  standard  French  is  not  especially  aware  of 
his  speech.  He  relaxes  linguistically.  At  home  or  with  close  friends,  for  example,  he 
may  pronounce  less  carefully  (like  the  American  who  says  Watcha  gonna  do?),  or  else 
he  may  use  somewhat  less  "acceptable”  words  or  modify  "correct”  speech  patterns. 
You  should  acquaint  yourself  with  this  style  familier  (colloquial  French),  and,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  should  be  able  to  respond  to  it.  Your  relationship  with  the 
French  will  in  part  be  determined  by  your  awareness  of  the  implications  of  formal 
and  informal  speech. 

A  third  linguistic  level  is  that  of  the  naïve  or  uncultivated  speaker,  the  speech 
which  the  French  call  populaire  (that  is,  substandard).  As  the  term  itself  makes  clear, 
it  is  associated  with  a  social  differentiation.  You  should  not  attempt  to  imitate  the 
grammatical  and  lexical  peculiarities  of  sub-standard  speech,  but  need  to  recognize 
and  understand  them.  Beyond  the  practical  necessity  of  dealing  with  French  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  there  is  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  various  levels  of 
discourse  in  literary  texts.  In  the  drama  and  the  novel,  effective  characterization  stems 
in  part  from  the  appropriateness  of  speech;  and,  in  poetry,  particular  esthetic  effects 
may  result  from  variations  in  speech  level  (as  in  Baudelaire’s  "Sois  sage,  ô  ma 
Douleur  .  . . ,  ”  with  its  juxtaposition  of  the  colloquial  sois  sage  and  the  lofty,  ab¬ 
stract  Douleur). 

These  levels  of  discourse  are  not  hard  and  fast  categories.  Elements  of  all  three 
may  occur  in  the  speech  of  any  one  person,  and  there  is  a  constant  interplay  of  stand¬ 
ard,  colloquial  and  sub-standard.  A  word  or  phrase  now  condemned  as  populaire  may, 
a  few  years  hence,  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  of  linguistic  circles.  An  element  of 
standard  French  may  gradually  lose  status  or  become  an  affectation  (witness  the  fate 
of  most  forms  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive).  There  are  also  circumstances  where  the 
speaker  consciously  tries  to  alter  his  linguistic  identity:  the  politician  becomes  by  his 
speech  a  "man  of  the  people,”  or  the  tradesman  corrects  where  no  correction  is  called 
for  (just  as  in  the  sub-standard  English  with  Mary  and  I). 

Argot  is  a  different  matter.  Primarily  lexical,  slang  constitutes  a  private,  limited 
form  of  communication.  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  particular  social  level.  There 
is  the  special  slang  of  the  university,  of  the  theater— and  of  the  underworld. 

If  standard  French  is  Parisian  French  (there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
speech  of  Touraine  is  the  "purer”),  movement  away  from  Paris  carries  us  through  a 
different  range  of  linguistic  diversity.  The  written  language  is  generally  standard 
throughout  France;  but  regional  differences  in  spoken  language  are  noticeable  every- 
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where,  especially  among  speakers  of  sub-standard  French.  When  such  deviations  from 
standard  French  are  numerous  and  distributed  over  a  relatively  large  area,  they  serve 
to  define  a  dialect  of  French.  The  diffusion  patterns  of  dialectal  speech  are  highly 
complex,  and  their  limits  can  he  determined  only  by  the  specialized  techniques  of 
the  linguistic  geographer,  who  may  draw  a  linguistic  atlas  much  as  the  physical  geog¬ 
rapher  draws  an  atlas  of  topographical  features.  Whatever  the  theoretical  problems 
involved,  many  a  Frenchman  uses  a  form  of  local  communication  virtually  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  his  countrymen  from  other  regions.  His  dialect,  or  the  special  local  varia¬ 
tion  spoken  in  his  village,  is  his  patois:  and,  in  spite  of  the  linguistic  uniformity  im¬ 
posed  by  universal  education  and  furthered  by  modern  communication  media,  the 
patois  remains  vigorous  and  distinctive.  French  “regional”  literature  derives  much  of 
its  authenticity  from  the  use  of  dialectal  forms  and  tends  at  the  same  time  to  re¬ 
inforce  and  preserve  them. 

Linguistic  and  dialectal  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  national  boundaries. 
Within  France,  Breton  (the  Celtic  language  of  Brittany),  Basque  (of  the  Pryrenees  re¬ 
gion)  and  Provençal  (the  distinct  Romance  language  of  the  Midi)  have  withstood  the 
pressures  of  centralization.  On  the  other  hand,  French  is  spoken  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  metropolitan  France:  in  countries  such  as  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Canada, 
where  it  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  official  languages;  in  former  French  col¬ 
onies  and  member  nations  of  the  French  Community  (Louisiana,  Haiti,  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  etc.).  Within  these  areas,  French  may  be  diffused  in  depth  or  confined  to 
the  upper  levels  of  society;  it  may  be  close  to  standard  French  (as  in  Belgium)  or 
widely  divergent  (as  in  Louisiana).  “French”  literature  includes  works  produced  in 
areas  such  as  French  Canada  or  written  by  authors  such  as  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
“citoyen  de  Genève,”  or  Maeterlinck,  a  Belgian. 

A  description  of  present-day  French  deals  with  the  what.  For  the  why,  we  must 
look  into  the  development  of  the  language  from  its  origins.  In  this  sense,  the  study 
of  French  gives  us  one  view  of  the  broad  historical  panorama  of  an  entire  “family” 
of  languages,  the  Indo-European,  and  in  particular  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Through  comparative  linguistics,  it  is  possible  to  establish  relationships  between 
the  several  Romance  languages  and  to  trace  their  evolution  from  Vulgar  Latin:  not 
the  Classical  written  language,  but  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  vast  Roman  empire. 
Similarly,  resemblances  between  the  Romance  languages  and  others  such  as  the  Ger¬ 
manic  and  Slavic  lead  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  source  in  pre-historic  times.  Just 
as  the  anthropologist  might  reconstruct  a  “proto-Man”  pre-dating  the  earliest  known 
fossil  remains,  the  historical  linguist  follows  the  patterns  (or  “laws”)  of  linguistic 
evolution,  as  observed  in  historical  sources,  to  reconstruct  the  main  features  of  a  prim¬ 
itive  language,  of  “proto-Indo-European.”  This  is  the  ultimate,  and  theoretical,  ances¬ 
tor  of  French. 

Within  the  area  now  known  as  France,  pre-Latin  linguistic  history  is  bound  to  the 
story  of  successive  migrations  of  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians, 
or  the  incursions  of  seafarers,  such  as  the  Greeks.  For  some  centuries,  the  Celts  (es¬ 
pecially  the  Gauls)  prevailed  over  most  of  France,  imposing  their  way  of  life,  their 
religion  and  their  language.  With  the  Roman  conquest.  Vulgar  Latin  supplanted  the 
Gallic  tongue.  But  the  change  was  neither  instantaneous  nor  uniform.  The  indigenous 
language  survived  in  part,  and  is  believed  by  some  linguists  to  have  exerted  a  telling 
influence  on  the  subsequent  development  of  Latin  in  France.  A  great  number  of 
French  place  names  betray  clearly  their  Gallic  origins:  Paris  comes  from  the  name 
of  a  tribe,  the  Parisii  (in  its  Latinized  form).  Many  other  words,  reinforced  by  te- 
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nacious  Gallic  customs,  prevailed  over  Latin  terms:  le  chêne,  for  example,  because  of 
its  significance  in  Celtic  religion.  The  nasal  vowels  and  the  pronounced  Medieval 
diphthongs  ei,  oi,  ou,  eu,  which  have  survived  in  the  spelling  of  Modern  French,  may 
owe  their  formation  to  Gallic  speech  habits.  Geographically,  too,  Latin  met  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  resistance.  In  remote  areas,  pre-Roman  culture  and  language  survived 
longer,  accounting  in  part  for  later  dialectal  variations  in  French. 

Because  of  this  Celtic  substratum.  Vulgar  Latin  evolved  differently  in  France  than 
it  did  in  Spain,  Rumania  and  other  Romance  countries.  Some  differentiation  also  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  intermittent  Germanic  invasions  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  Franks  and  other  Germanic  peoples  adopted  the  Gallo-Roman  tongue, 
they  imposed  upon  it  certain  speech  habits  of  their  own.  For  instance,  they  brought 
with  them  the  h  sound  which  had  disappeared  from  Gallo-Roman.  (Compare  l’homme, 
from  Latin,  with  le  heaume,  from  Germanic.)  Although  the  breakdown  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  led  to  a  widespread  linguistic  fragmentation,  the  early  Middle  Ages  saw  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  two  general  classes  of  local  tongues:  the  langue  d’oïl  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  the  langue  d’oc  in  the  south. 

With  the  so-called  “Carolingian  Renaissance,"  the  renewed  study  of  Classical  Latin 
drove  home  the  fact  that  the  “vulgar”  tongue  was  a  distinct  language.  Vulgar  Latin 
had  become  French.  (The  earliest  French  document  extant,  the  Strasburg  Oaths,  was 
written  in  842.)  But  “French”  was,  in  fact,  several  languages,  related  by  common  fea¬ 
tures.  Of  the  Old  French  dialects,  the  Francien  of  the  He  de  France  was  destined  to 
prevail:  Paris  was  the  center  of  an  important  trade  network;  kings  of  the  Francien- 
speaking  royal  family  gradually  won  the  allegiance  of  unruly  feudal  barons  and  came 
to  symbolize  France  as  a  nation;  and  Francien  occupied  a  linguistic  middle-ground 
between  more  radically  opposed  dialects  such  as  Picard  to  the  north  and  Norman  to 
the  west. 

Linguistic  standardization  was  the  work  of  centuries.  Before  its  accomplishment,  sev¬ 
eral  dialects  had  produced  autonomous  literatures.  “Old  French  Literature”  embraces 
an  Anglo-Norman  version  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  a  Picard  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
and  romans  courtois  written  in  Ghampenois  by  Chrétien  de  Troyes.  In  spite  of  this 
diversity,  the  Old  French  period  (approximately  through  the  thirteenth  century)  pro¬ 
duced  an  impressive  body  of  literature.  French  had  become  a  literary  language.  Latin 
was  long  to  remain  the  language  of  the  cleric  and  the  scholar;  but  French  had  proven 
itself  capable  of  depicting  a  wide  range  of  human  experience  in  appropriately  stylized 
forms. 

Consolidation  and  gradual  evolution  went  on  during  the  Middle  French  period 
(fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  but  a  more  decisive  moment  came  during  the 
Renaissance.  Printing  gave  an  immeasurable  impetus  to  the  diffusion  of  the  language; 
and  the  reawakened  interest  in  the  classics  once  again  resulted  in  a  sharper  awareness 
of  linguistic  differences.  Self-consciously,  the  French  tried  to  equate  their  language 
with  the  venerated  Latin  and  attempted  to  defend  it  rationally.  Modern  French 
emerged  from  this  introspective  process  which  was  already  apparent  in  Du  Bellay’s 
Défense  et  illustration  de  la  langue  française  (1549)  and  which  culminated  in  the 
authoritarian  linguistic  principles  of  the  seventeenth-century  Academicians. 

Definition  of  linguistic  norms  could  not  guarantee  French  against  the  subtle  forces 
of  time.  Subsequent  events  have  brought  about  profound  revolutions  in  modes  of 
thought  and  behavior;  and  history  always  leaves  its  mark  upon  language.  French  has 
evolved  and  will  continue  to  evolve  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  destiny. 

Vulgar  Latin  became  present-day  French  by  an  intricate  process  of  evolution  ex- 
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tending  over  more  than  two  millennia  of  European  history.  Like  similar  historical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  growth  of  political  institutions,  this  transformation  involved 
many  complex  and  interrelated  types  of  change. 

Etymology  traces  the  development  of  French  words,  mainly  from  Latin  origins.  In 
the  course  of  time,  other  languages  have  contributed  loan-words  to  the  French  lexicon: 
Arabic  during  the  early  Middle  Ages,  Italian  during  the  Renaissance,  or  English  during 
the  industrial  revolution,  to  single  out  but  a  few.  At  frequent  intervals  during  its 
history,  French  has  also  returned  to  Latin  as  to  a  perpetual  source.  A  word  like  cap- 
tivus  having  undergone  a  phonetic  change  and  a  semantic  shift  to  chétif,  could  later 
be  borrowed  and  slightly  modified  to  captive-captif.  François  Villon’s  “Dame  du  ciel, 
régente  terrienne,  /  Emperière  des  infernaux  paluz  ...”  contains  such  late  Latin 
borrowings,  consciously  more  elevated  in  tone  than  his  colloquial  “Mais  où  sont  les 
neiges  d’antan?” 

French  has  not,  of  course,  heen  content  to  horrow  from  more  fortunately  endowed 
languages.  Many  French  words  were  created  by  internal  processes;  and  a  “word-fam¬ 
ily”  such  as  vieux-vieillir-vieillesse-vieillissement  is  the  product  of  typically  French 
word  derivation.  Moreover,  French  itself  helped  to  enrich  many  another  language, 
whether  through  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  or,  later,  through  the  conquest  of 
the  European  mind  effected  by  the  Enlightenment. 

Any  linguistic  system  is  inherently  unstable;  and  all  languages  undergo  phonetic 
change.  In  essence.  Vulgar  Latin  became  French  because  of:  loss  of  unstressed  sylla¬ 
bles  and  simplification  of  consonant  clusters  {principemf^prince ,  factum"^ fait)-,  pro¬ 
gressive  vowel  and  consonant  change  (caputptchiefpchiefpchef);  and  creation  of 
new  sounds  (the  nasal  vowels,  the  front  rounded  vowels,  consonants  such  as  v  and 
ch,  etc.). 

Similar  phonetic  change  is  going  on  all  the  time,  but  so  slowly  that  it  is  percep¬ 
tible  only  when  it  becomes  history.  The  modern  pronunciation  of  moi  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  quite  recently;  and  today  the  four  nasal  vowels  are,  it  seems,  being  reduced 
to  three  hy  the  substitution  of  the  vowel  of  vin  for  that  of  humble. 

Changes  in  grammar  go  hand  in  hand  with  widespread  phonetic  change.  In  broad 
historical  terms,  modern  analytical  French  evolved  from  highly  inflected,  synthetic 
Latin.  Vulgar  Latin  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this  direction  hy  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  compound  verbs  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  prepositions.  With  the  gradual 
erosion  of  final  syllables,  most  of  the  Latin  inflectional  system  disappeared  during  the 
formation  of  Old  French.  An  example  of  noun  declension  is  typical.  The  ten  cases 
of  the  Latin  nepos  (Modern  French  neveu)  were  reduced  to  four: 


Plural 

nevot 

nevoz 


Singular 

niés 

nevot 


Nominative  case 
Oblique  (all  other  cases) 


Later  phonetic  change  did  away  with  this  minimal  case  system  and  led  to  the  more 

rigid  sentence  structure  of  Modern  French. 

Language  evolves  inexorably;  but  there  are  persistent  forces  at  work  which  struc¬ 
ture  change  meaningfully  and  with  some  uniformity.  Like  societies,  languages  toler¬ 
ate  differences  only  to  a  certain  point;  then  the  impulse  toward  order  prevails  over 
disorder.  During  the  transition  from  Latin  to  Modern  French,  intense  activity  has 
been  followed  by  periods  of  relative  calm  and  stability.  In  Old  French,  for  instance, 
stem-changing  verbs  were  far  more  common  than  at  present  (levet-lavons  vs.  il  lave- 
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nous  lavons).  “Irregularity”  has  been  counteracted  by  the  leveling  process  of  analogy. 
(Compare  the  “regular”  English  plural  cows,  which  has  replaced  kine.) 

The  study  of  language  is  unrivaled  in  its  appeal  to  students  of  the  most  varied  in¬ 
terests  and  in  its  pertinency  to  other  fields.  At  one  extreme,  work  in  areas  such  as 
comparative  linguistics  calls  for  painstaking  research  modeled  on  the  inductive  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  terms  of  application,  linguistics  and  science  are 
indissolubly  joined  in  the  development  of  translation  machines,  for  example,  or  in 
communications  engineering.  Related  always  to  human  experience,  linguistics  has  also 
been  closely  as,sociated  with  the  social  sciences.  The  student  of  language  must  con¬ 
stantly  return  to  the  findings  of  the  social  scientist;  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  must  cope 
with  linguistic  evidence  or  behavior.  The  historian  consults  documents  restored  and 
interpreted  by  a  paleographer.  The  anthropologist  may  need  to  inquire  into  aspects 
of  culture,  such  as  sexual  taboos  and  profound  religious  beliefs,  which  lie  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  linguistic  behavior.  The  sociologist  undertaking  an  opinion  survey 
checks  the  exact  semantic  content  of  his  questions;  and  the  psychiatrist  doubles  as  a 
speech  pathologist. 

In  the  more  traditional  view,  the  study  of  languages  has  been  associated  with  the 
humanities.  The  philologist  is  more  than  a  linguist;  and  his  investigations  lead  him, 
without  fail,  down  the  byways  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  ideas.  Moreover,  even 
though  he  deals  with  all  manner  of  documents,  he  is  concerned  most  often  with  lit¬ 
erary  texts.  A  medieval  mystère  may  fui'nish  linguistic  data,  but  this  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  reference  to  the  play  as  play.  So  the  historical  linguist  has  acted  as  literary 
critic;  and  to  him  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  early  development  of  French 
literary  genres.  At  its  best,  his  critical  method  displays  a  lucid  understanding  of  spe¬ 
cific  features  in  their  appropriate  temporal  setting,  combined  with  a  keen  insight 
into  the  esthetic  qualities  of  the  work  of  literary  art. 

Literature  cannot  be  studied,  or  appreciated,  in  a  vacuum.  However  valid  a  purely 
intuitive  reaction  may  be,  it  is  enhanced  by  the  cognitive  processes  which  relate  it 
to  similar,  and  to  other,  forms  of  experience.  In  the  reading  of  a  literary  text,  true 
critical  understanding  depends  upon  knowledge  of  a  language  in  its  infinite  variety. 
Often,  since  linguistic  change  soon  renders  any  text  “obsolete,”  only  the  philologist 
can  protect  us  against  wrong  or  inadequate  interpretation.  Without  some  historical 
perspective,  we  might  take  a  seventeenth-century  hero’s  feu  to  be  a  heating  system 
and  his  je  la  vais  voir  to  be  an  error  in  grammar.  And  the  farther  back  we  go  in 
time,  the  more  dependent  we  are  upon  textual  explication  and  historical  information 
about  constantly  evolving  genres.  Unless  we  know  Old  French,  we  read  epic  poetry 
in  “French  translation”  and  are  prone  to  judge  a  twelfth-century  roman  by  the 
standards  of  the  modern  novel. 

A  thorough  mastery  of  French  is  equally  essential  to  the  perceptive  reading  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  If  we  are  insensitive  to  the  rhythm  and  music  of  poetry,  we 
hear  nothing  more  than  disorderly  pose.  Metaphor,  irony  and  other  devices  of  style 
function  in  special  ways  within  the  French  linguistic  system  and  derive  much  of  their 
effect  from  contrast  with  the  habitual  patterns  of  French  speech.  Any  literary  work, 
from  a  rudimentary  spoken  tale  to  the  most  finely  wrought  sonnet,  presupposes  some 
non-literary  linguistic  norm.  Words,  in  their  usual  shapes  and  combinations,  are  the 
raw  material  of  the  writer;  but  literature,  oral  or  written,  transposes  and  transforms 
ordinary  discourse  for  esthetic  purposes.  A  Proustian  sentence  or  a  poetic  statement 
by  Rimbaud  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  against  mundane  speech.  To  enjoy  and 
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understand  literature,  we  must  be  able  to  perceive  both  this  essential  medium  and 
the  artistic  object  into  which  it  has  been  shaped. 

III.  Aspects  of  French  Culture 

Some  meanings  of  " culture”— Elusiveness  of  culture  in  its  deepest  sense— Various  means 
of  approach— Related  disciplines  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  culture:  social  sciences, 
philosophy  and  the  history  of  religion,  natural  sciences,  fine  arts— Ultimate  puzzle  to 
be  solved 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  liberal  arts  major  in  French  goes  beyond  the  acquiring  of 
fluency  in  the  language.  Morris  Bishop,  an  eminent  American  professor  of  French, 
once  deplored  the  paucity  of  literary  and  other  significant  content  in  high  school 
French  courses  and  asked,  “After  you  have  learned  to  speak,  what  are  you  going  to 
say?”  Your  goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  to  absorb  into  your  own  cultural  blood 
stream  the  values  of  French  culture.  The  mastery,  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  of  both 
spoken  and  written  French  is  the  chief  means  to  that  end. 

By  “culture”  we  mean  at  least  two  things,  both  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
French.  The  first  is  the  social  scientist’s  view  of  culture  as  the  sum  total  of  patterns 
of  behavior,  habits  and  ways  of  life,  which  distinguish  one  people  from  another.  The 
Frenchman’s  handshake  at  almost  every  greeting  and  leave-taking  or  his  love  of  good 
food  and  wine  are  part  of  a  vast  complex  of  assumptions  about  daily  life  which  we 
call  culture  in  this  sense.  But  the  word  has  another  meaning  which  brings  us  into 
the  realm  of  more  important  values  with  which  education,  especially  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  deals:  the  sum  of  a  people’s  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  what  life  is 
and  how  it  can  best  be  lived.  Each  people  is  a  voice  in  the  philosophical  chorus, 
speaking  its  own  distinct  message  to  us.  The  more  universal  the  voice,  the  greater  the 
culture.  There  are  few  voices  more  universal  than  that  of  France,  few  that  have  spoken 
with  such  lucidity  of  man’s  nature  and  of  his  essential  dignity. 

In  the  light  of  culture  in  this  more  profound  sense,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether 
your  French  friend  wears  a  beret,  eats  his  vegetables  separately,  or,  even  though  a 
grown  man,  rides  a  bicycle.  But  that  his  newspapers  give  so  much  space  to  literary 
matters,  that  he  considers  love  to  be  a  pleasure  and  an  art  rather  than  a  mere  bio¬ 
logical  necessity,  that  for  centuries  he  has  cultivated  his  country  as  though  it  were 
one  great  garden— this  kind  of  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  understanding 
of  his  culture.  Most  important  of  all  are  the  answers  provided  to  eternal  questions 
by  the  thinkers  of  France,  the  image  of  reality  reflected  in  the  “miroir  de  concen¬ 
tration”  (Hugo)  of  her  works  of  art.  For  a  people,  as  Nietzche  has  said,  is  “nature’s 
detour  to  arrive  at  six  or  seven  great  men.”  In  the  case  of  France,  the  number  will 
have  to  be  much  larger. 

There  is  obviously  no  formula  summing  up  the  Frenchman  once  and  for  all.  If 
even  the  humblest  individual  always  remains  something  of  a  mystery  we  can  hardly 
expect  an  old  and  complex  nation,  a  vast  growing  organism,  to  reveal  easily  the  se¬ 
crets  of  its  “personality.”  It  will  take  years  of  patient,  sympathetic  observation  (some¬ 
thing  to  keep  your  mind  youthful  and  flexible)  to  recognize  the  distinctively  French 
note  in  the  universal  chorus.  Your  college  study  can  at  best  lay  the  groundwork.  But 
before  you  receive  your  bachelor’s  degree  you  should  at  least  have  begun  to  see  some 
pattern  emerge.  You  can  rise  above  stereotyped  views  of  France  and  correct  them  when 
you  find  them  in  others.  To  cite  but  one  example  of  this  process  of  piecing  together 
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significant  relationships,  you  will  one  day  grasp  the  distinctively  French  “sense  of 
style”  and  perceive  how  it  links  together  French  excellence  in  the  decorative  arts,  the 
cut  of  a  gown,  the  manner  of  serving  a  meal,  the  agreeableness  of  polite  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  polish  of  a  professor’s  classroom  lecture.  To  reach  the  point  where  you  com¬ 
prehend  something  of  France  from  the  inside  and,  with  all  its  faults,  are  able  to  love 
it,  will  be  a  unique  source  of  pleasure  and  an  experience  that  will  give  lasting  zeal 
to  your  investigations. 

The  means  to  this  understanding  of  French  culture  are  varied.  Some  universities 
offer  a  cours  de  civilisation  française.  Usually,  however,  the  student  must  compose  his 
own  synthesis  from  collateral  reading  included  in  the  standard  courses  in  literature, 
or  from  courses  taken  outside  the  French  department.  Of  great  value  will  be  the  five 
or  six  good  books  on  French  culture  (successes  are  rare  in  this  field)  by  such  friendly 
but  critical  foreigners  as  Ernst  Curtius,  Denis  Brogan,  Barrett  Wendell,  and  Herbert 
Luethy,  who  have  attained  something  of  the  balanced  view  of  complex  French  real¬ 
ities  which  we  are  all  seeking.  Direct  contact  with  France,  through  a  Junior  Year 
Abroad  plan  or  private  travel,  is  of  course  essential;  but  its  value  will  be  all  the  more 
enhanced  if  it  is  based  on  reading  and  reflection. 

Important  as  literary  studies  are,  try  to  avoid  a  narrowly  literary  view  of  your  sub¬ 
ject.  Broaden  your  sights  to  include  related  fields.  Your  special  opportunity  as  a  col¬ 
lege  student,  we  repeat,  is  to  know  France  within  the  great  context  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Knowledge  need  not  be  fragmentary  and  disconnected.  "Courses”  should  feed  broad 
streams  of  learning.  It  was  no  recent  educator,  but  Heraclitus,  a  predecessor  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  who  said:  "The  learning  of  many  things  does  not  teach  understanding.”  Make 
French  not  a  short-sighted  specialty,  but  the  pivot  of  your  whole  college  education. 
Few  subjects  can  serve  so  well  this  cardinal  function. 

For  the  French  major  we  would  suggest  several  related  fields.  Geography  should 
give  you  a  sense  of  the  great  hexagonal  structure  of  France,  with  its  single  artificial 
and  five  natural  frontiers,  its  climate  reconciling  extremes  (as  much  of  its  thought 
also  does),  and  its  “trois  versants,”  the  Atlantic  facing  to  the  New  World,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  providing  the  link  with  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Eastern  turned  inward  to 
continental  Europe.  Geography  should  also  give  you  some  feeling  for  both  the  pro¬ 
vincial  diversity  of  France  and  for  Paris  as  its  heart — or  is  it  an  overgrown  and  ty¬ 
rannical  brain?  History  and  political  science  will  show  you  how  modern  France,  de¬ 
spite  all  you  have  heard  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  (Madame  Lafarge  knitting  as  the 
heads  rolled,  and  the  like),  is  the  product  of  the  monarchy,  which  gave  France  its 
existence  as  a  nation  along  with  its  highly  centralized  administration,  even  though 
today  France  is  a  republic  and  the  dominant  influence  in  its  affairs  is  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  History  and  political  science  will  also  reveal  the  bureaucratic  continuity 
and  stability  underlying  the  recurring  revolutions  and  changes  of  régime  and  consti¬ 
tution  since  1789.  Economics  will  present  France  as  a  late  comer  to  the  industrial  rev¬ 
olution,  a  country  only  within  recent  times  transformed  from  a  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  to  a  predominantly  industrial  economy,  with  the  profound  changes  in  the 
social  order  this  entails.  Further  light  on  what  is  permanent  and  what  is  changing  in 
French  society  should  come  from  sociology  and  anthropology.  A  tremendous  feeling 
of  renewal  is  stirring  in  the  France  of  today  as  Frenchmen  face  perhaps  their  basic 
challenge,  to  achieve  the  technological  mastery  necessary  for  survival  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  values  that  have  given  their  country  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  excellence 

French  schools  are  struggling  mightily  with  this  problem,  in  a  series  of  reforms  whose 
aim  is  to  reconcile  technical  with  humanistic  training.  The  role  of  the  educational 
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system  in  shaping  the  French  people,  both  its  average  and  its  great  minds,  is  a  most 
important  aspect  of  your  studies.  Acquaint  yourself  therefore  with  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  France,  especially  with  the  raison  d’être  of  its  extraordinarily  centralized 
and  uniform  structure,  over  which  presides  the  Ministre  de  l’Education  Nationale 
and  the  goal  of  which  is  not  (as  an  innocent  American  might  suspect)  political  prop¬ 
agandizing  but  well  organized  training  in  intellectual  excellence. 

Other  related  fields  of  knowledge  from  among  which  you  might  like  to  choose  a 
“minor”  are  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  the  history  of  religions,  the  fine  arts, 
and  music. 

From  her  great  Medieval  thinkers  such  as  Abélard,  through  Descartes  who  is  “right¬ 
ly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy”  (Bertrand  Russell),  to  Comte  and 
Positivism,  Bergson  and  his  attempt  to  “rebuild  the  bridge  between  metaphysics  and 
science,”  Sartre  the  atheist  Existentialist  or  Marcel  the  Catholic  Existentialist,  France 
has  given  lavishly  to  the  store  of  philosophical  speculation.  As  for  the  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences,  their  debt  is  enormous  to  French  pioneers  (Descartes,  Fermat, 
Lavoisier,  Bernard,  Ampère,  Pasteur,  the  Curies,  Becquerel,  and  many  others)  who 
have  made  crucial  discoveries,  formulated  laws,  or  opened  up  whole  areas  of  scientific 
investigation.  As  Louis  de  Broglie,  himself  one  of  the  great  names  in  nuclear  physics, 
has  remarked,  the  French  mind,  “at  once  logical  and  intuitive,  easily  grasps  the  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  facts  or  conceptions  that  seem  at  first  sight  unrelated,” 
and  therefore  is  remarkably  gifted  to  perceive  “those  hidden  harmonies  whose  pro¬ 
gressive  discovery  is  the  true  object  of  pure  science.”  Some  of  France’s  scientific  and 
mathematical  geniuses,  including  Descartes,  Pascal,  D’Alembert,  Buffon,  Poincaré,  are 
also  great  writers  and  philosophers— a  salutary  lesson  to  be  learned  from  French  cul¬ 
ture  for  an  age  like  ours  when  specialized  knowledge  too  often  leads  to  barbaric  writ¬ 
ing  and  inadequate  philosophical  thinking. 

In  French  thought  the  investigation  into  nature’s  secrets  has  often  taken  the  form 
of  a  search  independent  of  religion  and  even  sharply  opposed  to  it;  yet  perhaps  just 
as  often  scientific  thought  has  been  allied  with  faith  in  the  supernatural.  Laplace 
dismissed  God  as  an  “unnecessary  hypothesis”;  Pasteur  was  a  devout  Catholic  and 
Pascal  a  mystic  if  not  a  saint.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  French  culture  without 
a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  by  religion  the  French  themselves  usually  mean  Catholi¬ 
cism.  A  friendly  German  critic  of  French  nationalistic  pride  once  asked;  “Dieu  est-il 
français?”  God  may  not  be  French,  but  the  history  of  religious  expression  in  France 
will  show  you  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  land  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Bernard, 
the  Gothic  cathedrals,  Joan  of  Arc  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Péguy  and  Père  Foucauld, 
Claudel  and  Matisse,  has  been  called  the  “Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church.”  Even  the 
vigor  of  French  opponents  of  Catholicism,  the  most  famous  of  whom  is  Voltaire,  even 
the  violence  of  French  anti-clericalism,  testify  not  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Catholic 
experience  in  France  but  to  its  depth.  If  this  is  not  enough  to  make  you  reject  the 
cliché  that  Frenchmen  are  by  nature  frivolous,  note  that  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
all  heresies  (from  the  orthodox  Catholic  point  of  view),  namely  Jansenism,  sprang 
from  French  soil,  as  did  the  Calvinist  form  of  Protestantism  professed  by  an  intense 
minority  which  has  left  its  mark  on  French  thought. 

Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music  are  among  the  richest  related  fields 
available  to  the  French  major,  but  since  their  concern  with  the  creation  of  beauty 
links  them  more  closely  than  the  other  disciplines  we  have  mentioned  with  litera¬ 
ture,  we  shall  return  to  them  in  a  later  context. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  not  been  our  intention  to  draw  a  kind  of  portrait 
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of  French  culture,  but  merely  to  suggest  some  of  the  salient  features  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  well  rounded  program  of  studies  for  the  major.  The  French  national  genius,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  contradictions  and  paradoxes,  is  an  endlessly  fascinating  object  of 
study.  Listen  to  one  of  the  most  stimulating  recent  attempts  to  define  the  personality 
of  France,  that  of  the  Swiss  journalist  Herbert  Luethy: 

“[France]  is  the  home  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  Messianic  spirit  and  of  the 
parochial  spirit,  of  universalism  and  provincialism,  of  modernism  and  antediluvianism, 
of  intellectual  rationalism  and  contempt  for  all  reason,  of  ideological  exuberance  and 
the  most  petty  and  calculating  narrowness.  She  is  the  country  of  the  most  extreme 
tolerance  and  the  most  malicious  and  virulent  polemics,  of  democratic  spirit  and  ab¬ 
solutist  structure.  She  combines  an  imperishable  structure  with  the  perpetual  preach¬ 
ing  of  insurrection;  the  deepest  and  most  spontaneous  national  consciousness  with  the 
most  complete  and  utter  disregard  of  the  state  and  the  common  good;  she  is  the 
country  of  Catholicism  and  disbelief;  tradition  and  impiety;  stagnation  and  drama; 
order  and  anarchy.”  {France  against  Herself,  p.  49) 

How  resist  the  challenge  to  unravel  such  a  splendid  puzzle? 

IV.  French  and  the  Study  of  Literature 

Privileged  role  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  literature— Position  of  French  litera¬ 
ture— Primary  importance  of  reading  original  works— Some  approaches,  "extrinsic”  and 
"intrinsic,”  to  study  of  literature,  and  some  allied  disciplines:  comparative  literature, 
classics— Central  role  of  study  of  style— Explication  de  textes,— General  value  of  sense 
for  style  in  all  activities  of  life 

In  your  efforts  to  understand  French  culture  you  should  focus  your  attention  most 
sharply  upon  the  fine  arts  and  above  all  upon  literature.  The  arts  provide  perhaps 
our  best  clue  to  the  inner  life  of  a  people,  our  best  hope  of  sharing  their  spiritual 
secrets.  Whether  in  the  paintings  of  Poussin,  Delacroix,  Cézanne,  or  Picasso,  the  music 
of  Couperin,  Berlioz,  Debussy,  or  Poulenc,  the  “frozen  music”  (as  Goethe  called  ar¬ 
chitecture)  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  or  Renaissance  châteaux,  the  sculptures  of  Rude 
or  Rodin,  the  film  masterpieces  of  Rene  Clair  or  Julien  Duvivier,  the  tragedies  ol 
Racine  or  the  novels  of  Proust— it  is  in  such  masterpieces  that  the  dream,  the  inner 
reality  of  the  spirit,  is  fixed  for  our  ever  renewed  contemplation.  Here  are  forces  that 
both  form  part  of  the  whole  culture  and  transcend  that  culture.  Works  of  art  are 
capable  of  mirroring  a  given  moment  or  phase  of  society  and  therefore  of  being  a 
precious  help  to  the  historian  or  sociologist  in  quest  of  the  truth  about  a  particular 
age.  But  more  often  they  reach  beneath  the  surface  of  a  given  time,  or  reject  their 
time,  escaping  into  the  past,  anticipating  what  is  to  come,  or  deliberately  seeking 
the  timeless.  The  British  literary  scholar  Helen  Gardner  has  formulated  a  profound 
critical  truth  applicable  to  all  the  arts  in  stating  that  “the  true  meaning  of  a  work 
of  art  can  only  be  apprehended  by  seeing  it  within  its  historical  context,  but  .  .  . 
its  meaning  is  not  limited  by  that  context”  {The  Business  of  Criticism,  p.  21). 

But  how  justify  what  may  seem  the  arrogant  claim  of  literature  to  a  place  of  spe¬ 
cial  eminence,  if  not  the  supreme  place,  among  the  fine  arts?  The  best  answer  may 
be  that  literature  reflects,  as  few  if  any  other  arts  can,  the  whole  human  being  It 
is  at  once  one  of  the  arts  and  an  art  transcending  the  others.  It  appeals  with  un¬ 
rivaled  fullness  to  all  the  senses  and  through  them  to  the  mind  and  heart  Surpassed 
by  sculpture  or  architecture  in  plastic  power,  it  has  a  sculptural  and  architectural 
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beauty  of  its  own.  Inferior  to  music  in  abstract  purity,  it  is  capable  of  musicality  in 
both  verse  and  prose;  in  fact  it  gives  us  the  unique  musicality  of  the  spoken  word, 
from  which  it  arose  and  from  which  it  can  never  entirely  be  separated.  Less  striking 
than  painting  in  appeal  to  the  eye,  it  evokes  unforgettable  images  in  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  Occupied  like  the  other  arts  with  the  creation  of  pleasing  and  meaningful  form, 
literature  insists  also  on  its  contribution  to  ‘‘the  long  effort  of  man  to  understand 
himself  and  his  world  and  his  relation  to  the  world”  (Morris  Bishop).  Though  in  this 
function  it  may  be  less  effective  than  philosophy  in  the  rational  ordering  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  less  effective  than  science  in  the  objective  grasp  and  measurement  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  provides  inexhaustible  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  into  the  realm 
of  his  imagination. 

On  the  literary  map  of  the  world  the  literature  of  France  occupies  a  place  of  im¬ 
posing  greatness.  It  stands,  like  the  country  itself,  or  like  Paris  within  France,  at  the 
crossroads  of  Western  civilization.  ‘‘Some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  continuous 
production,”  writes  Geoffrey  Brereton  in  his  Short  History  of  French  Literature,  “with 
few  of  the  stagnant  pockets  which  occur  in  all  literatures,  have  given  France  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  unequalled  richness  and  variety.  They  have  also  given  the  Western  mind 
an  image  of  itself.”  Our  aim  here  is  not  to  outline  a  curriculum  of  studies  in  this 
field,  but  simply  to  indicate  some  approaches  to  it,  some  methods  of  organizing  one’s 
knowledge  about  it,  which  have  proved  useful.  The  study  of  French  literature,  or  of 
any  other  for  that  matter,  can  only  imperfectly  be  translated  into  “course  offerings”; 
but  certainly  no  curriculum  for  the  French  major  is  adequate  if  it  has  not  familiar¬ 
ized  you  in  the  end  with  these  fils  conducteurs,  or  leading  threads,  through  the  lab¬ 
yrinth  of  names  and  dates  and  facts. 

Bear  in  mind,  as  you  consider  these  various  frames  of  reference  used  by  the 
literary  scholar,  that  the  most  important  activity  for  the  student  of  literature  is  read¬ 
ing  the  works  themselves.  Yet  no  one  expects  you  to  read  them  all  before  you  open 
a  literary  history  or  book  of  criticism.  The  ideal  method  is  to  work  back  and  forth 
from  text  to  criticism,  allowing  yourself  to  feel  the  initial  impact  of  the 
work  without  preconceived  ideas  about  it  but  then  clarifying  your  understanding 
of  it,  stimulating  your  mind  in  further  ways  about  it,  with  the  help  of  interpreta¬ 
tions  by  others.  The  only  rule  with  dogmatic  force  is  never  to  spend  more  of  your 
time  reading  literary  histories  or  critical  studies  than  in  reading  the  works  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

With  this  word  of  caution  out  of  the  way,  let  us  outline  some  of  the  broad  or¬ 
ganizing  concepts  referred  to  above. 

Cultivate  a  sense  of  the  chronological  sweep  of  literary  periods  or  movements,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  schools  and  traditions,  with  their  great  individual  spokesmen.  Though 
it  is  dangerous  to  exaggerate  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  this  evolutionary  scheme 
(never  believe,  for  example,  that  Romanticism  ended  in  1843),  it  has  in  France  a 
degree  of  orderliness  which  makes  it  easier  to  follow  than  the  literary  histories  of 
other  countries,  our  own  among  them,  where  literary  schools  are  not  so  common  oi 
literary  doctrines  so  explicitly  formulated  and  well  codified. 

The  Middle  Ages,  spanning  several  centuries  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
roughly);  the  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  age  of  Classicism  or  “siècle 
de  Louis  XIV”  in  the  seventeenth;  the  Enlightenment  or  “âge  des  lumières  in  the 
eighteenth;  the  nineteenth  century,  really  several  centuries  in  one,  rivaled  only  by  the 
seventeenth  in  the  abundance  of  great  writers,  its  age  of  Romanticism  succeeded  by 
Realism  and  Naturalism  in  the  novel  and  theater  and  by  Parnassianism  and  Symbol- 
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ism  in  poetry— these  are  the  major  phases,  to  which  we  should  add  at  least  one  more, 
our  own  unfinished  twentieth  century,  beginning  perhaps  in  1914  with  the  First  World 
War  (literary  centuries  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  calendar  centuries)  and  con¬ 
sisting  both  of  authors  whose  work  is  finished  and  can  be  viewed  with  some  perspec¬ 
tive  (Proust,  Gide,  Claudel,  Valéry,  Giraudoux)  and  of  our  closer  contemporaries  (such 
as  Sartre,  Malraux,  Anouilh,  Beckett)  whose  creative  life  still  goes  on. 

Once  you  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  great  literary  trends  and  with  the  his¬ 
torical  milieux  (political,  social,  economic)  that  color  and  in  part  condition  them, 
focus  more  sharply  to  detect  the  succession  of  generations,  the  young  reacting  against 
the  old,  in  literary  history.  If  poets,  as  some  wit  has  remarked,  always  begin  by  kill¬ 
ing  off  their  grandfathers,  the  break  is  never  complete;  some  part  of  the  inheritance 
is  kept  and  respected.  This  is  especially  true  of  France,  where  the  belief  in  radical 
innovation,  in  unlimited  experimentation  by  an  avant-garde,  is  counterbalanced  by 
an  equally  strong  sense  of  tradition.  The  concept  of  generations  is  a  relatively  new 
approach  to  literary  history  that  has  proven  most  fruitful.  By  applying  it  you  will 
see,  for  example,  how  the  passion  for  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Rabelais  gives  way 
to  the  moderation  and  prudence  of  Montaigne,  or  how  the  critical,  skeptical,  ironic 
attitude  of  the  generation  of  1848,  of  which  Flaubert  and  Renan  were  members,  is 
their  reply  to  the  generous,  naive,  lyrical  faith  of  the  Romantic  generation  of  Hugo 
and  Michelet. 

Two  further  concepts  that  will  help  you  find  order  in  the  welter  of  historical  data 
are  the  history  of  ideas”  and  the  concept  of  literary  genres  or  types.  The  former, 
best  described  by  its  founder,  Arthur  Lovejoy,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  The  Great 
Chain  of  Being,  differs  from  the  history  of  philosophy  (which,  incidentally,  it  has 
helped  to  bring  into  closer  relation  with  literary  studies)  in  that  the  history  of  ideas 
concentrates  not  on  systems  of  thought  as  produced  by  the  great  philosophers  but 
on  “unit-ideas”  or  primary  component  elements  of  larger  structures  of  thought.  These 
persistent,  recurrent,  dynamic  elements  it  analyzes  and  traces  through  many  phases  of 
mans  reflective  life,  philosophic,  religious,  scientific,  political,  and  other,  but  above 
all  in  literature,  in  whose  “more  concrete  forms,”  according  to  the  philosopher  Al¬ 
fred  North  Whitehead,  we  may  best  hope  to  discover  “the  inward  thoughts  of  a  gen¬ 
eration.”  The  concepts  of  Christian  humanism  in  St.  François  de  Sales  or  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  goodness  of  man  in  Rousseau,  the  neo-Platonism  detectable  in  the  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  poet  Maurice  Scève  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth-century  poets  Lamartine  and 
Baudelaire,  or  the  notion  of  freedom  embodied  in  the  fiction  and  theater  of  Sartre- 
such  ideas  are  not  entirely  the  product  of  a  single  mind  but  have  their  own  history 
of  genesis,  growth,  transformation,  sometimes  decline,  across  generations  of  minds  To 
Illustrate  the  last  point  only,  you  will  find  that  the  ideas  of  progress  and  human 
perfectibility  dear  to  the  eighteenth  century  are  less  beloved  of  the  twentieth.  Why? 

The  concept  of  literary  genres  (novel,  poem,  play,  essay,  philosophical  dialogue, 
and  the  like)  brings  us  closer  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  literary  work.  The  value  of 
the  so-called  “genre  course"  (Novel  in  France,  French  Romantic  Poetry)  well  taueht 
IS  that  It  should  make  you  feel  more  at  home  in  French  literature  by  giving  you  a 
sense  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  literary  types,  of  the  metamorphoses  they  undergo  the 
attempts  to  define  their  nature  and  requirements,  the  technical  problems  raised  by 
their  practice  and  the  ways  in  which  different  creators  have  tackled  these  problems 
Behind  Proust  in  the  novel  stand  Zola  and  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Rousseau 
Le  Sage  and  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  Just  as  Proust  renewed  the  novel  after  and  de’ 
spue  the  massive  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century  (which  in  turn  built  on  the 
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eighteenth  and  seventeenth),  his  successors,  down  to  such  exponents  of  the  so-called 
nouveau  roman  as  Michel  Butor  or  Nathalie  Sarraute,  have  continued  to  experiment 
and  to  innovate.  For  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  literature  that  everything  has  never 
been  said,  in  spite  of  La  Bruyère’s  famous  dictum  “Tout  a  été  dit”— which  he  him¬ 
self  then  went  on  to  belie  by  renewing  the  prose  genre  of  the  “character”  invented 
by  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  Theophrastus. 

In  your  study  of  French  poetry  you  will  need  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  rules 
of  versification,  as  distinct  from  those  of  English  poetry,  and  to  attune  yourself  to 
some  of  the  differences  between  good  poetry  and  good  prose  (why  is  Voltaire’s  prose 
superior  to  his  verse,  for  example?).  Try  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading  aloud  well,  of 
rendering  the  unique  music  of  the  human  voice  moved  to  emotion  but  controlled 
by  meter,  I’art  de  bien  dire  les  vers,  which  is  over  half  of  the  art  of  understanding 
what  a  given  poem  is  about. 

An  especially  exalted  place  is  occupied  in  French  literature  and  life  by  the  theater. 
Luethy  has  indeed  called  the  stage  “the  chief  amphitheater  of  the  French  spirit.” 
Why?  Why  is  Paris  such  an  unrivaled  center  of  theatrical  vitality?  Why  have  such 
fierce  literary  battles  raged  in  this  arena,  and  why  is  it  that  established  poets  and 
novelists  feel  a  part  of  their  glory  lacking  until  they  have  achieved  success  “on  the 
boards,”  in  the  harsh  clarity  of  the  footlights?  In  pursuing  the  answers  to  these 
questions  you  must  adjust  to  the  special  conditions  governing  the  study  of  dramatic 
literature.  Analyze  the  text  as  carefully  as  you  can  in  class  or  in  your  armchair,  but 
remember  that  a  play  is  not  a  play  until  life  has  been  breathed  into  it  by  the  metteur 
en  scène,  the  actors,  yes,  even  the  public.  Therefore  see  as  many  plays  as  you  can  per¬ 
formed  by  professionals.  The  Comédie  Française,  the  troup  of  Jean-Louis  Barrault  and 
Madeleine  Renaud,  the  Théâtre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  have  all  appeared  in  the  United 
States  and  will  most  probably  return;  this  last  company  has  visited  scores  of  Amer¬ 
ican  campuses. 

In  the  dimmed  theater,  witnessing  for  the  first  time  Racine  or  Marivaux  or  Claudel 
performed  by  expert  French  actors,  you  will  perceive  instinctively  (or  almost;  good 
teaching  will  have  prepared  the  way)  that  such  perfection  of  form,  such  feeling,  all 
the  more  intense  precisely  because  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  formal  laws  of  dra¬ 
matic  grace  and  power,  offer  you  somehow  an  initiation  into  the  French  ideal  of 
beauty  at  its  purest,  perhaps  also  a  clue  to  the  inner  meaning  of  French  culture  itself. 

No  great  national  literature  is  ever  wholly  of  its  nation,  wholly  self-contained.  Each 
feels  from  time  to  time  the  need  to  renew  its  strength  by  contact  with  outside 
sources;  on  the  other  hand,  each  may  extend  its  life,  so  to  speak,  in  the  form  of 
further  adaptations,  further  fulfillments  of  its  creative  genius  in  other  lands  and  other 
languages.  National  barriers  between  literatures  are  largely  artificial;  it  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  understand  the  French  role  in  the  Renaissance  or  Romanticism,  inter¬ 
national  phenomena  both,  without  some  knowledge  of  other  literatures.  From  the 
recognition  of  these  facts  arose  the  relatively  new  discipline  of  Comparative  Litera¬ 
ture,  which  examines  two  or  more  literatures  at  significant  points  of  contact. 

Stand  back  from  French  literature  now  and  then  and  see  it  in  relation  to  others. 
Franco-English  and  Franco-American  literary  exchanges,  numerous  and  important,  will 
offer  no  new  linguistic  problems  to  you.  To  be  a  real  comparatiste  you  would  need 
to  master  several  other  foreign  languages,  a  goal  to  be  encouraged;  short  of  this  ideal, 
however,  you  will  be  expected  at  least  to  dip  into  other  literatures  by  way  of  reliable 
translations.  Whatever  the  means  used,  you  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  incoming 
waves  of  foreign  inspiration  and  the  outgoing  waves  of  influence  which  periodically 
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mark  French  literature  as  it  seeks  to  revitalize  itself  at  foreign  sources  (one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  greatness:  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
England  in  the  eighteenth,  Germany,  England,  America,  and  Russia  in  the  nineteenth) 
or  sends  its  influence  overflowing  into  other  literatures  (Montaigne  and  the  English 
essayists,  Boileau  and  Pope,  le  théâtre  réaliste  assimilated  and  heightened  in  power 
by  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  the  impact  of  French  Symbolism  on  modern  poetry 
throughout  the  world). 

Let  us  hope  that  we  need  not  plead  the  cause,  before  a  prospective  major  in  French, 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  Classics  as  they  have  come  to  be  called.  Essential  to  an 
understanding  of  Western  thought  as  a  whole,  the  knowledge  of  these  ancient  civ¬ 
ilizations  is  especially  relevant  to  the  study  of  Erance,  in  many  ways  their  truest  heir. 
The  very  forms  of  the  vernacular  used  by  Medieval  and  Renaissance  authors  are 
steeped  in  Latin;  it  is  impossible,  to  cite  but  a  few  examples,  to  understand  Ronsard 
without  Horace,  Racine  without  Euripides,  Fénelon  without  Homer,  the  ideals  of  the 
French  Revolution  without  Plutarch’s  Lives,  or  many  a  modern  French  play  without 
Greek  mythology.  If  you  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate  study,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
indispensable;  even  if  you  do  not  so  plan,  to  know  Latin  is  to  strengthen  your  mas¬ 
tery  of  French,  particularly  vocabulary,  and  to  acquire  a  sense  of  the  weight  and  tra¬ 
dition  behind  words,  of  la  vie  des  mots,  which  is  of  great  value  to  a  student  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  approaches  to  literature  your  curriculum  offers  by  way  of  courses— survey,  mas¬ 
terpieces,  periods,  schools,  genres,  authors,  and  so  on— will  be  nothing  but  empty 
rituals  unless  they  converge  on  the  only  essential  matter  in  literary  studies:  the  works 
themselves.  Literature  is  at  bottom  a  matter  not  of  schools  or  periods  or  genres  but 
of  individuals-individual  creators  and  individual  readers.  The  whole  purpose  of  your 
literary  training  should  be  to  help  you  become  as  well  informed,  intelligent,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  an  individual  reader  as  possible,  in  your  own  personal  response  to  an  essay  of 
Montaigne,  a  tragedy  of  Racine,  a  novel  of  Camus.  You  will  show  true  literary  under¬ 
standing  not  by  the  number  of  facts  you  have  retained  from  manuals  and  other  sec¬ 
ondary  sources,  but  by  how  widely  and  well  you  have  read  the  primary  sources,  or 
what  the  French  call  simply  “les  oeuvres”  or  "les  textes.” 

Of  course  it  is  useful  to  know  something  of  the  biography  of  an  author,  facts  se¬ 
lected  with  discrimination  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  works.  Writers  are  not  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  and  their  works  do  not  fall  unexplained  from  the  clouds.  But,  as  a 
critic  of  Victor  Hugo  once  remarked,  “La  vraie  vie  d’un  poète,  c’est  son  œuvre.’’  The 
real  biography  of  any  author  is  the  biography  of  his  works,  for  these  are  flesh  of  his 
flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.  It  is  useful  also  to  know  something  about  the  historical 
and  sociological  setting  of  his  work,  and  other  aspects  of  what  Wellek  and  Warren 
call  the  “extrinsic  approach”  to  literature.  Make  use  of  these  aids  to  the  study  of 
literature  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  supreme  end  which  they  are  meant  to 
serve:  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  literary  works,  both  for  what  they  reveal  to  you 
and  your  fellow  men  and  women  of  life’s  purpose  and  in  themselves  as  ideal  con¬ 
structs  worthy  of  pleasurable  contemplation.  “Knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  pow¬ 
er,”  the  great  English  essayist  Hazlitt  reminds  us.  He  also  writes:  “  .  .  .  real  admira¬ 
tion  and  permanent  delight  [in  works  of  art]  are  the  growth  of  taste  and  knowledge” 
—a  better  justification  of  disciplined  training  in  literary  study  than  we  could  ever 
hope  to  formulate. 

A  growing  body  of  criticism  in  our  time  has  taken  the  “intrinsic  approach,”  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  work  itself.  What  is  the  precise  form  of  this  play  or  poem  or  novel? 
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What  about  its  style?  Why  this  metaphor,  that  image,  and  in  such  and  such  an  order? 
What  does  it  sound  like  when  read  aloud?  What  special  features  of  vocabulary,  gram¬ 
mar,  syntax,  does  it  reveal?  How  do  all  these  details  bear  on  two  key  questions:  the 
effect  sought  by  the  author,  and  his  degree  of  success  in  attaining  it?  To  know  that 
he  was  twice  married  or  never  paid  his  laundry  bills  or  died  at  eighteen  will  be  of 
little  help  in  solving  these  problems.  You  must  master  techniques  of  analysis  and 
cultivate  a  meaningful  critical  vocabulary. 

Your  choice  of  French  as  a  major  field  will  favor  you  here.  The  French  have  long 
recognized  that  the  literary  work  has  a  formal  beauty  existing  in  its  own  right,  like 
that  of  a  painting  or  symphony  or  piece  of  sculpture.  They  also  know  that  this  formal 
beauty  is  not  a  kind  of  envelope  to  be  thrown  away  when  its  message  has  been 
removed,  but  that  content  and  form,  le  fond  and  la  forme,  though  separable  for  an¬ 
alytical  purposes  (we  need  to  "summarize”  novels,  to  state  the  “themes”  of  poems, 
and  so  forth),  are  in  reality  indissoluble  parts  of  a  single  whole.  The  result  of  their 
discovery  is  the  explication  de  textes,  the  "unfolding”  (the  Latin  root  meaning  of 
"explication")  of  the  meaning  of  a  text,  or  significant  portion  thereof,  by  taking  it 
apart  line  by  line  and  then  putting  it  back  together  again  as  an  organic  whole.  This 
method  moves  not  from  general  truths  about  the  work  posited  beforehand  and  then 
supported  by  details,  but  from  significant  details  to  the  gradual  disengagement  of 
general  truths.  Though  you  may  be  skeptical  at  first,  you  will  eventually  come  to 
understand  how  French  pupils  might  spend  months  with  their  teacher  on  the  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  one  chapter  of  Madame  Bovary  and  in  the  end  achieve,  into 
the  work  and  into  Flaubert  and  into  the  whole  nineteenth-century  French  novel,  an 
insight  of  greater  potential  usefulness  to  literary  study  in  general  than  an  entire  year 
of  Survey  of  the  Realistic  Novel.  No  American  curriculum  of  French  studies  worth 
its  salt  will  fail  to  give  you  some  practice  in  this  traditional  French  literary  exercise. 

But  the  French  have  no  monopoly  on  the  "intrinsic  approach.”  To  read  well  has 
always  meant  to  read  with  one's  critical  sense  alert  to  the  significant  detail  and  the 
interlocking  structure.  The  explication  de  textes  is  akin  to  the  “close  reading  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  so-called  New  Critics  in  our  own  language,  whose  reaction  against  the 
abuse  of  biographical  and  historical  methods  and  whose  return  to  the  texts  have 
been  fruitful  developments.  Finally,  by  way  of  progress  being  made  in  the  "intrinsic 
approach,”  we  should  mention  the  growth  of  a  new  and  very  promising  field.  Stylis¬ 
tics,  whose  aim,  as  distinct  from  more  traditional  kinds  of  analysis  of  style,  is  to 
achieve  a  more  scientific  and  objective  knowledge  of  how  an  individual  author,  from 
among  the  vast  possibilities  of  expression  the  language  offers  him,  narrows  the  field 
and  chooses  only  those  means  of  expression  suited  to  the  effect  he  seeks  to  produce. 

Literary  history  will  come  more  easily  to  you.  But  do  not  be  impatient  with  the 
slow  maturing  process  necessary  to  develop  what  Whitehead  calls  “the  most  austere 
of  all  mental  qualities  ...  the  sense  for  style.”  He  writes,  “It  is  an  esthetic  sense, 
based  on  admiration  for  the  direct  attainment  of  a  foreseen  end,  simply  and  with¬ 
out  waste  .  .  .  Style,  in  its  finest  sense,  is  the  last  acquirement  of  the  educated  mind; 
it  is  also  the  most  useful.  It  pervades  the  whole  being.  The  administrator  with  a 
sense  for  style  hates  waste;  the  engineer  with  a  sense  for  style  economizes  his  ma¬ 
terial;  the  artisan  with  a  sense  for  style  prefers  good  work.  Style  is  the  ultimate 

morality  of  mind.” 

We  know  few  better  means  of  cultivating  the  sense  for  style  in  this  broad  meaning 
than  familiarity  with  the  literary  artisans  of  France. 
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V.  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Study  of  French 

Need  for  French  teachers— Special  requirements  for  different  levels— Meaning  of  Schol¬ 
arship-Similarities  and  differences  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  study— French 
major  and  '‘discipline  for  the  adventure  of  life” 

Should  you  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate  work? 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  acute  need  of  good  foreign  language  teachers  on 
all  levels  of  American  education.  The  gentle  but  persistent  revolution  known  as  FLES 
(Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  Schools),  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  a  number  of  universities,  the  government-sponsored  Institutes  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  of  foreign  languages— all  these  have  made 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  French  teacher  on  the  pre-college  level  more  attractive 
than  ever.  For  such  posts  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  is  of  course  indispensable,  and 
the  master  of  arts  degree  is  becoming  a  requirement  in  most  states.  The  essential  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  have  as  solid  and  as  advanced  training  in  the  subject  matter  of  French 
as  you  can  acquire.  This  means  the  literature  and  culture  of  France  as  well  as  its 
language.  For  you  have  concluded,  if  you  have  read  this  far,  that  these  three  things 
really  form  a  single  whole.  Even  the  elementary  school  teacher  of  French  will  per¬ 
form  better  for  knowing  that  Chateaubriand  is  something  more  than  a  beefsteak. 

Equally  badly  needed  are  good  college  and  university  teachers  with  the  Ph.D.— that 
is,  having  served  their  apprenticeship  of  three  or  four  years  {festina  lente,  “make 
haste  slowly,”  should  be  the  motto  here)  as  scholars  and  having  acquired  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  teaching  assistants  under  the  guidance  of  masters  while  seeking  their  de¬ 
gree.  You  will  note  that  we  couple  teaching  and  scholarship.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  these  are  mutually  stimulating,  and  that  good  teaching,  at  least  in  the  university, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  active  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  be  shared  with  others,  the 
living  and  the  unborn,  through  publication.  If  research  (a  much  misused  word)  is, 
as  Whitehead  says,  “intellectual  adventure,”  how  stimulate  the  flair  for  it  in  your 
students  if  you  are  a  stranger  to  it  yourself? 

Some  of  you  will  have  acquired  this  taste  for  scholarship  as  undergraduates.  The 
true  aim  of  scholarship  in  the  literary  field  is  essentially  the  same  critical  understand¬ 
ing  and  enjoyment  of  literary  works  which  we  defined  as  the  aim  of  undergraduate 
training.  Only  the  means  is  different:  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The^  under¬ 
graduate  must  seek  to  master  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  known,  discovering  it  for 
himself  (this  is  the  ideal)  under  the  guidance  of  his  teachers.  The  graduate  student, 
or  potential  scholar,  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknoiun,  seeking  to  make 
his  own  contribution  to  knowledge.  In  other  words,  if  we  look  on  the  undergraduate 
program  of  the  French  major  as  the  disciplined  effort  to  integrate  into  one’s  thinking 
the  values  of  French  culture,  this  same  integration  should  continue  in  graduate  work, 
but  It  should  take  the  special  forms  of  learning  in  one’s  turn  how  to  communicate 
these  values  to  others  (teaching  and  writing)  and  of  exploring  independently  a  limited 
but  significant  area  of  the  field  of  French. 

Should  the  spirit  of  scholarly  teaching  move  you,  take  note  of  the  steadily  im¬ 
proving  economic  position  of  college  and  university  teachers,  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Foundation’s  program  encouraging  and  enabling  bright  undergraduates,  be¬ 
ginning  even  in  their  freshman  year,  to  plan  for  careers  in  college  teaching.  Take 
note  also  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act’s  provision  of  three  year  graduate 
fellowships  in  foreign  languages,  and  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  being  offered 
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in  increasing  number  by  graduate  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
spirit  has  moved  you  these  will  not  be  decisive  factors. 

In  the  end,  whether  you  choose  to  go  beyond  the  bachelor  s  degree  or  not,  and 
whatever  profession  or  job  will  be  yours,  the  power  of  critical  thought  and  feeling, 
the  “sense  for  style,”  which  your  studies  in  French  should  shape  in  you  ought,  ideally 
speaking,  to  become  a  lasting  part  of  your  mature  personality.  "A  cultivated  intel¬ 
lect,”  writes  Newman,  “because  it  is  a  good  in  itself,  brings  with  it  a  power  and  a 
grace  to  every  work  and  occupation  which  it  undertakes,  and  enables  us  to  be  more 
useful,  and  to  a  gpreater  number.”  If  research  is  a  specialized  taste  for  intellectual 
adventure,”  education  itself  is  a  “discipline  for  the  adventure  of  life”  (Whitehead). 
Your  majoring  in  French  will  be  a  valuable  part  of  that  discipline. 

VI.  French  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Program 


In  mastering  French  you  are  creating  your  "second  self,”  your  “French  self,”  France 
being  harmonized  in  you  with  all  that  is  finest  in  your  American  heritage.  You  are 
entering,  like  so  many  Americans  before  you,  both  great  and  obscure,  a  magnificent 
realm  of  the  human  spirit.  At  the  heart  of  that  realm  awaits  for  your  special  delight 
the  literature  of  France.  All  your  struggles  to  speak  like  a  native,  to  master  the  most 
subtle  works  of  prose  and  poetry,  or  to  make  the  names  and  dates  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  mean  more  than  names  and  dates  will  have  been  rewarded  by  your  discovery  of 
the  special  flavor,  the  cachet,  of  that  literature:  an  absorbing  interest  in  uncovering 
the  motives  of  human  behavior,  which  has  made  almost  all  its  great  writers  mo¬ 
ralistes;  a  volonté  de  voir  clair,  to  translate  even  the  most  intensely  emotional  experi¬ 
ence  into  terms  that  may  be  grasped  by  the  intellect;  yet,  for  all  this,  an  un-Cartesian 
willingness,  in  some  of  its  visionaries,  to  hover  over  the  wild  abyss  of  the  irrational, 
to  sound  the  depths  and  heights:  finally,  even  where  disorder  may  seem  to  prevail,  a 
sense  of  formal  perfection,  of  harmony  and  equilibrium,  in  the  work  of  art. 

Indeed,  in  the  man-made  work  of  any  kind.  For  here,  in  this  last  trait,  may  per- 
•haps  be  found  the  most  characteristic  gift  of  France.  (You  may  not  agree;  you  may 
prefer  to  single  out  others.)  Here,  in  the  French  pride  of  form,  may  be  the  link  be¬ 
tween  so  many  diverse  aspects  of  French  culture;  landscape  and  garden  and  chateau, 
the  product  of  the  artisan’s  craft,  the  mathematical  system,  the  scientific  theory,  the 
literary  or  artistic  work.  These  all  reveal  the  dominant  French  sense  of  the  value  of 
proportion,  of  balance,  of  economy:  and  this,  in  the  end,  is  an  esthetic  value.  Per¬ 
haps  even  life  itself,  the  French  seem  at  times  to  suggest,  can  be  turned  into  an  “in¬ 
telligent  work  of  art”  (Luethy).  “All  art,”  writes  Malraux,  “begins  with  die  struggle 
against  chaos.”  Few  cultures  have  been  more  profoundly  aware  of  this  than  the 

The  greatness  of  France  has,  of  course,  its  limitations,  and  these  will  also  be  part 
of  your  discovery.  What  did  Henry  Adams  have  in  mind  when  he  remarked,  “France 
has  the  drawback  that  there  are  no  Frenchmen”?  What  portion  of  truth  is  there  in 
the  quip  of  the  English  economist  and  political  writer,  Walter  Bagehot,  which 
WooLw  Wilson  was  fond  of  quoting:  “The  French  can  say  anything  but  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say”?  Yet  even  if  the  French  lived  up  to  their  ideal  perfectly  or  succumbed 
less  frequently  to  mere  rhetoric  and  verbalism,  not  to  mention  other  more  grievous 
faults,  their  vision  of  life  would  be  at  best  imperfect.  What,  from  within  a  given 
culture  is  taken  to  be  the  nature  of  things,  seen  from  outside  is  often  only  “la  ma¬ 
nière  de  sentir  d’un  peuple”  (Madame  Necker  de  Saussure).  No  single  culture. 
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French,  American,  or  other,  no  single  civilization.  Western  or  Eastern  or  what  have 
you,  can  lay  claim  to  speak  for  all  humanity. 

The  sober  truth  is,  nevertheless,  that  few  cultures  can  lay  such  a  valid  claim  as 
that  of  France  to  belong  to  the  very  core  of  your  liberal  arts  training.  “However  we 
approach  the  problem,’’  wrote  Georges  Duhamel,  “it  will  appear  that  France  has  been 
absent  from  none  of  the  adventures,  none  of  the  enterprises,  none  of  the  triumphs  of 
Western  civilization.  From  its  origins,  from  the  moment  it  began  to  assert  its  existence 
as  a  nation,  down  to  the  bitter  times  in  which  I  write  these  pages  [1943:  defeat  and 
occupation],  France  has  had  a  share,  often  considerable,  often  that  of  an  initiator, 
and  on  the  whole  a  glorious  share,  in  the  search  for  truth,  the  experiences,  the 
works  of  civilization.’’  Crises,  if  not  bitter  times,  continue  in  our  day  for  France,  but 
so  also  does  her  vital  share  in  the  life  of  the  human  spirit. 

One  final  line  of  thought.  Is  not  the  goal  we  have  proposed  for  your  French  studies 
—the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  creations  of  the  French  mind-a  selfish  occupation 
in  a  world  where  two-thirds  of  our  fellow  men  go  to  bed  hungry  and  rise  to  an¬ 
other  day  of  poverty?  Is  this  not  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  “humanities”?  True,  man 
must  have  bread  to  live,  but  he  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Better  a  day  without 
bread,  wrote  Baudelaire,  than  a  day  without  poetry.  If  this  is  an  experience  most  of 
us  would  not  care  to  verify,  you  will  come  to  understand  one  day  the  truth  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  bold  paradox,  for  you  will  have  acquired  the  taste  for  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  nourishment  which  is  the  essence  of  all  education.  Though  you  may  not  be  the 
technicians  and  economists  who  bring  literal  bread  to  the  starving,  you  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  provide  some  share  of  the  higher  nourishment.  As  one  formed  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  which  should,  as  the  name  implies,  give  you  freedom,  you  will  be  able  to 
help  free  others  from  error  and  folly  and  superstition,  and  these  are,  after  all,  no 
lesser  evils  than  hunger  and  poverty.  As  one  formed  in  literature,  you  will  be  kble 
to  convey  something  of  its  life-affirming  and  life-giving  spirit. 

It  was  Socrates,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  whole  concept  o£  the  liberal  arts, 
who  said  that  “the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living.”  Across  the  centuries  in  thé 
Age  of  Enlightenment  a  French  voice,  that  of  Diderot,  echoes  and  reconfirms  his  pro¬ 
found  insight:  “Ce  qu’on  n’a  jamais  mis  en  question  n’a  point  été  prouvé.”  The 
healthy  and  constructive  critical  awareness  which  gives  true  meaning  to  life  trans¬ 
figuring  it,  as  Santayana  has  said,  and  turning  it  “from  a  fatal  process  into  a’ liberal 
art,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  French  experience  in  which  you  will  be  privileged 
to  participate. 
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New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1947.  Succinct  critical  summaries 
of  French  and  other  European  writers  within  the  last  century. 

Talvart,  Hector,  and  Joseph  Place.  Bibliographie  des  auteurs  modernes  de 
langue  française.  Paris:  Editions  de  la  Chronique  des  Lettres  Françaises, 
1931-  .  Proceeding  alphabetically,  this  exhaustive  (rather  than  se¬ 

lective  and  critical,  like  the  “Cabeen”)  work  had  reached  vol.  XIV  and 
the  letter  M  by  1959. 

Thieme,  Hugo  P.  Bibliographie  de  la  littérature  française  de  1800  à  1930. 
3  vols.  Paris:  Droz,  1933.  Vol.  III,  La  Civilisation,  lists  general  works  on 
French  literature  and  its  background.  Continued,  for  period  from  1930 
to  1939,  by  S.  Dreher  and  M.  Rolli,  and  for  period  from  1940  to  1949 
by  Marguerite  L.  Brevet. 

Tilley,  Arthur,  ed.  A  Companion  to  French  Studies.  Cambridge,  England; 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1922.  Cultural  and  historical  background, 
from  16th  century  on.  A  companion  volume  deals  with  Medieval  France. 

B.  Editions  of  Classics: 

Inexpensive  paperbound  editions  of  a  large  number  of  great  French  literary 
works  are  available:  Classiques  Larousse  (selections,  except  for  plays  and 
shorter  works  in  other  genres):  Classiques  Vaubourdolle  (similar  to  La¬ 
rousse);  Classiques  Gamier;  Bibliothèque  de  Cluny;  Collection  Interna- 
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tionale  (Garden  City  Publishing  Co.);  Collection  Pourpre  (numerous  I9th 
and  20th-century  novels);  Le  Livre  de  Poche. 

C.  Some  good  standard  histories  of  French  literature: 

Bcdier,  Joseph,  and  Paul  Hazard,  editors.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise  illustrée.  2  vols.  Paris:  Larousse,  1923—1924.  Revised  edition,  1948— 
1949. 

Calvet,  Jean,  ed.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française.  9  vols.  Paris:  De  Gigord, 
1931-  .  Vols.  II  and  III,  on  Renaissance,  by  Raoul  Morçay,  and  vol. 

IX,  on  Realism,  by  René  Dumesnil,  are  particularly  good. 

Castex,  Pierre-Georges,  and  Paul  Surer,  editors.  Manuel  des  études  littéraires 
fra?içaises.  Paris:  Classiques  Hachette,  1953.  A  series  of  outline  studies, 
more  reliable  and  readable  than  most;  one  volume  each  for  Middle 
Ages,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries.  Well  illustrated.  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  bound  volumes. 

Henriot,  Emile,  ed.  Neuf  siècles  de  littérature  française  des  origines  à  nos 
jouis.  Paris:  Delagrave,  1958.  Contributions  by  eminent  specialists.  Comes 
down  to  1940. 

Jasinski,  René.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française.  2  vols.  Paris:  Boivin,  1947. 
Lanson,  Gustave,  and  Paul  Tuffrau.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française.  Paris: 

Hachette,  1952.  There  is  a  large  illustrated  edition,  1924,  in  2  vols. 
Nitze,  William  A.,  and  E.  Preston  Dargan.  A  History  of  French  Literature, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  3rd  ed..  New  York:  Holt,  1938. 
Ihibaudet,  Albert.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  de  1789  à  nos  jours. 
Paris:  Stock,  1938. 

D.  Briefer  surveys: 

Brereton,  Geoffrey.  A  Short  History  of  French  Literature.  Penguin  Books 

1954.  [Pelican] 

Cazamian,  Louis.  A  History  of  French  Literature.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 

1955.  Available  in  Oxford  paperback. 

Saulnier,  Verdun-Louis.  La  littérature  du  moyen  âge;  La  littérature  de  la 
Renaissance;  La  littérature  du  siècle  classique;  La  littérature  du  siècle 
philosophique;  La  littérature  du  siècle  romantique  [this  last,  one  of  the 
finest  brief  summaries  of  19th  century  French  literature  in  existence]. 
Series  of  excellent  concise  paperback  volumes,  published  by  Presses  Uni¬ 
versitaires  de  France  in  their  collection.  Que  sais-je?  See  catalogue 
printed  in  each  number  for  other  titles  related  to  literature. 

Strachey,  Giles  Lytton.  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate,  1912.  See  also  his  Books  and  Characters,  Harcourt  Brace 

1922,  for  a  brilliant  introduction  to  Racine  and  good  essays  on  the  18th 
century. 

E.  Some  outstanding  anthologies,  books  of  general  scope,  or  introductions  to 

periods: 

Bishop,  Morris,  ed.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature.  2  vols.  New  York-  Har¬ 
court,  Brace,  1955. 

Boisdeffre,  Pierre  de.  Histoire  vivante  de  la  littérature  d'aujourd’hui.  Paris- 
Le  Livre  Contemporain,  1960. 

Braunschvig,  Marcel.  Notre  littérature  étudiée  dans  les  textes.  2  vols.  Paris: 
Colin,  1953.  Literary  history  organized  around  selected  extracts  from 
works;  copious  bibliographies.  Vol.  I:  Des  origines  à  la  fin  du  XVIIe 
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siècle.  Vol.  II:  Le  XVIIIe  et  le  XIXe  Siècle  [to  1850].  A  third  volume, 
La  Littérature  française  contemporaine  étudiée  dans  les  textes,  brings 
the  survey  down  to  1925. 

Brée,  Germaine,  and  Margaret  Guiton.  An  Age  of  Fiction.  The  French  Novel 
from  Gide  to  Camus.  New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1957. 

Clouard,  Henri,  and  Robert  Leggewie,  editors.  Anthologie  de  la  littérature 
française.  2  vols.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960. 

Fellows,  Otis,  and  Norman  Torrey,  eds.  The  Age  of  Enlightenment.  An 
Anthology  of  Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature.  New  York:  Crofts, 
1942. 

Guérard,  Albert.  French  Prophets  of  Yesterday.  A  Study  of  Religious  Thought 
under  the  Second  Empire.  London  and  Leipzig:  Unwin,  1913. 

Guérard,  Albert.  French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  London  and 
Leipzig:  Unwin,  1914. 

Guthrie,  Ramon,  and  George  E.  Diller,  editors.  French  Literature  and 
Thought  since  the  Revolution.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1942. 

Hazard,  Paul.  La  Crise  de  la  conscience  européenne  (1680-1715).  3  vols. 
Paris:  Boivin,  1935. 

Jones,  Percy  M.  French  Introspectives  from  Montaigne  to  Gide.  Cambridge, 
England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1937. 

Lagarde,  André,  and  Laurent  Michard,  editors.  Collection  littéraire.  Les 
grands  auteurs  français  du  programme.  5  vols.  Paris:  Bordas,  1960.  Well 
illustrated. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  and  Neal  Oxenhandler,  eds.  Aspects  of  French  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1961. 

Peyre,  Henri,  Le  Classicisme  français.  New  York:  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran¬ 
çaise,  1942. 

Peyre,  Henri.  The  Contemporary  French  Novel.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1955. 

Poulet,  Georges.  Etudes  sur  le  temps  humain.  Paris:  Plon,  1950. 

Smith,  Horatio.  Masters  of  French  Literature.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Scribner’s,  1937.  Introductory  chapter,  “The  Problem  of  Orienting  One¬ 
self  in  French  Literature,”  of  value  to  French  major. 

Thibaudet,  Albert.  Réflexions  sur  la  critique.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1939. 

Thibaudet,  Albert.  Réflexions  sur  la  littérature.  2  vols.  Paris:  Gallimard, 
1938-1940. 

Thibaudet,  Albert.  Réflexions  sur  le  roman.  6th  ed.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1938. 
These  and  other  books  of  ’Fhibaudet  are  full  of  stimulating  insights. 

F.  On  Literary  Studies  Generally: 

"The  Aims,  Methods,  and  Materials  of  Research  in  the  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures.”  Pamphlet  reprinted  from  PMLA,  LXVII  (October 
1952),  3-37.  Obtainable  for  50^  from  Treasurer  of  MLA,  6  Washington 
Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Auerbach,  Eric.  Mimesis.  The  Representation  of  Reality  in  Western  Litera¬ 
ture.  Trans,  from  German  by  Willard  Trask.  Princeton:  Princeton  U. 
Press,  1953.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  modern  scholarly  criticism;  illu¬ 
mines  a  number  of  key  French  masterpieces;  in  richness  of  methods 
used  (both  “extrinsic”  and  “intrinsic,”  both  historical  and  characterized 
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by  ‘‘close  reading”  of  significant  passages)  provides  a  model  worthy  of 
emulation.  (Available  in  Doubleday  Anchor  Paperback.) 

Bishop,  Morris.  Faith  in  Literature.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  1947. 

Bouvier,  Emile,  and  Pierre  Jourda.  Guide  de  l’étudiant  en  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise.  3rd  ed.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1950. 

Brooks,  Cleanth,  and  Robert  P.  Warren,  editors.  Understanding  Poetry.  An 
Anthology  for  College  Students.  New  York;  Holt,  1940. 

Brooks,  Cleanth,  and  Robert  P.  Warren,  editors.  Understanding  Fiction. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1943. 

Brooks,  Cleanth.  The  Well  Wrought  Urn.  Studies  in  the  Structure  of  Poetry. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1947.  Harvest  Book. 

Cooper,  Lane.  Two  Views  of  Education,  with  Other  Papers  Chiefly  on  the 
Study  of  Literature.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1922. 

Hytier,  Jean.  Les  Arts  de  littérature.  Paris:  Chariot,  1945. 

Lovejoy,  Arthur  O.  The  Great  Chain  of  Being.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1953.  See  especially  ‘‘Introduction:  The  Study 
of  the  History  of  Ideas.” 

Morize,  André.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Literary  History.  With  Special 
Reference  to  Modern  French  Literature.  A  Guide  for  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dents.  Boston:  Ginn,  1922. 

Peyre,  Henri.  Les  générations  littéraires.  Paris:  Boivin,  1948. 

Peyre,  Henri.  Writers  and  Their  Critics.  A  Study  of  Misunderstanding. 
Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1944. 

Rudler,  Gustave.  Les  techniques  de  la  critique  et  de  l’histoire  littéraires  en 
littérature  française  moderne.  Oxford:  1923. 

Wellek,  René,  and  Austin  Warren.  Theory  of  Literature.  New  York:  Har¬ 
court,  Brace,  1949.  Excellent  selective  bibliography.  Final  chapter  deals 
with  ‘‘The  Study  of  Literature  in  the  Graduate  School.”  (Available,  ex¬ 
cept  for  last  chapter,  in  Mentor  Paperback). 

G.  Periodicals: 

Students  of  French  should  consult  the  important  journals  in  the  field.  Pri¬ 
marily  literary  and  scholarly:  Comparative  Literature,  PMLA,  Romanic 
Revieiu,  Yale  French  Studies,  Modern  Language  Quarterly,  Symposium, 
Modern  Language  Review,  Revue  d’Histoire  Littéraire  de  la  France. 
Primarily  pedagogical:  Modern  Language  Journal.  Pedagogical  and  lit¬ 
erary:  French  Review.  French  literary  reviews;  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran¬ 
çaise,  Mercure  de  France,  Table  Ronde,  etc. 

Among  worthwhile  French  newspapers  and  magazines:  Le  Monde,  Le  Figaro, 
Le  Figaro  Littéraire,  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  Paris-Match  (illustrated 
weekly). 

V.  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Study  of  French 

College  Teaching  as  a  Career”  (1958),  pamphlet  available  from  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Cronkhite,  Bernice  B.,  ed.  A.  Handbook  for  College  Teachers.  An  Informal 
Guide.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1950. 

Millett,  Fred  B.  Professor.  Problems  and  Rewards  in  College  Teaching.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1961.  (Career  Book  Series.) 
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The  Graduate  Studen’s  Guide  1960-61.  Columbia  University  Bulletin,  Series 
60,  Number  34.  Part  I  is  of  general  usefulness  to  those  embarking  on 
graduate  study;  see  especially  Chapter  I,  "Orientation,”  on  the  nature 
and  conduct  of  graduate  study,  the  university  community,  and  like 
matters. 

VI.  French  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Program: 

Though  there  is  no  work  dealing  specifically  with  this  subject,  the  following 
works,  among  other  excellent  ones  available,  will  help  the  student  acquire 
greater  understanding  of  the  broad  context— especially  the  humanities  con¬ 
text— in  which  French  should  be  taught: 

Bush,  Douglas.  “The  Humanities.”  Speech  delivered  to  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  October  14,  1954,  and  reprinted  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Key  Reporter,  February,  1955;  Walter  Blair  and  J.  Gerber,  Factual  Prose 
(Scott,  Foresman,  1959);  George  Sanderlin,  College  Reading  (Heath, 
1958),  and  other  anthologies. 

Stevens,  David  H.  The  Changing  Humanities.  An  Appraisal  of  Old  Values 
and  New  Uses.  New  York:  Harper,  1953. 

Whitehead,  Alfred  N.  The  Aims  of  'Education  and  Other  Essays.  New  York: 
New  American  Library,  1955  (Mentor). 

University  of  Colorado 
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Realia  and  information 

Please  note  our  new  address:  972  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Our  November  List  of  materials  avail¬ 
able  through  the  NIB  may  be  had,  free, 
upon  request. 

The  2962  Calendars,  “Images  de 
France,”  now  sell  at  only  $1.35. 

French  posters  will  be  available  in 
January  or  February  1962. 

Break  through 

There  is  a  vicious  circle  in  American 
foreign-language  study:  not  enough  stu¬ 
dents  learn  enough  foreign  language  in 
school  to  want  to  become  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  majors  in  college  and  so  there 
aren’t  enough  college  graduates  wanting 
to  go  into  teaching  to  supply  the  high 
schools  with  teachers  that  might  enable 
the  high  schools  to  offer  enough  foreign 
languages  to  get  a  lot  of  students  excited 
by  this  as  a  field  of  study  and  career. 
A  proposal  to  break  out  of  this  circle 
was  made  by  Indiana  University  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  and 
the  corporation  has  awarded  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  $200,000  for  a  three-year  experi¬ 
ment  to  send  high  school  juniors  with  a 
good  record  in  foreign  language  to  study 
abroad  for  the  summer  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  They  will  go 
to  France,  Mexico,  and  Germany  for  in¬ 
tensive  language  study  and  first-hand 
contact  with  the  culture  of  the  country. 


living  with  native  families  in  small 
towns.  The  number  of  participants  will 
be  limited  at  first  to  eighty  a  year.  The 
hope  is  that  these  students,  with  their 
language  proficiency  markedly  improved 
by  the  intensive  study,  will  return  to 
their  senior  year  of  language  study— and 
be  an  example  to  students  one  or  two 
years  behind  them  who  will  try  to  com¬ 
pete  for  other  scholarships  of  this  sort. 
They  also  hope  that  these  students  will 
enter  college,  take  advanced  language 
work,  and  return  to  the  high  schools  to 
teach  foreign  languages.  One  of  the  de¬ 
vices  used  to  select  students  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  determine  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  it  linguistically 
will  be  the  MLA  Cooperative  Classroom 
Tests  now  being  developed. 

Soviet  NDEA 

Pravda  and  Irvestia  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  of  USSR  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters  with  the  title  "On  Improving  the 
Study  of  Foreign  Languages.” 

“The  Union-republic  Ministries  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  Russian  Republic  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  are  to  im¬ 
prove  the  school  FL  programs  and  are 
to  publish  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years  corresponding  new  text  books,  tak¬ 
ing  particular  care  that  their  content 
makes  the  maximum  contribution  to  de¬ 
veloping  in  students  and  pupils  a  conver¬ 
sational  ability  and  an  ability  to  trans¬ 
late  foreign  texts  without  a  dictionary  .  .  . 
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“The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  has 
decided  that,  in  general-education  schools 
that  have  qualified  FL  teachers  and  the 
necessary  premises,  classes  with  more  than 
twenty-five  pupils  shall  be  divided  into 
two  groups  for  FL  study  .  .  .  The  Union- 
republic  Councils  of  Ministers  have  been 
instructed  to  open  in  1961-65  at  least  700 
additional  general-education  schools  in 
which  a  number  of  subjects  are  taught 
in  FLs,  to  improve  FL  study  in  the 
boarding  schools  . . . 

“The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  has 
asked  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  turning  over  FL  instruction  to 
teachers  of  other  subjects  who  have  a 
poor  command  of  the  FL.  Instructions 
have  been  given  that  FL  teachers  who 
have  insufficient  training  be  assigned  to 
courses  for  raising  their  qualifications  or 
dismissed  in  accordance  with  existing 
legislation,  with  measures  being  taken  for 
their  placement  in  other  jobs  .  . . 

“The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  has 
authorized  the  setting  up  of  groups  for 
study,  taking  into  account  the  desires  of 
parents,  in  kindergartens  and  the  primary 
grades  of  general-education  schools,  and 
has  instructed  the  Russian  Republic  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  and  the  Russian  Re¬ 
public  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
to  draw  up  programs  and  publish  meth¬ 
ods  manuals  for  the  teaching  of  FLs  in 
these  groups  .  .  . 

“Required  classroom  work  in  a  FL  has 
been  set  for  the  majority  of  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  at  at  least  240 
hours  .  .  .  The  USSR  Ministry  of  Higher 
and  Specialized  Secondary  Education  has 
been  instructed  within  a  period  of  two 
months  to  make  changes  in  the  curricula 
of  the  universities  ...  so  that  persons 
graduating  from  them  have  a  fluent  com¬ 
mand  of  a  FL. 

“In  the  higher  schools  that  prepare  FL 
teachers  the  number  of  students  in  the 
groups  for  practical  FL  studies  has  been 
set  at  seven  to  ten,  and  in  all  other  high¬ 
er  schools  at  twelve  to  fifteen  .  .  . 


“The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  has 
asked  that  the  output  of  educational  films 
in  FLs  for  schools  and  specialized  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  be  increased  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  producing  conventional  and  LP 
phonograph  records  and  sound  films  for 
those  studying  FLs.  It  is  envisage  dthat 
broader  use  will  be  made  of  radio  and 
television  for  tbe  study  of  FLs. 

“The  USSR  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers’  State 
Committee  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
Foreign  Countries  have  been  instructed 
to  increase  the  output  of  dictionaries, 
phrase  books,  and  books  and  pamphlets 
containing  stories,  the  finest  modern  and 
classical  works  of  English,  German, 
French  and  Spanish  fiction,  in  both 
adapted  and  original  texts,  for  those 
studying  FLs.” 

NDEA  Regional  Representatives 

There  are  nine  representatives  for 
Higher  Education,  each  of  whom  should 
be  kept  informed  of  FL  activities  in  his 
region.  Region  I,  New  England:  Eino  A. 
Johnson,  DHEW,  120  Boylston  Street, 
Boston  16,  Mass.  Region  II,  Del.,  N.J., 
N.Y.,  Penna.:  David  A.  Dudley,  DHEW, 
42  Broadway,  Room  1200,  New  York  4, 
N.Y.  Region  III,  D.C.,  Ky.,  Md.,  N.C., 
P.R.,  Va.,  Virgin  Islands:  M.  Howard 
Bryant,  DHEW,  700  East  Jefferson  Street, 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Region  IV,  Ala.,  Fla., 
Ga.,  Miss.,  S.C.,  Tenn.:  Albert  Boldt, 
DHEW,  50  7th  Street,  N.E.,  Room  453, 
Atlanta  23,  Ga.  Region  V,  Ill.,  Ind., 
Mich.,  Ohio,  Wise.:  Peter  S.  Mousolite, 
DHEW,  Room  712,  Post  Office  Bldg.,  453 
W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  7,  Ill.  Re¬ 
gion  VI,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Neb., 
N.D.,  S.D.:  George  W.  Rosenolf,  DHEW, 
2302  Federal  Office  Bldg.,  911  Walnut 
Street,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  Region  VII, 
Ark.,  La.,  N.M.,  Okla.,  Texas:  Howard 
M.  Kreitzer,  DHEW,  1114  Commerce 
Street,  Dallas  2,  Texas.  Region  VIII, 
Colo.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Utah,  Wyo.:  Carroll 
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V.  Galbreath,  DREW,  621  17th  Street, 
Room  551,  Denver  2,  Colo.  Region  IX, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Cal.,  Cuam,  Hawaii,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Oregon,  Wash.:  Robert  E.  McCon¬ 
nell,  DREW,  447  Federal  Office  Bldg., 
Civic  Center,  San  Francisco  4,  Cal. 

College-bound  Majority 

Latest  word  from  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  that  66.8  per  cent  of  1956’s 
high-school  freshmen  graduated  in  1960 
and  that  52.8  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
went  to  college.  Since  87.2  per  cent  of 
our  accredited  colleges  require  some 
knowledge  of  a  modern  FL  for  the  B.A. 
degree,  every  high-school  freshman  should 
be  urged  to  start  studying  a  FL  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  and  every  high 
school  should  offer  a  four-year  sequence 
in  at  least  one  modem  language. 

New  Crop 

The  fourteenth  annual  National  Teach¬ 
er  Supply  and  Demand  Report  published 
by  the  Research  Division  of  the  NE  A  es¬ 
timates  that,  of  nearly  140,000  eligible 
teachers  graduating  in  June  1961,  about 
102,000  will  be  teaching  this  fall.  New 
FL  teachers  will  show  the  greatest  gain 
over  last  year,  an  increase  of  26.5  per 
cent  (mathematics  18.2:  English  14.7).  Of 
the  2,756  potential  FL  teachers,  1,194 
majored  in  French,  897  in  Spanish,  303 
in  Latin,  240  in  German,  23  in  Russian, 
and  99  in  other  FLs. 

Fellowships  for  Study  Abroad 

Foreign  Governments  and  universities 
will  offer  200  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  in  fifteen  countries.  The  awards 
will  be  made  through  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  800  Second  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Applications  are 
now  available.  These  fellowships  cover 
tuition  costs  and  varying  amounts  for 
living  expenses  for  study  in  universities 
in  France  and  other  countries.  Students 


applying  for  such  fellowships  may  apply 
for  a  Fulbright  Travel  Grant  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  fellowships. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  for  full  year  programs 
with  the  Institute  of  European  Studies 
are  offered  to  American  College  under¬ 
graduates  on  the  basis  of  need  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

The  Honors  Program  in  Contemporary 
European  Civilization  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  general  education  to  sophomores 
and  juniors.  French  language  instruction 
and  seminar  courses  in  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  literature,  and  political  science  are 
complemented  by  electives  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris.  Residence  is  in  a  Parisian 
home.  Two  field-study  trips  help  students 
to  know  European  culture  thoroughly. 
Application  deadline:  February  1,  1962. 
Announcement  of  Awards:  April  1,  1962. 
For  further  information,  write  to  Insti¬ 
tute  of  European  Studies,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

French  Folklore  Society 

Mrs.  Jeannine  Dawson,  secretary  of  the 
French  Folklore  Society  informs  us  that 
her  address  has  changed  to  4067  Solana 
Drive,  Palo  Alto,  California.  The  French 
Folklore  Society  has  publications  on 
French  folkloric  dances,  songs  and  cos¬ 
tumes  available  to  teachers  of  French. 

News  from  France 

10,000,000  Students 

For  the  first  time  in  France  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  schools  exceeds  10,000,000.  There 
were,  this  fall,  8,300,000  students  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  1,800,000  in  private  in¬ 
stitutions. 

There  were  235,000  students  in  higher 
education  institutions  not  counting  the 
25,0000  students  enrolled  in  the  “grandes 


NIB 

écoles”  such  as  "Polytechnique,”  "Cen¬ 
trale,”  "Ecole  Normale  Supérieure,”  "Na¬ 
vale,”  "Aeronautique,”  etc. 

11,060  new  teaching  positions  were  cre¬ 
ated  this  year. 

French  novel  still  going  strong 

French  publishing  firms  are  bracing  up 
for  the  literary  prize  season  and  pouring 
some  60  new  novels  into  the  competition. 
Some  come  from  already  well  known  nov¬ 
elists: 

Philippe  Sobers:  Le  Parc  (Le  Seuil) 
Bruno  Gay-Lussac:  La  Peur  (Gallimard) 
Guy  Le  Clech:  Une  Folle  Joie  (Grasset) 
François  Ponthier:  L’Homme  à  la  cui¬ 
rasse  (Laffont) 

Yvonne  Chauffin:  Le  Carrelage  (Fayard) 
Georges  Ketman:  Theodore,  roi  de  Corse 
(Plon) 

Yves  Gibeau:  La  Guerre  c’est  la  guerre 
(Calman-Lévy) 

Guy  Ponce  de  Leon:  Acier  (Julliard) 

Some  are  signed  by  journalists: 

Jean  Gau:  La  Pitié  de  Dieu  (Gallimard) 
Yves  Grosrichard:  Le  Haut  du  pavé  (Gal¬ 
limard) 

Jean  Laborde:  Un  Homme  à  part  entière 
(Plon) 

A.  Aycard:  Les  Petits  Chinois  (Denoel) 
Jean  Lartéguy:  Les  Prétoriens  (Presses  de 
la  Cité) 

Among  the  beginners  the  favorites  are: 

Jean  Pierre  Chabrol:  Les  Fous  de  Dieu 
(Gallimard)  (on  the  Camisards) 

Georges  Bordonove:  Requiem  pour  Gilles 
(Juillard)  (On  Gilles  de  Rais) 

Zoë  Oldenbourg:  Les  Cités  Charnelles 
(Gallimard)  (on  the  Cathars) 

A  few  award  winners  of  preceding  years 
are  trying  their  luck  again: 

Paul  Guimard  (Prix  Interallié  1957): 
L’Ironie  du  sort  (Denoel) 
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Vintilia  Horia  (ex-Goncourt  1960):  Le 
Chevalier  de  la  résignation  (Fayard) 
Henri  Thomas  (Prix  Médicis  1960):  Le 
Promontoire  (Gallimard) 

Some  old-timers  are  coming  back: 

Emmanuel  Roblès:  Le  Vésuve  (Le  Seuil) 
Michel  Mohrt:  La  Prison  maritime  (Gal¬ 
limard) 

Georges-Emmannuel  Clancier:  La  Der¬ 
nière  Saison  (Laffont) 

Cinema 

A  French  film  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  at  the  Venice  Film  Festival:  L’An¬ 
née  dernière  à  Marienbad,  script  by 
Robbe-Grillet,  was  directed  by  Alain  Res¬ 
nais  {Hiroshima  mon  amour).  A  French 
actress,  Suzanne  Flon,  received  the  award 
for  the  best  feminine  interpretation  for 
her  part  in  a  Yugoslav  film. 

Jean-Pierre  Melville,  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nouvelle  vague,  has  adapted 
Beatrice  Beck’s  Leon  Morin,  prêtre  (which 
had  won  her  the  Goncourt  Prize  in  1952); 
Jean  Paul  Belmond  {A  bout  de  souffle) 
plays  the  part  of  the  priest,  and  Em¬ 
manuelle  Riva  {Hiroshima  mon  amour) 
has  the  feminine  lead.  Alexandre  Astruc 
is  working  on  an  adaptation  of  Flaubert’s 
Education  Sentimentale.  In  Les  Mauvais 
Coups  Simone  Signoret  declaims  on  the 
sad  business  of  passing  forty.  Jean-Luc 
Godard  {A  bout  de  souffle)  has  directed 
a  comedy.  Une  Femme  est  une  femme 
starring  Jean  Paul  Belmondo  and  Jean- 
Claude  Brialy. 

Art 

Long  the  art  center  of  the  world,  Paris 
today  has  362  art  galleries,  25  museums, 
30  art  academies  and  22  yearly  art  prizes. 
Some  ten  thousand  artists  make  Paris 
their  home;  they  provide  a  living  for  207 
frame-makers  and  82  dealers  in  art  ma¬ 
terials.  At  least  one  out  of  five  Parisians 
attends  one  or  more  major  art  exhibi¬ 
tions  each  year. 

Shotgun  Painting.  Miss  Niki  de  Saint- 
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Phalle  is  the  inventor  of  this  new  kind 
of  painting  that  must  be  finished  by  the 
spectators  with  the  aid  of  rifle  bullets 
fired  at  the  canvas.  She  uses  a  few  eggs 
and  plastic  bags  containing  paint  or  ink 
which  she  imbeds  in  a  shallow  box  which 
she  then  fills  with  plaster.  Next,  she 
paints  the  plaster  surface,  decorates  it 
with  discarded  objects  and  lets  the  spec¬ 
tator  shoot  at  the  whole  with  a  riflel 
Other  noted  art  exhibits  include  early 
paintings  by  Hartung  (a  native  German 
who  has  been  living  in  France  since 
1935),  gold  hammered  plates  and  trays  by 
goldsmith  François  Hugo  (a  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Victor  Hugo),  ultra-realistic  paint¬ 
ings  by  avant-garde  Jean  Helion,  pastel 
color  geometric  compositions  by  Philippe 
Hosiasson  (a  French  painter  born  in  Rus¬ 


sia),  Chagall’s  stainged-glass  windows  for 
the  Medical  Center  of  Jerusalem  in  Is¬ 
rael,  Georges  Mathieu’s  “Attila  series”: 
Attila’s  last  Feast,  Hildico,  301st  wife  of 
Attila,  Princes  Honoria’s  Ring,  etc.,  a 
large  show  of  the  19th-century,  symbol¬ 
ist,  ultra-romantic,  morbid,  surrealistic 
painter  Gustave  Moreau. 

Le  Corbusier  has  received  the  Frank 
P.  Brown  Medal  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  “for  a  lifetime  of  creative  leadership 
in  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  as  exemplified  by  his  concept 
of  human  scale,  free  plan,  pillar  founda¬ 
tion  glass  walls,  sun  breaks  and  roof 
terraces;  his  city  planning  as  exemplified 
by  the  vertical  city  concept  and  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  sculptor 
and  painter.” 
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SON  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

,A  Contemporary  Life  of  Louis  the  Pious 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  CAROLINGIAN  LATIN  BY  ALLEN  CABANISS 

The  legendary  exploits  of  Charlemagne  have  captured  the  imagination  of 
scholars  and  writers  for  centuries,  while  the  remarkable  record  of  his  son, 
Louis  I  of  France,  has  gone  almost  unnoticed. 

This  first  English  translation  of  a  biography  written  by  an  unidentified 
member  of  Louis’  court  reveals  a  king  who  was  no  incompetent,  but  a 
skillful  and  resourceful  monarch  who  dealt  with  attack  by  enemies  from 
without,  and  revolt  sparked  by  his  quarrelsome,  ambitious  sons  from 
within,  with  equal  boldness. 

There  is  a  zest  and  freshness  in  Dr.  Cabaniss’s  meticulously  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  that  brings  the  people  in  this  biography  to  vivid  life  and  recaptures 
the  color  and  conflict  of  the  medieval  period  of  Louis’  reign,  from  814  to  840. 


In  the  fascinating  introduction.  Dr.  Cabaniss  speculates  on  the  identity  of 
the  biographer,  surveys  the  historical  setting  of  Louis’  reign,  and  reappraises 
the  place  history  has  given  to  this  worthy  son  of  Charlemagne^ 


188  pages,  notes,  index.  $4.50 

Allen  Cabaniss  is  head  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  a  noted  authority  on  the  medieval  period. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

SYRACUSE  10,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


BIARRITZ  AND 
PARIS 


SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 
1962-63 


STAFFING;  Resident  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  College 
French  Department. 

Female  Assistant  Director  serves  as  adviser  to  women. 

ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  40  students. 

Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  French, 
and  in  particular  for  those  planning  careers  in  teaching,  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice,  or  international  relations. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed  their 
sophomore  year  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  special  cases  to  others. 

INSTRUCTION;  Biarritz:  Preliminary  six-week  session  devoted  to  the 
French  language,  educational  system,  and  civilization. 

Paris:  Required  courses  in  language,  literature,  phonetics  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  various  Institutes. 

Special  Hamilton  College  Junion  Year  courses  in  language  and 
contemporary  theater. 

Elective  courses  in  allied  fields. 

Assistants  to  supplement  the  courses. 

ACCOMMODATIONS;  Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes. 

CREDITS;  One  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  College  transfer  credits 
obtainable. 

EXPENSES:  Over-all  cost  of  approximately  $2,400  includes  round-trip 
transportation  via  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS;  Limited  scholarship  aid  is  available.  New  York  State 
University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 


Director,  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  in  France 


Hamilton  College 


Qinton,  New  York 
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nouveautés 

Petit  Larousse 

1962  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 

$5.25  Postpaid. 


LAROUSSE 

Vient  de  paraître: 

DICTIONNAIRE 

des  proverbes,  sentences  et  maximes 

par  MAURICE  MALOUX 


Près  de  dix  années  ont  été  nécessaires  pour  réunir  la  docu¬ 
mentation.  Pittoresque  et  instructive  anthologie.  Méthode 
de  classement  originale  qui  permet  au  lecteur  de  trouver 
rapidement  les  textes  du  domaine  de  son  intérêt. 

1  volume  relié  pleine  toile  (13^  x  20  cm),  648  pages;  table 
analogique,  index,  bibliographie.  Price.  $4.üü 

DANS  LA  MEME  COLLECTION  DE  DICTIONNAIRES 
LAROUSSE: 


DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  ^ES  L^U^ONS  EI^N- 
rATQFS  -  dictionnaire  DES  SYNONYMES  —  DIC- 
tSaIRE  analogique  -  DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTY¬ 
MOLOGIQUE  —  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ANCIEN  FRAN¬ 
ÇAIS 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Sole  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse  in  the  U.S.A. 
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PATHE  SCOPE — BERLITZ 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

^^Education  isn’t  play — and  it  can’t  be  made  to  look  like  play. 
It  is  hard,  hard  work.  But  it  can  be  made  interesting  work.” 

Thomas  A.  Edison 


Language  learning  is  much  like  Edison’s  approach  to  the  mastery 
of  a  problem.  Only  through  much  repetition — both  hearing  and  speak¬ 
ing — of  correct  language  patterns  can  a  student  really  master  a  lan¬ 
guage.  The  “hard,  hard  work”  of  language  practice  can  discourage 
many  students,  but  there  is  something  that  will  make  the  hard  work 
of  language  learning  interesting  for  your  students. 

Through  the  combined  mediums  of  color  filmstrips  photographed 
entirely  in  France,  and  narrations  recorded  by  native  speakers,  the 
PATHESCOPE-BERUTZ  AUDIO  VISUAL  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SE¬ 
RIES  has  provided  the  necessary  motivation  and  interest  for  students 
in  hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges  to  want  to  practice  French. 

Taped  USTENING  COMPREHENSION  TESTS,  for  use  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  each  lesson  of  the  language  series  are  now  available.  Pre¬ 
tested  in  actual  classroom  use,  these  tests  are  ideal  for  classroom  or 
language  laboratory. 

The  educational  values  of  these  tests  include  student  motivation, 
an  objective  means  of  evaluating  audio  skills,  reinforcement  of  correct 
language  patterns  and  vocabulary,  and  training  students  for  taking 
standardized  aural  comprehension  tests. 

The  French  Language  Series  and  the  Listening  Comprehension 
Tests  are  available  for  purchase  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 


For  more  detailed  information,  please  write  to: 


PATHESCOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 

71  Weyman  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
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. . .  regarded  as  standard  for  nearly  seventy 
years ...  is  used  constantly  at  these 
colleges  and  universities: 

Antioch  College  •  Arizona  State  University  (Tempe)  •  Brandeis  University  •  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  •  Catholic  University  of  America  •  Centenary  College  •  Colorado  State  University  • 
Columbia  University  •  Dartmouth  College  •  Davidson  College  •  Drew  University  •  Duke 
University  •  Florida  State  University  •  Fordham  University  •  Georgetown  University  • 
Harpur  College  •  Harvard  University  •  Hofstra  College  •  Hollins  College  •  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Johns  Hopkins  University  •  Louisiana  State  University  •  Michigan  State  University 

•  Millsaps  College  •  Montana  State  University  •  New  York  University  •  Northwestern 
University  •  Ohio  State  University  •  Portland  State  College  •  Princeton  University  •  Queens 
College  (N.  Y.)  •  Rice  University  •  Rutgers— The  State  University  •  St.  John’s  University 
(Minn.)  •  St.  Michael’s  College  (Vt.)  •  Smith  College  •  Southern  Illinois  University  •  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  •  Stanford  University  •  Syracuse  University  •  Temple  University 

•  Texas  Technological  College  •  U.S.A.F.I.*  University  of  Alabama  •  University  of  Buffalo 

•  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  •  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles)  •  University  of 
Chicago  •  University  of  Colorado  •  University  of  Florida  •  University  of  Hawaii  •  Univer¬ 
sity  of  lilinois  •  University  of  Kansas  •  University  of  Kentucky  •  University  of  Maryland  • 
University  of  Michigan  •  University  of  Minnesota  •  University  of  Missouri  •  University  of 
North  Carolina  •  University  of  Notre  Dame  •  University  of  Oregon  •  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University  of  Rhode  Island  •  University  of  Rochester 

•  University  of  Texas  •  University  of  Utah  •  University  of  Vermont  •  University  of  Virginia 

•  University  of  Washington  •  University  of  Wisconsin  •  Utah  State  University  •  Washington 
University  •  Wayne  State  University  •  West  Virginia  University  •  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Whitman  College  •  Yale  University 


At  all  bookstores 
$5.00,  indexed  $5.75 


FUNK&WAGNALLS 


163  East  24th  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Now  ready... 

Two  French  texts  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  increases  the  student’s 
skill  and  gives  him  systematic  cultur¬ 
al  information.  These  texts  impart 
thorough  competence  in  French  by 
giving  the  student  skill  in  acquiring 
the  characteristic  structural  patterns 
which  mold  the  language. 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tapes 
$98.00  net 

FRANÇAIS,  Cours  Moyen, 
Civilisation 

By  Leon  Dostert  with 
Jacqueline  Lindenfeld 
Text:  336  pages,  .$4.95  list 

Recordings:  24  Magnetic  Tapes 
$168.00  net 

Wall  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 

language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 

$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  saüings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

,  250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
the  Review — it  helps 


3812  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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JThe  ONLY  audîo-vîsual 
language  course  APPROVED  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Education 

VOIX  ET  IMAGES  DE  FRANCE 


Available  in  the  U.  S.A.  at  last  is  this 
world-famous  French  course  developed  by 
Rivenc  and Guberina  with  the  C.R.E.D.I.F. 
in  Saint-Cloud,  France.  A  full  year’s  course 
for  beginners  (high  school  or  college 
level),  this  program  will  delight  student 
and  teacher  alike  witli  its  perfectly  exe¬ 


cuted  content.  Only  the  French  could 
produce  such  a  gemi  Ten  years  in  the 
making!  Classroom-tested  in  many  coim- 
tries,  and  proved  the  finest! 

Complete  with  filmstrips  and  classroom 
tapes  $160.00;  with  laboratory  tapes  in 
addition  $220.00. 


Also  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
Rivenc  and  Guberina,  and  now  available,  are 
three  more  of  the  world’s  finest  language 
teaching  courses  based  upon  the  same  lin¬ 
guistic  and  psychological  researches,  and 
statistical  studies  of  word  frequency  and 
grammatical  usage: 

LE  FRANÇAIS  PAR  LA  METHODE  AUDIO¬ 
VISUELLE  ^Chiffon-Didier  Audio-Visual 
French  Course) 

DEUTSCH  DURCH  AUDIO-VISUELLE 
METHODE  ^Chilton -Didier  Audio-Visual 
German  Course) 

RUSSIAN  BY  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  METHOD 
(Chifton-Didier  Audio-Visual  Russian 
Course) 

These  versatile  courses  were  designed  with 
all  kinds  of  teaching  situations  in  mind,  and 
may  be  successfully  used  (  1  )  in  a  classroom 
with  or  without  a  laboratory;  (2)  or  in  any 
of  the  three  types  of  laboratories  now  in  use; 
and  tlie  materials  may  be  used  as  (3)  text¬ 
book  with  tapes  (  or  records  ) ,  (  4  )  filmstriiw 
only  with  tapes  (  or  records  ) .  Complete  year  s 
course  with  filmstrips  and  records  $125.00, 
with  filmstrips  and  tapes  $145.00.  Coordi¬ 
nated  text  for  any  course  $3.00  less  educa¬ 
tional  discount.  All  lessons  in  filmstrips  and 
texts  are  in  full  color,  the  grammatical  units 
in  black  and  white.  Cultural  content  is  built 
right  into  each  course  and  enriched  through 
use  of  foreign  artists  and  expert  native  voices 
from  each  of  the  countries  .These  audio-visual 
courses  provide  the  best  introduction  to  a 
foreign  language  and  may  be  used  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  conjunction  with  another 
“textbook  oriented’’  course,  depending  upon 


the  local  situation.  (  16mm  sound  track  films 
in  color,  available  on  rental  or  purchase,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  depth  of  saturation  in  the 
language.  ) 

Already  adopted  by:  Notre  Dame  Univer¬ 
sity,  Emory  University,  Piedmont  Public 
Schools,  The  Hill  School,  Rosary  College, 
Windsor  Mountain  School,  Westtown  School, 
The  Felician  College,  Raima  High  School, 
The  French  Institute,  Good  Counsel  High 
School,  Cheltenham  Township  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Albany  California  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  others. 


DF"  Do  not  confuse  Chilton-Vidier  audio¬ 
visual  courses  with  any  other  type  of  lan¬ 
guage  program,  with  or  without  filmstrips 
and  recordings.  The  visual  and  acoustic 
images  are  the  heart  of  these  programs  in 
which  no  English  is  used  to  hinder  the 
rapid  fusion  of  symbol  and  word.  The  stu¬ 
dent  learns  to  think. in  the  foreign  idiom 
because  it  is  presented  to  him  in  the  same 
way  that  he  learned  his  “mother  tongue”. 
Only  the  Chilton-Didier  method  cuts 
learning  time  and  gives  the  same  results 
as  if  the  student  were  living  in  the  land 
of  his  language  choice. 


Write,  wire,  or  phone  collect,  for  sample  lessons 
tape  and  filmstrip. 

CHILTON  BOOKS 

Language  Department 
56th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 


CLASSROOMS  ABROAD  IN  FRENCH 

a  serious  program  of  summer  language  study 

BESANÇON:  Teachers  and  student-teachers 

I  «4  weeks  of  specially  organized  intensive  classes,  4  hours  a  day,  in  groups  of  9, 

given  by  qualified  native  professors,  emphasizing  language  drill  and  utilizing  the 
University  of  Besançon  language  laboratory. 

•  Additional  4  weeks  of  participation  in  August  seminars.  Stage  de  Perfectionnement 
des  Professeurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger,  dealing  primarily  with  pedagogical  prob¬ 
lems,  conducted  by  leading  French  authorities. 

•  Residence  and  meals  in  French  families. 

•  Several  visits  weekly  to  museums,  sights,  festivals,  theatre,  concerts. 

•  Four  2V!-day  weekend  excursions  to  Alsace,  the  Alps,  Provence  and  Switzerland. 

•  5%  reduction  to  teachers. 

GRENOBLE,  NEUCHÂTEL  and  PAU:  Advanced, 
intermediate  and  elementary  students 

I»  7-week  program  with  family  living,  weekend  excursions  and  cultural  activities,  as  above. 

•  120-160  hours  of  private  classes  in  language,  literature  and  civilization,  in  groups  of 
8  to  12. 

•  Enrollment  at  University  of  Grenoble,  Neuchâtel  or  Pau;  participation  in  all  regular 
lectures  and  student  activities. 

•  Terminating  in  optional  2-week  tour  of  France  or  French-speaking  countries. 

Administration:  John  K.  Simon,  Yale  University 


Detailed  brochure  from 

CLASSROOMS  ABROAD  iiCei™ 


LIVRES  FRANÇAIS 

D’OCCASION 


LITTÉRATURE  FRANÇAISE 

(Textes  et  études  diverses) 


Demandez  nos  listes  —  Envoi  gratuit 


LE  BOUQUINISTE:  CP  653  HV-QUEBEC,  4  (Canada) 

(Membre  du  “Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne”  de  France.) 
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Aux  professeurs  de  français 

HACHETTE 

offre  une  ganrnie  complète  d’ouvrages  pour  tous  les  degrés 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

HAMEAU  •  Je  Lis,  Tu  Lis. 

MAUGER,  GOUGENHEIM  ®  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  I 
ROBIN  ET  BERGEAUD  O  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  Directe  Vol.  I 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

MAUGER  •  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises 

Vol.  I,  n  and  IV 

MAUGER  GOUGENHEIM  ®  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  II 
ROBIN  &  BERGEAUD  ®  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  directe  Vol.  II 

COLLEGES 

MAUGER  O  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises  Vol.  II  to  IV 

CASTEX  ET  SURER  ®  Manuel  des  Etudes  littéraires  françaises 

LANSON  ET  TUFFRAU  ®  Manuel  illustré  d’Histoire  de  la  littérature 

française. 

Outre  ces  ouvrages  spécialement  préparés  pour  les  élèves  non  franco¬ 
phones,  HACHETTE  publie  de  nombreux  ouvrages  de  lecture,  grammaires 
et  dictioimaires. 

Spécimens  et  catalogues  disponibles  sur  demande  au 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI®.  —  France  — 

ou  auprès  de  notre  Représentant  aux  U. S. A. 

1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 
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RIONS  ENSEMBLE 

by  H.  L.  HUMPHREYS  and  M.  SANOUILLET 
In  April  1957  the  French  Review  said: 

“This  happy  little  volume  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  finding 
its  way  into  the  classroom  and  should  very  soon  occupy  an  enviable 
position  in  the  repertory  of  French  readers.  Perhaps,  more  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  it  succeeds  in  combining  a  verbal  economy  with  a 
laudably  judicious  selection  of  Gallic  wit  running  the  gamut  from 
the  farce  through  Voltaire  to  Tristan  Bernard.  Also,  are  included 
anecdotes  more  contemporary  and  international  in  appeal  such  as 
the  one  to  do  with  a  British  bomber  pilot  caught  in  a  flak  barrage 
over  Switzerland  during  the  last  war. 

Rions  Ensemble  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  concise 
composite  of  the  patent  varieties  of  the  French  comic  tradition  to  the 
first  year  student,  but  from  a  purely  linguistic  standpoint  it  has  the 
virtue  of  introducing  him  gradually  to  a  practical  vocabulary  the  more 
assimilable  because  of  its  humorous  context.  The  disparate  character 
of  these  tersely  couched  jests  (twenty-five  in  all)  makes  for  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  vocables  of  both  literary  and  technical  connota¬ 
tion.  The  student,  in  addition  to  this  painless  if  not  enjoyable  process 
of  word  building,  will  also  profit  from  the  exercises  based  on  the 
stories  in  the  back  of  the  volume.  Unfortunately  lacking  in  many 
readers,  this  added  help  gives  the  student  a  chance  to  manipulate 
some  of  the  2500  odd  words  in  his  answers  to  questions,  short  essay 
projects,  and  translations  based  on  the  anecdotal  content. 

Nor  are  the  virtues  of  the  book  limited  to  merely  the  visual  contact 
with  the  language.  The  comfortable  and  intimate  conversational  style 
of  the  stories  makes  their  oral  reading  a  pleasure  and  the  extensive 
use  of  dialogue  easily  allows,  at  the  teacher’s  discretion,  for  a  simple 
dramatization  of  the  proceedings. 

To  facilitate  the  aural-oral  use  of  the  book,  the  publishers  have 
arranged  for  a  recording  upon  long-play  records  of  the  entire  volume. 
In  three  and  one  half  hours’  time  the  pupil  may  listen  to  a  clear  and 
deliberate  rendition  of  each  piece. 

This  review  would  in  no  wise  be  complete  without  making  due 
mention  of  Antje  Finger’s  excellent  sketches  which  serve  to  epitomize 
and  intensify  the  comic  element  present  in  everyone  of  these  choice 
twenty-five.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  conceive  of  a  French  reader  that 
fulfills  so  completely  the  perennial  dictum  of  esthetics;  ‘Dulce  utile.’  ’’ 

vi  -}“  222  pages  Line  drawings  41/^  x  61/^  paper  $1.10 

cloth  $1.95 

Complete  set  of  L.  P.  records  $25.00 

This  book,  together  with  the  records,  is  available  from  stock  held  in 
the  United  States.  This  means  that  teachers  in  the  United  States  can 
obtain  copies  without  having  to  clear  through  Customs. 

University  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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FRENCH  SHEET  MUSIC 

(WITH  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT) 

Some  popular  titles:  Noël  blanc  (White  Christmas);  Vive  le  vent 
(Jingle  Bells);  La  Seine;  Mile  de  Paris;  La  vie  en  rose;  Milord;  L’âme 
des  poètes;  Mon  oncle;  Cerisier  rose  et  pommier  blanc;  Domino; 
C'est  le  printemps;  Le  fiacre;  Les  feuilles  mortes;  La  petite  diligence, 

75^  a  copy. 

Please  ask  for  our  list 

RECORDS 

Our  catalogue  lists  a  wide,  carefully  chosen  selection  of  children's 
recordings,  songs,  theatre,  poetry,  opera,  prose  readings,  language 
instruction.  Please  ask  for  a  copy  —  no  charge,  of  course. 

NEW  RELEASE:  a  beautiful  new  recording  by  the  distinguished 
baritone  Martial  Singher.  He  sings  18  songs,  both  traditional 
and  modern,  covering  a  wide  range  of  mood  and  theme,  including 
a  stirring  rendition  of  La  Marseillaise;  la  Madelon;  Ma  Nor¬ 
mandie;  Plaisir  d’amour;  Les  noces  du  papillon;  la  Carmagnole; 
Tout  va  très  bien,  etc.  12"  LP,  text  and  translations.  $4.4^ 

PERIODICALS 

Paris-Match;  Réalités;  Marie-Claire;  Le  Figaro;  Le  Monde;  L’Express, 
etc.  We  are  subscription  agents  for  ail  French  publications. 

Our  price  list  is  available  on  request. 


LORRAEME  MUSIC  COMPANY 

P,  O.  Box  4131  Long  loland  City  4,  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


Bertrand  Barère: 

A  Reluctant  Terrorist 

By  LEO  GERSHOY 

In  this  biography,  Professor  Gershoy 
analyzes  the  swift-moving,  chaotic 
events  that  threw  the  mild-mannered 
Barère  into  the  company  of  such  ter¬ 
rorists  as  Robespierre,  correcting  the 
historical  condemnation  of  Barère  as 
the  epitome  of  revolutionary  evil,  and 
showing  how  men,  confronted  daily 
by  situations  demanding  immediate 
and  far-reaching  decisions,  were  forced 
to  sacrifice  reason  to  expediency. 


Catholicism  and  Crisis  in 
Modem  France 

French  Catholic  Groups  at  the 
Threshold  of  the  Fifth  Republic 
By  WILLIAM  BOSWORTH 

This  detailed  examination  of  the 
structure  and  composition  of  French 
Catholic  groups  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  affect  temporal  life  presents  a 
wealth  of  material  from  official  ar¬ 
chives  and  files  of  French  Catholic 
periodicals  and  organizations,  supple¬ 
mented  by  direct  interviews  with  key 
personnel  from  a  variety  of  Catholic 
groups. 

408  pages.  Charts,  tables,  maps, 
diagrams.  $8J0 

your  bookstore,  or 

PRESS,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


416  pages.  8  pages  ill.  $8.30 

Order  from 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


Southern  France 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

A  YEAR  ABROAD  OF  INTENSIVE  FRENCH 

With  a  staff  from  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  and  from 

American  universities. 

Also  European  Studies  (in  English)  and  an  Honors  Program 

for  qualified  students. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES, 

at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille, 

21  rue  Gaston  de  Saporta 
Aix-en-Provence,  France 


For  group  participation,  with  accompanying  professor,  write  to  the 

Director. 
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HACHETTE 

présente 

le  PETIT  LITTRÉ 

le  dictionnaire  standard  de  la  langue  française,  abrégé  du  célèbre 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Française”  de  Littré. 

“Rien  ne  manque  à  cet  ouvrage  de  ce  qui  peut  ou  doit 
s’y  trouver”. 

Emile  Littré. 

Un  volume  au  format  10  x  21  cm.  de  2472  pages,  sur 
papier  bible.  Reliure  pleine  toile  décorée  en  trois  couleurs. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI».  —  France  — 

U. s.  ReprMcntatIv*  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


To  the  teachers  of  French 

HACHETTE 

offers  a  wide  reading  scope  of  series  especially  intended  for  supplementary 
at  college  and  university  level. 

Classiques  Illustrés  VaubourdoUe 

150  masterworks  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
XXth  Century,  with  a  complete  critical  commentary. 


Classiques  France 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  French  literature’s  main  works  by  leading 
professors,  including  biography,  analysis  and  comments  by  contemporaries 
and  critics,  and  a  large  iconography. 


Collection  du  Flambeau 

Selected  works  from  the  main  writers  in  France,  in  hard  bindings. 
Recommended  for  both  library  and  student’s  use. 


Ask  for  catalogs  from  your  regular  supplier  or 


DEPARTEMENT  ETRANGER  HACHETTE 


79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 


U.S.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36.  N.Y. 
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Have  you  begun  to  use  the  new  paperback 

COLLECTION  INTERNATIONALE 

in  your  classes? 

PUBLISHED  BY  Doubleday 
Anchor  Books  last  spring, 
these  inexpensive,  handsome  vol¬ 
umes  are  already  in  use  in  many 
American  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Featuring  authoritative  texts, 
completely  in  French,  they  are 
priced  at  only  954  and  $1.45.  Ad¬ 
ditional  titles  will  be  available  in 
July  1962.  Full  details  and  exam¬ 
ination  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publisher  to  help  you 
plan  your  course  material  for  next 
semester. 


TITLES  NOW  AVAILABLE:  Candide  (Vol¬ 
taire)  —  FI,  95^;  Contes'choisis  (Mau¬ 
passant)  —  F9,  $1.45;  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mal  (Baudelaire)  —  F4,  $1.45;  Les 
Liaisons  dangereuses  (Laclos)  —  FIO, 
$1.45;  Madame  Bovary  (Flaubert)  — 
F3,  $1.45;  Pensées  (Pascal)  —  F7, 
$1.45;  Le  Père  Goriot  (Balzac)  —  F8, 
$1.45;  La  Princesse  de  C lèves  (La  Fay¬ 
ette)  —  F2,  95ÿ;  Les  Rêveries  du  Pro¬ 
meneur  solitaire  (Rousseau)  —  F6, 
95^;  Théâtre  de  Molière,  I  (Les  Pré¬ 
cieuses  ridicules,  Sganarelle,  L’École 
des  Maris,  Les  Fâcheux,  L’École  des 
Femmes,  La  Critique  de  l’École  des 
Femmes,  L’Impromptu  de  Versailles, 
Le  Tartuffe)  —  F5,  $1.45. 


POUBLEDAY  &  CO.,  INC. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I 

MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.SJ^. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 
EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

1475  Broadwgy,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXferd  5-1395 
Haehotte's  fteeerai  Ageat  for  tko  Froock  Frost  la  tko  U.S.A. 
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Politzer 

Teaching  French: 

An  Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics 


Unique  papier-bound  volume 

Presents  general  methodology  and  application  of  linguistics  to  French 
teaching  and  shows  pattern  conflicts  between  French  and  English 

Nine-page  bibliography 

Demorest  •  Shaw 
French  Civilization  through  Fiction, 

a  Second-Year  College  Reader 


For  advanced  second-year  reading 

Vivid  excerpts  from  famous  French  works  that  present  aspects  of 
civilization;  visible  page  vocabulary;  detailed  questions  in  French. 


Ginn  and  Company 


Home  OfiBce:  Boston  Sales  CMEces;  New  York  11 
Chicago  6  Atlanta  5  Dallas  1  Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


A  Thompson  Romo  Wooldridge  toe. 

Educational  Electronics  Division 
6325  Huntley  Road,  Columbus  24,  Ohio 

Announcing:  the  all-new  language  laboratory  system... 


TRW  MAGNETICON“100” 


•  long-life  reliadsility 

•  rugged,  durable  construction 


•  single  control  simplicity 

•  high  fidelity  sound 

From  the  oldest  rucinufacturer  of  language  laboratory  systems— 
Magneticon — comes  this  newest  development  in  language 
laboratory  systems  design — the  TRW  Magneticon  100. 

Unequalled  in  quality,  simplicity  and  flexibüity,  the  “100"  system 
automatically  performs  the  functions  of  mass  tap>e  duplication, 
erasure  or  non-erasure  of  master  tapes,  group  or  library  study  with 
one  single  control. 

Write  today  for  your  new  TRW  Magneticon  "100"  Catalog. 


COLLEGE  AMERICAIN 

Institut  de  Touraine 

UNIVERSITÉ  DE  POITIERS 

Tours,  France 
1962-1963 

Freshman-Sophomore  Year  in  France 

JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  60. 

Courses  especially  for  French  majors  and  French  minors,  diplomatic 
career  personnel,  teachers  of  French,  international  relations  and  Political  Science. 
A  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  presented  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Entrance  requirements  vary  depending  on  which  program  is  pursued. 

PRESENTATION;  Courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Poitiers.  Individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  provided.  Individual  tutoring 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  experience  difficulty  in  any  subject. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  taught  in  English  during  the  early  stages.  French 
is  introduced  progressively  as  the  language  of  instruction  untU  aU  instruction  is 
given  in  French.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  being  fluent  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  allowed  to  take  regular  courses  for  credit  in  various  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers,  Institut  de  Touraine. 

The  curriculum  of  courses  is  divided  into  two  separate  programs:  they 
are  the  Freshman-Sophomore  program  and  the  Junior  Year  program. 

LODGING:  Students  are  placed  with  French  families. 

CREDITS.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year’s  program,  the  student 
will  receive  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Françaises  or  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  Niveau  Supérieur.  One  year’s  credit  (usually  30  credits)  will  be  certified 
directly  to  the  college  you  select. 

COST:  Total  cost  of  tuition,  room,  meals,  certification  of  credits,  transcripts  ex¬ 
cursion  travel  (including  meals)  is  $2,000.  ’ 

TRANSPORTATION:  Round-trip  via  the  French  Line  for  those  who  travel 
with  the  group  will  cost  approximately  $350  to  $400  depending  upon  the  accom¬ 
modations  available  or  desired. 


For  catalog  and  application  forms  write  to 


(U.  S.  Students) 

Registrar 

American  Institute 
For  Study  Abroad 
P.  O.  Box  461 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


(European  students) 

Monsieur  le  Directeur 
College  Américain  à 
L’Institut  de  Touraine 
Université  de  Poitiers 
,  1  Rue  de  la  Grandière 

Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  FRANCE 
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Icarus 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  ARTIST  IN  FRENCH  ROMANTiaSM 

By  Maurice  Z.  Shroder.  A  study  of  the  image  of  the  artist,  central 
to  the  Romantic  belief  in  art  as  the  highest  human  activity,  from 
the  late  18th  century  to  the  19th-century  Decadence.  From  Hugo 
to  the  Decadents,  a  continuous  retreat  from  the  world  into  the 
magical  processes  of  language  is  traced,  and  the  myth  of  Icarus — 
suggesting  the  early  flight  and  the  later  fall  of  the  Parnassian 
retreat — is  used  to  represent  the  Romantic  effort  to  impose  the 
artist’s  personality  on  the  outer  world.  $5.75 

The  Prophets  of  Paris 

By  Frank  E.  Manuel.  This  is  a  study  of  five  French  thinkers  and  a 
school  whose  works  suggest  the  image  of  a  new  age  of  prophecy. 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  Saint-Simon  and  the  Saint-Simonians,  Fourier, 
and  Comte  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  intellectual  transmission  from 
the  Enlightenment  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Manuel  com¬ 
bines  psychological  portraiture  with  philosophical  and  historical 
analysis.  Historians  of  Marxism  will  be  interested  in  his  treatment 
of  crucial  social  doctrines  and  philosophies  of  history,  Freudians  in 
his  exploration  of  new  attitudes  toward  love  among  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  Fourier,  and  Comte,  scientists  in  the  imaginative  projects 
of  Turgot  and  Condorcet,  students  of  the  varieties  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  treatment  of  the  Saint-Simonian  cult  and  the  Posi¬ 
tivist  religion.  $7.50 


The  Six  Bookes 
of  a  Commontveaie 

BY  JEAN  BODIN 

TRANSLATED  IN  1606  BY  RICHARD  KNOLLES 

Edited  by  Kenneth  D.  McRae.  The  only  complete  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Rodin’s  work,  a  legal  and  political  landmark  influential  since 
its  appearance  in  1576.  Its  doctrine  of  sovereignty  has  shaped  most 
later  thinking  on  political  authority.  Here  is  Knolles’  text,  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  with  annotations  comparing  the  French  and  Latin  edi¬ 
tions,  and  an  extensive  introducton  discussing  Rodin’s  life,  thought, 
and  impact  on  17th  century  English  political  theory,  as  well  as  the 
contribution  of  Richard  Knolles.  $22.50 
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FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  wifh  English  subflfles 
•  For  School  and  Club 

ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 

ZERO  DE  CONDUIT  &  L'ATALANTE 
U  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  In  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Fletiims  for 
Foreign  Instmctloa." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  1er  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Limited  Supply,  Write  Now 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19.  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS.  INC. 


THE  LEADING  AFRICAN  WEEKLY 


-AFRIQUE 


Published  in  T unis,  in  French 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

Surface  Mall  Air  Mail 

1  year . $8.00  $16.00 

9mos .  6.00  12.00 

6  mos .  4.50  8.50 

3  mos .  2.50  4.50 

Ask  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  LO  5-0260 


HACHETTE 

is  proud  to  announce  a  new  series  of  books  especially  prepared  for  American 
elementary  schools: 

Marie-Arme  HAMEAU 

former  professor  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Lexington 

JE  LIS,  TU  LIS. 

Booklet  I  does  not  mention  more  than  275  words  selected  among  the  most 
widely  used  in  the  French  language. 

112  pages  of  simple  color  pictures  and  various  games  and  questionaries  make 
the  study  of  French  a  joyful  and  pleasant  entertainment  in  this  method. 

Booklets  n  and  III  will  respectively  present  elementary  texts  developing  the 
child’s  vocabulary  and  an  anthology  of  easy  reading  texts. 

Available  through  your  regular  supplier 
or 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI®.  —  France 

U.S,  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 
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Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Net*  that  wm  are  the  eerrespendents  for  Haehette  aed  have  always  la 
•teek  tb*  aew  revelatloaary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 
Tome  I  $  2.50 

5  records  to  above  6.25  each 

or  set  of  3  1850 

Tome  II  2.85 

Corrigé  des  Exercices  du  Tome  II  .95 
Tome  III  3.35 

Tome  IV  4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each  $  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth  3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume  6.25  each 

Rebin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  2.00 

Deuxième  Livre  2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Caatarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  150 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN  BOOKS.  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%. 


■  §(g§§5(S)iffi  ■ 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  WORKSHOP 

For  Teachers  of  French 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  associates. 
Intended  to  train  French  language  teachers  in  application  of 
modern  linguistics  to  current  language  textbooks,  the  choice  and 
use  of  literary  texts  and  preparation  of  audio  visual  material. 

First  part  of  course  devoted  to  theory;  remainder  to  preparation 
of  tapes  and  visual  programs  teachers  can  use  with  own  students. 
Classes:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  1-3  P.M.  and  5  additional  consulta¬ 
tion  hours. 

JULY  9-27  or  JULY  9-AUGUST  3  •  2  or  3  graduate  credits. 

The  3-point  course  will  include  an  extra  week  Quly  30-August  3  ) 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  audio-visual  machines  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  language  laboratory.  Workshop  sponsored  by  Columbia' 
College  and  also  open  to  approved  undergraduates. 


FOR  RESERVATION,  BULLETIN  OR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 
write  or  visit,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y.  UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 
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BIBUOTHEQUE  DE  LA 
PLEIADE 

Over  108  volumes  published 
Ask  for  our  latest  price  list 


Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YOKK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International 
Booksellers 

31  E.  10th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

. . .  for  classroom  use 
. . .  for  motivating  learning 
. . .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise — Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  hlains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  giri  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Rm  528 
Dept.  FR-17,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


imXf  4M” 


RENCH  CONVERSATION  FilM  SERIES 

PAPER -BOUND 

TEXT  BOOK 

CONTAINING  COMPim  OlALoaUE  ANO  COM- 
MIMTARY  OF  ALL  4  MOTION  PICTURES. 

L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 

*  NEWLY-ADDED  PICTURES 'tAKEN 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

At  new  revised  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

★  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24  California 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 


on 


FRANCE 

Art 


Geography 


For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21.  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 
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Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE’S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


lYear . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 


ChecKs  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

SON  BUT: 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
et  de  la  CULTURE  DE  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  aux  Etats-Unis 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Colleges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE-dei 
Prix  Pèlerinage  en  France! 

CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  Ecoles  Secondaires  et 
les  Colleges 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 
aux  meilleurs  élèves  de  français 
SUIVEZ 

SOUTENEZ 

PARTICIPEZ 

à  ses  RECITALS 

FILMS  de  VULGARISATION 

CONCERTS  et  SOIREES  pour 
amateurs  de  FRANÇAIS 
et  ses  LUNDIS  de  CONFERENCES, 

22  semaines  par  an  à  8:45  PM — 
par  les  meilleurs  conférenciers 
TARIFS  SPECIAUX  aux  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 
Renseignements  : 

Secretariat  —  PL  8-3250.  NYC 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 
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A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  sholar- 
ship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 

Margaret  G.  Brunink 
Secretary  -  T  reasurer 
El  Cerrito  High  School 
El  Cerrito,  California 

Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
President 

R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeifer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
em  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 
Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


The  offieal  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

EditoriaL  Literary,  and  Pedago* 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription;  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 
Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harou)  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies, 

address  Business  Manager 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Asociation  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber.  and  December.  Subscription, 
.'Ç5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  .\ssociation,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Gveen- 
rastle,  Itidiana. 

. Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irv'ing  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 
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CHOIX  DE  POÉSIE 

A  short  anthology  of  15th  to  20th  century  poetry,  edited  by 
Louise  Bégué.  All  poems  recorded  on  discs  by  Pierre  Viala. 

Le  français:  ÉCOUTER  ET  PARLER 

The  first  aural-oral  course  in  a  series  for  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  by  Domiuique  G.  Côté,  Sylvia  Narins  Levy  and 
Patricia  O’Connor. 


FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR,  revised 

A  revision  of  the  popular  text  by  Mathurin  Dondo  and 
Frédéric  Ernst,  with  a  complete  tape  program. 

BASIC  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH,  3rd  ed. 

A  new  edition  of  the  outstanding  text  by  Julian  Harris  and 
André  Lévêque,  with  new  exercises  and  tapes. 


EN  FRANCE 

A  short  first  reader  by  Alice  Langellier,  with  a  supplementary 
workbook  and  tapes  for  an  aural  approach  to  reading. 


PRECIS  DE  GRAMMAIRE 

An  unconventional  review  grammar  by  Paul  Langellier  that 
features  a  new  presentation  of  time  and  tenses  of  the  verb. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
Box  24400,  Crocker  Park,  San  Francisco  24 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


RTF 


/  / 


RADIODtFFUSiOSI  TELEVISION  FRANÇAISE  •  PARIS 

announces 

LE  FRÂNŒS  CHEZ  VOUS 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  "LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  THE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE 
Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 

We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  period 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A 
SCHOOL  PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING 
THAT  THE  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  RETURNED  TO  US  FIVE  DAYS  AFTER 
RECEIPT  OR  PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE. 

Reg.  $29.95 

INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 

Additional  Texts  $2.95 


Goidâmitli  d 


d  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  lexis  for  more  effective  leaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  ®  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50rf 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional.  ^ 
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«RADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


1  S 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


AT  LAST... 

Pop.  French  Songs  With  French  Text  &  English  Translation 

33%  LP  Record  &  One  Complete  Text  .  $4.95 

Additional  Complete  Texts  Available  .  10^  each 

PATACHOU  record  #  WL  166 

LA  VIE  EN  ROSE  -  C’EST  SI  BON  -  MON  HOMME  -  DOMINO 

-  CLOPIN  CLOPANT  -  SOUS  LES  PONTS  DE  PARIS  -  PI- 
GALLE  -  LA  GOUALANTE  DU  PAUVRE  JEAN  -  A  PARIS  - 
PADAM  .  .  .  padam  -  J’ATTENDRAI  -  VOUS  QUI  PASSEZ 
SANS  ME  VOIR 

YVES  MONTAND  record  #  WL  173 

INSENSIBLEMENT  -  OU  ES-TU  MON  AMOUR?  -  JE  SAIS  QUE 
VOUS  ETES  JOLIE  -  LA  FETE  A  LOULOU  -  LÀ  CHANSON 
DES  RUES  -  CHEZ  MOI  -  JE  CHERCHE  APRES  TITINE  - 
PRES  DE  TOI  MON  AMOUR  -  NUAGES  -  SOURCE  BLEUE  - 
SI  JOLIE  -  MA  MIE 

JULIETTE  GRECO  record  WL  174 

SOUS  LE  CIEL  DE  PARIS  -  SI  TU  T’  IMAGINES  -  COIN  DE 
RUE  -  LE  GUINCHE  -  LES  FEUILLES  MORTES  -  LA  FOURMI 

-  LA  FETE  EST  LA  -  JE  HAIS  LES  DIMANCHES  -  CHANSON 
POUR  L’AUVERGNAT  -  Chandernagor  -  CA  VA  “LE  DIABLE’’ 

-  LA  RECETTE  DE  L’AMOUR  FOU 

JACQUELINE  FRANÇOIS  record  #  WL  178 

PARIS  JE  T’AIME  -  MON  COEUR  EST  UN  VIOLON  -  C’EST 
MON  GIGOLO  -  FASCINATION  -  ICI  L’ON  PECHE  -  SEULE 
CE  SOIR  -  J’AI  DEUX  AMOURS  -  A  PARIS,  DANS  CHAQUE 
FAUBOURG  -  SOUS  LES  TOITS  DE  PARIS  -  LA  MER  -  VOUS 
QUI  PASSEZ  SANS  ME  VOIR  -  QUE  RESTE-T-IL  DE  NOS 
AMOURS? 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 

Goldsmith’s  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  end  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE;  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50r 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


Le  Petit  Prinee 

ANTOINE  DE  SAINT-EXUPÉRY 


Interprété  par 


GERARD  PHILIPE 


et 

GEORGES  POUJOULY 

et  cast 

GMS-DISC  7030  (1-12"  Lp  record  with  text)  $5.95 

ADDITIONAL  TEXTS  AVAILABLE 


•  •  • 


LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE 

3 


Each  Presentation  a  Complete  Rendition  *With  Text 


LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME* 
CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 
PORT  ROYAL  *(Text  75^  additional) 
LA  REINE  MORTE 
*(Text  750  additional) 

LES  NUITS* 

RUY  BLAS* 

LE  JEU  DE  L'AMOUR  ET  DU 
HASARD* 

POIL  DE  CAROTTE 

*(Text  $2.95  additional) 
BERENICE* 

LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES* 

UN  CAPRICE* 

HORACE* 

L'AVARE* 

L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES* 
by  Louis  Jouvet  and  company 


GMS-DISC  7031/32/33 
GMS-DISC  7034/35/36 
GMS-DISC  7037/38/39 
GMS-DISC  7040/41/42 

GMS-DISC  7043 
GMS-DISC  7044/45/46 

GMS-DISC  7047/48 
GMS-DISC  7049 

GMS-DISC  7050/51 
GMS-DISC  7052/53 
GMS-DISC  7054 
GMS-DISC  7055/56/57 
GMS-DISC  7058/59/60 
GMS-DISC  7062/63/64 


OFFER  EXPIRES  MARCH  31, 


REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

REG.  $5.95  SPECIAL  $  4.20 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

REG.  $11.90  SPECIAL  $  8.40 
REG.  $5.95  SPECIAL  $  4.20 

REG.  $11.90  SPECIAL  $  8.40 
REG.  $11.90  SPECIAL  $  8.40 
REG.  $5.95  SPECIAL  $  4.20 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 
REG.  $17.85  SPECIAL  $12.60 

1962 


Additional  texts  available  —  Inquire  for  quantity  prices 


à  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 

SINCE  1907 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  availoble  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flot  rate  packing  charge  of  500 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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EDITIONS  BORDAS 

COLLECTION  LITTÉRAIRE  LAGARDE  &  MICHARD 
Les  Grands  Auteurs  Français  du  Programme 

This  completely-revised  collection  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  teachers  of  French.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  surveys  of  French  literature  published.  Illustrated,  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  Illustrated  binding. 

•  Moyen  age  —  256  pp.  24  plates  $2.50 

•  XVI«  siècle,  256  pp.  24  plates  $2.50 

•  XVII«  siècle,  448  pp.  40  plates  $3.50 

•  XVIII®  siècle,  416  pp.  40  plates  $3.50 

•  XIX®  siècle,  576  pp.  64  plates  $4.25 

•  XX®  siècle,  640  pp.  64  plates  $4.95 

We  are  the  sole  distributors  of  this  collection  in  the  USA 

EDITIONS  HATIER 

LES  NOUVEAUX  CLASSIQUES  HATIER 

These  are  the  latest  and  most  complete  “classiques”  in  France. 
Their  main  features  are 

•  Numerous  footnotes  and  annotations 

•  Critical  review  on  the  author  and  his  work 

•  Topics  suitable  for  homework  and  class  discussion 

•  Bibliography  and  grammatical  index 

•  A  study  plan 

An  indispensable  aid  to  the  instructor  for  a  study  of  an  author  and 
his  work.  Full  catalogue  on  request 

Size  4'/2  X  7  Price  40è  per  vol. 

NOUVEAU  DICTIONNAIRE  HATIER 

A  new,  completely-revised,  all  French  dictionary,  the  smaller,  less- 
expensive  counterpart  of  a  well-known  French  dictionary  at  less  than  half 
the  price  Price  $3.25 

All  of  the  above  less  school  discount  — 

Examination  Copies  —  less  50%  — 

May  be  returned  for  full  credit  if  not  satisfied 

Free  catalog  of  all  French  books  on  request  —  Dept.  H 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

610  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  20,  New  York 
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nouveautés 

Petit  Larousse 

1962  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 

$5.25  Postpaid. 

LAROUSSE 

Vient  Je  paraître: 

DICTIONNAIRE 

des  proverbes,  sentences  et  maximes 

par  MAURICE  MALOUX 


Près  de  dix  années  ont  été  nécessaires  pour  réunir  la  docu¬ 
mentation.  Pittoresque  et  instructive  anthologie.  Méthode 
de  classement  originale  qui  permet  au  lecteur  de  trouver 
rapidement  les  textes  du  domaine  de  son  intérêt. 

1  voltime  relié  pleine  toile  (13^  x  20  cm),  648  pages;  table 
analogique,  index,  bibliographie.  Price:  $4.00 

DANS  LA  MEME  COLLECTION  DE  DICTIONNAIRES 
LAROUSSE: 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  LOCUTIONS  FRAN¬ 
ÇAISES  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  SYNONYMES  -  DIC- 
nONNAIRE  ANALOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTY¬ 
MOLOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ANCIEN  FRAN¬ 
ÇAIS 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER.  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Sole  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse  in  the  U.S.A. 
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New  from  RCA— 


RCA  wheels  in  a  new  era  in  language  teaching 
with  the  low-cost  Mobile  Language  Laboratory. 
A  completely  self-contained  unit,  the  RCA 
Mobile  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  10  students  and  instructor— in  any  class¬ 
room.  Just  roll  it  in,  plug  it  in,  and  teach! 

Simple?  Yes,  and  versatile,  too.  The  Mobile 
Lab  is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  regular  Listen-Respond  system:  you  can 
monitor  and  communicate  with  each  student, 
record  each  student’s  performance.  And  it’s  all 
done  with  a  single,  never-so-simple-to-operate 
control  panel.  Student  equipment  consists  of  a 
combination  headset,  amplifier  and  microphone 
especially  designed  for  low-level  “close  talking,” 
so  that  the  recitation  of  all  ten  students  will 
not  disturb  other  members  of  the  class. 

It’s  a  remarkable  unit  that  can  be  used  at  all 


grade  levels.  It  can  serve  as  the  main  laboratory, 
as  a  starter  unit  for  the  school  that  wishes  to 
experiment,  or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing 
laboratory.  The  RCA  Mobile  Laboratory  is 
remarkably  priced,  too — less  than  $1,000 — for 
a  complete  10-student  laboratory! 

Immediate  demonstrations  arranged  without 
obligation.  For  details  on  this  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  RCA  Educational  Electronic 
Products  line,  write  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 

RADIO  CORPORATIO.N  OF  AMERICA 


Modern  language 
teaching  for  all 
grades  in  every  school  ! 


NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 

—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
you  need 


PRONUNCIATION 

AND 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 


—  In  French  — 

The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 


consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  —  drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 
Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 
Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 

For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains; 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  dilTerent  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERaSE  UNITS 

,  In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 
Each  Unit  Contains: 

I2-in.  L.P.  Record — ^with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  in 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggesUons  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  In 

Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


teaching 


Â 


uidials 

f 

isixals,.. 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 
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Niess  .  Wylie-Bégué 
Moore-Meiden 


FRANCE:  l’Individu  et  le  Destin  (1918-1960).  Edited  by 
Robert  J.  Niess.  28  selections  from  books  and  periodicals 
published  in  France  since  the  end  of  World  War  I  are  linkèd 
together  with  brief  commentaries  to  give  a  balanced  picture 
of  modern  France — its  important  psychological,  social, 
economic,  and  political  movements.  Here  American  students 
can  gain  insight  into  France’s  struggles,  defeats,  and  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  twentieth  century  while  they  learn  to  read 
modern  French  prose.  Footnotes  identify  persons  and  places 
unfamiliar  to  the  student  and  help  him  with  extremely  idio¬ 
matic  expressions.  An  end  vocabulary  translates  words  be¬ 
yond  the  first  2000  of  Tharp’s  Basic  French  Vocabulary. 
About  250  pages  5^"  x  8"  A  February  1962  publication 

VILLAGE  EN  VAUCLUSE  by  Laurence  Wylie  and 
Armand  Bégué.  A  fluent  and  graceful  Freiich  translation 
— ^substantially  shorter  than  the  original — of  Laurence 
Wylie’s  warm  and  human  account  of  the  year  he  and  his 
family  spent  in  the  village  of  Peyrane.  232  pages  1961  $3.25 


ONZE  CONTES:  An  Introduction  to  Reading  French. 
Edited  by  Olin  H,  Moore  and  Waller  Meiden.  Carefully 
selected  and  lively  stories,  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  elementary  readers  to  more 
complex  French  literature.  223  pages  paperbound  illustrated 
1957  $2.50 
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THE  TREND  IS  TO 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


Single  class,  multiple  class,  individual  pro¬ 
grams  are  all  easily  controlled  through  the 
most  advanced  electronic  language  labora¬ 
tory,  the  LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Re¬ 
mote  Control  System. 

“We  can  have  as  many  as  50  different  pro¬ 
grams  going  simultaneously,”  reports  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pierre  C.  Oustinoff  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  “Maximum  flexibihty  allows 
our  students  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Yet  even  in  our  50-position  system, 
LinguaTRAINER  provides  complete  control 
of  our  students  at  all  times.  We  can  monitor 
their  progress,  tutor  a  student  or  group  of 
students,  or  observe  their  operation  through 
control  lights.  And,  we  examine  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  end  of  each  laboratory  period.” 


LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Remote 
Control  means: 

. . .  a  transistorized  electronic  system 
that  eliminates  tape  handling,  desk 
clutter,  and  reduces  maintenance. 
. . .  a  student  position,  designated  to 
facilitate  learning,  with  only  one 
switch  to  operate. 

. . .  a  teacher  console  of  advanced  but 
simple  design  which  combines  the 
best  pedagogic  methods  with  new¬ 
est  technology. 

Investigate  the  advantages  of  Automatic 
Remote  Control  systems.  Write  for  the 
eight-page  descriptive  brochnre  “The 
LinguaTRAINER”. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES.  Inc. 
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two  new  Macmillan  books 

CAPTURE  THE  SOULof  MODERN  FRANCE 


All  the  color  of  an  exciting  country  and  its 
people  comes  to  life  in  two  anthologies  of 
the  best  writings  from  the  men  who  have 
shaped  today’s  France.  One  volume  offers 
poetry  and  fiction,  the  other  provides  a  stim¬ 
ulating  survey  of  all  facets  of  French  civili¬ 
zation  . . . 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FRENCH 
LITERATURE:  An  Anthology  of 
Prose  and  Poetry 
Edited  by  Germaine  Brée, 

University  of  Wisconsin 
One-hundred  selections,  both  poetry  and  en¬ 
tire  chapters  of  novels  from  the  works  of 
thirty-three  French  writers,  represent  the 
major  contemporary  thinkers.  Selections 
range  from  Proust,  Claudel,  and  Valery  to 
the  post-war  writers  —  Sartre,  Camus,  Char, 
Emmanuel,  and  Cesane.  All  study  aids,  with 
the  exception  of  the  notes,  are  in  French. 

January 

FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS, 

Second  Edition 

Edited  by  Charles  Carlut,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Germaine  Brée 
Now  in  its  second  edition,  this  book  of  read¬ 
ings  provides  a  panoramic  introduction  to 
contemporary  French  civilization  — its  econ¬ 
omy,  politics,  and  social  structure,  its  intel¬ 
lectual,  artistic,  and  spiritual  life.  Incorpo¬ 
rating  current  trends  and  recent  changes  in 
French  life,  the  volume  includes  new  essays 
and  poetical  selections,  challenging  ques¬ 
tions,  and  numerous  illustrations.  March 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

A  Division  of  The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company 

ROBERT  DOISNEAU 
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A 

NEW 

FRENCH 

TRIPTYCH 


Three  texts  by 

JULIAN  HARRIS  and  HÉLÈNE  MONOD-CASSIDY, 
both  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

To  provide  one  successive  yet  progressively  more  complex 
picture,  D.  C,  Heath  and  Company  can  now  offer  a  complete 
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L’Année  littéraire  1960-61 


par  Jean  Carduner 

T 

J— yE  CRITIQUE;  Mon  cher  professeur,  je  m’étonne  que  vous  vous 
intéressiez  à  la  littérature  toute  contemporaine;  je  vous  croyais  réfrac¬ 
taire  à  la  littérature  vivante. 

Le  professeur:  N’oubliez  pas  que  j’enseigne  aux  Etats-Unis,  non  pas  en 
France,  et  que  de  plus,  on  m’a  demandé  de  rédiger  un  article  pour  la 
French  Review  sur  l’année  littéraire  1960-61. 

Le  critique:  Et  vous  comptez  sur  moi  pour  vous  informer? 

Le  professeur:  Non,  mais  pour  m’éclairer.  Je  lis  les  livres  nouveaux, 
oh!  pas  tous,  loin  de  là,  mais  tout  de  même  beaucoup.  Et  puis  les  revues 
bibliographiques  m’informent  de  ce  qui  paraît. 

Le  critique:  Vous  n’avez  donc  plus  qu’à  écrire  votre  article. 

Le  professeur:  Oui,  mais  je  suis  perplexe.  Car  c’est  à  peine  si  quelques- 
uns  des  livres  que  j’ai  reçus  et  lus  me  paraissent  assez  intéressants  pour 
en  parler. 

Le  critique:  Quelques  chefs-d’œuvre  en  une  seule  année?  Mais  c’est  tout 
à  fait  exceptionnel.  De  quoi  vous  plaignez-vous? 

Le  professeur;  Hélas,  ce  ne  sont  même  pas  des  chefs-d’œuvre;  simple¬ 
ment  des  livres  de  qualité. 

Le  critique:  Si  vous  parlez  de  livres  de  qualité  et  non  de  chefs-d’œuvre, 
j’en  puis  vous  citer  quantité. 

Le  professeur:  Lesquels? 

T  .F  critique:  Les  Tiroirs  de  ITnconnu,  de  Marcel  Aymé... 

Le  professeur:  Bien  faible,  comparé  à  ses  meilleurs  livres. 

T  .F  critique;  ...  Au  Nom  du  Fils,  d’Hervé  Bazin  .  .  . 

Le  professeur:  Détestable.  Vous  changez  de  génération,  mais  ce  Bazin 
là  écrit  aussi  mai  que  son  grand-oncle  René.  Il  est  plus  insolent,  c’est 
tout. 

Le  critique:  Sans  doute  trouvez-vous  ce  roman  trop  classique.  Mais  en 
voici  un  nouveau:  La  Marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures,  de  Claude  Mauriac. 
Le  professeur:  Mauvais,  mauvais:  c’est  ennuyeux,  plat,  cérébral.  La 
seule  bonne  chose  est  le  titre,  et  il  est  de  Valéry.  Non,  ce  petit  Mauriac 
est  un  élève  intelligent  et  appliqué;  mais  il  n’arrivera  jamais  à  se  faire 
un  prénom. 

Le  critique:  Peut-être  vous  faut-il  une  jeune  femme  pour  vous  séduire? 
Françoise  Sagan  a  publié  en  Mai  Les  Merveilleux  Nuages. 

Le  professeur;  Je  vous  en  prie,  soyons  sérieux.  J’aime  beaucoup  Fran- 
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çoise  Sagan;  comme  j’aime  Brigitte  Bardot  ou  Madame  Express.  Qu  elle 
intéresse  mes  collègues  sociologues,  très  bien.  Mais  je  m  occupe  moi,  de 
littérature. 

Le  critique:  Eh  bien  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  en  fait  dans  Les  Person¬ 
nages! 

T  .F.  professeur:  Oui,  et  peut-être  en  fait-elle  trop.  Son  livre  je  vous  1  ac¬ 
corde  est  intéressant,  mais  est-il  autre  chose  qu’un  très  bon  divertisse¬ 
ment? 

Le  critique:  Pourquoi  mépriser  les  divertissements? 

T  .F  professeur:  Je  ne  les  méprise  pas,  croyez-le.  Mais  les  lecteurs  de  la 
French  Review  sont  tous  professeurs  et  ils  n’ont  pas  le  temps  de  se  di¬ 
vertir:  il  leur  faut  des  nourritures  substantielles. 

Le  critique:  Comme  le  roman  de  Pierre-Henri  Simon:  Le  Somnambule. 
Le  professeur:  Vous  confondez  substantiel  et  indigeste.  J’ai  beaucoup 
d’admiration  pour  Simon  le  critique  et  le  professeur.  Mais  justement,  il 
écrit  un  roman  de  professeur  c’est  à  dire  un  roman  intelligent,  distingué, 
de  bonne  compagnie,  et  sans  nécessité  aucune.  C’est  un  des  plus  grands 
mystères  à  mes  yeux  qu’un  professeur,  qui  vit  en  contact  quotidien  avec 
la  vraie  littérature,  qui  a  l’habitude  d’exercer  son  esprit  critique  sur 
Proust,  Balzac,  Stendhal  et  autres,  se  trouve  soudain  si  complètement 
dénué  de  jugement  envers  ce  qu’il  a  pu  écrire  dans  un  moment  d’oubli, 
de  fatigue  ou  de  délassement. 

Le  critique:  Alors  je  conseillerai  à  vos  lecteurs  un  bon  roman  sur  la 
jeunesse  d’aujourd’hui,  écrit  par  quelqu’un  qui  n’est  certes  pas  un  in¬ 
tellectuel:  Les  Nouveaux  Aristocrates  de  Michel  de  Saint  Pierre. 

Le  professeur:  Malheureux,  vous  en  êtes  làl  Monsieur  de  Saint  Pierre 
se  prend  pour  Bourget;  mais  Bourget  lui,  s’il  faisait  ses  romans  comme 
on  fait  de  la  cuisine,  je  veux  dire  en  suivant  des  recettes,  était  du  moins 
un  remarquable  critique:  il  avait  compris  Baudelaire  et  Flaubert  (entre 
autres)  ce  qui  à  l’époque  était  plutôt  rare.  Monsieur  de  Saint  Pierre,  non 
content  de  commettre  des  romans  débiles,  s’est  donné  pour  règle  absolue 
de  refuser  de  comprendre,  je  dirai  même  de  regarder  ce  qui  se  passe 
autour  de  lui,  et  de  le  dire.  Etre  conservateur  en  politique  peut  s’ex¬ 
pliquer  sinon  se  défendre.  L’être  en  littérature  c’est  se  condamner  au 
plagiat,  c’est  à  dire  au  néant. 

Le  critique:  Comme  vous  vous  excitez  cher  professeurl  Je  gage  que  le 
pauvre  Monsieur  de  Saint  Pierre  n’est  qu’un  prétexte. 

Le  professeur:  Bien  sûr,  que  pourrait-il  être  d’autre? 

Le  critique:  A  qui  en  avez-vous  donc? 

Le  professeur:  Aux  jurys  des  grands  prix  littéraires  qui  sont  trop  con¬ 
servateurs  pour  mon  goût.  Que  le  Renaudot  ait  été  donné  à  Alfred  Kern 
pour  Le  Bonheur  fragile,  soit.  Mais  attribuer  le  Fémina  à  La  Porte  re- 
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tombée  de  Louise  Bellocq  n’a  pas  de  sens  commun.  C’est  un  long  roman 
plat  et  monotone,  mal  écrit  par  une  bonne  dame  qui  s’ennuie  dans  sa 
province  où  elle  tient  un  hôtel.  S’agit-il  d’encourager  le  tourisme?  Quant 
au  Concourt  il  nous  a  au  moins  donné  cette  année  un  spectacle  d’une 
rare  bouffonnerie:  le  jury  a  attribué  le  prix  le  22  Novembre  à  Vintila 
Horia,  pour  Dieu  est  né  en  exil.  L’auteur  a  dû  beaucoup  admirer  Les 
Mémoires  d’Hadrien  de  Madame  Yourcenar  puisqu’il  s’essaye  à  ce  genre 
de  mémoires  apocryphes.  Sans  grand  talent  il  faut  bien  le  dire.  Mais 
Monsieur  Horia  est  roumain  et  il  écrit  en  français:  il  fallait  bien  récom¬ 
penser  cet  effort.  Pourtant  l’Académie  aurait  dû  se  renseigner.  Car  dans 
la  Presse,  le  scandale  éclate:  Monsieur  Horia  a  été  pendant  la  dernière 
guerre  un  journaliste  nazi:  il  lui  sied  bien  de  nous  donner  maintenant 
des  leçons  d’humanisme!  Les  Concourt  tiennent  bon:  ils  déclarent 
d’abord  maintenir  leur  récompense.  Mais  une  semaine  plus  tard.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Horia,  diplomatiquement,  renonce  au  prix  et  l’Académie  le  retire. 
Le  critique:  Il  y  a  toujours  des  gens  intéressés  à  fabriquer  un  scandale. 
Et  je  ne  vois  pas  en  quoi  les  convictions  politiques  de  l’auteur  il  y  a 
dix-huit  ans,  pourraient  influer  sur  la  qualité  de  sa  littérature. 

Le  professeur:  Justement.  Si  le  roman  avait  été  bon,  il  fallait  mainte¬ 
nir  le  prix.  Ce  n’est  certes  pas  par  fanatisme  politique  que  l’Académie 
a  capitulé;  c’est  parce  qu’elle  savait  que  le  roman  était  mauvais.  Pour¬ 
quoi  l’avoir  couronné? 

Le  critique:  Peut-être  était-ce  un  prix  de  compromis.  Il  n’est  pas  tou¬ 
jours  aisé  de  trouver  une  majorité  dans  un  jury  de  dix  écrivains.  Et 
puis  vous  savez  que  c’est  le  privilège  des  jurys  littéraire  de  se  tromper: 
regardez  la  liste  des  prix  passés! 

Le  professeur:  Je  le  sais  bien,  et  je  le  déplore.  Quelle  publicité  faite  à 
la  mauvaise  littérature!  Alors  que  la  bonne  en  aurait  tant  besoin . . . 
Le  critique:  Mais  ne  vous  plaigniez-vous  pas  il  y  a  un  instant  de  la 
quasi  disparition  de  la  bonne  littérature?  Vous  trouviez  à  peine  quelques 
bons  livres  dans  toute  l’année . . . 

T  .F.  professeur:  C’est  vrai,  mais  l’un  d’eux  aurait  dû  avoir  le  prix:  La 
Route  des  Flandres  de  Claude  Simon. 

Le  critique:  Il  a  eu  le  Prix  de  L’Express. 

Le  professeur:  Cela  prouve  que  les  rédacteurs  de  L’Express  ont  du 
goût;  mais  leur  prix  n’est  guère  connu. 

Le  critique:  On  a  beaucoup  parlé  de  La  Route  des  Flandres:  la  critique 
a  été  excellente,  et  le  livre  s’est  bien  vendu.  D’ailleurs  je  trouve  la  publi¬ 
cité  du  “Nouveau  roman”  très  bien  faite;  il  n’est  pas  de  mois  où  quelque 
revue  n’en  disserte  savamment,  et,  depuis  qu’il  a  conquis  les  écrans  avec 
les  films  de  Marguerite  Duras,  depuis  que  L’Année  dernière  à  Marien- 
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bad  cle  Robbe-Grillet  et  Resnais  a  été  primé  à  Venise,  on  ne  parle  plus 
que  de  luil 

Le  professeur:  Tant  mieux;  je  vois  dans  cet  intérêt  du  public  la  preuve 
que  le  “Nouveau  Roman”  apporte  vraiment  quelque  chose  de  neuf.  Au 
moins,  cette  publicité,  si  publicité  il  y  a,  s’applique  à  un  produit  qui 
en  vaut  la  peinel 

T  .F,  critique:  Un  prix  littéraire  de  plus  n’aurait  pas  changé  grand  chose. 
Le  professeur:  Peut-être  pas.  Mais  puisque,  de  l’avis  même  des  critiques, 
La  Route  des  Flandres  était  le  meilleur  roman  de  l’année,  fallait-il  pour 
cela  éviter  de  le  couronner?  Sans  doute  le  jury  a-t-il  pensé  que  c’était 
un  livre  trop  difficile,  réservé  à  une  élite  intellectuelle. 

Le  critique:  Avouez  que  c’est  vrai.  Claude  Simon  est  un  auteur  difficile 
et  parfois  ennuyeux.  Comme  tous  ses  collègues  du  “Nouveau  Roman”! 
Le  professeur:  Mais  pas  du  tout!  Ils  sont  difficiles  peut-être,  sûrement 
pas  ennuyeux.  Et  s’ils  sont  difficiles,  c’est  à  la  manière  de  toute  bonne  lit¬ 
térature.  Les  gens  qui  trouvent  Simon  difficile  et  Proust  facile  n’on  jamais 
lu  ni  l’un  ni  l’autre.  La  vraie  littérature  réclame  toujours  de  ses  lecteurs 
un  effort  intellectuel;  l’effort  est  d’autant  plus  grand  que  l’œuvre  est 
plus  originale  et  plus  récente.  La  preuve  que  Robbe-Crillet,  Butor,  Sar- 
raute  et  Simon  apportent  du  nouveau  c’est  précisément  qu’on  puisse  les 
proclamer  difficiles.  Un  jeune  auteur  qui  en  1960  écrit  à  la  Balzac  ou  à 
la  Stendhal  (il  n’en  manque  pas!  ...)  passe  pour  facile  car  il  y  a  long¬ 
temps  que  nous  les  avons  assimilés.  Il  en  allait  autrement  vers  1850  où 
personne  ne  comprenait  rien  au  Rouge  et  Noir  et  où  même  Sainte- 
Beuve,  qui  était  pourtant  intelligent,  ne  pouvait  comprendre  Louis  Larn- 
bert!  Tout  écrivain  original  passera  pour  difficile  et  obscur  dans  la  me¬ 
sure  où  il  n’aura  pas  encore  créé  son  public. 

Le  critique:  Et  ce  public,  il  le  crée  tout  seul  par  la  qualité  de  ses 
œuvres,  et  non  grâce  à  une  publicité  tapageuse . . . 

Le  professeur:  Bien  sûr.  Mais  les  jurys  qui  décernent  les  prix  littéraires 
ne  devraient-ils  pas  avoir  à  cœur  d’éduquer  le  public? 

Le  critique:  Je  crois  que  c’est  ce  qu’ils  se  proposent  de  faire.  Mais,  que 
voulez  vous,  il  y  a  de  mauvais  jurys  comme  il  y  a  de  mauvais  professeurs! 
Le  professeur:  Hum  . . . 

Le  critique:  Avouez  que  le  jury  du  Prix  de  la  Critique  a  bien  fait  de 
couronner  Michel  Butor  pour  Répertoire;  ce  livre  contient  des  articles 
q^  j’aurais  aimé  avoir  écrit  moi-même.  Et  l’Académie  suédoise  a-t-elle 
eu  tort  de  décerner  le  Nobel  à  notre  poète  diplomate  Saint-John  Perse? 
Le  professeur:  Evidemment  non.  Mais  le  choix  de  ces  deux  jurys  est 
plus  facile,  celui  de  la  critique  parce  que  beaucoup  d’excellents  essais 
sont  écrits  tous  les  ans,  celui  du  Nobel,  parce  qu’il  est  toujours  facile  de 
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couronner  un  écrivain  déjà  célèbre  dans  le  monde  entier.  Convenez  qu’il 
faut  plus  de  discernement  pour  flairer  parmi  quelque  deux  ou  trois  cents 
romans  lus,  ou  plutôt  parcourus  à  la  hâte,  les  ouvrages  de  réelle  valeur. 
Le  critique:  J’en  conviens  volontiers.  Si  vous  saviez  comme  le  métier 
de  critique  est  difficile!  Pour  être  consciencieux,  nous  devons  bien  lire 
deux  livres  par  jour  pendant  toute  l’année!  Et  comme  nous  vous  en¬ 
vions,  vous  professeurs,  de  pouvoir  relire  un  livre,  le  laisser  mûrir  en 
vous,  y  revenir,  l’approfondir  tout  un  semestre  avec  vos  étudiants . . . 

Le  professeur:  Nous  aussi  nous  avons  nos  travaux  forcés:  si  périr  nous 
ne  voulons,  publier  nous  devons! 

Le  critique:  Aurais-je  tort  de  vous  envier? 

T  .F.  professeur:  Oui,  car  si  nous  lisons  vos  articles,  vous  ne  lisez  pas  les 
nôtres!  Ce  en  quoi  vous  avez  tort,  il  y  en  a  d’excellents,  toute  modestie 
professionnelle  mise  à  part! 

Le  critique:  Mea  culpa.  C’est  donc  moi  qui  vais  vous  demander  de 
m’éclairer. 

Le  professeur:  Quel  redoutable  dialecticien  vous  faites!  Parlez-moi  plu¬ 
tôt  de  romans  intéressants  que  vous  avez  lus. 

Le  critique:  La  Côte  sauvage  de  Jean-René  Hugüenin  est  un  bon  pre¬ 
mier  roman  qui  permet  d’attendre  beaucoup  de  l’auteur;  Les  Petits  En¬ 
fants  du  Siècle  de  Christiane  de  Rochefort  ne  valent  pas  son  Repos  du 
Guerrier,  mais  se  lisent  avec  plaisir;  Le  Bonheur  du  jour  de  José  Ca¬ 
banis,  qui  a  déjà  derrière  lui  une  œuvre  solide,  est  un  beau  livre  très 
classique,  et,  à  l’opposé.  Comment  c’est  de  Beckett  est  un  livre  très  mo¬ 
derne  c’est  à  dire  sans  histoire,  sans  personnages,  très  triste  et  très  dépri¬ 
mant.  J’ai  aussi  aimé  deux  autobiographies:  celle  de  Romain  Gary,  La 
Promesse  de  l’aube,  bien  supérieure  à  ses  romans,  et  celle  de  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  La  Force  de  l’âge. 

T  .F  professeur:  La  Force  de  l’âge  me  paraît  être  un  des  livres  les  plus 
importants  de  l’année.  D’abord  c’est,  le  meilleur  livre  de  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir.  Ensuite,  il  nous  fait  revivre  du  point  de  vue  existentialiste  la  pé¬ 
riode  1930-1945  qui  est  fascinante.  Enfin  il  éclaire  d’un  jour  tout  nou¬ 
veau  (pour  le  public)  la  personne  et  l’œuvre  de  Sartre  qui  est  bien, 
quoiqu’en  pensent  certains,  l’écrivain  français  vivant  le  plus  important. 
Le  critique:  Je  suis  de  votre  avis  quant  à  La  Force  de  lâge:  Madame 
de  Beauvoir  est  une  maîtresse  femme.  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  sûr  que  Sartre 
soit  encore  très  important  aujourd’hui.  La  jeune  littérature,  le  Nouveau 
Roman”  en  particulier,  que  vous  semblez  priser  si  fort,  est  aux  antipodes 
de  la  “littérature  engagée”  et  semble  bien  plus  influencée  par  le  Surréa¬ 
lisme  que  par  l’Existentialisme. 

Le  professeur:  Pure  apparence!  Que  de  bêtises  n  a-t-on  pas  dites  et 
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écrites  sur  “l’engagement”  faute  d’avoir  lu  Sartre  attentivement.  Bien 
sûr,  Robbe-Grillet,  Butor,  Sarraute,  Simon  ne  font  pas  de  romans  poli¬ 
tiques.  Mais  Sartre  a-t-il  jamais  fait  de  politique  dans  ses  romans?  Et 
puis,  nous  ne  sommes  plus  en  1945  que  diable!  Cela  ne  les  empêche 
d’ailleurs  pas  de  signer  les  mêmes  manifestes  que  Sartre  (celui  des  121 
par  exemple).  Et  puis,  littérairement,  tous  se  définissent  par  rapport  à 
Sartre:  Butor  l’admire  ouvertement,  Robbe-Grillet  l’attaque,  mais  on 
n’attaque  que  les  gens  importants,  et  au  demeurant,  sans  La  Nausée, 
aurait-il  jamais  découvert  “les  objets”?  Sarraute  a  publié  ses  essais  dans 
Les  Temps  Modernes  et  Sartre,  préfaçant  Portrait  d’un  Inconnu  a  re¬ 
découvert  l’expression  “anti-roman”  qui  me  paraît  au  moins  aussi  claire 
que  “nouveau  roman.”  Ne  vous  y  trompez  pas,  l’influence  de  Sartre  sur 
le  “Nouveau  Roman”  est  aussi  évidente  que  celle  de  Proust  sur  Sartre. 
Mais,  combinée  d’ailleurs  à  celle  du  surréalisme,  c’est  une  influence  assi¬ 
milée  et  dépassée. 

T -F.  critique:  Décidément  tout  vous  est  prétexte  pour  parler  du  “Nou¬ 
veau  Roman.” 

Le  professeur:  Que  voulez-vous,  c’est  le  seul  phénomène  nouveau  dans 
la  littérature  française  depuis  dix  ans!  L’existentialisme  en  1945;  le 
“Nouveau  Roman”  en  1960:  que  voyez-vous  d’autre? 

Le  critique:  Mais  ce  phénomène  nouveau,  ne  le  trouvez-vous  pas  surtout 
négatif,  nihiliste?  Supprimer  les  personnages  et  décrire  le  labyrinthe  du 
monde  extérieur,  n’est-ce  pas  déshumaniser  la  littérature  et  presque  la 
supprimer? 

Le  professeur:  Non,  c’est  la  transformer,  l’adapter  au  monde  d’aujourd’¬ 
hui.  Plutôt  que  roman  de  destruction,  le  “Nouveau  Roman”  est  un  ro¬ 
man  de  contestation.  Contestation  de  formes  littéraires  périmées,  contes¬ 
tation  de  structures  sociales  et  psychologiques  périmées  elles  aussi.  Mais, 
au  délà  de  cette  double  contestation,  le  “Nouveau  Roman”  essaye  de 
montrer  la  vie,  son  sérieux,  son  épaisseur,  son  mystère.  Comme  dit 
Roland  Barthes,  c’est  une  littérature  du  “comment”  (description)  et  non 
du  “pourquoi”  (explication).  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  la  croire  dénuée  de 
prolongements  métaphysiques,  comme  l’écrit  un  peu  trop  souvent  Robbe- 
Grillet,  car  montrer  “comment”  est  le  monde,  c’est  arriver  nécessaire¬ 
ment  à  expliquer  “pourquoi”  il  est. 

Le  critique:  Vive  donc  le  Nouveau  Roman.”  Mais  dites  moi,  vous  ne 
pouvez  pas  réduire  toute  une  année  de  production  littéraire  très  variée 
au  seul  “Nouveau  Roman”? 

Le  professeur:  Je  le  sais  bien,  et  c’est  ce  qui  m’ennuie.  Car  comment 
dois-je  présenter  1  année  littéraire?  Je  ne  peux  me  contenter  de  rédiger 
un  catalogue:  ce  serait  illisible.  D  autre  part,  bien  des  livres  parus  ont 
été  déjà  analyses  dans  notre  rubrique  des  comptes  rendus.  J’aimerais 
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donc  pouvoir  présenter  une  analyse  de  la  situation  de  la  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise  telle  qu’elle  m’apparaît  en  1961. 

Le  critique:  Que  vous  êtes  ambitieux!  Vous  voulez  récrire  Qu’est-ce  que 
la  littérature? 

Le  professeur;  Dieu  m’en  garde!  Et  pourtant  la  question  se  pose.  Car, 
à  partir  du  moment  où  je  refuse  le  catalogue,  il  faut  choisir,  donc  dé¬ 
cider  de  ce  qui  vaut  ou  non  la  peine  d’être  lu.  Or,  quand  je  lis  un  ro¬ 
man,  un  recueil  de  poèmes,  une  pièce  de  théâtre  automatiquement  je 
les  étalonne  sur  des  valeurs  sûres:  Proust,  Saint-John  Perse,  Giraudoux  . . . 
Le  critique:  Je  m’explique  que  vous  ne  trouviez  que  peu  d’ouvrages 
dignes  d’être  recommandés  à  vos  lecteurs.  Mais  ces  scrupules  vous  vien¬ 
nent  bien  tard,  il  me  semble  que  vous  écrivez  ce  même  article  pour  la 
French  Review  depuis  plusieurs  années. 

Le  professeur;  Ce  qui  ne  m’empêche  pas  de  me  reposer  les  mêmes  ques¬ 
tions  chaque  année. 

Le  critique:  Pensez-vous  parler  du  théâtre? 

T  .F.  professeur:  Bien  sûr.  Mais  là  aussi,  j’ai  beau  consulter  la  liste  des 
pièces  créées  cette  saison,  je  n’arrive  pas  à  en  trouver  de  très  bonnes.  Il 
me  semble  que  cette  année  a  été  faible,  très  faible  pour  le  théâtre  de 
création,  alors  qu’elle  a  été  excellente  pour  le  théâtre  de  répertoire.  Les 
grands  succès  ont  été  ceux  du  T.N.P.  dont  la  saison  a  été  très  brillante 
avec  l’Antigone  de  Sophocle,  Arturo  Uri  de  Brecht  et  Roses  rouges  pour 
moi  de  O’Casey;  et  ceux  de  reprises  classiques:  Marie  Bell  a  joué  Phèdre 
et  Bérénice,  Sylvia  Montfort  elle  aussi  s’est  attaquée  à  Phèdre;  Edwige 
Feuillère  a  joué  Rodogune,  cette  pièce  que  Corneille  préférait  entre 
toutes  les  siennes,  et  Danielle  Delorme  a  été  dans  L’Annonce  faite  à 
Marie  une  Violaine  incomparable.  Je  mets  la  pièce  de  Claudel  sur  le 
plan  des  classiques,  car  c’en  est  un,  et  on  la  joue  aussi  souvent  que 
Phèdre. 

Le  critique:  Et  Barrault? 

Le  professeur:  Il  semble  que  Barrault  n’ait  pas  encore  trouvé  un  nou¬ 
vel  équilibre.  Il  a  repris  au  Théâtre  de  France  ses  anciens  succès  de 
Marigny  {Christophe  Colomb)  a  donné  un  Jules  César  fidèlement  tra¬ 
duit  de  Shakespeare  par  Yves  Bonnefoy  et  assez  mal  reçu  par  la  critique, 
et  Le  Voyage  de  Schehadé,  pièce  intéressante,  bien  supérieure  aux  pré¬ 
cédents  échecs  de  cet  auteur.  A  part  le  très  brillant  Tête  d’or  monté 
pour  célébrer  son  arrivée  Barrault  n’a  jamais  remporté  un  succès  total; 
le  mauvais  sort  semble  s’acharner  sur  l’Odéon  comme  si  le  lieu  même 
attirait  le  factice  et  le  pompier. 

Le  critique:  La  situation  est-elle  meilleure  à  la  Comédie  Française? 

T  .F.  professeur;  Non,  mais  nous  y  sommes  habitués.  Il  faut  pourtant 
mettre  à  son  actif  une  très  belle  reprise  de  Oncle  Vania. 
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Le  critique:  Et  Le  Cardinal  D’Espagne? 

Le  professeur:  La  plupart  des  critiques  ont  bramé  d’admiration  devant 
la  pièce  et  en  ont  admiré  la  représentation.  J’ai  lu  la  pièce  et  j’ai  déjà 
dit  ce  que  j’en  pensais  l’an  dernier.  Je  confesse  que  Montherlant  m’in¬ 
supporte:  j’y  suis  allergique. 

Le  critique:  Attention,  vous  faites  de  la  critique  d’humeur. 

Le  professeur:  En  fait-on  jamais  d’autre?  D’ailleurs  je  pourrais  justifier 
rationnellement  mon  allergie.  Mais  il  y  faudrait  des  pages!  Je  préfère 
ajouter,  pour  en  finir  avec  le  théâtre,  que  Félicien  Marceau,  dont  on 
attendait  beaucoup,  a  déçu  tout  le  monde  avec  L’Etouffe-chrétien.  Le 
titre,  avec  son  jeu  de  mots  (un  “étouffe-chrétien”  est  une  nourriture  in¬ 
digeste,  qui  ne  “passe  pas”)  promettait  beaucoup:  enfin,  sur  Néron,  une 
pièce  brillante,  irrespectueuse,  anti-conformiste!  Il  a  fallu  déchanter:  la 
pièce  n’est  qu’une  succession  de  sketches,  une  sorte  de  Britannicus  pour 
le  Music  Hall. 

Le  critique:  Et  Anouilh? 

Le  professeur:  C’est  vrai,  une  saison  sans  Anouilh  ne  saurait  se  conce¬ 
voir.  Il  voulait  récrire  un  Tartuffe,  comme  il  a  déjà  récrit  Don  Juan, 
Antigone  et  tant  d’autres  classiques.  Mais  ayant  relu  Molière,  il  fut 
dit-on,  si  impressionné  par  la  pièce  qu’il  décida  qu’on  ne  pouvait  faire 
mieux.  Ainsi  Paris,  cet  hiver,  a-t-il  applaudi,  de  Molière,  un  Tartuffe 
1900  incarné  par  François  Périer  et  mis  en  scène  par  Jean  Anouilh. 

Le  critique:  Il  vous  reste  à  parler  de  la  critique. 

Le  professeur:  Un  petit  livre  de  Pierre  Moreau,  dans  la  collection 
Armand  Colin,  La  Critique  littéraire  en  Erance,  qui  est  un  vivant  tableau 
de  la  situation  dans  ce  domaine,  pourrait  servir  d’introduction.  La  cri¬ 
tique  nous  submerge  de  bons  livres  il  faut  le  dire. 

Le  critique:  Comment  s’y  retrouver? 

Le  professeur:  Il  y  a  mille  façons.  On  peut  par  exemple  distinguer  les 
monographies  des  essais.  Les  monographies  si  elles  sont  bonnes,  sont 
toujours  utiles.  Celles  de  J.  Brenner  sur  Martin  du  Gard  (un  auteur  in¬ 
connu  sinon  méconnu!),  de  H.  Juin  sur  Aragon  (toutes  deux  dans  la  “Bi¬ 
bliothèque  Idéale  chez  Gallimard),  de  Christian  Murciaux  sur  Sahit- 
John  Perse  (Editions  Universitaires),  et  surtout  de  Y.  Bonnefoy  sur  Rim¬ 
baud  et  Georges  May  sur  Rousseau  {Microcosmes,  aux  Editions  du 
Seuil),  sont  des  réussites.  Ce  genre  d’ouvrage  ne  permet  guère  de  briller 
à  peu  de  frais,  et  il  faut  tout  le  talent  des  auteurs  que  je  viens  de  citer, 
pour  éviter  la  banalité  tout  en  disant  l’essentiel.  Dans  ce  qu’on  peut 
appeler  essais,  il  s  agit  pour  1  auteur  moins  de  nous  informer  que  de 
nous  inciter  à  réfléchir.  La  méthode  peut  être  polémique,  comme  chez 
Henri  Guillemin  {Zola,  légende  et  vérité,  où  l’auteur,  de  procureur  qu’il 
est  habituellement,  se  transforme  en  avocat  et  plaide,  une  fois  n’est  pas 
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coutume,  au  lieu  de  requérir),  et  J.  F.  Revel  (Sur  Proust):  elle  consiste 
à  attaquer  de  front  le  lecteur,  et  à  le  laisser  au  tapis  à  la  fin  du  livre, 
essoufflé,  pantois  et  tâchant  difficilement  de  reprendre  ses  esprits.  Si  elle 
ne  convainc  pas,  cette  méthode  oblige  du  moins  le  lecteur  à  rester  sur  ses 
gardes,  donc  à  préciser  ses  propres  idées  contre  celles  du  critique. 

Le  critique;  Vous  trouvez  beaucoup  de  polémiqueurs? 

Le  professeur:  Hélas  non,  ils  sont  rares.  Mais  il  y  a  une  méthode  moins 
agressive  et  peut  être  plus  efficace  que  je  trouve  pratiquée  au  moins 
dans  quatre  livres  de  très  grande  valeur.  Tout  d’abord  Signes  de  Mer¬ 
leau-Ponty,  la  dernière  œuvre  publiée  avant  sa  mort.  Ce  livre  rassemble 
des  articles  parus  pour  la  plupart  en  revue,  mais  leur  réunion  leur  a 
conféré  un  pouvoir,  une  densité  qu’ils  ne  semblaient  pas  avoir  avant. 
Leur  intérêt  vient  en  partie  de  ce  que  ce  n’est  pas  un  littérateur  ni  un 
littéraire  qui  les  écrit,  mais  un  philosophe  c’est  à  dire  un  homme  qui 
a  pour  métier  d’appliquer  son  intelligence  à  appréhender  les  structures 
du  réel.  Il  est  courant  de  dénigrer  la  philosophie  quand  elle  critique  la 
littérature;  et  le  danger  est  grand  en  effet  d’oublier  que  la  littérature 
n’est  pas  seulement  idées,  mais  langage.  Chez  Merleau-Ponty,  ce  danger 
n’existe  pas:  n’appelle-t-il  pas  Signes  son  recueil,  “signes”  c’est  à  dire 
langage  qu’il  faut  déchiffrer?  Utilisée  dans  une  perspective  semblable, 
l’intelligence  est  l’alliée  la  plus  sûre  du  critique,  comme  le  savent  bien 
ces  professeurs  que  sont  Gaëtan  Picon,  René  Girard  et  Jean  Starobinski. 
L’Usage  de  la  lecture,  Mensonge  romantique  et  vérité  romanesque,  et 
L’Œil  vivant  sont  des  essais  stimulants  parce  qu’ils  essayent  de  penser 
à  neuf  des  problèmes  classiques.  Picon  nous  réapprend  ce  que  Sainte- 
Beuve  entendait  par:  “le  critique  est  un  homme  qui  sait  lire  et  apprend 
à  lire  aux  autres”;  Girard  part  d’une  théorie  des  passions  originale  pour 
retrouver,  de  Don  Qiiichotte  au  Temps  Perdu,  l’unité  fondamentale  de 
tout  projet  romanesque;  Starobinski,  au  moment  où  il  essaye,  par  sa 
“poétique  du  regard,”  de  se  situer  au  niveau  de  la  nécessité  des  œuvres 
qu’il  étudie  semble  méditer  sur  la  difficulté  d’être  critique,  l’exigence 
clu  regard  critique  tendant  vers  “deux  possibilités  opposées  dont  aucune 
n’est  pleinement  réalisable.” 

Le  critique:  C’est  une  critique  toute  philosophique . . . 

Le  professeur:  Si  vous  voulez.  Mais  rassurez-vous,  la  bonne  critique  his¬ 
torique  existe  toujours.  Elle  nous  a  valu  une  érudite  présentation  des 
Lettres  de  Madame  de  Staël  à  Narbonne  (par  G.  Solovieff)  et  à  Ribbing 
(par  Simone  Balayé).  Et,  entre  autres  livres  intéressants;  La  Crise  des 
valeurs  symbolistes  de  Michel  Decaudin  qui  illumine  brillamment  la  pé¬ 
riode  1894—1914. 

Le  critique:  Finalement,  nous  avons  abordé  bien  des  œuvres  intéres¬ 
santes  dans  cette  petite  discussion,  de  quoi  donner  à  vos  lecteurs  de  subs- 
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tantielles  nourritures.  Allons,  l’année  n’est  pas  si  mauvaise  que  vous 
vouliez  bien  le  dire.  Vous  aurais-je  au  moins  éclairé  sur  ce  point  comme 
vous  le  demandiez  au  début  de  notre  entretien? 

Le  professeur:  Disons  que  vous  m’avez  permis  d’extérioriser  mes  scru¬ 
pules.  Je  vois  bien  maintenant  qu’il  me  faut  être  à  la  fois  indulgent  et 
sévère,  c’est  à  dire  parler  d’œuvres  aussi  bien  que  de  chefs-d’œuvre. 
Après  tout,  peut-être  y  a-t-il  un  lien  direct,  une  relation  proportionnelle 
entre  le  nombre  des  œuvres  publiées  et  leur  qualité;  peut-être  ces  quel¬ 
ques  4.000  livres  dits  “de  littérature”  publiés  en  une  année  en  France 
sont-ils  le  terreau  nécessaire  à  l’éclosion  de  quelques  rares  chefs-d’œuvre; 
et  sans  doute  devons-nous  nous  féliciter  de  voir  naître  si  peu  de  grandes 
œuvres  chaque  année.  De  même  que  pour  apprécier  ces  sommets  gas¬ 
tronomiques  que  sont  le  canard  à  l’orange  ou  le  pâté  de  foie  gras  truffé 
en  croûte  il  faut  faire  son  ordinaire  de  nourritures  plus  frustres,  de 
même,  pour  savourer  un  chef-d'œuvre  lorsqu’il  se  présente  faut-il  suivre 
habituellement  un  régime  culturel  très  ordinaire. 

Le  critique:  Cette  comparaison  culinaire  m’aiguise  l’appétit . . . 

Le  professeur:  Allez  vous  restaurer.  Quant  à  moi,  j’ai  à  écrire  mon  ar¬ 
ticle. 

University  of  Michigan 


Phèdre  et  les  dieux 


par  Carlo  François 

S 

L’ON  EXAMINE  de  près  les  forces  divines  qui  s’affrontent  dans 
le  panthéon  de  la  Phèdre  de  Racine  et  qui  s’incarnent  dans  le  destin 
des  personnages,  on  s’aperçoit  que  ces  forces  s’accouplent  pour  se  livrer 
un  combat  dont  l’issue  est  aussi  certaine  que  l’est  celle  du  combat  qui 
se  livre  sur  terre. 

Duel  inégal  sur  l’Olympe 

Manipulant  avec  une  habileté  incomparable  les  rivalités  tradition¬ 
nelles  de  l’Olympe,  le  dramaturge  met  aux  prises  deux  divinités  farouches 
et  actives  qu’il  allie  pour  les  besoins  de  sa  tragédie— Vénus  et  Neptune; 
à  ces  dieux  de  l’ombre,  il  oppose  deux  divinités  lumineuses  mais  impuis¬ 
santes  ou  en  tout  cas  inactives — le  Soleil  et  Diane.  Maléfiques  et  venge¬ 
resses,  les  deux  premières  divinités  unissent  leurs  efforts  pour  anéantir 
les  victimes,  tandis  que  les  secondes,  bienveillantes,  assistent  sans  coup 
férir  à  l’extermination  des  êtres  humains  dont  elles  garantissaient  l’in¬ 
nocence.  Vénus-Neptune;  Diane-Soleil  .  .  .  Curieux  accouplements!  11 
n’est  peut-être  pas  inutile  de  rappeler  brièvement  les  attributs  mytho¬ 
logiques  essentiels  des  partenaires  divins  de  cet  injuste  combat. 

Les  dieux  forts.  La  Vénus  de  Phèdre  est  l’agent  principal  de  la  fata¬ 
lité;  elle  réunit  dans  l’esprit  du  dramaturge  toutes  les  cruautés  que  la 
mythologie  grecque  lui  reconnaissait.  Déesse  de  la  séduction,  elle  s  at¬ 
taque  surtout  aux  femmes  qu’elle  trouble  quelquefois  d  un  amour  fatal 
contre  lequel  les  victimes  se  débattent  en  vain.  Elle  règne  en  maîtresse 
sur  les  cœurs  qu’elle  peut  à  son  gré  détourner  de  1  amour  ou  précipiter 
dans  la  passion.  Les  grâces  qu’elle  jette  à  profusion  cachent  des  pièges 
redoutables;  la  déesse  est  pourvoyeuse  de  ruines  et  de  morts.  L’univers 
entier  et  tous  les  dieux  (à  l’exception  de  Minerve,  Diane  et  Vesta)  lui 
sont  soumis;  quiconque  tente  de  lui  résister  succombe.  Elle  est  la  repre¬ 
sentation  féminine  de  l’Eros  mâle  mais  plus  abstrait  que  la  théogonie 
hésiodique  finit  par  instaurer  dans  la  pensée  philosophique  grecque. 

Neptune,  lui,  est  un  dieu  farouche  et  intraitable  aux  bruyantes  co¬ 
lères.  C’est  lui  qui  avait  suscité  le  taureau  de  Crète.  Des  légendes  le  re¬ 
présentent  vomissant  des  monstres  qui  ravagent  les  côtes  marines  et  tuent 
les  hommes.  On  lui  attribue  une  descendance  monstrueuse.  Il  est  à  l’ori¬ 
gine  des  tremblements  de  terre,  des  éruptions  volcaniques,  des  tempêtes 
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et  de  tous  les  cataclysmes  qui  secouaient  périodiquement  le  monde  mé¬ 
diterranéen.  Dans  sa  tragédie.  Racine  fait  du  dieu  de  la  mer  un  colla¬ 
borateur  de  Vénus. 

Les  dieux  faibles.  Le  Soleil  est  l’aïeul  de  Phèdre,  le  fondateur  de  sa 
race  lumineuse.  Une  vieille  rancune  oppose  l’ancêtre  de  Phèdre  à  la 
déesse  de  la  séduction:  Vénus  hait  le  Soleil  (la  passion  hait  la  lumière) 
et  toute  sa  descendance  et  elle  venge  éternellement  sur  les  faibles  hu¬ 
mains  le  filet  où  elle  fut  prise  avec  Mars.  Pasiphaé,  fille  du  Soleil  et 
mère  de  Phèdre,  avait  révélé  à  Vulcain  ces  amours  de  Vénus  et  de 
Mars . . .  Quant  à  lui,  incapable  d’intervenir,  le  dieu  de  la  lumière  as¬ 
siste  impuissant  à  la  destruction  de  Phèdre,  sa  petite-fille;  comme  par 
un  jeu  cruel  de  réverbération  morale,  il  est  le  miroir  involontaire  des 
rougeurs  qui  trahissent  et  qui  traduisent  physiologiquement  les  scru¬ 
pules  de  l’héroïne. 

Diane  est  sœur  du  Soleil;  elle  participe  à  la  nature  de  son  frère  divin 
dont  elle  n’est  d’ailleurs  que  l’expression  féminine.  Déesse  de  la  lumière 
qui  jaillit  des  ténèbres,  c’est  une  chaste  vierge  qui  n’a  jamais  connu  les 
joies  et  les  souillures  de  l’amour;  divinité  de  la  nature  vierge  et  de  l’in¬ 
nocence,  elle  est  censée  protéger  Hippolyte. 

Les  forces  divines  en  présence  sont  donc  telles  que  deux  couples  s’af¬ 
frontent  dans  un  duel  inégal:  deux  divinités  farouches  et  vengeresses 
dont  la  Mer  est  l’origine  (Vénus)  ou  l’empire  (Neptune)  vont  conclure 
une  sinistre  alliance  tacite  afin  de  neutraliser  et  de  paralyser  les  dieux 
tutélaires  de  la  lumière  et  de  l’innocence  dont  se  réclament  Phèdre  et 
Hippolyte.  Les  jeux  sont  faits  sur  l’Olympe.  Racine  a  réduit  le  panthéon 
du  polythéisme  grec  à  un  dualisme  de  forces  divines  inégalement  par¬ 
tagées.  Il  préserve  le  décor  céleste  du  polythéisme  antique;  il  évite  le 
piège  du  monothéisme  (auquel  il  viendra  dans  Athalie)  et  il  suggère  une 
forme  dualiste  sinon  manichéenne  de  la  transcendance  aussi  bien  que 
de  la  morale:  au  conflit  eros-ethos  correspond  le  duel  dieux  malveil¬ 
lants  FORTS-DIEUX  BIENVEILLANTS  FAIBLES.  Qu’arrive-t-il  quand  les  jeux 
sont  faits  dans  le  Ciel? 

Duel  inégal  sur  la  Terre 

Le  mérite  des  humains  de  Racine,  c’est  de  savoir  jouer  perdant 
Non  seulement  les  dés  du  Ciel  sont  pipés-et  les  protagonistes  le  sa' 
vent,  Phèdre  surtout-mais  encore  les  jeux  de  la  terre  sont  truqués.  Deux 
facteurs  de  déséquilibre  s’imposent  à  l'observation  du  spectateur  ou  du 
lecteur:  le  premier  consiste  dans  l’hérédité  qui,  pour  les  personnages  de 
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la  tragédie,  constitue  une  pente  inexorable;  le  second  réside  dans  la  na¬ 
ture  même  du  culte  que  les  humains  sont  tenus  de  rendre  aux  dieux 
qui  les  protègent  ou  qui  les  menacent. 

L’hérédité.  Phèdre  a  beau  être  la  petite-fille  du  Soleil,  elle  n’est  pas 
moins  la  fille  de  Minos  et  de  Pasiphaé.  Minos,  roi  de  Crète  est  devenu 
juge  des  Enfers.  Que  Phèdre  se  tourne  vers  le  Ciel  ou  vers  les  ténèbres 
de  la  mort,  elle  y  retrouve  des  ancêtres  qui  la  jugent.  Sur  terre,  l’héré¬ 
dité  l’a  marquée  d’une  tache  monstrueuse:  Vénus  avait  déjà  causé  l’éga¬ 
rement  de  sa  mère,  Pasiphaé,  qui  avait  enfanté  le  Minotaure,  moitié 
homme  moitié  taureau,  dont  Thésée  avait  débarrassé  l’île.  Phèdre  ne 
manquera  pas  de  faire  valoir  cette  lourde  hérédité  (divine  et  humaine) 
qui  pèse  sur  elle,  cette  tare  que  les  dieux  eux-mêmes  ont  mise  dans  son 
sang. 

Thésée  est  fils  d’Egée,  fils  de  la  mer,  roi  d’Athènes  qui  s’était  noyé 
dans  la  mer.  Ses  aventures  maritimes,  ses  exploits  contre  les  monstres, 
son  inconstance  maritale  font  de  lui  un  superbe  instrument  des  ven¬ 
geances  de  Neptune  et  de  Vénus.  C’est  sur  ses  instances  que  son  dieu 
"tutélaire”  se  fait  le  collaborateur  de  Vénus  dans  la  tragédie  de  Racine. 

Hippolyte,  lui  aussi,  a  de  bonnes  raisons  de  se  méfier  de  son  héré¬ 
dité.  Ce  qu’il  admire,  chez  son  père,  c’est  le  héros  triomphant  et  her¬ 
culéen;  ce  qu’il  récuse  et  voudrait  oublier,  c’est  l’inconstance  de  ce  père. 
Hippolyte  est  le  fruit  de  l’inconstance  (Thésée  a  une  fois  encore  quitté 
une  épouse  pour  une  autre  femme— cette  fois,  Antiope,  reine  des  Ama¬ 
zones).  Dans  son  refus  obstiné  des  exigences  de  son  hérédité,  l’Hippolyte 
amoureux  de  Racine  invoque  non  seulement  Diane  mais  aussi  un  dieu 
nouveau  et  inconnu  dont  il  affirme  à  Aricie  qu’il  écarte  les  parjures  et 
protège  l’authenticité. 

Vénus  et  Neptune  pouvaient-ils  mieux  choisir  leurs  victimes? 

Le  culte  des  dieux.  Si  relative  qu’elle  soit,  la  statistique  a  son  utilité! 
Dans  les  cinq  actes  de  Phèdre,  les  dieux  sont  mentionnés  près  d’une  cen¬ 
taine  de  fois  dans  un  contexte  immédiat  de  plus  de  deux  cents  vers, 
c’est-à-dire,  un  huitième  de  la  tragédie.  Un  seul  passage  décrit  un  “au- 
delà,”  les  Enfers  si  redoutés  de  Phèdre  (IV,  6);  les  autres  soulignent  les 
effets  des  vengeances  divines  sur  les  êtres  humains,  les  tourments  que  les 
dieux  font  subir  à  leurs  victimes  sur  la  terre.  Nous  avons  énuméré  plus 
bas,  dans  l’ordre  chronologique  de  leur  apparition  dans  le  texte  de  la 
tragédie,  les  principaux  vocables  qui  caractérisent  ces  allusions  aux  di¬ 
vinités;  nous  nous  sommes  permis  de  les  répartir  en  quatre  catégories 
conventionnelles  (grammaticales)  dont  il  est  assez  malaisé  de  sortir: 
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VERBES 


(la  part 

(la  part 

des  dieux) 

des  humains) 

envoyer 

mépriser 

justifier 

apaiser 

forcer 

offenser 

lier 

détourner 

humilier 

implorer 

ravir  (priver) 

éviter 

livrer 

oser 

allumer 

cacher 

attacher 

fuir 

récompenser 

s’épancher 

regarder 

confier 

(ironique) 

venger 

jurer 

poursuivre 

révérer 

exaucer 

prier 

suivre 

se  repentir 

accomplir 

craindre 

approuver 

accuser 

juger 

rendre 

brûler 

épouvanter 

payer 

mettre 

précipiter 

hâter 

honorer 

ôter 

SUBSTANTIFS 

ADJECTIFS 

(les  actes 

(les  attributs 

des  dieux) 

des  dieux) 

haine 

tout-puissant 

colère 

fatal 

sang 

criminel 

feu 

déplorable 

tourment 

misérable 

proie 

redoutable 

cruauté 

inévitable 

triomphe 

contraire 

trait 

homicide 

fureur 

cruel 

bonté 

faible 

(ironique) 

justice 

vengeur 

perte 

immortel 

remords 

infernal 

penchant 

sévère 

mort 

illégitime 

châtiment 

formidable 

peine 

perfide 

crime 

rigoureux 

présent 

funeste 

(iron.) 

bienfait 

impatient 

(iron.) 

trépas 

triste 

monstre 

meurtrier 

faveur 

Si  artificielles  soient-elles,  ces  rubriques  ne  font  pas  moins  ressortir  le 
caractère  exceptionnellement  cruel  que  revêtent  les  relations  dieux- 
hommes  La  part  des  dieux  est  active;  c’est  celle  du  bourreau  criminel 
a  part  des  hommes  est  singulièrement  timide  et  limitée;  c’est  très  nette¬ 
ment  celle  des  victimes  impuissantes.  Les  actes  par  lesquels  les  dieux  se 
manifestent  évoquent  un  univers  métaphysique  concentrationnaire  des 
P  s  impressionnants.  Quant  aux  attributs  de  ces  dieux,  ils  soulignent 
sans  exception  la  toute-puissante  cruauté  des  ennemis  de  l’homme 
Faut-il  interpréter  davantage? 
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Tout  donc,  dans  cette  tragédie,  s’organise  autour  d’un  dessein  de  ven¬ 
geance  conçu  dans  le  ciel.  Cependant,  c’est  bien  sur  la  terre  que  ce  des¬ 
sein  doit  s’accomplir  .  .  .  avec  la  collaboration  des  humains,  dans  la 
mesure  où  ils  ont,  eux  aussi,  leurs  faiblesses,  leurs  limites  et  leur  per¬ 
versité.  Mais,  raffinement  subtil  de  la  cruauté  divine,  les  dieux  vont  faire 
en  sorte  que  les  victimes  se  fassent  levus  propres  bourreauxl  Trois  aveux 
et  trois  prières  vont  marquer  la  cérémonie  tragique  et  assurer  le  triom¬ 
phe  d’Eros  sur  Ethos.  Vu  d’en  bas,  ce  rituel  nous  apparaît  comme  la 
plus  audacieuse  des  protestations  que  le  poète,  par  le  truchement  de  ses 
personnages,  ait  proférée  contre  les  dieux. 

La  Cérémonie  tragique  ou  Les  Astuces  des  dieux 

Il  nous  faut,  ici,  hélas,  taxer  la  patience  du  lecteuri  Qu’il  veuille  bien 
nous  accorder  le  bénéfice  du  doute  et  refaire,  avec  nous,  un  itinéraire 
qu’il  connaît  par  cœur,  un  pèlerinage  dont  il  connaît  toutes  les  stations 
et  tous  les  reposoirsl  Au  terme  du  parcours,  il  découvrira  peut-être  avec 
nous  non  pas  la  Mort  de  Dieu,  mais  la  Haine  de  Dieu . . . 

Acte  premier.  D’emblée,  quelques  instants  après  le  lever  du  rideau, 
c’est  Hippolyte  (le  personnage  le  moins  suspect  de  servir  les  intérêts  de 
Vénus)  qui  détermine  la  part  décisive  que  les  divinités  ont  prise  dans 
cet  infernal  règlement  de  comptes: 

Cet  heureux  temps  n’est  plus.  Tout  a  changé  de  face. 
Depuis  que  sur  ces  bords  les  Dieux  ont  envoyé 
La  fille  de  Minos  et  de  Pasiphaé.  (34-36) 

Sans  trop  s’en  rendre  compte,  Hippolyte  lui-même  est  déjà  sous  l’em¬ 
prise  d’une  divinité  qu’il  méprise  et  dont  il  croit  pouvoir  éviter  les  at¬ 
teintes.  Les  questions  ironiques  de  Théramène  suggèrent  la  cause  véri¬ 
table  du  départ  d’Hippolyte: 

Vénus,  par  votre  orgueil  si  longtemps  méprisée. 
Voudrait-elle  à  la  fin  justifier  Thésée? 

Et  vous  mettant  au  rang  du  reste  des  mortels. 

Vous  a-t-elle  forcé  d’encenser  ses  autels? 

Aimeriez-vous,  Seigneur?  (61-65) 

A  ces  questions  si  franches  mais  si  cruelles,  Hippolyte  n’a  d’autre  re¬ 
cours  que  celui  d’opposer  d’autres  questions  qui  trahissent  son  désarroi 
de  victime  non  consentante.  Mentalement,  il  refuse  de  se  prêter  aux 
machinations  des  dieux:  “Et  moi-même,  à  mon  tour,  je  me  verrais  lié? 
/  Et  les  Dieux  jusque-là  m’auraient  humilié?’’  (95-96). 
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Hippolyte  ignore  encore  (à  l’encontre  de  Phèdre,  le  saura-t-il  jamais!) 
qu’il  est,  lui  aussi,  comme  sa  belle-mère,  une  victime  de  choix— le  véri¬ 
table  Agneau  du  sacrifice  divin— dont  la  résistance  irrite  et  exaspère  la 
divinité  qui  l’a  désigné.  Il  “périt”  d’un  mal  qu’il  dissimule,  qu’il  se 
dissimule  (122).  Quant  à  Phèdre,  Œnone  nous  fait  savoir  qu’elle  aussi  se 
meurt  d’une  affliction  dont  elle  est  consciente:  “Elle  meurt  dans  mes  bras 
d’un  mal  qu’elle  me  cache”  (146).  Résistance  inutile  aux  décrets  cruels 
des  dieux!  Que  cette  résistance  soit  inconsciente  ou  consciente,  Hippolyte 
a  pour  lui  les  illusions  de  la  jeunesse,  de  l’innocence  et  de  la  fierté; 
Phèdre,  elle,  a  tant  lutté  pour  l’innocence  qu’elle  a  perdu  l’espoir.  Et 
quand  elle  entre  en  scène,  c’est  pour  faire  ses  adieux  au  Soleil  et  à  la 
Vie.  Phèdre,  l’étincelante,  la  fille  de  Lumière,  l’enfant  de  Dieu,  invoque 
la  présence  et  la  bénédiction  du  Soleil  sur  le  cérémonial  de  ses  adieux  au 
monde.  Comme  en  répons  à  l’invocation  d’Œnone  (“Dieux  tout-puis¬ 
sants,  que  nos  pleurs  vous  apaisent!”  [156]),  elle  prononce  ces  vers  li¬ 
turgiques  qui  accentuent  la  majesté  de  sa  souffrance  et  l’impuissance  du 
maître  des  dieux: 

^  Noble  et  brillant  auteur  d’une  triste  famille. 

Toi,  dont  ma  mère  osait  se  vanter  d’être  fille. 

Qui,  peut-être,  rougis  du  trouble  où  tu  me  vois. 

Soleil,  je  te  viens  voir  pour  la  dernière  fois.  (169-172) 

Nulle  révolte!  Paix  grandiose  de  la  victime  qui  sait,  qui  n’attend  plus 
rien  de  son  Dieu.  Lucide,  Phèdre  détermine  ensuite  la  part  décisive  des 
dieux  farouches  et  malveillants:  Graces  au  Ciel,  mes  mains  ne  sont 
point  criminelles.  /  Plût  aux  Dieux  que  mon  cœur  fût  innocent  comme 
elles!”  (221-222). 

Consolation!  Les  dieux  se  sont  contentés  de  susciter  en  Phèdre  l’in¬ 
tention  du  crime  (adultère  et  inceste)!  De  plus,  nous  reconnaissons  là 
l’emploi  caractéristique  de  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  irréel  (cf.  l’optatif 
irréalisable  du  latin)  qui,  au  tout  dernier  vers  de  Britanyiicus,  avait  déjà 
jeté  dans  une  tragédie  humaine  un  cri  de  désespoir  devant  l’inévitable 
voulu  par  les  dieux:  “Plût  aux  Dieux  que  ce  fût  le  dernier  de  ses  cri¬ 
mes!”  Quant  aux  intentions  “coupables”  de  Phèdre,  elles  ne  sont  en  fait 
que  des  décrets  divins  incarnés  sans  retour.  Et  Phèdre  qui  assume  parce 
qu’il  le  faut  bien,  une  faute  mise  en  elle  et  non  commise  en  actes,  pro¬ 
teste  contre  la  divinité  responsable:  ^ 

O  haine  de  Vénus!  O  fatale  colère! 

Dans  quels  égarements  l’amour  jeta  ma  mère!  (249-250) 
Puisque  Vénus  le  veut,  de  ce  sang  déplorable. 

Je  péris  la  dernière  et  la  plus  misérable.  (257—258) 
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Elle  a  lutté  contre  des  desseins  malveillants  dès  le  lendemain  de  ses 
noces  avec  Thésée;  elle  a  essayé  d’apaiser  la  déesse  qui  la  poursuivait  de 
ses  malédictions;  “Par  des  vœux  assidus,  je  crus  la  détourner:  /  Je  lui 
bâtis  un  temple,  et  pris  soin  de  l’orner”  .  (279-280).  Peine  perdue!  les 
prières,  l’encens,  les  sacrifices  expiatoires,  les  intercessions,  tout  a  été  sté¬ 
rile.  L’implacable  déesse  a  tout  refusé  et  Phèdre  a  adoré  Hippolyte  en 
implorant  Vénus:  “C’est  Vénus  tout  entière  à  sa  proie  attachée”  (306). 

Deuxième  acte.  Si  l’acte  premier  était  surtout  celui  du  cérémonial  des 
adieux  à  la  vie,  de  la  confession  involontaire  à  Œnone  et  de  la  prière 
au  Soleil,  l’acte  suivant  apparaît  davantage  comme  celui  de  l’ironie.  Le 
rituel  tragique  se  poursuit  dans  les  scènes  qui  requièrent  la  présence  de 
Phèdre;  l’ironie  domine  dans  celles  dont  l’héroïne  est  absente.  Dans  les 
unes  comme  dans  les  autres,  les  dieux  sont  pris  à  partie  par  ceux-là 
mêmes  qui  les  implorent  en  démasquant  leur  perversité. 

L’ironie  s’installe  d’emblée  dans  cet  acte  qui  relate  les  effets  d’une 
mort  présumée  (celle  de  Thésée  dont  nous  ignorons  encore  qu’elle  n’est 
qu’un  piège,  un  simulacre  dont  Vénus  se  sert  pour  mieux  accomplir  sa 
vengeance).  Pour  Hippolyte  comme  pour  Phèdre,  c’est  l’acte  du  com¬ 
mencement  de  l’espoir— du  faux  espoir.  Aricie  elle-même,  sans  trop  y 
croire,  participe  à  cette  tendance  générale  à  l’espoir;  Ismène  fait  mi¬ 
roiter  à  ses  yeux  les  promesses  du  sursis  que  les  divinités  semblent  avoir 
accordé  aux  humains;  “Non,  Madame,  les  Dieux  ne  vous  sont  plus  con¬ 
traires”  (377).  Mais  celle  qui  se  croyait  “le  triste  jouet  d’un  sort  impi¬ 
toyable”  (418)  a  peine  à  croire  à  ce  fragile  bonheur  qu’Hippolyte  lui 
propose  dans  la  générosité  de  son  inconscience.  Ce  répit  lui  paraît  im¬ 
probable.  Et  puis  d’ailleurs,  “Quel  Dieu,  Seigneur,  quel  Dieu  l’a  mis 
dans  votre  sein?”  (512) ...  Le  scepticisme  foncier  d’ Aricie  n’ébranle  nulle¬ 
ment  Hippolyte.  L’ironie  de  Racine  est  plus  flagrante  encore— partant, 
plus  cruelle— en  ce  qui  concerne  le  fils  de  Thésée.  Père  et  fils  font  con¬ 
fiance  à  Neptune,  le  dieu  dont  ils  attendent  le  salut:  “Neptune  le  pro¬ 
tège,  et  ce  Dieu  tutélaire  /  Ne  sera  pas  en  vain  imploré  par  mon  père” 
(621-622).  Or,  c’est  précisément  ce  dieu  qui,  assurant  effectivement  le 
retour  de  Thésée,  fera  aussi  surgir  le  monstre  qui  tuera  Hippolyte  au 
cinquième  acte! 

Quant  à  Phèdre,  elle  aussi  se  trompe.  Elle  s’efforce  de  dissiper  les  illu¬ 
sions  dont  Hippolyte  se  leurre  encore:  “En  vain  vous  espérez  qu’un  Dieu 
vous  le  renvoie.”  (625) . . .  Tous  espèrent,  tous  supputent,  tous  se  trom¬ 
pent— tous  voudraient  dissiper  les  illusions  dont  les  autres  se  bercent! 
Illusions  d’illusions!  Les  voies  des  dieux  sont  insondables  et  tous  nos 
efforts  divinatoires  sont  vains  autant  que  nos  souhaits.  Seule  subsiste 
l’inébranlable  certitude  de  Phèdre;  certitude  affective,  morale  et  céré¬ 
brale: 
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Les  Dieux  m’^en  sont  témoins,  ces  Dieux  qui  dans  mon 

flanc. 

Ont  allumé  le  feu  fatal  à  tout  mon  sang; 

Ces  Dieux  qui  se  sont  fait  une  gloire  cruelle 
'  De  séduire  le  cœur  d’une  faible  mortelle.  (679-681) 

Tout  le  ressentiment  d’Hippolyte  envers  les  dieux  éclate  en  fin  d’acte 
quand,  après  avoir  écouté,  horrifié,  l’aveu  de  sa  belle-mère,  il  apprend 
que  le  fils  de  celle-ci  vient  d’être  couronné  à  Athènes:  “Dieux  qui  la 
connaissez,  /  Est-ce  donc  sa  vertu  que  vous  récompensez?’’  (726-727). 

Les  décrets  de  Vénus  sont  inexorables;  ils  s’accomplissent.  Par  l’ab¬ 
sence  de  Thésée,  Neptune  s’est  rangé  au  parti  de  Vénus.  Les  considéra¬ 
tions  ironiques  des  protagonistes  ont  souligné  la  cruauté  et  la  perfidie 
des  caprices  inavouables  des  divinités.  Bourreaux  parfaits,  il  ne  reste 
plus  à  ces  dieux  qu’à  pousser  la  perversité  jusqu’à  forcer  leurs  victimes 
à  accomplir  elles-mêmes  et  sur  elles-mêmes  le  sacrifice  mortel  qu’ils  exi¬ 
gent  d’elles. 

Troisième  acte.  Dans  l’ignorance  où  elle  est  encore  du  retour  immi¬ 
nent  de  Thésée,  Phèdre  est  le  jouet  idéal  des  caprices  de  Vénus.  Son 
mari  présumé  mort,  elle  se  prend  à  espérer . . .  Aberration  suprême!  la 
victime  elle-même  implore  l’aide  de  son  bourreau:  épousant  malgré  elle 
les  desseins  perfides  de  Vénus,  Phèdre  fait  un  pacte  avec  la  divinité  qui 
la  persécute  et  qu’elle  abhorre: 

O  toi,  qui  vois  la  honte  où  je  suis  descendue. 

Implacable  Vénus,  suis-je  assez  confondue? 

Tu  ne  saurais  plus  loin  pousser  ta  cruauté. 

Ton  triomphe  est  parfait;  tous  tes  traits  ont  porté. 

Cruelle,  si  tu  veux  une  gloire  nouvelle. 

Attaque  un  ennemi  qui  te  soit  plus  rebelle. 

Hippolyte  te  fuit;  et  bravant  ton  courroux. 

Jamais  à  tes  autels  n’a  fléchi  les  genoux. 

Ton  nom  semble  offenser  ses  superbes  oreilles. 

Déesse  venge-toi,  nos  causes  sont  pareilles. 

Qu’il  aime...  (813-823) 

Ce  passage  contient  peut-être  la  protestation  la  plus  véhémente  que 
l’auteur  de  Phèdre  se  soit  permis  d’adresser  aux  dieux:  après  avoir  dé¬ 
noncé  la  perfidie  insigne  de  son  bourreau,  la  victime  égarée  baise  les 
pieds  de  ce  bourreau!  Tout  se  passe  donc  comme  les  dieux  l’avaient 
prévu,  mais  tous  l’ignorent  à  ce  moment,  tous,  y  compris  la  plus  lucide 
des  victimes  que  la  jalousie  commence  à  aveugler. 
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Cependant,  Thésée  rentre  à  Trézène  et  ses  soupçons  se  portent  natu¬ 
rellement  sur  son  propre  fils,  dont  les  yeux  sont  destinés  à  ne  jamais 
percer  les  mystères  de  sa  propre  identité:  “Mais  l’innocence  enfin  n’a 
rien  à  redouter”  (996).  Cette  profession  de  foi  d’Hippolyte  sonne  comme 
un  glas;  son  contenu  ironique  résume  admirablement  les  protestations 
plus  directes  mais  quelque  peu  oratoires  de  son  prédécesseur,  Oreste, 
quand  il  s’écriait: 

Je  ne  sais  de  tout  temps  quelle  injuste  puissance 
Laisse  le  crime  en  paix  et  poursuit  l’innocence. 

De  quelque  part  sur  moi  que  je  tourne  les  yeux. 

Je  ne  vois  que  malheurs  qui  condamnent  les  dieux. 
Méritons  leur  courroux,  justifions  leur  haine. 

Et  que  le  fruit  du  crime  en  précède  la  peine. 

(Andromaque,  773-779) 

Quatrième  acte.  Thésée  devient,  comme  Phèdre  dans  l’acte  précédent, 
le  bourreau  aveugle  mais  bénévole  de  ceux  qu’il  aime;  il  invoque  Nep¬ 
tune: 


Et  toi,  Neptune,  et  toi,  si  jadis  mon  courage 
D’infâmes  assassins  nettoya  ton  rivage, 

Souviens-toi  que  pour  prix  de  mes  efforts  heureux. 

Tu  promis  d’exaucer  le  premier  de  mes  vœux. 

(1065-1068) 

Je  t’implore  aujourd’hui,  venge  un  malheureux  père. 
J’abandonne  ce  traître  à  toute  ta  colère; 

Etouffe  dans  son  sang  ses  désirs  effrontés; 

Thésée  à  tes  fureurs  connaîtra  tes  bontés.  (1073-1076) 

Phèdre,  elle,  au  paroxysme  de  la  jalousie,  recouvre  sa  lucidité  et  com¬ 
prend  comme  à  nouveau  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  d’issue,  qu’elle  n’a  nul  endroit 
où  se  cacher  (au  Ciel,  aux  Enfers,  sur  Terre),  que  tout  vient  des  dieux 
et  que  tout  y  retourne:  cf.  vers  1273-1284.  Dénonçant  une  fois  encore 
la  cruauté  de  Vénus,  elle  trouve  la  force  d’implorer  le  pardon  de  Minos, 
son  père,  cet  autre  complice . . .  Père,  pardonne-moi  une  faute  que  je 
n’ai  pas  commisel 

Cinquième  acte.  Après  un  si  étrange  acte  de  contrition,  plus  rien 
n’étonne.  La  catastrophe  est  imminente.  La  Bête  triomphe.  Ici,  le  poète 
corrige  la  leçon  de  V Apocalypse:  avant  d’être  terrassé  par  le  monstre 
qu’il  va  combattre,  Hippolyte,  cet  archange  vaincu  d’avance,  est  mû  par 
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un  sursaut  d’espoir;  archange  amoureux,  avant  que  de  combattre,  il 
suggère  une  dernière  fois  la  fuite  et  l’hymen  à  Aricie.  On  sait  la  suite  . . . 
Quand  Phèdre,  après  avoir  absorbé  le  poison,  vient  réhabiliter  Hippo- 
lyte  devant  Thésée  dans  son  troisième  aveu,  tout  est  accompli.  Après 
Œnone  et  Hippolyte,  Phèdre  meurt  dans  l’acceptation  définitive  d’un 
destin  inexorable  et  pervers  qui  s’est  accompli  en  elle  et,  par  elle,  sur 
les  autres  victimes.  Sa  mort  consacre  l’inutilité  des  efforts  humains  en 
face  des  crimes  divins;  elle  justifie  la  colère  de  Vénus  et  de  Neptune, 
tandis  qu’elle  accentue  l’impuissance  ou  l’inefficacité  du  Soleil  et  de 
Diane.  Tout  rentre  dans  l’ordre  du  Destin:  les  dieux  ont  terrassé  les 
hommes,  l’Eros  a  vaincu  l’Ethos,  le  Mal  l’a  emporté  sur  le  Bien.  Par 
sa  mort,  Phèdre  se  délivre  du  remords  le  plus  insupportable  qui  soit, 
celui  d’une  faute  à  laquelle  elle  a  fini  par  participer  (jalousie,  rôle 
d’Œnone)  mais  dont  l’origine  est  antérieure  à  elle  et  qu’on  ne  peut  lui 
imputer:  “Le  Ciel  mit  dans  mon  sein  une  flamme  funeste”  (1625).  Cette 
faute,  c’est  sans  conteste  la  passion;  une  lecture  “janséniste”  du  texte 
suggère  évidemment  le  péché  originel— et  l’une  n’exclut  certes  pas  l’autre. 
Il  n’est  même  pas  impossible  que  la  mort  de  Phèdre  soit  précisément 
l’acte  final  de  la  soumission  à  l’inévitable,  de  la  reconnaissance  de  “ce 
mystère  le  plus  incompréhensible  de  tous”  (Pascal),  celui  de  la  Chute  et 
de  la  transmission  du  péché.  Il  n’est  pas  rare  que  la  révolte  se  résorbe 
dans  l’obéissance  et  que  la  haine  de  Dieu  soit  une  forme  passionnelle 
et  virulente  du  désir  de  Dieu.  On  n’en  finira  jamais  d’épiloguer  à  ce 
sujet . . . 

Quelle  que  soit  la  certitude  que  Phèdre  emporte  avec  elle  dans  la 
tombe,  son  pèlerinage  terrestre— le  seul  qui  nous  soit  rendu  accessible 
par  le  texte— nous  paraît  être  celui  de  la  victime  que  les  bourreaux  di¬ 
vins  ont  empoignée  par  les  cheveux  et  traînée  malgré  elle  sur  le  chemin 
de  la  révolte  inutile.  Itinéraire  terrifiant  du  supplice,  des  tortures,  des 
malédictions  et  de  la  haine  dont  les  haltes  ne  sont  que  des  pièges  trom¬ 
peurs  et  dont  les  reposoirs  exhibent  les  faces  grimaçantes  des  divinités. 
On  ne  pouvait  guère  prendre  le  Divin  plus  au  sérieux! 

Wellesley  College 


Claudel’s  ‘Tête  d’or” 


hy  Ruth  N.  Horry 

A 

JL  .3L.  SIGNIFICANT  EVENT  of  the  1959  fall  theater  season  was  the 
world  premiere  in  Paris  of  Tête  d’or,  one  of  the  earliest  plays  of  Paul 
Claudel.  The  occasion  was  significant  because  this  play  is  a  key  to  the 
aesthetics  and  metaphysics  of  the  poet-dramatist.  The  figure  of  Christ 
symbolizing  love  as  the  unifying  force  of  the  universe  is  the  theme  of 
Claudelian  drama.  Underlying  this  theme  is  the  teleological  argument 
of  universal  harmony,  purpose,  and  interdependence.  Boris  Pasternak, 
in  Doctor  Zhivago,  wrote  that  “every  man  is  bom  a  Faust,  with  a  long¬ 
ing  to  grasp  and  experience  and  express  everything  in  the  world.’’^  This 
seemed  to  be  true  of  Claudel  who,  in  his  effort  to  comprehend  and  in¬ 
terpret,  became  an  explorer  of  the  universe.  His  search  took  him  into 
the  realms  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the 
invisible  and  the  visible,  into  every  facet  of  human  relationship.  The 
antitheses  which  he  encountered  were  synthesized  to  describe  and  de¬ 
fine  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  man’s  existence. 

Tête  d’or^  is  the  expression  of  the  conflict  generated  by  Claudel’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  reconcile  the  mundane  and  the  extramundane.  Not  only  was  the 
conflict  symbolized,  but  a  possible  solution  was  also  delineated.  As  Le 
Soulier  de  satin  is  a  résumé  of  his  art,  his  thought,  and  his  life,^  so  may 
Tête  d’ or  be  considered  the  overture  to  all  of  his  later  dramas.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  fundamental  theme  and  ideas  of  all  that  followed  during  the 
next  sixty-five  years.  His  affirmations  became  more  definite,  his  expres¬ 
sion  more  mature,  yet  his  philosophy  of  the  universe  remained  the  same. 
The  symbols,  the  style,  the  language,  and  the  objectives  of  his  dramas 
remained  constant.  The  first  version  of  the  play  was  written  in  1889, 
and  the  second,  which  is  more  concise,  coherent,  and  intelligible,  in  1894. 

The  aesthetical  orientation  which  Claudel  received  from  Mallarmé 
provided  him  with  a  method.  The  “Qu’est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire’’  of  the 
professor  of  English  led  him  to  minimize  sensory  impressions.  He  was 

1  Trans.  Max  Hayward  and  Manya  Harari  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1958),  p.  284. 

2  Paul  Claudel,  Théâtre,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade,  texte  établi  par  Jacques  Ma- 
daule  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1947),  1,  169-302.  This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1951  by  the 
Darantière  Press,  Dijon.  Citations  are  from  the  second  version  and  will  be  indicated 
by  page  numbers  in  parentheses. 

3  Paul  Claudel,  Mémoires  improvisés,  recueillis  par  Jean  Amrouche  (Paris:  Galli¬ 
mard,  1954),  p.  270. 
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more  concerned  with  the  hidden  meaning  of  that  which  he  observed, 
and  the  divine  purpose  manifested  therein.  The  utilization  of  Mallar- 
mé’s  approach  in  conjunction  with  Aquinas’  concept  of  knowledge  di¬ 
vorced  Claudel  from  the  positivists  and  aligned  him  with  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  symbolists.  He  recognized  that  symbolism  as  an  art  serves  to  link 
the  visible  and  the  invisible.  In  “La  Catastrophe  d’lgitur,”  he  observes 
that  “ .  .  .  les  choses  visibles  sont  faites  pour  nous  amener  à  la  connais¬ 
sance  des  choses  invisibles.’’^  In  a  later  discussion  of  knowledge  of  the 
invisible,  he  says:  “ ...  la  connaissance  proprement  dite,  c’est-à-dire,  la 
perception  de  l’influence  extérieure,  soit  par  l’organe  des  sens,  soit  par 
l’intelligence,  n’était  pas  le  résultat  d’une  faculté  particulière,  mais  de 
l’être  tout  entier.’’®  The  total  human  being  must  be  in  contact  with  his 
milieu.  This  contact  resembles  that  of  the  amoeba  which  projects  itself 
and  profits  from  its  environment.  From  this  principle,  Claudel  makes 
the  deduction  that  sensation  does  not  move  from  the  periphery  to  the 
center;  rather,  it  moves  from  the  center  outward.  This  emission  resem¬ 
bles  a  birth,  a  birth  which  never  ceases.  “C’est  ce  que  j’exprime,”  he 
says,  “en  disant  que  toute  connaissance  est  une  ‘naissance’  par  une  es¬ 
pèce  de  jeu  de  mots  qui,  somme  toute,  est  confirmé  par  l’étymologie: 
‘connaissance’  est  une  ‘co-naissance’.”® 

Claudel’s  metaphysical  ideas  are  fused  with  his  perception  of  the  sen¬ 
sible  universe.  Digressing  from  Mallarmé’s  principle  of  negating  the  vis¬ 
ible  and  then  re-creating,  Claudel  regarded  all  tangible  evidence  as  the 
matrix  in  which  the  symbol  originated  and  became  an  idea.  For  him, 
each  thing  had  a  hidden  meaning,  and  his  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  significance  beneath  the  obvious  and  thus  establish  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  things  or  experiences  and  their  connection  with  universal  pur¬ 
pose.  The  genesis  of  Claudel’s  symbolization  is  seen,  therefore,  in  the 
depiction  of  visible  realities. 

Tête  d’or  is  one  all-inclusive  symbol.  In  its  simplest  sense,  it  is  the 
autobiography  of  Claudel  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  It  reflects  his 
emotional  state,  his  ambitions,  and  his  quest  for  self-realization.  In  a 
larger  sense.  Tête  d’or  symbolizes  the  interdependence  of  man  and  the 
universe,  and  the  inefficacy  of  material  conquest.  Claudel  refers  to  this 
play  as  the  expression  of  a  crisis  common  to  youth,  particularly  to  his 
youth.  He  points  out  the  case  of  the  child  having  arrived  at  the  stage 
where  his  strength  and  intelligence  have  developed,  stifling  at  home  and 
wanting  to  achieve  his  independence  and  his  autonomy.  Thus  entrapped 

4  Claudel,  Positions  et  propositions,  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1928),  p.  206. 

6  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  193. 

8  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  195. 
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within  himself  and  his  environment,  he  feels  a  need  for  freedom  and 
an  opportunity  to  affirm  his  personality.”^  This  adolescent  crisis  in  Clau¬ 
del  coincided  with  his  discovery  of  the  world  of  the  spirit.  Often  an 
author  may  be  identified  as  one  or  as  several  of  the  characters  whom  he 
creates.  Claudel  asserts  that  he  is  never  any  one  of  his  characters.  In¬ 
stead,  he  is  all  of  his  characters  at  once,  and  each  one  represents  a  phase 
of  his  temperament.® 

Cébès  and  Tête  d’or  represent  the  same  individual  at  two  levels  of 
development.  Cébès  is  Tête  d’or  as  a  youth,  and  Tête  d’or  is  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  Cébès  as  an  adult.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  observe  simul¬ 
taneously,  because  of  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two  characters,  the  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  of  the  adolescent  and  the  attempt  made  to  resolve  it  by 
the  adult.  Cébès  represents  the  God-consciousness  of  Tête  d’or.  Tête  d’or 
buries  this  awareness  and  seeks  fulfillment  by  temporal  conquest. 

Claudel  presents  his  characters  in  their  most  simple  conditions  and 
reveal^  their  most  human  emotions.  In  the  opening  scene,  Cébès  and 
Simon  are  caught  up  in  the  outpouring  of  their  sorrow.  For  Simon  this 
is  more  than  just  the  lamentations  of  the  bereft.  His  wife’s  death  re¬ 
veals  to  him  the  futility  of  his  past  existence,  and  marks  for  him  a  new 
beginning,  the  emergence  of  a  new  personality.  He  is  determined  to  set 
out  on  a  bold  itinerary:  “Moi-même,  je  suis  dans  ce  lieu  profond!  /  je 
me  lèverai  et  j’enfoncerai  la  porte  et  j’apparaîtrai  devant  les  hommes’’ 
(p.  181).  The  second  phase  of  Simon’s  new  personality,  the  brutal  phase 
when  he  becomes  known  as  Tête  d’or,  emerges  after  the  death  of  Cébès. 
The  third  phase  occurs  at  the  moment  of  his  death  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  Princess.  This  evolution  of  personality  illustrates  Claudel’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  the  contact  one  experiences  in  relationship  with  others 
which  brings  out  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  unsuspected 
traits.  The  key  to  one’s  personality  is  often  found  in  another.  This  is 
one  facet  of  his  idea  of  universal  interdependence:  “Tout  se  dent,  tout 

est  homogène _ ’’®  Tête  d’or’s  character  finally  evolves  as  a  mosaic  of 

antithetical  traits.  He  is  a  realist  and  a  dreamer,  ruthless  and  compas¬ 
sionate,  egotistic  and  humble.  Apparently  both  impossible  and  contra¬ 
dictory,  this  characterization,  nevertheless,  indicates  Claudel's  concur¬ 
rence  with  Dostoevsky’s  theory  that  each  individual  represents  a  com¬ 
posite  of  different  traits.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  Dostoevsky’s  ideas 
and  those  of  De  Vries  on  spontaneous  mutation  in  nature.  He  expressed 
admiration  for  the  novelist’s  delineation  of  character,  and  stated  that: 

7  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  50. 

8  Claudel,  Mémoires,  pp.  231-232. 

»  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  38. 
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“L’homme  est  un  inconnu  pour  lui-même  et  il  ne  sait  jamais  ce  qu’il 
est  capable  de  produire  sous  une  provocation  neuve.’’^^’ 

Tête  d’or  moves  from  infelicity  to  brutality  to  humility.  His  dominant 
trait  is  his  ambition,  the  all-consuming  desire  to  conquer  the  world.  From 
this  purpose  he  does  not  swerve.  He  destroys  all  obstacles  and  vows  to 
prevail  against  everything  even  if  he  should  be  crushed  in  the  attempt: 
“Et  le  monde  m’écrase,  mais  je  prévaudrai  contre  lui’’  (p.  244).  He  seeks 
to  stand  alone,  the  incarnation  of  Nietzsche’s  superman,  above  conven¬ 
tional  ethics  and  superior  to  all:  “Mais  pour  moi,  /  rejeté  de  tous,  j’ai 
juré  dans  mon  malheur  et  dans  ma  solitude  ./  Par  l’air,  par  la  terre,  / 
Que  je  m’élèverai  au-dessus  de  la  volonté  des  autres”  (p.  242).  Thus  he 
implements  Nietzsche’s  ‘live-dangerously’  philosophy  which  allegedly 
produces  “the  greatest  fruitfulness  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence.”ii  The  attainment  of  the  super-personality  is  his  one  obsession, 
and  he  feels  sufficiently  endowed  to  accomplish  his  objective  by  brute 
strength.  He  is  primitivistic  in  purpose  and  method,  and  oblivious  to 
the  reality  of  human  vulnerability  and  human  limitations:  “Car  que 
peut  le  chaos  même  de  la  nuit  de  la  création  /  Contre  celui  dont  l’âme, 
dans  la  perfection  des  ténèbres,  dans  l’horreur  même  du  silence,  reste 
fixe  /  Et  qui  ne  craint  point  la  douleur  et  la  mort”  (p.  248).  Claudel 
rejected  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  as  that  of  a  passionate  fool  since 
his  superman  was  a  refutation  of  the  Christian  concept  of  mankind.  To 
underscore  this  rejection.  Tête  d’or’s  kingdom  crumbles  and  he  himself 
is  crushed.  He  is  thus  the  symbol  of  all  mankind  striving  to  fill  a  void 
by  temporal  success,  and  to  whom  life  becomes  an  enigma  or  a  laby¬ 
rinth.  The  cycle  is  from  despair  to  revolt  to  frustration.  For  Tête  d’or 
as  well  as  for  Claudel  there  finally  comes  reconciliation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  role  of  the  Princess,  it  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  Claudel’s  concept  of  Woman.  It  is  she  who  is  the  deciding 
agent  in  the  resolution  of  Tête  d’or’s  conflict.  In  all  of  his  dramas,  Clau¬ 
del  invests  Woman  with  a  universal  significance.  She  is  the  symbol  of 
spiritual  entities  and  the  embodiment  of  earthly  virtues.  She  represents 
the  Church,  Divine  Grace,  and  Sacred  Wisdom.  As  such,  she  is  the  link 
between  man  and  God,  a  participant  in  man’s  salvation,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  for  his  fulfillment.  Woman,  then,  is  the  natural  complement  of  man 
who,  according  to  Claudel,  is  bound  to  woman  and  bears  on  his  stomach 

10  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  37. 

11  Existentialism  from  Dostoevsky  to  Sartre,  ed.  Walter  Kaufmann  (New  York:  Me¬ 
ridian  Books,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  106. 

12  Claudel,  L  Echange ,  Theatre,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade  (Paris:  Gallimard 
1947),  I,  669. 
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the  seal  of  his  attachment.^^  The  attachment  between  the  two  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  human  love,  a  simulation  of  divine  love.  Along  with  Dosto¬ 
evsky,  Claudel  regards  Woman  as  the  force  which  brings  the  conflict  in 
man  to  the  surface.  Then  it  is  her  love  which  restores  harmony  as  di¬ 
vine  love  serves  as  the  unifying  force  of  the  universe.  Claudel  defines 
love  as  the  nucleus  of  the  human  heart,  the  key  to  the  universe,  and 
refers  to  it  as:  “Ce  diamant  essentiel,  cette  source  de  vie,  ce  moteur  sacré 
du  personnage  immortel  bon  gré  mal  gré  que  nous  constituons,  ce  prin¬ 
cipe  de  tout  effort,  de  toute  société. 

The  Princess  then  represents  the  sacerdotal  quality  of  Woman.  She 
is  the  prototype  of  all  of  the  women  in  Claudel’s  dramas.  In  Conversa¬ 
tion  sur  Jean  Racine,  he  commented  on  Racine’s  recurrent  theme  of  a 
woman  passionately  in  love  with  a  man  who  rejects  her.  While  ex¬ 
ploring  this  predilection  of  the  dramatist,  he  recalled  that  after  having 
read  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  (Epistle  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion),  he  had  come  to  regard  Woman  as  an  image  or  a  caricature  of 
Divine  Wisdom  rejected  by  man:  “Mais  la  sagesse  divine  repoussée  par 
les  hommes  (Evangile  des  Noces)  n’est-ce  pas  Phèdre  et  toutes  les  femmes 
avec  elle  qui  n’obtiennent  de  l’homme  qu’un  contact  précaire  et  fugi- 
tif?”i^  As  the  object  of  scorn,  rejection,  revilement,  and  crucifixion,  the 
suffering  of  the  Princess  parallels  that  of  Christ  because  of  its  redemp¬ 
tive  quality.  The  enormity  of  the  final  violence  inflicted  on  her  served 
as  a  cathartic  on  the  brutal  nature  of  Tête  d’or.  It  is  through  her  that 
he  finds  peace.  This  occurs  in  the  final  scene  of  the  play.  Mortally 
wounded,  he  becomes  aware  of  her  presence  in  the  forest  and  feels  that 
she  has  come  to  gloat  over  his  downfall.  Defiant  and  proud,  he  prepares 
once  more  to  debase  her.  The  Princess  explains  that  she  cannot  even 
approach  his  bier  because  she  is  impaled  to  a  tree.  The  shock  of  this 
revelation  impels  him  to  make  a  superhuman  and  possibly  expiatory  ef¬ 
fort.  He  releases  her  by  drawing  the  nails  from  her  hands  with  his  teeth. 
In  spite  of  her  mutilated  hands,  she  replaces  him  on  his  bier.  Tête  d’or 
extols  her  for  her  magnanimity: 

Voilà  le  courage  du  blessé,  le  soutien  de  l’infirme, 

La  compagnie  du  mourant.  Elle  a  pu  me  porter  ici  avec  ces  mains 
sanglantes  et  disloquées. 

Par  ce  même  doux  courage  avec  lequel  tu  m’as  traîné  jusqu’ici,  par 
cette  naïve  patience, 

13  Claudel,  Conversation  sur  Jean  Racine  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  written  October 
7,  1954  for  Cahiers  of  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  p.  20. 

K  Claudel,  Conversation  sur  Jean  Racine.  Note  at  end  of  book. 
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La  femme  dans  son  ménage  est  l’image  de  l’ardente  résignation,  elle 
enseigne  la  bonne  volonté; 

Comme  jadis,  servante  de  la  maison,  elle  devint  servante  de  Dieu! 
(p.  292) 

Since  Tête  d’or  is  a  play  symbolizing  a  spiritual  quest  through  the 
depiction  of  an  earthly  conquest,  despair,  struggle,  and  violence  pre¬ 
vail.  Primary  among  such  incidents  are  these;  the  burial  of  Simon's  wife, 
the  illness  and  death  of  Cébès,  the  assassination  of  the  king,  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  enemy,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Princess,  and  the  death  of  Tête 
d’or.  Although  this  sequence  of  events  make  the  play  rather  melodra¬ 
matic,  each  incident  has  significance.  The  utter  ruthlessness  and  extreme 
blasphemy  of  Tête  d’or  were  emphasized  in  order  to  portray  the  depths 
from  which  he  had  to  come.  The  torture  of  the  Princess  had  to  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  order  to  evoke  compassion  from  such  a  person  as  Tête 
d’or.  The  very  multiplicity  of  the  incidents  is  symbolic  of  the  tragedy 
of  life  with  its  confusion  and  pathos.  Thus,  metaphysical  concepts  are 
picturized  in  the  depiction  of  such  emotions  and  experiences  as  despair, 
ambition  and  death. 

Structurally,  death  is  the  mainspring  of  the  action.  As  the  key  symbol, 
it  occurs  from  beginning  to  end.  In  addition  to  being  identified  with  the 
sorrows  of  life,  it  represents  fulfillment  and  recompense.  It  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  cycle  when  soul  and  body  are  reunited  harmoniously  for  a 
return  to  the  Source.  It  is  the  moment  of  truth  when  temporal  concerns 
are  submerged  because  of  one’s  utter  detachment.  It  is  an  end  and  a 
beginning-an  end  to  the  vicissitudes  and  frustrations  of  life,  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  eternal  joy  and  peace.  This,  for  Claudel,  is  the  meaning  of  death. 

Another  major  and  well-known  Claudelian  symbol  is  that  of  the  tree, 
representing  life.  Its  roots  probe  in  the  depths  for  physical  sustenance, 
yet  its  branches  stretch  upward  as  earthbound  man  must  struggle  up¬ 
wards  towards  fruition.  It  is  at  the  base  of  a  tree  that  Simon  seeks  and 
finds  strength  for  material  conquest.  The  boughs  of  a  tree  are  used  to 
form  his  bier  in  the  forest.  The  Deserter,  after  having  taken  the  crusts 
of  bread  from  the  Princess,  was  impelled  to  show  his  scorn  for  her  no¬ 
bility,  integrity,  and  innocence  by  affixing  her  to  a  tree.  This  act  sug¬ 
gests  mankind  s  scorn  for  Divine  Wisdom.  The  virtues  are  debased  and 
rendered  impotent  in  man’s  frantic  pursuit  of  temporal  goals. 

Symbolization  takes  many  forms  in  Tête  d’or.  Exteriorization  runs  the 
gamut  from  setting  to  the  spatial  arrangement  of  dialogue  and  syllables. 
A  menacing  atmosphere  complements  hostility  of  action.  An  aura  of 
gloom  pervades  the  entire  play.  The  action  always  takes  place  in  the 
semi-darkness  or  at  night.  The  weather  is  glacial,  foggy,  and  foreboding. 
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This  sinister  atmosphere  is  more  than  simply  a  suitable  ambiance  for 
tragedy.  The  darkness  and  gloom  symbolize  the  profundity  of  man’s  ig¬ 
norance,  the  abysmal  depths  of  his  despair,  and  his  blind  groping  for 
fulfillment. 

There  is  neither  intrigue  nor  suspense  in  Tête  d’or.  The  major  con¬ 
flict  is  that  between  the  protagonist  and  himself.  There  is  a  panorama 
of  events  and  incidents,  and  each  situation  is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
characterization.  It  is  the  role  and  the  situation  which  serve  to  create 
the  image  desired  for  the  picturization  of  certain  metaphysical  concepts. 
Claudel  did  not  consider  vraisemblance  essential,  hence  it  is  limited  to 
that  necessary  for  the  creation  of  certain  situations  and  the  evocation 
of  certain  emotions.  Although  Claudel  does  not  observe  the  classical 
unities,  there  is  a  certain  logic  in  the  play.  It  is  an  internal  logic  based 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols. 

If  the  language  and  style  of  Tête  d’or  seem  obscure  and  confused, 
there  is  a  rapport  between  the  ideas  being  discussed  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented.  The  images  contain  the  veiled  mysteries  of 
grace  and  portray  the  truths  buried  in  man’s  consciousness.  When  Clau¬ 
del  is  not  directly  intelligible,  the  force  of  the  language  enables  one  to 
savor  and  feel  the  import  of  the  idea.  The  language  and  style  of  Claudel 
are  based  on  his  concept  of  the  psychology  of  words  and  their  physiolog¬ 
ical  utterance.  Ideas  are  anterior  to  words  and  therefore  create  or  choose 
the  words.  Since  joy  is  the  function  of  poetry’,  its  words  must  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  physiological  organs  of  expression  and  ap¬ 
perception.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  heart  furnishes  the  basic  iambic 
meter,  and  the  poet  makes  use  of  this  natural  rhythm  and  that  of  in¬ 
halation  and  exhalation  in  free  verse.^®  The  disposition  of  the  irregular 
lines  and  the  isolated  words  or  syllables  force  the  reader  to  participate 
actively  in  the  creation  of  the  image.  The  blank  space  represents  the 
unspoken  thought,  and  creates  a  graphic  image  of  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  tension  which  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows  the  utterance 
of  the  words.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 

O  Soleil!  Toi,  mon 

Seul  amour!  ô  gouffre  et  feu!  ô  abîme!  ô  sang,  sang! 

O 

Porte!  Or!  Absorbe-moi,  Colère!  (p.  295) 

The  juxtaposition  ôf  conglomerations  of  ideas  creates  an  image.^®  In  the 
following  passage,  a  negative  atmosphere,  the  ugliness  of  life,  and  man’s 

15  Claudel,  “Sur  le  vers  français,”  Positions,  pp.  13-14. 

16  Claudel,  “Sur  le  vers  français,”  p.  65. 
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vulnerability  are  represented  by  the  repulsive  descriptions  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  sufferings  of  mankind: 

Toutes  les  maladies  veillent  sur  nous,  l’ulcère  et  l’abcès,  l’épilepsie  et 
le  hochement  de  la  tête,  et  à  la  fin  vient  la  goutte  et  la  gravelle  qui 
empêche  de  pisser. 

La  phtisie  fait  son  feu;  les  parties  honteuses  moisissent  comme  du 
raisin;  et  le  sac  du  ventre 

Crève  et  vide  dehors  les  entrailles  et  lés  excréments!  (p.  180) 

The  universality  of  Claudel’s  plays,  encompassing  all  things,  all  peo¬ 
ples,  all  experiences,  indicates  his  point  of  view  as  a  poet.  He  feels  that 
the  poet  has  received  from  God  things  so  vast  to  express  that  the  entire 
world  is  necessary  for  their  expression. Because  of  this,  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  harmonize  the  inexhaustible  themes  of  the  visible  universe  and 
to  present  symbolically  the  universe  of  the  invisible.  He  avers  that:  “Le 
monde  est  une  immense  matière  qui  attend  le  poète  .  .  .  pour  en  dégager 
le  sens  et  pour  le  transformer  en  action  de  grâce.”!»  it  was  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  devoted  his  life  and  to  which  purpose  Tête  d’or  served  as 
a  prologue. 

North  Carolina  College 

17  Claudel,  “Introduction  à  un  poème  sur  Dante,’’  Positions,  p.  164. 

18  Claudel,  Mémoires,  p.  200. 


Giono’s  Cycle  of  the  Hussard  Novels 


_  by  Maxwell  A.  Smith 

P 

M  ROM  TIME  TO  TIME  during  the  production  of  his  post-war 
chronicles,  Giono  has  returned  with  filial  piety  to  the  series  of  novels 
whose  chief  protagonists  exemplify  members  of  his  own  family— his 
grandfather  the  Italian  carbonaro,  his  father  and  his  mother.  Unequal 
though  these  volumes  may  be  in  literary  merit,  they  possess  in  common 
a  unique  interest  as  being  the  most  personal  of  his  novels,  the  ones  in 
which  his  own  background,  affections  and  aspirations  are  most  clearly 
discernable.  When  Pauline  appears,  perhaps  in  1962,  as  the  last  of  the 
six  volumes  in  the  Hussard  Cycle,  Giono  plans  to  publish  them  all  in 
one  volume,  not  in  the  order  of  their  publication  but  in  accordance 
with  the  chronology  of  the  action.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  same  arrangement,  beginning  with  L’Ecossais,  (1955)  printed  on 
vellum  and  boxed  in  a  limited  edition  for  sale  by  the  members  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Manosque  to  relieve  the  distress,  of  the  town’s  elderly 
needy. 

Some  time  during  the  eighteen  thirties  Captain  Martial  of  the  con¬ 
stabulary  is  called  upon  to  investigate  a  savage  crime,  the  ambush  of  a 
stage  coach  on  the  road  from  Aix  to  Marseille  and  the  murder  of  its 
occupants  and  military  guard.  Discovering  a  woman’s  sweater  entangled 
in  a  bush.  Captain  Martial  enters  a  house  in  the  hamlet  near  the  scene 
of  the  crime  and  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  in  elegant  attire,  Pauline  de  Théus.  She  explains  to  the  Captain 
that  she  had  planted  the  sweater  as  a  decoy,  that  the  band  of  Legitimist 
supporters  had  attacked  the  royal  Orleanist  coach  in  a  pitched  battle., 
but  that  some  unknown  member  of  the  attackers,  infuriated  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  guard,  had  ignobly  crushed  his  skull,  thereby  bringing 
shame  upon  the  Legitimist  faction.  She  calls  upon  Martial  to  act  as  an 
impartial  judge  and  accept  in  expiation  the  execution  of  the  chief,  the 
elderly  Marquis  de  Théus,  her  husband.  The  latter  now  enters  with  his 
guest,  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  who  explains  that  just  as  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  held  in  contempt  among  the 
Scotch  because  of  the  cruel  massacre  he  committed  at  Culloden,  so  the 
Marquis  and  his  party  will  remain  in  disgrace  until  they  have  purged 
themselves  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  Pauline  now  pleads  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain  to  shoot  her  instead  of  her  husband,  but  Martial  decides  that  death 
is  an  insufficient  expiation  and  they  must  live  with  their  shame.  As  he 
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is  mounting  his  horse  he  hears  a  pistol  shot  ring  out.  It  is  the  Scotch¬ 
man  who  has  offered  himself  as  a  gratuitous  victim  which  Martial  is 
forced  to  accept. 

The  subtitle  of  L’Ecossais  is  La  Fin  des  héros.  Its  glorification  of  the 
point  d’honneur  reminds  one  of  Mérimées’  Partie  de  trictrac,  which  it 
resembles  also  in  its  military  conciseness  and  matter  of  fact  tone.  When 
I  wrote  Giono  recently  to  suggest  this  analogy,  he  replied  that  he  had 
only  an  indistinct  memory  of  Mérimée’s  story  which  he  had  read  twenty 
years  ago,  though  he  confirmed  my  intuition  that  Mérimée  was  one  of 
his  favorite  authors. 

Angélo  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Française  in 
1953,  in  German  translation  the  same  year,  and  finally  in  book  form  in 
France  in  1958.  Giono  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  it  was  composed  in 
six  days  when  he  was  living  in  Marseille  in  1938,  not  as  a  finished  novel 
but  as  a  preliminary  exercise  for  Le  Hussard  in  order  to  analyze  the 
personality  of  his  hero  and  observe  his  reactions  in  regard  to  two  wom¬ 
en.  "Ce  texte  est  donc  un  simple  rapport  de  laboratoire.  Il  ne  s'agissait 
pas  de  composer  mais  d’expérimenter.” 

Though  descriptive  passages  are  minimized  here  as  in  most  of  Giono’s 
later  works,  we  find  none  the  less  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  strangeness 
and  mystery  inherent  in  all  his  Chroniques.  Most  of  the  characters  who 
will  become  prominent  in  the  major  volumes  of  the  cycle  are  adum¬ 
brated  here:  Angélo’s  energetic  and  passionate  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Ezzia;  Pauline  with  her  mysterious  charm  and  tender  adoration  for  her 
aristocratic  husband  almost  fifty  years  her  senior;  and  Angélo  himself 
who  is  introduced  to  us  as  he  will  appear  in  the  later  volumes,  young, 
intrepid,  high  spirited,  aristocratic,  with  his  delicate  sense  of  honor  and 
his  obsession  for  the  sublime,  his  disdain  for  all  that  is  base  and  sordid. 

Of  all  his  novels  published  since  the  war.  Le  Hussard  sur  le  toit  (1951) 
has  been  the  most  universally  acclaimed.  Marcel  Arland  for  instance 
feels  that  it  dominates  his  new  works  even  more  than  Chant  du  Monde 
his  earlier  ones:  "C’est  un  roman  où  se  rejoignent  I’ancient  poète  et  le 
nouveau  conteur.”^  Walter  Orlando  recognizes  in  the  author  "la  sil¬ 
houette  du  premier  romancier  contemporain.  On  retrouve  le  ton  ailé 
des  grands  conteurs.  ^  Dominique  Aury  finds  it  “touffu  et  compact,  sans 
que  rien  soit  perdu  du  rayonnement  poétique,  ni  de  la  clarté.”®  The 
London  Times  Literary  Supplement  is  greatly  impressed:  "With  Le  Hus¬ 
sard  and  its  successor  Angélo  Giono  has  stridden  forward  with  a  giant’s 

1  Marcel  Arland,  "A  la  hussarde,”  Nouvelle  Revue  Française,  953,  pp.  687-696. 

2  Walter  Orlando.  “La  Vole  libre,”  La  Table  Ronde,  janvier  1952.  pp.  143-5. 

8  Dominique  Aury.  Arts,  11  Janvier  1952. 
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step.  He  reveals  himself  as  one  of  the  most  important  novelists  in  Eu¬ 
rope  today.”^  Maurin  finds  Le  Hiissard  vastly  superior  to  La  Peste  of 
Camus,®  and  even  Rousseaux,  long  the  most  acerbic  critic  of  Giono, 
praises  Le  Hussard  if  only  to  point  out  thereby  his  distaste  for  Giono’s 
earlier  work.®  The  only  jarring  note  in  this  paean  of  praise  is  that  of 
Professor  Peyre,  who  has  written  so  enthusiastically  of  Giono’s  earlier 
manner,  and  even  he  tempers  his  restrictions  by  finding  Le  Hussard 
“one  of  the  most  youthful  and  freshest  novels  of  the  last  fifteen  years.’”^ 

The  effect  of  this  novel  on  the  reader  is  paradoxical  in  the  extreme. 
Never  has  Giono  painted  a  more  somber  and  ghastly  fresco  than  in  these 
realistic  scenes  of  devastation  and  horror  caused  by  the  cholera.  On  the 
other  hand  the  nobility,  charm,  good  humor  and  courage  of  the  hero 
Angélo  are  so  infectious  that  the  reader,  far  from  feeling  depressed,  is 
left  with  an  impression  of  buoyant  optimism.  Orlando  expressed  the 
judgment  of  all  the  critics  when  he  wrote:  “De  la  mer  aux  Alpes,  c’est 
un  escalier  de  cadavres.  Pourtant  le  livre  baigne  dans  un  bonheur  vrai¬ 
ment  solaire  ...  on  en  sort  exalté.’’® 

Le  Hussard  has  been  the  most  successful  of  Giono’s  post-war  novels 
for  the  same  reason  that  Le  Chant  du  Monde  excels  those  of  his  earlier 
period,  namely  the  perfect  balance  achieved  here  among  his  gifts  as  de¬ 
scriptive  artist,  narrator  and  creator  of  characters.  While  the  lyric  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nature  exist  here  not  for  their  own  sake  but  only  to  set 
the  mood  for  the  action,  the  picturesque  background  of  upper  Provence 
is  constantly  before  us,  with  its  panorama  of  peaceful  valleys  and 
rounded  hills,  its  fields  of  lavender  and  its  gloomy  solitary  forests,  and 
ever  in  the  distance  the  purple  mountains  of  the  Alps.  Usually  these 
descriptions  are  sober  and  restrained,  the  only  exception  being  the  open¬ 
ing  pages  in  which  the  silver  pallor  of  the  scorching  sun,  the  stifling 
heat,  the  parched  hillsides  and  the  shrivelled  foliage  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  burning  thirst  and  tragic  foreboding  for  the  scenes  of  pesti¬ 
lence  about  to  enfold. 

Unlike  his  procedure  in  earlier  books,  Giono  during  the  eight  years 
consumed  in  writing  Le  Hussard  submitted  himself  to  the  most  rigorous 
documentation,  studying  the  medical  records  of  the  departments  in- 

4  London  Times  Literary  Supplement,  May  27,  1955. 

5  Mario  Maurin,  “Le  Bonheur  fou,  par  Jean  Giono,”  Les  Lettres  Nouvelles,  no. 
52  (sept.  1957),  pp.  304-5. 

6  André  Rousseaux,  “Jean  Giono,  seconde  maniéré?  Le  Figaro  Littéraire,  7  mars 
1953,  p.  2. 

7  Henry  Peyre,  The  Contemporary  French  Novel  (New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1955),  p.  154. 

8  Walter  Orlando,  loc.  cit. 
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volved  and  consulting  with  doctors  concerning  the  technical  aspects  of 
cholera.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  realism  of  detail  we  have  the  im¬ 
pression  rather  of  an  element  of  nature,  an  epic  force  which  like  a  tidal 
wave  sweeps  throughout  this  vast  region  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Alps,  mocking  the  puny  efforts  of  mere  mortals  to  arrest  its  awesome 
progress.  As  Thiébaut  has  said,  "Le  Hussard  est  avant  tout  l’épopée  du 
choléra.  La  choléra  est  le  grand  personnage  de  cette  œuvre,  et  j’entends 
non  une  allégorie  mais  un  être,  et  le  plus  vivant,  le  plus  fécond.”® 

As  in  ail  epics,  the  protagonists  are  creatures  of  heroic  stature.  Un¬ 
daunted  by  the  danger  confronting  him  from  pestilence  and  human 
wickedness,  Angélo  Pardi  caracoles  serene,  clad  like  a  medieval  Galahad 
in  the  shining  aimor  of  his  honor,  like  Launcelot  in  his  chivalrous  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  gentler  sex.  Yet  Angélo  somehow  remains  fascinatingly 
human  in  his  ingenuous  vanity,  his  constant  fear  of  becoming  a  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  because  of  his  tender  years,  his  remorse  for  having  abandoned 
the  corpse  of  the  heroic  doctor  who  haunts  his  memory  henceforth  as 
“le  petit  Français,”  his  probing  self-analysis  to  determine  whether  he 
is  really  actuated  by  a  love  for  liberty  or  only  by  the  thrill  of  adventure. 

Pauline,  Marquise  de  Théus,  is  a  worthy  companion  for  Angélo.  De¬ 
voted  to  her  sexagenarian  husband  whom  she  admires  for  his  rugged  cour¬ 
age  and  grandeur  of  resolution,  she  shows  herself  fearless  and  indefati¬ 
gable  despite  her  delicate  figure  and  her  slender  face  “en  fer  de  lance.” 
In  the  depth  of  her  large  green  eyes  lies  a  suggestion  of  mystery  which 
enhances  her  poetic  charm.  Several  critics  have  been  astonished  by  the 
absolute  chastity  of  these  two  creatures,  by  the  total  absence  of  amorous 
passion  throughout  their  long  cavalcade  together.  In  answer  to  my  query, 
Giono  explained  this  to  me  last  summer  through  the  psychological  state 
created  in  both  characters  by  the  presence  of  so  many  corpses,  adding 
that  his  study  of  population  statistics  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  1838  showed  a  striking  decrease  in  natality. 

Among  the  minor  characters,  Angélo’s  mother  the  duchess  d’Ezzia, 
who  appears  here  only  through  a  long  letter  and  who  will  be  developed 
further  in  the  sec[uel  Le  Bonheur  fou,  reminds  one  of  Fabrice’s  aunt 
in  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme;  adventuresome  and  passionate,  she  counsels 
her  son  to  throw  prudence  to  the  winds  in  his  quest  for  fame  and  glory. 
His  foster  brother  Giuseppe  who  admires  Angélo  fanatically,  yet  chides 
him  for  risking  his  life  in  an  honorable  duel  when  he  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  same  result  through  a  hired  assassin,  is,  like  Sancho  Pan- 
za,  a  sort  of  foil  or  echo  in  a  lower  key  to  this  modern  Don  Quixote. 
“Le  petit  Français,”  the  heroic  young  doctor,  appears  all  too  briefly,  yet 

8  Maurice  Thiébaut,  Revue  de  Paris,  juin  1957,  pp.  143-1-51. 
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his  ever  present  memory  in  the  mind  of  Angélo  relieves  somewhat  the 
atmosphere  of  human  depravity  which  pervades  the  story.  Equally  heroic 
in  her  own  way  is  the  fantastic  figure  of  the  nun  in  Manosque.  With 
her  ungainly  appearance,  her  massive  hands  and  feet,  her  simple  minded 
earthiness,  she  is  a  grotesque  and  comic  character.  Of  the  plague  victims 
v/hose  bodies  she  washed,  she  said  simply  “Ce  sont  mes  clients,  j’en  suis 
responsable.  Le  jour  de  la  résurrection  ils  seront  propres.  . .  Je  fais  mon 
métier.”  Her  consternation  when  one  of  these  corpses  suddenly  comes 
to  life  and  reproaches  her  for  his  nudity  is  an  example  of  the  humour 
noir  which  helps  keep  the  narrative  from  becoming  too  oppressive. 

Le  Bonheur  fou  (1957),  the  sequel  to  Le  Hussard,  is  a  historical  novel 
which  portrays  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  Italian  states  against  Aus¬ 
trian  domination  in  1848.  After  a  rather  long  and  tedious  chapter  in 
which  the  background  of  the  revolution  is  explained,  the  reader  is 
plunged  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  stirring  age  in  which  dazzling 
glimpses  of  Italian  lakes,  valleys  and  mountainsides  in  the  spring  time 
alternate  with  scenes  of  carnage  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Milan  or  of  the 
epic  disarray  of  Italian  armies  driven  by  the  Austrians  across  the  Mincio. 
Because  of  the  ever  present  irony  of  the  author, ,  this  colorful  pageant 
of  kings  and  dukes,  Napoleonic  generals  and  noble  ladies,  wily  innkeep¬ 
ers  and  saucy  serving  maids,  seems  less  an  assemblage  of  flesh  and  blood 
characters  than  figures  out  of  Italian  opera  as  they  strut  theatrically 
across  the  stage. 

In  the  American  edition  the  title  has  been  changed  to  The  Straw 
Man,  since  the  hero  Angélo  has  been  designated  by  shrewd  conspirators 
to  become  a  sort  of  glorious  sacrifice  in  order  to  arouse  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  the  masses  in  revolt.  As  a  straw  man  whose  destiny  is  to  be 
burned,  all  that  is  asked  of  him  by  the  cold  blooded  plotter  Bondino 
is  “to  make  a  lot  of  smoke  under  cover  of  which  we  can  get  to  work.” 
Unaware  at  first  of  these  Machiavellian  machinations,  Angélo  neverthe¬ 
less  emerges  unscathed  from  duels,  secret  missions,  pitched  battles,  and 
ambushes  through  his  combination  of  naïvete,  sense  of  honor  and  ad¬ 
mirable  dexterity  with  saber,  musket  or  bayonet. 

In  contrast  to  their  reception  of  Le  Hussard,  that  of  most  critics  to¬ 
wards  Le  Bonheur  fou  was  one  of  consternation  in  which  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  perplexity  alternated.  Many  of  them  dismissed  it  as  a  mere 
pastiche  of  Stendhal’s  Chartreuse  de  Parme  which  it  resembles  in  the 
similarity  between  Angélo  and  Fabrice  (“Entendez-vous  le  léger  beyle- 
ment?”),’^^’  Angélo’s  mother  and  Fabrice’s  aunt,  the  theme  of  happiness 
and  liberty,  the  brief  internal  monologues  (“Suis-je  heureux?”)  and  the 
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combination  of  generosity  and  irony.  Yet  Picon  advises  those  who  re¬ 
proach  Giono  for  giving  a  pastiche  of  Stendhal  to  look  more  deeply  into 
the  work:  “Si  Giono  emprunte  à  Stendhal,  ce  n’est  pas  pour  le  refaire. 
Peut-être  est-ce  pour  le  défaire  ou  plutôt  pour  retrouver  quelques-unes 
de  ses  vertus  sur  un  tout  autre  plan.’’^^  Other  than  a  certain  similarity 
and  lack  of  depth  in  the  characters,  the  feature  which  has  most  discon¬ 
certed  critics  of  Le  Bonheur  is  the  rapid,  staccato,  discontinuous  style. 
Maurin  for  instance  compares  Giono’s  overindulgence  in  ellipses  to  a 
sort  of  “danse  de  Saint-Guy,”  and  asks,  “Pourquoi  cette  fringale  de  vi¬ 
tesse?  On  ne  prend  pas  l’avion  pour  traverser  la  rue.”^^ 

Giono  himself  with  his  fondness  for  mystification  must  have  been 
amused  by  the  efforts  of  critics  to  penetrate  his  real  purpose  in  writing 
Le  Bonheur  fou.  Luccioni  for  example  has  discussed  and  abandoned 
various  false  leads:  glorified  Western  in  which  “le  lecteur  donnerait 
volontiers  à  Angélo  la  tête  de  Gary  Cooper,”  mystery  novel,  novel  of 
realism,  novel  of  chivalry.  This  last  hypothesis  seems  to  Luccioni  en¬ 
tirely  plausible,  for  the  novel  is  obviously  a  pilgrimage  to  his  ancestors, 
particularly  the  carbonaro  grandfather,  and  Giono’s  veneration  for  his 
family  makes  him  necessarily  a  knight.  '‘Le  Bonheur  fou  n’est  certes  pas 
la  quête  du  Graal;  mais  c’est  du  moins  une  sorte  de  Roland  Furieux. 
Giono  refuse  la  tradition  chrétienne-chevaleresque,  mais  il  retrouve  avec 
délices  le  poème  pseudo-chevaleresque  de  l’Arioste,  dont  il  se  réclame  si 
souvent.” 

With  some  shrewdness,  however,  Luccioni  concludes  that  Le  Bonheur 
fou  is  primarily  none  of  these  things,  but  rather  a  prodigious  Etude  in 
which  Giono,  musician  that  he  is,  has  given  free  rein  to  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  his  Paganini-like  virtuosity.  Picon,  justifying  this  explosive 
style  of  discontinuity  and  dispersion  as  being  in  accord  with  the  book’s 
theme  of  wandering,  adventure,  chance,  of  happiness  entrusted  to  the 
moment,  agrees  with  Luccioni  that  Giono  has  experimented  here  with 
a  new  style,  just  as  for  thirty  years  he  has  been  constantly  renewing  him¬ 
self,  refusing  his  own  imitation.  “Apparemment  le  livre  porte  les  couleurs 
de  Stendhal— ou  de  Walter  Scott.  Réellement  il  est  beaucoup  plus  proche 
des  expérimentations  les  plus  notoires  du  roman  moderne.”^^  The  real 
problem  which  Giono  has  attempted  to  solve  here  is  this:  how  can  a 
contemporary  style  of  narration  be  introduced  into  the  conventions  of 
the  novel,  how  can  our  shattered,  atomized  conception  of  man  and  time 

11  Gaëtan  Picon,  Le  Bonheur  fou,”  Mercure  de  France,  no.  1129  (sept.  1957),  pp 
122‘“26. 

12  Mario  Maurin,  loc.  cit. 

13  Gennie  Luccioni,  “Jean  Giono;  Le  Bonheur  fou,”  'Esprit,  sept.  1957  pn.  292-7 
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be  related  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination?  “Le  Bonheur  fou  est  un 
roman  expérimental  où  l’expérimentation  recherche  la  survie  du  vieux 
charme  romanesque.”  In  the  meantime,  as  we  read  the  book,  if  we  can 
no  longer  abandon  ourselves  to  a  beautiful  river,  if  we  are  upset  by  each 
short  wave,  “il  nous  appartient  de  retrouver  peu  à  peu  le  mouvement  de 
ces  eaux  contrariées,  le  plaisir  de  leur  oscillation.” 

1  am  convinced  that  Luccioni  and  Picon  are  justified  in  their  surmise 
that  Giono  has  attempted  something  entirely  new  in  his  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Three  years  ago  he  told  me  that  he  was  more  nearly  satisfied  with 
Le  Bonheur  than  with  anything  he  had  yet  written.  Last  summer  he 
showed  me  Picon’s  article  with  obvious  approval.  When  I  asked  him 
why  each  character  other  than  the  hero  drops  out  of  sight  so  soon  be¬ 
fore  we  have  an  opportunity  to  become  attached  to  him,  he  replied  that 
this  was  to  emphasize  the  solitude  of  the  hero.  With  a  frankness  border¬ 
ing  on  tactlessness,  I  then  asked  Giono  why  he  had  made  the  mistake 
of  including  that  first  long  chapter  of  sixty  pages  of  historical  back¬ 
ground  which  taxes  the  reader’s  patience  before  the  story  proper  begins 
with  Angélo’s  entrance.  I  was  surprised  by  his  answer;  “Vous  avez  tout 
à  fait  raison,  je  pense  exactraent  comme  vous,”  explaining  that  he  had 
originally  intended  to  put  this  material  in  an  appendix,  and  will  omit 
it  in  the  one-volume  version  of  the  entire  cycle.  Giono  is  frank  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  Le  Bonheur  with  its  concise  style  “a  dérouté  le  lecteur,”  but 
he  remains  quite  unperturbed,  confident  that  fifty  years  from  now  this 
will  be  the  most  read  of  all  of  his  books.  When  1  reminded  him  that 
a  famous  author  of  whom  he  is  very  fond  once  uttered  a  similar  proph¬ 
ecy,  he  seemed  pleased  by  the  comparison. 

Though  Pauline  will  not  appear  until  some  time  in  1962,  Giono  has 
already  completed  the  main  outline,  which  I  shall  summarize  as  he  re¬ 
lated  it  to  me.  After  the  end  of  Le  Bonheur  fou  le  Marquis  de  Théus, 
Pauline’s  elderly  husband,  dies  and  she  comes  to  Italy  to  look  for  An- 
gélo.  His  mother  tells  Pauline  of  the  duel  between  Angélo  and  Giuseppe 
which  resulted  in  the  latter’s  death.  She  is  without  news  of  her  son  who 
has  left  for  France  to  find  Pauline  and  thinks  he  must  be  dead.  Pauline 
however  is  certain  he  is  still  alive,  for  she  feels  that  otherwise  she  would 
have  had  a  premonition  of  his  death.  The  Duchess  suggests,  therefore, 
that  they  set  out  in  search  of  Angélo,  taking  with  them  as  “chiens  de 
chasse”  the  other  two  women  who  also  love  Angélo;  Lavinia,  Giuseppe’s 
widow,  who  has  always  adored  Angélo  and  the  old  nurse  who  has  al¬ 
ways  loved  him  egotistically.  Each  one  obtains  news  of  Angélo’s  where¬ 
abouts  but  tlirough  jealousy  causes  him  to  escape  so  that  the  others  will 
not  find  him.  Finally,  however,  Pauline  discovers  Angélo  and  hides  him 
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in  a  place  where  he  will  be  safe  for  her.  The  subject  of  the  novel  is  not 
love  but  “la  recherche  de  l’amour.”  Written  in  a  tender  style,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Le  Bonheur,  the  novel  is  entirely  concerned  with 
feminine  protagonists,  just  as  Le  Bonheur  was  altogether  masculine.  An- 
gélo  himself  never  appears  in  person  though  his  shadow  is  ever  present. 

Mort  d’un  personagne  (1949),  the  final  episode  of  the  Hussard  cycle 
(although  the  first  to  be  published),  is  related  by  young  Angélo  Pardi, 
grandson  of  Pauline.  His  father  who  bears  the  same  name,  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Pauline  and  the  Colonel,  at  the  opening  of  the  novel  is 
director  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Marseilles.  Pauline  at  the  age 
of  seventy  five  had  sold  her  magnificent  château  of  La  Vallette  and  come 
to  live  with  her  son  and  grandson  in  their  institution.  Still  beautiful 
and  aristocratic  with  her  lovely  silvered  hair,  she  lives,  however,  in  a 
strange  world  of  her  own,  thinking  only  of  the  lover  she  had  lost  so 
long  ago.  Some  fifteen  years  later  young  Angélo  returns  from  naval  ser¬ 
vice  to  to  find  his  father  occupying  a  small  three-room  apartment  with 
the  nonegenarian  Pauline,  now  deaf,  blind  and  bed-ridden.  The  details 
of  her  last  illness  and  death  have  a  distressing  realism  which  is  however 
ennobled  and  made  poignant  by  the  patience  and  devotion  of  her  son, 
in  whose  character  Giono  has  once  more  paid  tribute  to  his  father. 

A  volume  which  begins  in  an  asylum  for  the  blind  and  ends  with  a 
death  bed  agony  might  seem  a  rather  depressing  finale  for  the  epic  cycle 
of  the  Hussard.  Yet  no  volume  of  the  series  is  written  with  greater  emo¬ 
tion  or  tenderness.  Just  as  the  dashing  figure  of  Colonel  Angélo  Pardi 
in  the  earlier  volumes  was  inspired  by  Giono’s  swashbuckling  carbonaro 
grandfather,  so  this  book  is  a  moving  tribute  to  his  mother,  whose  name 
was  also  Pauline,  and  whose  long  illness  and  death  inspired  that  of  her 
namesake  in  Mort  d’un  personnage.  As  Giono  wrote  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
my  copy,  this  is  the  book  “qui  a  compté  le  plus  dans  ma  vie  puisque 
j  y  ai  exprime  la  mort  de  ma  mere.”  Giono’s  filial  pilgrimage  to  his 
ancestors  is  now  complete. 

University  of  Chattanooga 


A  Review  of  Second-Empire  Reviews 

Tby  Max  Bach 

HE  PERIODICALS  of  the  Second  Empire  have  not  been  exam¬ 
ined  by  scholars  with  all  the  attention  they  deserve.  A  careful  study  of 
the  subject  (including  indexation  of  the  major  publications)  is  lacking, 
although  it  would  yield  valuable  information  on  the  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  way  of  life  and  works  of  their  contributors,  many  of  whom  were 
well-known  writers.  In  such  a  project,  the  Revue  Contemporaine  should 
rank  high  in  priority. 

In  1852,  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
voters,  Louis  Napoléon  had  little  opposition  to  his  régime.  He  was  to 
preserve  his  popularity  for  years  to  come  and  only  a  small— but  not  un- 
influential— segment  of  the  nation,  comprising  certain  parts  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  upper  bourgeoisie,  once  powerful  under  Louis-Philippe,  and 
certain  republican  and  democratic  circles,  was  not  reconciled  nor  re¬ 
signed  to  his  rule.  French  intellectuals  and  artists  had  remained  more 
aloof  than  any  other  section  of  the,  population  in  spite  of  the  ralliement 
of  men  such  as  Sainte-Beuve,  Mérimée,  Vigny,  who  felt  that  law  and 
order  should  be  imposed  on  an  unworthy  people  by  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment.  The  frivolous,  materialistic,  superficial,  and  not  very  intelligent 
Emperor  showed  not  much  interest  in  them,  even  in  those  willing  to 
support  his  government.  The  cleavage  was  such  that  it  had  become  prac¬ 
tice  by  1856  to  assert  that  “tous  les  hommes  de  talent  dans  la  littéra¬ 
ture  et  dans  l’art  sont  hostiles  au  gouvernement  impérial.’’^  A  glance  at 
the  periodical  press  which  represented  the  intellectual  life  of  France 
will  confirm  this  judgment. 

There  were  four  major  reviews:  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Le  Correspondant, 
La  Revue  Contemporaine  and,  of  course.  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
La  Revue  de  Paris,  “républicaine  en  politique  et  en  morale,”  printed 
1200  copies  and  had  700  subscribers.  Le  Correspondant,  catholic  in 
outlook,  represented  the  point  of  view  of  de  Broglie,  Montalembert, 
Falloux  and  had  considerable  influence  in  the  salons.  It  attracted  young¬ 
er  writers  eager  for  academic  awards.  It  had  a  circulation  of  2000.  La 
Revue  Contemporaine,  founded  in  1852  by  the  marquis  de  Belleval  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  the  legitimists,  was  able  to  distribute  1400  copies. 
Among  its  collaborators  who  gave  the  review  a  considerable  reputation, 

1  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  quotations  are  taken  from  documents  found  in 
the  Revue  Contemporaine  and  Revue  Européenne  dossier  at  the  Archives  Nationales. 
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were  men  of  such,  diversified  tendencies  and  accomplishments  as  Paul 
Féval,  L.  Gozlan,  Ph.  Chasles,  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Villemain,  About,  Caro, 
Baudelaire,  Sainte-Beuve,  Nettement,  and  others.  In  spite  of  this  array 
of  talent  the  Revue  Contemporaine  did  not  prosper.  Within  three  years 
it  had  accumulated  a  deficit  of  80,000  francs.  The  owner  withdrew,  and 
in  doing  so,  donated  his  review  to  one  of  his  aides,  Alphonse  de  Ga¬ 
lonné.^  The  latter,  early  in  his  journalistic  career,  had  dared  imprison¬ 
ment  as  the  editor  of  the  Lampion  and  the  Henri  IV.  As  director  of  the 
Revue  Contemporaine  he  showed  himself  less  obstinate  and  high  prin¬ 
cipled:  he  accepted  a  slight  subsidy  from  the  government  of  the  usurper, 
thus  causing  the  departure  of  Nettement,  Pontmartin  and  other  legiti¬ 
mists. 

By  far  the  most  distinguished  and  notable  periodical  was  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  While  the  literary  talents  that  had  given  it  its  luster 
in  the  eighteen  thirties  (Hugo,  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve)  had  found  other  out¬ 
lets  for  their  writings,  the  Mérimées,  Nisards,  Planches  still  gave  it  a 
place  of  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  was  the  most  influential 
and  economically  the  most  powerful  publication.  Paying  50  francs  each, 
8000  subscribers  made  for  an  income  of  400,000  francs  and  assured  a 
net  profit  of  85,000  francs,  or  at  least  10  to  12,  percent  to  its  owner  Bu- 
loz  and  his  editor-shareholders.  A  power  in  the  salons  of  the  Orleanists, 
it  represented  “la  grosse  bourgeoisie  parlementaire  et  voltairienne  toute 
puissante  sous  le  dernier  regime,”  asserts  one  of  its  competitors.  Its  di¬ 
rector  and  owner  since  1831,  the  able  and  sturdy  François  Buloz  (who 
had  been  named  Commissaire  au  Théâtre  Français  before  even  being 
naturalized  a  French  citizen)  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  serious 
competition.  During  the  July  Monarchy  he  had  eliminated  Balzac’s 
Chronique  Parisienne  and  bought  out  his  chief  rival,  the  first  Revue  de 
Paris. 

In  September  1855  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  J.  Ampère,  “L’Histoire  romaine  à 
Rome.”  By  1857  allusions,  all  unflattering  of  course,  to  the  régime  of 
Napoléon  III  became  more  and  more  numerous.  The  authorities,  under 
the  leadership  of  Troplong,  president  of  the  Senate,  felt  the  need  to 
counterattack.  They  finally  convinced  the  Emperor  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  provide  his  government  with  a  voice  in  the  press  in  order 
to  balance  the  influence  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  A  strong  rival 
was  to  be  built  up.  The  logical  choice  was  the  Revue  Contemporaine.. 
It  enjoyed  a  certain  prestige  in  literary  circles;  its  financial  situation 
was,  to  say  the  least,  precarious;  its  director  was  available.  Under  the 

2  Ed.  Biré,  Alfred  Nettement,  sa  vie  et  ses  œuvres  (Paris,  1901),  p.  431. 
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presidency  of  Troplong  a  commission  was  formed  in  November  1857 
to  examine  the  means  needed  to  invigorate  this  anemic  competitor  of 
Buloz.  Its  first  recommendation  was  an  increase  in  subsidy  from  60,000 
francs  to  180,000  francs,  of  which  134,000  were  granted,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  be  reduced  as  circulation  would  increase. 

To  obtain  more  readers,  the  editor  and  his  official  sponsors  did  not 
rely  exclusively  on  what  they  hoped  would  be  the  improved  quality  of 
the  review.  The  various  ministries  already  accounted  for  161,  more  than 
16  percent,  of  the  1000  paying  subscribers.  Efforts  were  made  to  have 
governmental  agencies  take  even  more  subscriptions  to  the  Revue  Con¬ 
temporaine  and  to  make  them  cease  reading  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon¬ 
des.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  sale  of  Buloz's  review  be  banned 
from  railroad  newsstands  and  other  public  places.  Letters  were  sent  to 
the  departmental  prefects  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  pointing  out 
that  the  Revue  Contemporaine  was  the  expression  of  “l’intérêt  des  prin¬ 
cipes  politiques  que  représente  l’Empire”  and  that  it  served  to  give  “aux 
saines  traditions  littéraires  un  organisme  important.”  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  similarly,  informed  his  subordinates  that  the  “Revue 
Contemporaine  est  hautement  dévouée  à  la  propagation  des  principes 
littéraires  les  plus  sûrs,  des  doctrines  philosophiques  et  sociales  les  plus 
sages.”  To  dispel  any  doubts,  the  minister  himself,  Rouland,  added:  “Je 
vous  prie  de  recommander  la  Revue  Contemporaine  aux  fonctionnaires 
et  aux  établissements  sur  lesquels  s’étend  votre  action . . .  J’attends  un 
loyal  concours  des  membres  de  l’Université.” 

Yet,  the  main  problem  was  the  quasi  monopoly  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  had  acquired  on  the  best  established  scholars,  writers,  men  of 
letters.  The  Revue  Contemporaine,  which  at  one  time  had  come  to  be 
known  as  “I’asile  hospitalier  des  évadés  de  la  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes, 
by  1857-58  was  called  by  its  enemies  “le  refuge  des  refusés  de  la  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,’’^  Buloz’s  review  was  the  chief  outlet  for  members  of 
the  University,  the  Academy,  the  Institut  and  similar  bodies.  Galonné 
made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  articles  from  these  sources.  Refusal  fol¬ 
lowed  refusal,  either  because  the  contacted  writer  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  Revue  Contemporaine  or  because  Buloz  declined  to  permit  this 
divided  allegiance.  He  would  not  allow  ‘his  men  to  write  for  a  com¬ 
petitor.  They  could  pass  arms  and  baggage  to  the  enemy,  but  in  such 
a  case  they  had  to  sever  all  connections  with  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon¬ 
des.  Prévost-Paradol,  teaching  at  Aix,  rejected  Calonne’s  offer:  he  was 
too  absorbed  with  his  courses;  Perrens,  professor  at  the  Lycée  Bona¬ 
parte,  was  too  busy  giving  private  lessons;  Saint-René  Taillandier  re- 

8  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Episodes  littéraires  (Paris,  1890),  p.  244. 
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fused  as  did  Loménie.  On  November  3,  1857,  Calonne,  in  despair,  wrote 
to  the  Minister:  “Concluez  s’il  est  bien  facile  de  faire  écrire  les  hommes 
de  l’Université  ailleurs  que  dans  une  revue  hostile.”  Three  days  later  he 
repeated:  “Il  faut  vraiment  que  la  puissance  de  la  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  soit  bien  grande  pour  tenir  ainsi  le  gouvernement  en  échec.” 
And  he  added:  “Ce  qui  est  incontestable,  c’est  que  seul  vous  pouvez  tout 
et  que  sans  vous  je  ne  puis  rien.”  Next,  he  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  lists  of  potential  authors  in  government  employ 
who  “par  leur  position  et  par  les  fonctions  qu’ils  occupent  semblent  de¬ 
voir  se  montrer  disposés  à  écouter  l’invitation  qui  pourrait  leur  être 
faite  d’apporter  leurs  travaux  à  la  Revue  Contemporaine.”  Regardless 
of  such  invitations  and  intimations  that  future  contribution  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  would  seriously  interfere  with  their  prospects 
and  chances  for  promotion,  notwithstanding  suspensions  that  led  to 
open  protest  by  the  London  Timesp  the  great  majority  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  Buloz. 

Unable  to  amputate  the  staff  of  his  rival,  Calonne  had  also  to  cope 
with  difficulties  among  his  own  personnel.  Quite  understandably  he 
could  not  command  the  loyal  following  of  Buloz.  He  lacked  the  latter’s 
integrity  and  force  of  character.  Dissatisfaction  was  rampant  among  his 
employees.  Upon  requesting  his  subsidy  Calonne  had  stressed  the  need 
for  good  financial  compensation  for  his  collaborators.  Yet,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  he  settled  for  as  little  as  possible.  Instead  of  applying  the  uniform 
pay  scale  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  he  was  accused  by  his  editors 
of  using  differential  scales  of  salary. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  was  not  happy  either.  On  one  hand,  circulation  figures  showed 
that  no  marked  inroads  were  made  against  the  position  of  the  great  rival. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calonne  displayed  more  independence  than  the  min¬ 
ister  appreciated.  “Perspicacity”  might  be  a  more  fitting  word.  “II  rece¬ 
vait,”  Troplong  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  “pour  la  politique,  les  inspira¬ 
tions  du  gouvernement,  et  conservait,  quant  à  la  direction  littéraire,  sa 
liberté  d’action.”  Calonne  himself,  in  a  letter  to  general  Lespinasse, 
Napoléon’s  aide-de-camp,  declared  that  “les  revues  hostiles  ont  sur  la 
revue  gouvernementale  un  avantage  qui  leur  est  commun  aux  yeux  des 
hommes  de  lettres;  elles  offrent  à  leur  vanité  la  fiction  de  l’indépen¬ 
dance,  et  cette  popularité  facile  qui  s’attache  en  France  à  toute  appa¬ 
rente  opposition  simulant  le  courage.”  Exasperated,  Roulaud  decided 
to  wrest  control  from  the  reluctant  journalist.  He  appointed  a  super¬ 
visory  editorial  committee  to  limit  the  director’s  freedom  of  action.  Ef- 


4  Times,  10  December  1857. 
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forts  to  buy  out  the  latter  remained  fruitless.  In  a  desperate  fight  to 
hold  on  to  his  review,  Calonne  offered  to  have  his  subsidy  reduced  to 
only  24,000  francs.  In  vain.  The  minister,  unable  to  evict  Calonne  or  to 
squeeze  him  out  of  his  director’s  position,  decided  on  all-out  war.  In¬ 
deed,  by  January  4,  1859,  the  various  ministries  informed  the  Revue 
Contemporaine  that  they  were  cancelling  their  subscriptions.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  the  Paris  correspondant  of  the  Nouvelle  Gazette  de  Prusse  an¬ 
nounced  that  “la  Revue  Contemporaine  reçoit  aujourd’hui  son  congé 
comme  journal  officieux.’’ 

In  a  letter  dated  February  21,  1859,  Madame  de  Calonne  herself  ap¬ 
pealed  directly  to  the  Emperor.  She  protested  against  “des  accusations  qui 
n’étaient  que  de  viles  infamies’’  and  raised  her  voice  against  the  “con¬ 
duite  inique  du  ministre”:  “Les  persécutions  dont  on  nous  accable,”  she 
complained,  “n’ont  fait  que  redoubler  et  il  est  facile  de  voir  que  pour 
prix  du  dévouement  que  nous  avons  toujours  montré  et  que  nous  con¬ 
tinuons  à  montrer  à  Votre  Majesté,  on  veut  nous  jetter  (sic),  la  Revue 
et  nous,  dans  la  ruine  et  dans  la  honte.”  Further  examination  of  the 
dossier  shows  what  Madame  de  Calonne  meant  by  “shame”  and  also 
why  Monsieur  de  Calonne  was  so  reluctant  to  sell  his  shares  of  the  re¬ 
view.  It  explains  his  rejection  of  a  pension  of  20,000  francs  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  commission  to  examine  his  books.  In  a  report  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  he  stated  that  income  from  sales  amounted  to  74,000  francs,  the 
subsidy  to  almost  100,000  francs.  No  mention  was  made  of  income  de¬ 
rived  from  advertising.  From  documents  in  the  dossier  it  became  clear 
that  advertising  did  provide  the  director  with  a  considerable  income  in 
addition  to  his  already  respectable  salary  of  20,000  a  year.  The  form  of 
these  advertisements  is  also  quite  revealing  on  the  situation  of  the  press 
under  the  Second  Empire,  on  its  venality:  a  certain  Macé,  a  courtier 
d’annonces,  served  as  intermediary  between  Calonne  and  various  indus¬ 
trialists.  He  obtained  not  simple  advertisements,  but  “des  articles-ré¬ 
clame,”  that  is  to  say  “des  articles  de  fond”  which  were  published  as 
part  of  the  review  and  which  praised  certain  industries  or  otherwise 
defended  particular  private  interests.  Thus,  in  1858,  the  Revue  Contem¬ 
poraine,  published  a  series  of  articles  on  differential  railroad  tariffs  for 
which  the  railroad  companies  paid  25,000  francs.  Along  the  same  lines, 
Calonne  was  eager  to  accept  two  thousand  francs  from  the  Menier  choc¬ 
olate  interests  in  exchange  for  an  article  favoring  lower  import  duties 
on  cocoa.  Since  the  Revue  Contemporaine  was  known  to  be  close  to  the 
government,  few  business  enterprises,  when  solicited,  refused  to  place 
such  articles  at  a  cost  of  200  to  400  francs  a  page. 

In  spite  of  all  attempts  by  the  Minister,  Calonne  clung  to  the  owner- 
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ship  of  his  periodical.  Faced  with  such  a  situation,  Roulaud  decided  to 
create  a  rival  review.  La  Revue  Européenne,  to  be  edited  by  the  former 
comité  de  rédaction  of  the  Revue  Contemporaine  which  resigned  en 
masse.  Naturally  enough,  since  all  government  bureaus  had  been  asked 
to  cancel  their  subscriptions  to  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  they  were 
now  required  to  take  to  reading  the  Revue  Européenne.  Once  more  let¬ 
ters  went  out  to  the  provinces,  the  various  prefects  and  rectors  of  the 
academies,  informing  them  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  and  •  requesting 
that  they  act  accordingly.  As  director  of  the  new  review,  the  minister 
appointed,  at  the  modest  salary  of  10,000  francs,  Auguste  Lacaussade, 
Saint-Beuve’s  lecteur  for  three  months  during  the  difficult  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  1848  Revolution,  his  friend  and  exécuteur  testamentaire. 
Thanks  to  this  relationship  and  the  excellent  reputation  Lacaussade 
enjoyed  in  literary  circles— many  contemporaries  preferred  his  poems  to 
Leconte  de  Lisle’s  and  Baudelaire’s®— he  was  able  to  assemble  a  staff  of 
undeniable  quality.  The  Revue  Européenne  published  articles  signed 
by  some  of  the  most  respected  authors  of  the  time,  Banville,  Baudelaire, 
Mme  Desbordes-Valmore,  Erckman-Chatrian,  Gautier,  Janin,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  Sainte-Bevue,  to  name  only  a  few.  And  yet,  the  Revue  Européenne 
lived  only  three  years  “d’une  vie  souffreteuse.”®  After  close  to  a  year’s 
existence,  it  had  only  647  subscribers,  of  which  318  were  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  48  collaborators.  Of  the  158  in  the  provinces  and 
123  in  Paris  several  were  government  officials.  The  total  income 
amounted  to  only  32,146  francs.  A.  Lacaussade,  a  native  of  the  He  Bour¬ 
bon,  like  Leconte  de  Lisle,  had  belonged  in  his  early  days  to  a  group 
that  used  to  meet  at  Louis  Ménard’s  apartment,  place  de  la  Sorbonne, 
petit  groupe  que  rapprochaient  les  idées  politiques,  le  goût  de  la  poésie 
et  1  amour  de  la  Grèce.  ^  Described  as  a  “doux  et  triste  élégiaque,  plus 
lamartinien  que  parnassien,”®  whose  poetry  “n’est  pas  sans  un  certain 
charme  alangui  et  doux,  jaillissement  d’une  sensibilité  délicate  et  frois¬ 
sée  par  les  duretés  de  la  vie,  ®  Lacaussade  was  certainly  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  minister  than  the  hard-headed,  hard-boiled,  cynical  Ga¬ 
lonné,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  rough  and  tumble  journalistic  career  had 
been  condemned  for  defamation  of  character,  who  had  learned  his  les¬ 
son,  who  knew  how  to  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Indeed,  while 
Lacaussade  may  have  seemed  to  be  “le  plus  libéral  des  directeurs,” 

6  H.  Peyre,  Louis  Ménard  (New  Haven.  1932),  p.  148. 

6  E.  Hatin,  Bibliographie  de  la  presse  (Paris,  1866),  p.  539. 

7  Peyre,  p.  52. 

8  Peyre,  p.  52. 

»  Peyre,  p.  148. 

10  J.  Levallois,  Mémoires  d’un  critique  (Paris,  ),  p.  172. 
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while  in  restrospect  he  may  have  given  some  of  his  former  colleagues 
the  illusion  that  “I’on  put  se  demander  à  certains  moments  si  la  Revue 
Européenne  n’allait  pas  devenir  un  centre  d’opposition,”^^  reality  was 
different.  In  spite  of  his  repeated  statement:  “Je  suis  né,  je  mourrai 
parmi  les  révoltés”  he  was  at  heart  a  conservative.^^  jjig  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  was  very  much  aware  of  the  special  obligations  that  are  encum¬ 
bent  upon  an  officially  sponsored  periodical,  to  uphold  law,  order  and 
morality  as  understood  and  defined  by  an  absolutist  monarchy.  Thus, 
at  its  meeting  of  August  2,  1859,  an  article  “où  Renan  est  cité  à  chaque 
page  sans  être  rigoureusement  réfuté”  was  rejected.  One  committee  mem¬ 
ber  felt  quite  broadminded  when  he  suggested  the  acceptance  of  a  nou¬ 
velle  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  in  spite  of  certain  “détails  horribles.”  Mer- 
let,  a  rather  well-known  member  of  the  University,  requested  permission 
to  speak  of  the  contemporary  realistic  movement  in  French  literature. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  followed  by  a  tie  vote,  it  was  decided  that 
he  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only  “en  traitant  la  question  sous  son 
point  de  vue  le  plus  élevé.” 

Lacaussade  was  ideally  unfit  for  the  competitive  struggle  of  newspaper 
life.  He  was  a  poet  who  felt  more  at  ease  in  his  sinecures  as  librarian 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  (1870-1873)  and  of  the  Senate 
(1873-1897).  With  a  pusillanimous  editorial  policy,  a  director  appointed 
by  the  government,  its  offices  located  in  the  very  quarters  of  the  Moni¬ 
teur  Universel,  the  Revue  Européenne,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public 
became  too  closely  identified  with  an  unpopular  régime.  Galonné,  a  real¬ 
ist,  aware  of  the  importance  of  appearances,  had  not  forgotten  that  in 
France  “il  faut  se  garder  de  heurter  par  des  allures  trop  officielles;  l’es¬ 
prit  d’examen  et  de  discussion  doit  être  d’autant  plus  libre  en  littéra¬ 
ture  et  en  philosophie,  qu’on  se  tiendra  plus  rigoureusement  dans  l’or¬ 
thodoxie  politique. 

In  1862,  the  Revue  Européenne  ceased  to  exist.  The  Revue  Contem¬ 
poraine  regained  its  subsidy  which  it  kept  until  1869.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war  put  an  end  to  its  publication.  Galonné  pursued  a  successful 
career  as  its  director,  a  novelist  under  the  pseudonym  of  A.  de  Bernard, 
and  a  historian.  When  he  died  in  1902  at  the  age  of  84,  as  the  respected 
dean  of  the  daily  press  he  was  the  art  critic  for  the  Soleil.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes  is  known  to  all  and  needs  no 
further  elucidation. 

University  of  Galifornia, 

Davis,  California 

11  J.  Levallois,  p.  172. 

12  F.  Calmettes,  Leconte  de  Lisle  et  ses  amis  (Paris,  1945),  p.  28. 
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cherished  opinion  of  nineteenth-century  criticism  which 
deserves  to  be  questioned  is  that  French  realism  after  1850  received  its 
principles  from  the  plastic  arts  and  not  from  literature^  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  Courbet  and  other  painters  were  responsible  for  many  of 
the  current  theories  on  the  novel,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  Balzac  and  his 
disciple,  Champfleury,  the  leader  of  the  realist  movement,  were  keen 
students  of  Diderot’s  salon  techniques  and  pictorial  descriptions. 

Bernard  Guyon,  in  an  introduction  to  Le  Cousin  PonsJ^  has  main¬ 
tained  that  Balzac  rigorously  constructed  his  novels  with  the  aid  of  tech¬ 
niques  learned  from  painting  and  dramaturgy.  From  the  former  disci¬ 
pline,  he  discovered  the  value  of  concentrating  a  spotlight  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  and  using  contrasts  in  the  description  of  their  physical 
and  mental  traits.  After  the  drama  has  been  prepared  with  background 
material,  suggestive  dialogues,  and  characteristic  utterances  of  people, 
the  conflict  bursts  upon  the  novelistic  stage  with  the  force  of  a  thea¬ 
trical  production. 

Balzac’s  interest  in  the  classic,  romantic,  melodramatic,  and  bourgeois 
plays  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  writer  is  paralleled  by  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  painting.  From  Les  Chouans  in  1829  to  Les  Parents 
pauvres  at  the  end  of  his  life,  Balzac’s  use  of  plastic  description  in¬ 
creases  in  almost  geometric  proportions.  In  the  first  novel  to  which  he 
signed  his  name,  he  realistically  painted  several  scenes  before  the  vogue 
and  taste  for  the  “true  detail’’  had  set  in.  Balzac  remarked,  in  one  scene 
of  Les  Chouans,  that  a  painter  would  have  admired  the  effects  of  night 
on  a  dog  examining  two  strangers  near  a  thatched  cottage  (Bg.,  XI,  942). 
After  1830,  his  vague  interest  in  realistic  painting  became  a  conscious 
technique  which  he  employed  in  almost  every  succeeding  novel.  In  Gob¬ 
seck  (January  1830),  scenes  are  described  in  a  plastic  manner  with  an 
artist’s  perspective.  When  the  usurer  visits  Fanny  Malvaut,  every  object 
in  the  room  tells  a  story  about  the  occupant:  “Son  lit  offrait  le  tableau 


1  René  Dumesnil,  Le  Réalisme  et  le  naturalisme  (Paris:  del  Duca  de  Gigord,  1955), 
p.  15.  ’ 


2  L  Œuvre  de  Balzac.  Publié  dans  un  ordre  nouveau  sous  la  direction  d’Albert 
Béguin  et  de  Jean  A.  Ducourneau.  16  v.  (Paris:  Le  Club  français  du  livre,  1953),  X. 
467^85.  This  edition  of  Balzac  will  henceforth  be  abbreviated  Bg. 
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d’un  désordre  produit  sans  doute  par  un  sommeil  agité.  Un  peintre 
aurait  payé  pour  rester  pendant  quelques  moments  au  milieu  de  cette 
scène”  (Bg.,  VI,  1340).  Gobseck  himself  is  portrayed  as  an  unforgettable 
tableau  (p.  1359),  and  as  a  “Hollandais  digne  du  pinceau  de  Rem¬ 
brandt”  (p.  1389).  In  La  Peau  de  chagrin  (1831),  Balzac  mentions  the 
paintings  of  Greuze  for  the  first  time  (Bg.,  VII,  1143).  Along  with  Wat¬ 
teau,  the  eighteenth-century  painter  of  middle-class  life  will  be  cited 
many  times  in  La  Comédie  humaine.  The  tableaux  that  Balzac  will 
“paint”  were  to  become  living  scenes  in  the  style  of  Diderot’s  “drame 
bourgeois.” 

Theatrical  scenes,  Diderot  believed,  could  never  influence  the  art  of 
painting.  “On  n’a  point  encore  fait,  et  l’on  ne  fera  jamais  un  morceau 
de  peinture  supportable,  d’après  une  scène  théâtrale.”^  The  converse, 
he  remarked  elsewhere,  is  true,  since  the  painter  could  supply  fresh  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  dramatist  in  his  depiction  of  the  mores  of  the  period. 
The  genre  painting  of  Greuze  was  a  good  example  of  the  realism  re¬ 
quired  by  domestic  and  serious  tragedy.  Even  though  Diderot  utlimately 
appraised  Greuze  in  purely  artistic  terms,^  he  was  originally  attracted  to 
the  painter  because  they  were  both  preachers  of  family  morality  (A.-T., 
X,  336).  Diderot  entertained  the  same  extra-artistic  moral  considerations 
with  respect  to  the  theater  (similar  to  Balzac’s  conception  of  the  thea¬ 
ter).  A  play  could  highlight  major  ethical  questions,  provided  it  did  not 
interfere  with  what  he  called  the  violent  and  rapid  pace  of  the  dramatic 
action.  Of  more  importance  was  the  type  of  scenes  that  Greuze  painted, 
which  could  be  reproduced  on  the  stage.  Diderot  described  many  of 
these  large  canvases  in  his  Salons.  The  titles  adequately  summarize  the 
subject  matter:  Un  Père  qui  vient  de  payer  la  dot  de  sa  fille  (known  as 
L’Accordée  de  village),  the  Piété  filiale  (known  as  the  Paralytique,  se¬ 
couru  par  ses  enfants,  subtitled  by  Diderot  De  la  récompense  de  la  bonne 
éducation  donnée),  La  Mère  bien-aimée,  Le  Fils  ingrat  or  La  Malédiction 
paternelle,  and  Le  Mauvais  Fils  puni.  In  Le  Fils  naturel,  Diderot  care¬ 
fully  prepared  several  tableaux  with  doubtful  success  and  in  Le  Pere  de 
famille  there  are  a  few  awkward  attempts  to  arrange  the  actors  around 
the  father  (Act  II,  scene  I  and  final  scene),  but  the  “philosophe”  was 
not  as  accomplished  a  painter  and  a  stage  director  as  he  was  a  theorist 
It  can  be  proven  that  Balzac  was  thoroughly  aware  of  Diderot’s  theatri¬ 
cal,  literary,  and  art  criticism.  The  novelist  was  certainly  introduced  to 
Greuze  through  Diderot’s  Salons. 

3  Œuvres  complètes.  Eds.  J.  Assézat  and  M.  Tourneux.  20  v.  (Paris:  Gamier,  1875- 
1877),  X,  498.  This  edition  will  henceforth  be  abbreviated  A.-T. 

4  See  Gita  May,  Diderot  et  Baudelaire:  critiques  d’art  (Genève:  Droz,  1957),  pp. 

149-150. 
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Up  to  1848,  the  Louvre  had  very  few  eighteenth-century  canvases, 
none  by  Boucher,  Chardin,  and  Fragonard,  only  one  sketch  of  Watteau, 
nothing  of  the  school  of  Watteau,  and  perhaps  not  one  Greuze.®  Even 
Baudelaire  does  not  discuss  Greuze  in  his  Salons.^  Balzac  not  only  spoke 
to  his  friends  about  Diderot’s  sublime  pages  on  Greuze’s  portrayal  of 
his  wife  in  the  SalonsJ^  he  owned  a  sketch  of  a  portrait  the  painter  had 
made  of  his  mistress,  as  well  as  other  works.®  In  Pierre  Grassou  (De¬ 
cember  1839),  the  mediocre,  but  socially  successful  painter  begins  his 
career  by  presenting  to  the  jury  of  the  Louvre  a  painting  representing 
a  village  marriage  that  was  laboriously  copied  from  Greuze’s  canvas, 
L’Accordée  de  village.  Schinner,  a  friend  of  Grassou,  tells  him  frankly 

5  See  Gita  May,  p.  55.  In  1844,  Théophile  Thoré  complained  about  the  absence  of 
these  painters  in  the  Louvre  (cited  from  L’Histoire  des  peintres  au  musée  du  Louvre). 
Harold  Armitage  explained  in  his  study  Greuze  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1902), 
that  during  the  turmoil  of  the  post-revolutionary  period,  most  of  the  painter’s  can¬ 
vases  were  sold  abroad.  “Thus  the  largest  collection  of  pictures  by  Greuze  is  not 
found  in  Greuze’s  own  country"  (p.  59).  That  Greuze  did  not  achieve  any  form  of 
public ,  acclaim  is  further  attested  by  the  inventory  of  the  Louvre  by  P.-J.  Angoul- 
vent.  La  Chalcographie  du  Louvre:  Inventaire  général  et  tables  de  recherche  (Paris: 
Musées  Nationaux  1926).  Not  a  single  drawing,  engraving,  or  painting  by  Greuze  was 
acquired  before  1881. 

®  Gita  May  does  not  mention  Greuze  among  the  celebrated  painters  that  appeared 
in  Baudelaire’s  Salons,  although  she  notes  the  artist  among  those  whose  works  Bau¬ 
delaire  had  collected  (p.  54,  n.  23). 

7  Léon  Gozlan,  one  of  Balzac’s  intimate  friends  for  many  years,  related  that  one 
evening  in  Balzac’s  apartment  in  Passy,  the  novelist  pointed  to  a  sketch  by  Greuze 
and  exclaimed:  “Voici  maintenant  le  portrait  de  Mme  Greuze  peint  par  l’inimitable 
Greuze.  C’est  la  première  esquisse  de  tous  les  portraits  de  Mme  Greuze.  Le  premier 
trait!  celui  que  l’artiste  ne  retrouve  plus.  Diderot  a  écrit  sur  cette  esquisse  suave 
vingt  pages  délicates,  sublimes,  divines  dans  son  Salon.  Lisez  son  Salon;  voyez  l’ar¬ 
ticle  Greuze,  lisez  cet  adorable  morceau!’’  Balzac  en  pantoufles  (Paris:  Delmas,  1949), 
p.  166.  Volume  VIII  of  the  Brière  édition  (1821-1823)  has  this  famous  passage  in 
which  Diderot  describes  Greuze’s  paintings  of  his  wife  and  various  other  subjects.  See 
the  Salon  of  1765  in  A.-T.,  X,  341-359. 

8  The  "esquisse  du  portrait  de  la  maîtresse  [sic]  de  Greuze  par  Greuze”  hung  in 
the  salon  of  the  first  floor  of  Balzac’s  “hotel  de  la  rue  Fortunée”  according  to  an 
inventory  the  novelist  made  around  1847,  Lovenjoul  Collection,  Chantilly,  File  A  329. 
Balzac  is  probably  mistaken  in  assuming  that  it  was  the  mistress  and  not  the  wife 
of  the  painter.  When  he  wrote  to  Mme.  Hanska  (the  24th  and  the  29th  of  July, 
1846)  he  said  that  he  had  received  a  gift  of  “la  tête  de  madame  Greuze”  by  Greuze 
Lettres  à  l’Etrangère  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévy,  1933),  III,  331.  Balzac  outdid  Diderot  in 
his  praise  of  Greuze.  In  describing  the  new  present  to  his  future  wife,  he  said:  “C’est 
la  femme  de  Greuze,  faite  par  Greuze  pour  lui  servir  de  modèle  pour  sa  fameuse 
Accordée  de  village  (trois  cents  francs).  Tant  que  vous  n’aurez  pas  vu  cela,  vous  ne 
saurez  pas  ce  que  c’est  que  l’école  française.  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Raphaël 
et  Titien  ne  sont  pas  plus  forts”  (p.  351). 
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that  the  composition  is  merely  a  pastiche  of  Greuze  which  does  not 
redeem  the  faults  of  the  great  painter  by  new  personal  qualities  (Bg., 
VIII,  172-173).  It  is  unlikely  that  Balzac  could  have  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  Greuze  through  private  collections  or  by  en¬ 
gravings  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  public  museums.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  read  many  of  Diderot’s  Salons  and  was  attracted  to  the  painter  for 
similar  moral,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  literary  reasons. 

In  La  Cousine  Bette  (1847),  which  opens  with  Balzac’s  praise  of  Dide¬ 
rot’s  Ceci  n’est  pas  un  conte,  a  scene  is  devoted  to  Baron  Hulot’s  visit 
to  Mile.  Mirah’s  apartment  in  which  many  paintings  hang.  The  list 
begins  with  two  canvases  of  Greuze  and  two  of  Watteau  (Bg.,  IX,  795). 
Greuze  is  mentioned  in  Le  Cousin  Pons  (1847)  at  least  six  times,  as 
would  be  expected  in  the  story  of  the  collector.  Watteau  is  often  paired 
with  Greuze  as  a  great  painter.  In  these  two  final  masterpieces,  the 
blend  of  techniques  from  painting  and  dramaturgy  becomes  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  structure  of  the  novels  that  Balzac  underlined  his  intentions 
in  black  pencil  for  the  reader. 

Id  commence  le  drame,  ou,  si  vous  voulez,  la  comédie  terrible  de  la 
mort  d’un  célibataire  livré  par  la  force  des  choses  à  la  rapacité  des  na¬ 
tures  cupides  qui  se  groupent  à  son  lit,  et  qui,  dans  ce  cas,  eurent  pour 
auxiliaires  la  passion  la  plus  vive,  celle  d’un  tableaumane,  l’avidité  du 
sieur  Fraisier,  qui,  vu  dans  sa  caverne,  va  vous  faire  frémir,  et  la  soif 
d’un  Auvergnat  capable  de  tout,  même  d’un  crime  pour  se  faire  un  ca¬ 
pital.  Cette  comédie,  à  laquelle  cette  partie  du  récit  sert  en  quelque 
sorte  d’avant-scène,  a  d’ailleurs  pour  acteurs  tous  les  personnages  qui 
jusqu’à  présent  ont  occupé  la  scène.  (Bg.  X,  675). 

In  many  other  places,  as  Balzac  frames  scenes  and  tableaux,  he  points 
this  out  to  the  reader  (for  example  Bg.,  X,  704),  and  thereby  helps  him 
visualize  the  pictorial  representation  of  an  animated  theatrical  scene. 
After  1830,  Balzac  experimented  with  all  these  techniques  in  a  number 
of  works.  L’Etude  de  femme  (March  12,  1830)  imitates  the  structure  of 
Molière’s  Tartuffe  (Bg.,  VI,  1283).  In  Le  Colonel  Chabert  (Feb.-March 
1832),  there  is  a  carefully  painted  tableau  of  clients  assembled  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office,  exactly  like  Balzac’s  later  reproduction  in  his  play  Paméla 
Giraud  (Bg.,  I,  1149).  At  one  point  in  the  novel,  two  children  meet  their 
mother  after  a  temporary  separation.  “Les  mains  étaient  étendues  vers 
la  mère,  et  les  deux  voix  enfantines  se  mêlaient.  Ce  fut  un  tableau  sou¬ 
dain  et  délicieux’’  (p.  1161).  Gaëtan  Picon  has  remarked  that  La  Bourse 
(May  1832)  ends  with  a  composition  “à  la  Greuze’’  in  which  all  the 
characters  are  assembled  in  a  tearful  pictorial  tableau  (Bg.,  II,  803). 
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Balzac  asked  in  Ferragus  (March- April  1833)  why  no  painter  had  repro¬ 
duced  the  physiognomy  of  a  swarm  of  Parisians  grouped  under  the  damp 
porch  of  a  house  in  a  rainy  moment.  “Où  rencontrer  un  plus  riche 
tableau?”  (Bg.,  II,  412).  Genestas  visits  with  the  doctor  of  Le  Médecin 
de  campagne  (1832-1833),  in  a  scene  which  produced  what  Balzac  de¬ 
scribed  as  “un  effet  théâtral,”  the  death  of  the  “père  de  famille”  sur¬ 
rounded  at  the  bedside  by  his  children  and  closest  relatives.  Men  and 
women  are  kneeling  and  praying,  most  of  those  present  are  weeping 
(Bg.,  VII,  109-110).  Few  artists  besides  Greuze  or  Diderot  would  have 
conceived  of  such  a  scene  as  being  worthy  of  serious  art. 

In  Le  Curé  de  Tours  (April  1832),  both  techniques  are  repeatedly 
used.  Balzac  prepared  the  conflict  of  the  novel  by  the  usual  descriptions, 
character  sketches,  scattered  conversations,  and  then  he  editorialized: 
“Les  événements  qui  constituent  en  quelque  sorte  l’avant-scène  de  ce 
drame  bourgeois,  mais  où  les  passions  se  retrouvent  tout  aussi  violentes 
que  si  elles  étaient  excitées  par  de  grands  intérêts,  exigeaient  cette  longue 
introduction,  et  il  eût  été  difficile  à  un  historien  exact  d’en  resserrer  les 
minutieux  développements”  (Bg.,  VI,  558-559).  The  story  is  then  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  few  events,  and  Balzac  excuses  himself  for  then  sketching 
in  a  last  tableau  (p.  611). 

In  one  of  his  best-known  novels,  Eugénie  Grandet  is  described  as  a 
celestial  type  of  Mary,  who  could  be  used  as  a  painter’s  model.  Her  eyes 
are  meek  yet  proud,  the  kind  which  Raphael  had  portrayed  (Bg.,  V, 
784).  The  theatrical  examples  which  Balzac  followed  in  this  novel  were 
not  only  the  bourgeois  tragedy  “à  la  Diderot,”  but  also  the  Greek  drama, 
with  the  fatal  play  of  destiny.  Balzac’s  realistic  eye  drew  most  of  the 
imposing  characters  of  the  entire  Comédie  humaine  on  enlarged  can¬ 
vases.  He  began  the  description  of  his  most  famous  figure  by  suggest¬ 
ing  the  artistic  value  of  his  countenance.  “Ce  Patiras  était  l’ancien  ver- 
micellier,  le  père  Goriot,  sur  la  tête  duquel  un  peintre  aurait,  comme 
l’historien  [Balzac  was  both],  fait  tomber  toute  la  lumière  du  tableau” 
(Bg.,  IV,  35).  César  Birotteau,  the  “drama  of  a  bankruptcy,”  ends  with 
the  Abbé  Loraux  saying.  Voilà  la  mort  du  juste,’  .  .  .  d’une  voix  grave 
en  montrant  César  par  un  de  ces  gestes  divins  que  Rembrandt  a  su  de¬ 
viner  pour  son  tableau  du  Christ  rappelant  Lazare  à  la  vie”  (Bg  II 
363). 

Whether  or  not  Balzac  explicitly  labeled  his  scenes  as  tableaux,  he 
often  arranged  the  characters  in  a  domestic  group  “à  la  Greuze.”  The 
old  man  Séchard  in  Illusions  perdues  is  described  in  the  bedroom  of 
his  family  with  the  grandchildren  smiling  in  their  cradles  (Bg.,  IV,  955). 
Bette  is  surrounded  on  her  deathbed  by  the  entire  Hulot  family  in  tears 
(La  Cousine  Bette,  Bg.,  IX,  1204).  These  techniques  of  painting  were  a 
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conscious  instrument  in  Balzac’s  repertory  of  devices  for  realistic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Even  the  vocabulary  of  art  criticism  was  useful  in  defining  the 
goals  of  the  novel. 

When  discussing  one  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  tableaux  of  nature,  Bal¬ 
zac  remarked  that  aside  from  a  very  young  girl,  “ces  figures  sont  nature, 
pour  employer  le  mot  des  ateliers.”®  The  novelist’s  criteria  for  a  well- 
constructed  novel  can  be  found  in  his  famous  “Etudes  sur  M.  Beyle.” 
One  negative  comment  in  these  studies  illustrates  the  mixture  of  plastic 
and  fictional  criticism.  “Figurez-vous  que  les  plans  les  plus  savamment 
compliqués  de  Walter-Scott  n’arrivent  pas  à  l’admirable  simplicité  qui 
règne  dans  le  récit  des  ces  événements  si  nombreux,  si  feuillus,  pour 
employer  la  célèbre  expression  de  Diderot.”^®  The  word  feuillus  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  Diderot’s  works,  although  feuillés  is  part  of  the  phi- 
losophe’s  critical  art  vocabulary.!^  The  idea  itself  was  not  only  used  in 
the  Salons,  but  was  expressed  in  most  of  his  critical  studies  on  the  novel 
and  particularly  on  the  novel  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Bijoux 
indiscrets,  the  Eloge  de  Richardson,  and  Jacques  le  fataliste,  Diderot 
opposed  the  picaresque  accumulation  of  unbelievable,  frivolous,  and  un¬ 
ending  adventures,  to  the  simple,  direct,  and  true  expression  of  man’s 
interests  and  passions.  These  were  Balzac’s  criteria.  As  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  feuillus,  Diderot  had  actually  created  this  neologism  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Rousseau. It  was  eventually  handed  down  to  Balzac 
through  Rousseau  and  other  writers  as  a  well-known  symbol,  as  a  crys¬ 
tallization  of  an  extensive  literary  idea  derived  from  art  criticism. 

Balzac’s  interest  in  art  criticism  dates  from  the  early  1830’s.  Le  Chef- 

9  Balzac,  Œuvres  diverses.  Eds.  Marcel  Bouteron  and  Henri  Longnon.  (Paris:  L. 
Conard,  1940),  III,  283. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

11  Salon  de  1781  (A.-T.,  XII,  58). 

12  Emile  Littré  in  his  Supplément  (p.  158),  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  française,  4 
V.  and  Supplément  (Paris:  Hachette,  1863-1872,  1877)  cites  a  passage  in  the  Confes¬ 
sions,  book  IX  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  then  defines  feuillu  by  Diderot’s  definition. 
Here  is  the  entire  passage  from  Rousseau:  “H  y  avait  près  de  six  mois  que  je  lui 
[Diderot]  avais  envoyé  les  deux  premières  parties  de  Julie  pour  m’en  dire  son  avis. 
Il  ne  les  avait  pas  encore  lues.  Nous  en  lûmes  un  cahier  ensemble.  Il  trouva  tout 
cela  feuillet,  ce  fut  son  terme,  c’est-à-dire  chargé  de  paroles  et  redondant.  Je  l’avais 
déjà  bien  senti  moi-même”  (Rousseau,  Ecrits  autobiographiques,  Ed.  Jean  Massin 
[Paris:  Le  Club  français  du  livre,  1959],  pp.  518-519).  Littré  received  a  note  from 
M.  Ch.  Berthoud  de  Gingings  (Vaud)  who  explained  that  the  spelling  of  feuillet  was 
the  result  of  a  mistake  by  the  copyist  Jeanvin.  The  original  text  read  feuillu  and 
Balzac  was  correct,  even  if  many  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Confessions  re¬ 
mained  in  error.  Rousseau,  in  a  letter  to  Duclos  (November  19,  1760)  repeated  the 
expression:  “A  la  4e  partie  [de  l’Héloïse]  vous  trouvez  que  le  style  n’est  pas  feuillu; 
tant  mieux”  (Littré,  Supplément,  p.  158). 
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d'œuvre  inconnu  was  published  in  l’Artiste  from  the  31st  of  July  to 
the  6th  of  August.  As  Margaret  Gilman  discovered,  the  principal  ideas 
with  which  Balzac  supplied  his  mad  painter  Frenhofer  can  be  found  in 
Diderot’s  Salons:  “the  conception  of  imitation,  of  the  ‘modèle  idéal’;  the 
necessity  for  close  correspondence  between  effects  and  cause  in  painting; 
and  the  various  technical  means  by  which  truth  to  life  is  obtained.’’’^ 
When  Balzac  retouched  the  text  of  the  original  1831  articles  for  a  new 
edition  in  1837,  the  passages  on  art  criticism  were  all  reworked.  One 
view  of  the  changes  is  that  his  close  friend  and  collaborator  on  the 
Chronique  de  Paris,  Théophile  Gautier,  was  responsible  for  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  appear  copied  from  Diderot.^^  Margaret  Gilman  believed 
it  might  have  been  either  Delacroix  or  another  painter-critic.  In  the 
former  case,  we  know  that  Gautier  hailed  Diderot  in  the  1830’s  as  one 
of  the  younger  generations’  idols,  and  in  regard  to  Delacroix,  it  has 
been  proven  that  many  of  his  ideas  originate  in  Diderot’s  Salons.^^ 
Baudelaire  related  that  one  day  Balzac  was  looking  at  a  beautiful 
painting  of  a  winter  scene,  rather  melancholy  in  tone  and  covered  with 
frost.  Scattered  around  were  poor  huts  and  wretched  peasants.  Balzac 
noticed  a  small  house  from  which  a  thin  line  of  smoke  arose,  and  he 
exclaimed:  “Que  c’est  beau!  Mais  que  font-ils  dans  cette  cabane?  à  quoi 
pensent-ils,  quels  sont  leurs  chagrins?  les  récoltes  ont-elles  été  bonnes? 
Ils  dont  sans  doute  des  échéances  à  payer?’’i®  The  lesson  in  art  appre¬ 
ciation  that  Balzac  gleaned  from  this  experience  is  that  a  painting  can 
often  be  appreciated  solely  by  the  combination  of  ideas  and  reveries 
which  it  brings  to  mind.  Many  passages  of  Diderot’s  Salons  were  con¬ 
jectures  on  his  part  concerning  the  personal,  moral,  and  social  life  of 
the  painted  figures.  He  wove  intimate  and  sentimental  tales  (such  as 
La  Jeune  Fille  qui  pleure  son  oiseau  mort)  which  were  lessons  in  fic¬ 
tional  representation  of  reality  as  well  as  art  appreciation.  Even  if  some 
of  the  esthetic  ideas  came  to  Balzac  through  his  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances,  we  know  that  Balzac  himself  read  Diderot’s  Salons,  and  that  the 
original  source,  no  matter  how  many  the  intermediaries,  was  the  en¬ 
cyclopedist. 

13  Margaret  Gilman,  “Balzac  and  Diderot:  Le  Chef-d’œuvre  inconnu,”  PMLA  LXV 
(June  1950),  644-648. 

14  Bg.,  XII,  x-xi.  Notes  to  Le  Chef-d’œuvre  inconnu  by  the  editors.  See  also  Charles 

Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  “Honoré  de  Balzac  et  Théophile  Gautier:  A  propos  du 
Chef-d’œuvre  inconnu,"  in  Autour  de  Honoré  de  Balzac  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévv  18991 
pp.  3-88.  ’’ 

15  Gita  May,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-37.  See  also  Louis  Hautecœur,  Littérature  et  peinture 
en  France  du  XVIH  au  XXe  siècle  (Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1942),  pp.  50-53. 

16  Baudelaire,  Curiosités  esthétiques,  in  Œuvres  complètes,  Ed.  Y.  G.  Le  Dantec, 
Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade,  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954),  p.  692. 
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Balzac  did  not  have  to  transfer  Diderot’s  theories  on  painting  to  the 
novel,  since  the  latter  had  already  made  the  transition  in  his  own  com¬ 
ments  on  realistic  fiction.  Diderot  remarked  about  Greuze  that  he  was 
“le  premier  qui  se  soit  avisé,  parmi  nous,  de  donner  des  mœurs  à  l’art, 
et  d’enchaîner  des  événements  d’après  lesquels  il  serait  facile  de  faire 
un  roman’’  (A.-T.,  X,  341).  If  paintings  could  serve  as  scenes  for  tableaux 
in  novels,  the  converse  was  also  true:  novels  could  furnish  the  subject 
matter  for  paintings.  Diderot  stated  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  Meister  with 
La  Religieuse,  which  was  to  be  published  in  the  Correspondance  litté¬ 
raire:  “C’est  un  ouvrage  à  feuilleter  sans  cesse  par  les  peintres,  et  si  la 
vanité  ne  s’y  opposait,  sa  véritable  épigraphe  serait:  son  pittor  anch’io.’’^'^ 
Georges  May  has  shown  how  the  pictorial  method  of  Greuze  in  L'Ac¬ 
cordée  de  village  is  employed  in  La  Religieuses^  The  framing  of  scenes 
is  a  recurrent  technique,  although  Diderot  used  it  sparingly  in  his  nov¬ 
els.  He  interrupted  the  dialogues  and  the  narration  of  several  stories  in 
Jacques  le  fataliste  to  paint  one  such  scene  (which  Champfleury  admired 
in  Le  Réalisme,  p.  90).  The  story  of  Mme.  de  la  Pommeraye,  told  in 
the  Inn  of  the  Grand-Cerf,  is  left  suspended  in  mid-air  with  this  realistic 
tableau: 

Lecteur,  f  avais  oublié  de  vous  peindre  le  site  des  trois  personnages  dont 
il  s'agit  ici,  Jacques,  son  maître  et  l'hôtesse;  faute  de  cette  attention,  vous 
les  avez  entendus  parler,  mais  vous  ne  les  avez  point  vus;  il  vaut  mieux 
tard  que  jamais.  Le  maître,  à  gauche,  en  bonnet  de  nuit,  en  robe  de 
chambre,  était  étalé  nonchalamment  dans  un  grand  fauteuil  de  tapis¬ 
serie,  son  mouchoir  jeté  sur  le  bras  du  fauteuil,  et  sa  tabatière  à  la 
main.  L'hôtesse  sur  le  fond,  en  face  de  la  porte,  proche  la  table,  son 
verre  devant  elle.  Jacques,  .sans  chapeau,  à  sa  droite,  les  deux  coudes 
appuyés  sur  la  table,  et  la  tête  penchée  entre  deuxs  bouteilles:  deux 
autres  étaient  à  terre  à  côté  de  lui.  (A.-T.,  VI,  135) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  suggestions  for  settings,  Diderot  could 
not  create  in  his  own  theater  the  tableaux  which  he  recommended  to 
playwrights,  but  he  did  successfully  incorporate  them  into  his  novels, 
thereby  creating  an  additional  third  dimension  and  a  sense  of  reality 
that  could  not  have  been  achieved  through  conversation  and  plot  alone. 
The  Café  de  la  Régence  is  sketched  in  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau.  Through- 

17  Quoted  by  Georges  May,  Quatre  Visages  de  Denis  Diderot  (Paris:  Boivin,  1951), 
p.  196.  The  correct  expression  is  anch’io  son  pittore,  I  too  am  a  painter,  attributed 
to  Correggio  on  seeing  a  picture  by  Raphael. 

18  Georges  May,  Diderot  et  “la  Religieuse,”  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France; 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1954),  pp.  200-202. 
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out  Lm  Religieuse  there  are  many  dramatic  moments  which  are  preceded 
by  physical  descriptions  of  the  characters  as  if  they  were  posed  by  a 
stage  director  and  a  painter.  Domestic  and  intimate  scenes,  which  would 
have  pleased  Balzac,  are  appropriately  drawn  in  the  Entretien  d’un  père 
avec  ses  enfants  and  Sur  V inconséquence  des  jugements  publics.  The 
taie  which  Balzac  greatly  admired.  Ceci  n’est  pas  un  conte,  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  striking  (and  pathetic)  tableaux.  Tanié,  the  deserted  lover,  pleads 
with  Mme.  Reymer  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  his  lips  pressed 
to  her  hand  and  his  face  half  hidden  in  the  covers.  Mme.  de  La  Chaux, 
abandoned  by  Gardeil,  throws  herself  into  an  armchair,  thrusts  her  arms 
forward  to  Dr.  Le  Camus,  and  cries  out  in  despair.  Diderot’s  scenes  are 
rarely  painted  in  full  detail.  He  generally  used  a  deft  and  quick  brush 
stroke  to  suggest  the  arrangement  of  figures,  but  they  were  soon  ani¬ 
mated  (as  in  Balzac)  with  pantomime,  dialogue,  and  movement.  When 
Balzac  borrowed  a  literary  technique,  such  as  the  use  of  tableaux,  he 
never  did  so  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  for  his  novels  are  certainly  com¬ 
plex  syntheses  of  many  personal  demands  and  devices.  Yet  even  if  his 
acknowledged  masters  are  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  fictional  tech¬ 
niques,  the  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Diderot’s  artistic  ideas  had  a 
powerful  impact  on  Balzac’s  conception  of  the  novel,  and  consequently 
on  future  generations  of  writers. 
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The  Advanced  Placement  Program  in  French 


by  Robert  J.  Niess 


JL.  HE  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  in  French  has  re¬ 
cently  seen  such  a  rapid  expansion  in  candidates,  in  secondary  schools 
participating  and  in  colleges  granting  advanced  placement  and  credit 
that  it  now  seems  time  to  take  stock  of  the  Program’s  accomplishments 
and  to  explain  in  some  detail  its  working  for  the  benefit  of  those  teach¬ 
ers,  both  from  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  who  may  eventually  be 
concerned  in  its  operation.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  I  speak  as  an  individual,  not  as  an  official  representative 
of  either  the  College  Board  or  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  I  have 
served  three  years  as  Chief  Reader  and  am  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Committee;  what  1  say  here,  while  not  ‘official,’  represents  in  general 
the  ideas  of  the  examiners,  each  of  whom  has  seen  this  study. 

Like  the  other  Advanced  Placement  Programs  sponsored  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  Board,  the  Program  in  French,  which  began  in  1953,  is  prepared, 
distributed  to  the  secondary  schools  and  graded  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  of  Princeton,  N.J.  From  very  small 
beginnings,  the  number  of  candidates  rose  to  430  in  1959,  to  705  in 
1960,  and  to  780  in  1961;  and  the  number  of  secondary  schools  from 
which  the  candidates  were  drawn  increased  from  about  115  in  1959  to 
about  170  in  1960.  Such  an  increase  as  this  seems  to  many  of  us  now 
concerned  in  the  preparation  or  the  grading  of  the  examination  to  fore¬ 
cast  further  expansion,  and  it  is  to  those  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
not  now  participating  but  who  are  planning  to  join  the  Program  that 
this  brief  study  is  chiefly  addressed. 

The  goal  of  the  French  Program  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  all 
the  other  Programs  of  similar  type  sponsored  by  the  College  Board:  to 
give  college-level  instruction  to  selected  students  of  unusual  ability  or 
background,  with  the  expectation  that  when  they  enter  college  they  will, 
if  they  have  been  successful  in  the  examination,  receive  placement  in 
classes  which  would  not  otherwise  be  open  to  them,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  speeding  of  their  advanced  studies  in  French;  or  that  they  will 
receive,  in  addition  to  advanced  placement,  credit  beyond  that  normally 
given  for  the  courses  in  French  which  they  have  followed  in  high  school. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Advanced  Placement  examinations  are 
open  to  any  student  who  desires  to  present  himself,  and  no  restriction 
is  set  up  which  would  bar  any  individual  from  trying  the  examination. 
No  agency  concerned  with  the  Program  at  present  imposes  on  secondary 
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schools  or  on  students  a  rigid  program  of  preparatory  studies  or  a  fixed 
syllabus  of  readings.  A  fixed  syllabus  of  works  upon  which  future  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  based  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Examination 
Committee,  but  will  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  1962  examination. 
As  things  now  stand,  any  deserving  student  may  present  himself  for  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  in  college,  through  special  courses,  through  tutorial 
or  simply  through  his  own  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  desirable,  of  course, 
that  formal,  advanced  courses  offering  a  good  deal  beyond  the  normal 
high  school  work  be  organized  wherever  possible,  but  this  is  not  yet  a 
requirement.  Nor  is  any  formal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  required  in  the  Program;  no  credentials  must  be  submitted 
nor  must  the  school  meet  any  set  criteria  of  accreditation.  Here  is  the 
statement  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Placement  with  regard  to  par¬ 
ticipation: 

Outstanding  teachers  and  students  from  schools  of  different  size  and 
quality  have  achieved  excellent  results.  Homogeneous  grouping,  by  abil¬ 
ity  and  with  a  purpose,  is  recommended  as  an  important  step  in  the 
establishment  of  advanced  placement  classes,  but  even  in  schools  too 
small  for  such  sectioning,  good  college-level  work  has  been  done.  In 
some  fortunate  districts  financial  provision  is  made  for  advanced  work. 
Teachers  who  undertake  the  extra  preparation  required  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  part  of  their  normal  teaching  load.  More  and  better  guidance 
and  counseling,  new  books  and  laboratory  equipment,  perhaps  addi¬ 
tional  teachers,  require  financial  support,  and  where  there  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  such  expenditures,  realization  of  the  Program’s  goals  is  im¬ 
peded.  It  is  true  that  some  schools  with  no''additional  outlays  of  money 
have  successfully  prepared  their  best  students  for  the  examination  but 
these  cases  are  exceptional.^ 

But  this  latitude  does  not  imply  in  any  sense  that  the  candidate’s 
work  should  be  of  anything  but  college  level,  college  quality  and  col¬ 
lege  range.  Readers  of  past  examinations,  especially  recently,  have  been 
struck  time  and  time  again  by  the  number  of  students  who  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  examination  with  insufficient  background  in  some  essen¬ 
tial  aspect  of  their  French  training.  Intelligent  and  selected  as  students 
in  the  Program  may  be,  they  simply  cannot  pass  the  examination  un¬ 
less  they  have  had  some  kind  of  broad  and  intensive  experience,  ac¬ 
quired  either  independently  or  in  special  classes,  in  French  language 
and  literature. 

1  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program:  Course  De¬ 
scriptions  (Princeton,  1960),  p.  9. 
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Herein  lies  the  major  difficulty  encountered  both  by  those  teachers 
now  preparing  students  in  the  Program  and  by  those  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  doing  so.  Just  what  constitutes  an  adequate  program  of  studies? 
What  is  college-level  work?  How  great  a  range  of  experience  must  a 
student  have  to  be  placed  ahead  of  his  classmates  or  to  receive  extra 
credit  on  entering  college?  The  Examining  Committee  is  now  engaged 
in  obtaining  specific  information  on  college  practices  in  curriculum,  lev¬ 
el,  coverage  of  literature,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  in  the  future  greatly  aid  the  Committee  in  laying  a  solid 
basis  for  the  making  of  an  examination. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Placement  states 
in  its  Course  Descriptions  (commonly  called  the  ‘Acorn  Book’)  that  for 
purposes  of  the  examination,  a  knowledge  of  the  language  means 
ability  to  understand  what  an  educated  native  speaker  says  when  he  is 
speaking  at  normal  speed  on  a  not-unduly  specialized  subject,  ability 
to  speak  with  an  acceptable  pronunciation  and  with  enough  command 
of  vocabulary  and  syntax  to  sustain  a  conversation  on  a  general  sub¬ 
ject,  ability  to  write  clearly  and  correctly  and  to  compose  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  narration,  description  or  essay,  and  lastly,  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  at  sight  prose  or  verse  of  moderate  difficulty  and  mature 
content,  this  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary;^  knowledge  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  means  acquaintance  with  representative  works  and  the  ability 
to  read  with  understanding  and  appreciation  and  to  relate  the  works 
read  to  their  historical  and  cultural  context,  and  awareness  of  France’s 
distinctive  contribution  to  Western  civilization  and  of  differences  and 
similarities  between  French  patterns  of  life  and  thought  and  our  own 
(this  of  course  still  does  not  tell  the  inquiring  teacher  just  what  works 
he  or  she  should  attempt  in  class,  and  to  guide  teachers  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  texts  the  Acorn  Book  presently  includes  a  list  of  works  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  which  “have  been  taught  with  success 
to  superior  students  in  secondary  schools’’);®  the  Acorn  Book  list  of 
representative  works  is  not  a  syllabus,  though  as  indicated  above  it 
will  be  replaced  after  this  year  by  a  syllabus  in  the  true  sense,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  best  guide  available  in  preparing  students  for  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Any  comprehensive  list  may  possibly  be  too  long  for  any 
teacher  to  cover  in  one  year,  along  with  the  burden  of  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  in  oral  and  written  work.  The  best  answer  seems  to  be  that,  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  has  exceptionally  bright  and  devoted  students,  it  might 

2  The  1960  School-College  conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  all  dic¬ 
tionaries  be  barred  from  the  examination  room,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  will  be 
done  until  the  present  Acorn  Book  is  supplanted  by  a  new  edition. 

3  Advanced  Placement  Program:  Course  Description^  p.  75. 
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be  best  to  attempt  to  cover  the  readings  in  two  years  instead  of 
one.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  almost  obligatory  to  have  four-year  stu¬ 
dents  in  French.  If  this  were  so,  the  first  two  years  might  profitably  be 
devoted  to  oral  work,  exact  reading  and  composition,  with  the  last  two 
years  given  over  largely  to  literary  studies.  Here  I  would  suggest  that 
the  teacher  might  well  depend  to  an  appreciable  extent  on  outside  read¬ 
ings,  a  practice  which  does  not  seem  widespread  in  secondary  schools. 
Yet  all  college  courses,  it  may  be  assumed,  use  outside  reading  as  a 
means  of  covering  the  material,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  bright,  well-motivated  students  in  secondary  school  could  not  do 
the  same.  Indeed,  teachers  might  consider  that  such  a  requirement 
would  conceivably  aid  in  the  maturing  process  of  their  students  and, 
to  me  at  least,  this  seems  an  end  profoundly  to  be  desired. 

The  ideal  curriculum  for  an  Advanced  Placement  course  in  second¬ 
ary  school  is  the  major  problem  facing  the  potential— and  indeed,  the 
present— teacher  at  the  secondary  level,  but  it  is  only  slightly  more  im¬ 
portant,  if  comment  at  the  annual  School-College  conferences  is  any 
guide,  than  the  question  of  the  examination. 

A  new  examination  is  made  up  each  fall  by  a  committee,  appointed 
by  the  College  Board  for  an  indeterminate  term,  which  consists  of  both 
college  and  secondary  school  teachers  from  private  and  public  schools, 
sitting  with  academic  and  professional  consultants  from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  A  three-hour  examination  is  devised  which  in  recent 
years  has  always  followed  the  same  pattern  and  which  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  years:  one  hour  is  devoted  to  a  test  t)f  lan¬ 
guage  skills,  one  hour  to  literary  analysis  (called  by  the  Examining  Com¬ 
mittee  ‘literature  in  depth’)  and  a  third  hour  to  a  test  of  the  candidate’s 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  French  literature  (‘literature  in  breadth’).  So 
far,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  the  candidate’s  speaking  abil¬ 
ity,  for  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  such  a  form  of  testing  seem  prohibi¬ 
tive  at  the  present  time,  but  the  first  hour,  the  part  devoted  exclusively 
to  language  skills,  does  test  the  student  s  ability  to  understand  spoken 
French.  In  recent  years,  the  language  portion  of  the  examination  has 
opened  with  a  series  of  discrete  questions  or  statements  read  by  a  na¬ 
tive  French  speaker,  the  replies  to  which  are  selected  by  the  student 
from  a  series  of  choices,  the  Examining  Committee  is  well  satisfied  with 
this  form  of  testing,  for  it  feels  that  it  gives  the  student  a  necessary 
‘warm-up’  period  before  he  begins  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  exam¬ 
ination.  The  discrete  questions  have  been  followed  in  recent  examina¬ 
tions  by  a  fifteen  or  twenty-minute  lecture,  again  by  a  native  French 
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speaker,  on  some  aspect  of  French  culture  or  civilization.  The  student 
is  expected  to  take  notes  on  this  lecture  and  from  the  notes  to  answer 
a  series  of  multiple-choice  questions  based  on  what  the  speaker  said. 
This  first  portion  of  the  examination  yields  a  separate  score,  which,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  grade  based  on  the  candidate’s  performance  in  written 
French  on  the  other  parts  of  the  examination,  is  reported  to  the  college 
as  a  ‘language’  score.  A  discussion  of  methods  of  scoring  appears  infra, 
but  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  first  portion  of  the  examination 
is  machine  graded  and  is  not  seen  by  the  readers. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  (‘literature  in  depth’)  is  designed 
to  test  the  student’s  ability  to  comprehend,  analyze  and  discuss  a  literary 
text  of  mature  content  and  somewhat  more  than  average  difficulty  of 
form.  In  past  examinations  this  was  done  by  means  of  an  essay  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  more  recently  the  principle  of  employing  only  essays  in  French 
has  been  adopted.  The  1960  School-Ck)llege  conference,  at  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  resulted  in  an  expression  of  preference  for  one  long  essay  in¬ 
stead  of  the  shorter  efforts  called  for  in  earlier  examinations  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  Examining  Committee  will  prove  responsive 
to  this  wish.  Other  techniques  than  the  essay  may  also  be  used,  as  they 
have  been  in  past  years,  such  as  translation  of  a  fairly  long,  continuous 
passage  or  translation  of  underlined  locutions  in  the  text,  paraphrase 
and  the  like.  Inclusion  of  translation  on  the  examination  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  that  the  Examining  Committee  favors  translation  as  a 
teaching  device,  but  the  Committee  feels,  with  considerable  justification, 
that  translation  is  a  quick  and  precise  method  of  determining  just  how 
well  the  candidate  understands  a  given  group  of  words.  At  all  events, 
translation  gives  the  Committee  an  opportunity  to  vary  the  format  of 
the  examination  from  year  to  year  and  this  the  Committee  feels  it 
should  do  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  third  part  (‘literature  in  breadth’)  has  proved,  over  the  years,  to 
be  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  examination  to  construct  and  the 
one  to  which  most  criticism  has  been  addressed.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  several.  Some  secondary-school  teachers  feel  that  in  the  time  they 
have  available  they  cannot  give  their  students  any  real  idea  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  French  literature  across  the  centuries  and,  given  the  sit¬ 
uation,  argue  that  the  time  at  their  disposal  should  best  be  given  to  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  explication  de  texte  and  similar  exercises.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  the  kind  of  extensive  reading  implied  in  this 
form  of  examination  departs  most  radically  from  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  true  function  of  any  advanced  placement  program  in  French, 
training  solely  in  the  realm  of  language.  Others  maintain,  with  more 
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show  of  reason,  that  since  no  set  syllabus  of  required  works  has  yet  been 
prescribed,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  any  group  of  candidates  for  the 
examination,  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  syllabus  for  examination  after 
1962  this  objection  will  be  reduced  if  not  wholly  obviated.  Then  there 
are  those,  among  them  a  few  college  teachers,  who  see  no  value  what¬ 
soever  in  any  attempt  to  cover  French  literature  in  extenso,  an  attempt 
which  they  seem  to  think  harks  back  to  some  antediluvian  period  of  lit¬ 
erary  study.  The  Examining  Committee  is  cognizant  of  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  but  is  not  yet  ready  to  change  the  format  of  the  examination  so 
as  to  eliminate  this  portion  and  accordingly  does  its  best  to  construct 
questions  which  will  give  every  student,  no  matter  which  texts  he  has 
read,  some  chance  to  answer.  At  all  events,  some  kind  of  broad  coverage 
of  French  literature  is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  the  foreseeable  future 
an  essential  of  any  Advanced  Placement  course  in  secondary  school,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be  part  of  the  examination. 

When  the  examination  is  finally  completed  and  approved  by  its 
makers  and  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  it  is  duplicated  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  large  number  of  centers  around  this  country.  It  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  May  and  the  papers  are  then  returned  to  Princeton  for 
grading.  As  stated  above,  the  first  portion  is  graded  by  machine,  but  the 
other  two  parts  are  graded  by  a  committee  of  readers  selected  by  the 
College  Board  and  consisting,  like  the  Examining  Committee,  of  both 
college  and  secondary  school  teachers  from  both  private  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  Grading  is  done  by  teams,  with  a  certain  number  of  readers 
handling  the  same  question  all  through  the  reading  period;  standards 
are  set  by  the  entire  group  of  readers  in  a  lengthy  conference  during 
which  several  papers  are  graded  by  each  reader.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  importance  given  to  the  candidate’s  use  of  French  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  in  recent  years  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  important  re¬ 
versal  of  this  trend  will  occur  in  the  future. 

A  remarkably  efficient  scale  for  grading  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  and  is  used  in  grading  all  examinations. 
Each  question  is  given  from  one  to  fifteen  points  (zero  is  used  only  when 
a  question  is  left  blank)  and  when  the  whole  series  of  examinations  has 
been  graded  and  all  the  statistics  are  in,  these  fifteen  points  are  con¬ 
verted  to  a  five-point  scale,  as  follows:  1-3  equal  the  grade  of  one  (dem¬ 
onstrates  incompetence);  4-6  equal  two  (suggests  incompetence);  7-9 
equal  three  (suggests  competence):  10-12  equal  four  (demonstrates  com¬ 
petence)  and  13-15  equal  five  (demonstrates  unusual  competence).  These 
final  grades  of  one  to  five,  which  are  assigned  by  the  Chief  Reader  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  of  the  examination,  are  the  ones  sent  to  the  col¬ 
leges. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  in  one  respect  the  difficulty  faced  by  the 
readers  is  comparable  to  that  confronting  the  Examining  Committee: 
they  must  give  grades  which  are  equivalent  to  college  grades  without 
knowing  specifically  what  is  implied  in  that  term.  A  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  acceptable  to  College  A  may  be  far  higher  or  far  lower  than  the 
level  required  for  College  B,  so  the  grading  is  done  in  somewhat  the 
same  conditions  of  approximation  as  the  construction  of  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  grading  is  always  carried  out  with  a  max¬ 
imum  of  care  and  consideration,  so  that  the  student  (and  his  teacher) 
may  be  as  certain  as  anyone  can  ever  be  that  he  will  be  treated  fairly. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  collective  opinion  of  the  readers  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  that  the  examination,  while  stiff,  is  not  too  hard;  recently 
the  unanimous  opinion  has  been  expressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  that  the  questions  were  of  about  the  proper  difficulty,  given  the 
kind  of  student  represented  and  the  intentions  of  the  Program.  The  Ex¬ 
amining  Committee  has  come  in  for  a  fair  amount  of  criticism  at  the 
School-College  conferences,  but  the  ones  who  have  the  closest  contact 
with  the  examination— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  papers  from  all  over 
the  country— do  not  feel  as  some  of  the  critics  seem  to  do.  Perhaps  this 
means  that  the  examiners  have  not  done  so  badly  after  all. 

Once  the  scores  have  been  converted  to  the  one-five  scale,  the  grades, 
two  of  them,  are  sent  to  the  college  of  the  candidate’s  choice.  One  of 
the  scores  is  the  ‘language’  score,  usually  consisting  of  the  grade  obtained 
by  the  candidate  on  Part  I  of  the  examination,  plus  the  score  of  one  or 
more  of  the  written  questions,  figured  at  some  multiple  of  its  weight, 
this  in  order  to  permât  the  student’s  ability  in  written  French  to  figure 
in  his  ‘language’  score.  The  other  is  the  ‘literature’  score,  obtained  from 
Parts  II  and  III.  Each  candidate’s  paper  accompanies  his  scores  to  the 
college  he  elects  and  the  college  is  then  free  either  to  accept  the  grades 
at  face  value  or  to  reevaluate  the  entire  performance  in  its  own  terms. 
Normally,  scores  in  the  three-five  range  are  ‘placeable,’  that  is,  they  are 
scores  which  will  usually  permit  the  candidate  to  obtain  advanced  place¬ 
ment  or  credit,  or  both;  scores  of  two  are  accepted  by  some  colleges. 

After  the  reading  period  has  been  completed  and  all  the  grades  are 
in,  a  School-College  conference  is  held  in  June  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Board.  All  interested  teachers,  college  or  secondary  school, 
really  should  attend  these  conferences  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  for  here  they  can  not  only  express  their  opinion  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  of  the  grading-and  their  opinion  will  have  weight  with  the 
examiners  and  the  readers-but  they  can  also  pick  up  a  good  many 
ideas  on  curriculum,  selection  of  students,  good  texts  for  class  use  and 
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methods  of  instruction.  Moreover,  these  meetings  provide  about  the  only 
opportunity  that  teachers  at  all  levels  will  ever  have  in  an  academic 
year  to  mingle  and  to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  common 
goals.  Fees  for  the  conference  are  always  minimal  and  room  and  board 
charges  are  correspondingly  low;  school  boards  ought  to  aid  interested 
teachers,  for  this  is  a  professional  meeting  of  much  significance  for  the 
future  evolution  of  foreign  language  studies  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  will  continue  its 
growth,  but  it  is  only  through  much  enlarged  faculty  participation  in 
these  conferences  that  the  Program,  which  has  progressed  so  well  until 
now,  will  ever  bear  the  kind  of  fruit  which  it  promises.^ 

University  of  Michigan 

<  For  further  information,  teachers  are  advised  to  write  to  College  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Examination,  in  care  of  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton, 
N.J.  Advanced  Placement  Program:  Course  Descriptions  (the  Acorn  Book)  is  available 
at  $1.50  per  copy. 


Notes  and  Discussion 


Stendhal,  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  et  deux  vers  de  Voltaire 

Vers  la  fin  d’août  ou  le  début  de  septembre  1810  Beyle  insère  dans  son  Journal 
un  article  intitulé  “Ckjnseils  sur  le  style  à  Félix.”l  Son  ami  Félix  Faure  voulait  se 
former  le  goût  en  littérature  en  lisant  Blair.2  Pour  l’en  dissuader,  Beyle  lui  avait 
écrit  que,  pour  peindre  les  passions,  “il  faut  les  avoir  senties.”  Blair,  homme  froid, 
est  donc  incapable  de  les  peindre.  “  .  .  .  .  Blair,  ajoute-t-il,  vient  dire,  en  bel  anglais 
appuyé  de  l’autorité  aristocrate,  à  une  pauvre  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  qui  ne  sait  pas 
l’orthographe:  ‘L’amour  doit  aller  jusque-là;  au  delà,  il  est  hors  de  nature.’  ”3 

Reprenant  une  idée  qui  lui  est  chère,  c’est-à-dire  que  les  anciens  ne  connaissaient 
pas  le  véritable  amour,  Beyle  poursuit: 

Ce  trait:  "'Je  voudrais  que  l’enfer  fût  là,  je  m’y  jetterais  pour  toi,”  que  disait  un 
soldat  à  une  blanchisseuse,  est  outré  et  de  mauvais  ton;  si  le  trait  se  présente  en 
beau  langage,  ils  le  trouvent  un  peu  plus  naturel;  s’il  se  trouve  en  grec  dans  Homère, 
il  est  divin.  Mais,  heureusement  pour  eux,  les  poètes  anciens,  nés  avant  le  raffine¬ 
ment  et  l’exaltation  des  passions,  ont  très  peu  de  ces  maudites  folies  qui  dérangent 
leur  système.  Il  n’y  en  a  peut-être  pas  une  dans  Homère. 

La  mort  et  les  enfers  se  présentent  à  moi; 

Ramire,  avec  plaisir  j’y  descendrais  pour  toi. 

Le  trait  attribué  au  soldat  est  probablement  fictif,  mais  c’est  certainement  chez 
Mlle  de  Lespinasse,  dont  les  lettres  avaient  paru  en  1809,4  que  Beyle  a  pris  les  deux 
vers  qu’il  cite  à  la  fin  de  cette  partie  de  son  article.5  Après  avoir  mandé  au  comte 
de  Guibert,  dont  l’inconséquence  la  désolait,  qu’elle  plaindrait  une  femme  sensible 
dont  il  “serait  le  premier  objet”  mais  qu’elle  féliciterait  une  femme  vaine,  une  femme 
fière,  qui  aime  la  gloire,  l’opinion  et  l’éclat,  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  ajoute: 

Tout  cela  est  bien  beau,  bien  noble,  mais  cela  est  bien  froid,  et  bien  loin  de  la 
passion  qui  fait  dire: 


1  Journal,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1937),  IV,  14-15. 

2  Beyle  connaissait  depuis  longtemps  les  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres 
de  Hugh  Blair.  Il  mentionne  une  édition  des  Lectures  dans  le  catalogue  de  sa  bi¬ 
bliothèque  de  Paris  qu’il  dresse  le  23  février  1804.  Entre  cette  date  et  1810  il  Iss  relut 
à  plusieurs  reprises.  Il  en  tire  quelques  préceptes  et  aperçus  mais  finit  par  s  en  lasser 
et  par  mettre  Blair  sur  le  même  plan  que  La  Harpe.  Cf.  V.  del  Litto,  La  Vie  intel¬ 
lectuelle  de  Stendhal  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires,  1959),  pp.  132-33,  271-72,  309, 
333,  376. 

3  Blair,  bien  entendu,  ne  fait  aucune  mention  de  Mlle  de  Lespinasse. 

4  Cf.  V.  del  Litto,  op.  cit.,  p.  416. 

5  Dans  une  lettre  à  sa  sœur  Pauline,  datée  de  1810  (Correspondance,  éd.  H.  Mar¬ 
tineau  [Paris:  Le  Divan,  1933-1934],  III,  241),  Beyle  se  réfère  aux  “Lettres  de  Mlle 
de  Lespinasse,  la  plus  vraie  peinture  de  l’amour  du  18e  siècle  à  Paris.  Cest  proba¬ 
blement  vers  le  19  mars  1810  (Journal,  III,  282)  qu’il  commence  à  lire  cette  corres¬ 
pondance. 
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La  mort  et  les  enfers  paraissent  devant  moi; 

Ramire,  avec  plaisir  j’y  descendrais  pour  toi. 

Ces  vers  étaient  évidemment  le  cri  du  cœur  pour  Mlle  de  Lespinasse,  car  elle  les 
cite  encore  dans  une  lettre  où  elle  se  plaint  de  ce  que  Guibert  a  un  cœur  passionné 
mais  qui  ne  connaît  pas  la  tendresse.  A  la  fin  de  sa  lettre  elle  se  rappelle  la  mort 
tragique  du  marquis  de  Mora,  qu’elle  avait  aimé  et  qu’elle  espérait  épouser:  “Ah! 
si  je  pouvois  cependant  racheter  sa  vie  pour  une  heure  seulement!  il  n’y  a  point 
de  supplice  que  je  n’eusse  la  force  de  braver:  et  je  dirois:  la  mort  et  les  enfers  pa¬ 
raissent  devant  moi:  Ramire,  avec  transport  j’y  descendrais  pour  toi.”t 

Dans  le  reste  de  son  article  Beyle  affirme  que  toute  la  littérature  consiste  dans 
cinq  principes.  Le  premier  est  celui  de  son  article,  “on  ne  peut  peindre  ce  qu’on  n’a 
jamais  vu,  ni  juger  des  portraits  faits  par  les  autres.”  Le  cinquième  est  ainsi  conçu: 
“Etudier  une  passion  dans  les  livres  de  médecine  (Pinel),  dans  la  nature  (lettres  de 
Mlle  de  Lespinasse),  dans  les  arts  (Julie,  Héloïse,  etc.).” 

A  partir  de  cette  époque  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  devient  pour  Beyle  un  des  modèles 
de  la  femme  qui  sait  aimer  et  qui,  par  conséquent,  sait  faire  parler  la  passion.  Il 
n’est  pas  surprenant  qu’il  se  soit  souvenu  d’elle  dans  le  livre  de  V Amour,  où  il  range 
“les  Lettres  de  mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  parmi  les  meilleurs  livres”  sur  cette  pas¬ 
sion.®  Et  dans  la  liste  des  “livres  desquels  Lisio  [Stendhal  lui-même]  a  tiré  ses  ré¬ 
flexions  et  conclusions,”  il  ne  manque  pas  d’insérer  les  "Lettres  de  mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse."® 

Comme  on  le  sait,  le  traité  de  l’Amour  est,  en  grande  partie,  une  confession.  C’est 
la  passion  malheureuse  que  Stendhal  a  éprouvée  pour  Métilde  qui  lui  permet  de 
l’analyser  si  bien.  Et  puisqu’il  l’avait  sentie  lui-même,  il  était  à  même  de  recon¬ 
naître  que  les  lettres  de  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  en  renfermait  une  description  émou¬ 
vante  et  exacte. 

Ses  écrits  intimes  en  font  foi.  Dans  un  brouillon  de  lettre  datée  de  Grenoble,  le 
25  août  1819,  Stendhal  se  plaint  du  testament  de  son  père,  qui  le  laissait  avec  peu 
d’aisance.  Mais  son  amour  pour  Métilde  le  rend  entièrement  indifférent  à  la  pauvreté. 
Il  affirme  que  “l’idée  de  l’amour  est”  à  Grenoble  son  “seul  bonheur,”  et,  après  avoir 
dit  à  Métilde,  “Soyez  heureuse,  même  en  aimant  un  autre  que  moi,”  il  ajoute: 

Je  puis  bien  vous  écrire  avec  vérité  ce  que  je  dis  sans  cesse: 

La  mort  et  les  enfers  s’ouvriraient  devant  moi, 

Phédime,  avec  plaisir  j’y  descendrais  pour  toi.io 

Stendhal  avait  bien  raison  de  dire  qu’il  s’était  inspiré  des  Lettres  de  Mlle  de  Les¬ 
pinasse.  Il  montre,  en  l’occurrence,  le  même  dévouement  qu’on  admire  chez  l’amante 
du  comte  de  Guibert.  Et,  à  ce  propos,  il  se  rappelle  sans  doute  qu’elle  avait  inséré 
ces  vers  dans  ses  lettres.  Il  est  vrai  que  Stendhal  ne  les  cite  pas  correctement  et 
substitue  Phédime  à  Ramire,  mais  cette  substitution  s’imposait  et,  comme  d’habitude, 
il  cite  sans  avoir  le  texte  sous  les  yeux. 

8  Lettres  de  mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  écrites  depuis  l’année  1773,  jusqu’à 
l’année  1776;  suivies  de  deux  chapitres  dans  le  genre  du  Voyage  sentimental  de 
Sterne,  par  le  même  Auteur  (Paris:  Collin,  1809),  I,  15. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  232.  C’est  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  qui  souligne. 

8  De  l’Amour,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1957),  p.  297. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

10  Correspondance,  V,  270. 
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Il  est  intéressant  de  constater  que  les  vers  que  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  et  Stendhal  con¬ 
sidéraient  comme  le  cri  du  cœur  se  trouvent  dans  Zulirne,  une  des  pièces  de  Voltaire 
les  moins  réussies.  La  princesse  mauresque  Zulirne  est  éperdument  éprise  de  l’esclave 
espagnol  Ramire.  Après  avoir  avoué  à  son  père  Bénassar,  dont  l’indignation  éclate, 
que  son  sort  ne  peut  changer,  elle  s’exclame: 

La  mort  et  les  enfers  paraissent  devant  moi: 

Ramire,  avec  plaisir  j’y  descendrais  pour  toi. 

(II.  V.) 

Stendhal  prisait  l’esprit  de  Voltaire  mais,  à  peu  d’exceptions  près,  il  faisait  peu 
de  cas  de  ses  pièces.  Ses  œuvres  ne  renferment  aucune  allusion  à  Zulirne.  A  son 
avis.  Voltaire  ne  connaissait  pas  le  cœur  humain,  ne  savait  pas  faire  parler  ses  per¬ 
sonnages,  et  si  Stendhal  cite  des  vers  de  Zulirne,  c’est  parce  qu’il  les  avait  trouvés 
dans  les  Lettres  de  Mlle  de  Lespinasse,  une  de  ces  “âmes  nobles  et  tendres”  suscep¬ 
tibles  d’éprouver  et  de  peindre  l’amour-passion. 

University  of  Georgia  Jules  C.  Alciatore 


A  New  Method  for  Teaching  a  Foreign  Language* 


From  April  5-15,  1960,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  course  organized  in 
Paris  by  the  CREDIF  (Centre  de  Recherches  et  d’Etudes  pour  la  Diffusion  du  Fran¬ 
çais),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  goal  was  to  learn  how  to 
teach  French  to  often  highly  cultivated  foreigners  who  cannot  stay  in  France  for 
a  period  longer  than  eight  months.  The  working  group  of  the  CREDIF,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  very  able  M.  Rivenc,  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  course  which 
will  enable  these  students  to  converse  in  simple  every-day  language. 

What  are  the  basic  ideas  of  the  CREDIF? 

1.  Language  is  primarily  spoken  language. 

2.  Language  functions  in  language-use  situations. 

3.  The  mastery  of  a  limited,  carefully  selected  vocabulary  along  with  a  number 
of  equally  carefully  chosen  automisms  and  intonation  types,  gives  an  unsuspected 
breadth  for  use  of  language. 

4.  At  the  beginning,  language  must  be  presented  orally  only. 

5.  Too  early  introduction  of  the  printed  word  leads  to  premature  analysis,  weak¬ 
ens  the  attempt  to  follow  the  spoken  word,  and  produces  wrong  inferences  from  the 
system  of  spelling  of  the  mother  tongue. 

6.  Pupils  must  practice  as  much  and  as  intensively  as  possible. 

7.  Such  a  method  can  be  successful  only  in  small  groups  (not  more  than  twenty) 
and  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 

8.  Grammar  is  necessary,  but  at  first  it  should  be  implied  only.  It  must  be  “hid¬ 
den”  in  the  texts  and  specific  exercises. 

9.  Even  for  attaining  reading  and  writing,  the  most  direct  way  is  by  initial  oral 


presentation. 

10.  The  method  is  less  suitable  for  children 
studied  French  for  a  few  years. 


and  for  those  who  have  already 


•  This  is  a  summary  of  “Een  nieuwe  methode  voor  het  onderwijs  in  een  vreemde 

taal”  in  Levende  Talen,  June,  1960.  (Prepared  by  Earle  S.  Randall.  Purdue  University.) 
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The  course  consists  of  thirty-nine  lessons.  Each  lesson  is  composed  of  three  parts: 
a  sketch,  a  section  on  phonetics,  and  a  section  of  automisms,  all  in  dialogue  form. 
The  vocabulary  used  in  the  dialogues  is  based  on  Le  Français  fo7idamental,  1er 
degré,  a  carefully  composed  list  of  about  1300  words.  A  complete  lesson  equals  about 
two  lesson  units  of  two  hours  each.  The  whole  course  lasts,  therefore,  about  150  to 
160  hours.  With  twenty  hours  per  week,  it  lasts  only  about  two  months.  According 
to  the  CREDIF  workers,  the  course  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven  months. 

Requirements  of  the  teacher; 

1.  Subordinate  his  intonation  to  that  of  the  tape.  Avoid  unnatural  accentuation. 

2.  Have  a  technique  to  help  surmount  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 

3.  Make  the  students  talk  within  the  limited  possibilities  of  the  vocabulary. 

Introduction  of  the  written  language.— This  starts  with  dictation  after  about  hfty 

hours  of  study.  Parallel  introduction  of  reading  material.  The  reading  texts  are  used 
to  compose  grammatical  exercises.  Rather  soon,  composition  exercises,  based  on  sit¬ 
uations  which  are  already  known,  are  added.  W'e  were  told  about  this  transition  to 
the  written  language;  it  could  not  be  shown,  since  the  demonstration  group  had 
been  working  only  a  week. 

Tests.— Mr.  Malandin,  a  psychologist  connected  with  CREDIF,  has  constructed 
three  kinds  of  tests: 

a.  Orientation  tests  to  be  used  as  placement  tests. 

b.  Tests  to  check  groups  of  five  lessons. 

c.  Final  tests. 

These  tests  have  a  double  purpose:  one  practical,  to  determine  when  to  start  using 
the  written  language;  one  theoretical,  to  test  the  influence  of  age,  mother  tongue,  etc. 

Further  development  of  the  method.— Preparations  of  a  ‘'2^  degré”  vocabulary. 
This  Français  fondamental,  2o  degré  will  be  published  shortly. 

Teaching.— The  method,  which  was  first  used  in  1957,  is  being  taught  today  in 
forty-eight  centers,  located  in  twenty-four  countries  (in  Yugoslavia  alone  there  are 
nine  centers). 

Further  aids; 

Films.— CREDIF  has  made  two  types  of  films  in  collaboration  with  the  Centre 
Audiovisuel,  a)  To  practise  knowledge  already  acquired,  b)  To  broaden  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  One  particular  film,  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  teaches  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  passé  composé  and  the  imparfait. 

The  electronic  ear.— Unfortunately  I  couldn’t  follow  closely  the  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  talk  by  Dr.  Tomatis  (audiologist).  Dr.  Tomatis  has  found  a  way  to  make  one 
hear  through  headphones  one’s  own  voice  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  mother 
tongue  have  been  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  and  at  the  same  time  those  of  the 
foreign  language  have  been  added.  This  seems  to  be  a  great  help  to  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  defects. 

Audio-visual  methods  for  children.— CREDIF  has  developed  a  method  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  eight  years  and  older.  Still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Evaluation  of  the  audio-visual  method  for  adults.— The  original  “direct  method” 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure  through  lack  of  systematic  course,  unsatisfactoriness  of 
classroom  as  milieu,  insufficient  linguistic  analysis,  too  great  demand  on  teachers  in 
the  art  of  improvisation,  lack  of  pedagogical  preparation.  That  strongly  motivated 
adults  can  learn  to  understand  and  speak  a  foreign  language  in  an  amazingly  shoi't 
time  was  proven  by  army  courses  in  the  USA  during  the  last  world  war.  The  CREDIF 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  above-mentioned  difficulties. 
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I  find  the  pedagogical  structure  of  the  lessons  excellent:  first  a  phase  of  receptive 
information,  then  a  verification  of  the  result;  then  a  phase  of  imitation  and  mem¬ 
orizing,  and  finally  a  phase  of  active  use. 

How  about  the  expensive  apparatus?  I  for  one  would  not  like  to  do  without  the 
filmstrip.  The  tape  recorder  provides  a  uniform  intonation,  which  is  a  necessity  in 
this  method.  Tape  recorders  in  a  lab,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  for  small 
groups,  are  a  great  help  for  the  student.  Nevertheless,  this  method  cannot  do  every¬ 
thing.  There  are  grammatical  and  semantic  difficulties  which  pictures  cannot  explain. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  method.  To  be  truly  up-to-date,  the  texts,  exercises, 
and  instructor  should  be  adapted  to  the  specific  difficulties  which  the  respective  na¬ 
tive  tongues  present  with  respect  to  French.— The  grammatical  remarks  in  Français 
fondamental,  1er  degré,  show  a  very  traditionalistic  trend.— The  vocabulary  is  not 
limited  to  that  of  the  Français  fondamental. 

My  conclusion  is,  however,  that  the  workshop  of  the  CREDIF  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.  The  co-workers  of  the  CREDIF  and  of  the  Centre  Audiovisuel  are 
France  at  her  best:  young,  intelligent,  competent,  willing  to  admit  it  when  they  are 
not  quite  sure. 

What  about  the  secondary  school?  The  CREDIF  has  kept  aloof.  “Us  ne  marchent 
pas,”  some  one  sighed.  Only  a  carefully  prepared  experiment  can  tell  whether  such 
a  method  adapted  to  the  secondary  school  situation  would  lead  to  results  good 
enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus  and  the  preparation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  conditions  for  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  are: 

1.  Start  with  one  foreign  language. 

2.  The  beginning  course  has  to  have  four  or  five  weekly  lesson  units,  two  hours 
each,  for  twenty  weeks. 

3.  Written  language  introduced  only  after  about  fifty  hours  (six  weeks). 

4.  The  oral  method,  in  a  class  of  thirty  students,  is  doomed  to  failure  if  no  lab¬ 
oratory  is  available  for  simultaneous  exercises. 

5.  Fundamentally  the  structure  of  the  lesson  should  be  the  one  of  the  CREDIF. 

6.  The  course  should  contain  an  especially  developed  technique  for  the  use  of 
large  groups. 

7.  The  teachers  who  take  part  in  such  an  experiment  need  a  thorough  preparation. 

Pedagogisch  Instituut,  University  of  Utrecht  R-  Mossel 


French  Words  in  Advertisements  of  Women^s  Wear 

Paris  being  still  the  center  of  women’s  fashion  it  is  not  surprising  that  American 
stores  use  a  great  many  French  words  and  expressions  in  their  advertisements.  Some 
of  those  words  entered  the  English  many  years  ago,  some  only  recently;  and  many 
are  more  or  less  the  invention  of  the  advertisers  or  rather  their  publicity  men.  Giving 
an  English  word  a  French  ending  isi  one  of  their  tricks;  other  French  words  have 
an  incorrect  meaning:  We  give  here  the  most  popular  of  such  words  and  expres¬ 
sions.  The  list  is  far  from  complete. 

General: 

couture,  haute  couture,  petite  couture,  couturier,  boutique,  atelier,  fashion  première. 
Fabrics,  laces,  trimmings: 

peau,  peau  de  soie,  crêpe  (without  an  accent  as  a  rule),  boucle,  Jacquard,  faille, 
lamé,  tricot,  matelassé,  éponge,  petit  point,  crêpe,  point  stitch  wool,  ombre  stripe. 
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appliqué,  georgette,  chiffon  (the  last  two  are  old  timers),  soufflet  wool  jersey,  mouton 
lamb  (sic),  Alençon,  Chantilly. 

Colors: 

beige,  mauve,  écru,  blonde,  bisque  (not  usually  used  as  a  color),  taupe,  rouge,  mat, 
matte  (in  French  the  feminine  is  mate),  chamois  gold,  palette,  café  brown,  bordeaux. 
Wearing  apparel  and  accessories: 

plastron,  ensemble,  blouson,  blouse,  blousette  (not  used),  brassière  (incorrect  usage), 
godet  (a  gore),  bandeaux,  jabot,  couturier  scarves,  peignoir,  camisole. 

Hats: 

hats  haute  mode,  cloche,  toque,  béret. 

Adjectives: 

gros  point  stitch,  point  embroidered,  chic,  savoir  faire  suits  (!),  dégagé,  pouffed, 
bouffant  (also  bouffancy),  demi-lit,  avant  garde,  soufflé  surfaced. 

Words  applied  to  women: 

mannequin,  petites  (small  women),  svelte,  contour,  hips  and  derrière  (!)  control. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  evidence  of  the  importance  given  to  French  in  Amer¬ 
ican  fashion  advertisements  is  the  following;  “Exclusivement  chez  François  (for 
Franklin)  Simon.  Ce  manteau  est  en  laine  de  provenance  française,  avec  un  col  de 
vison.  Seulement  en  noir.  Taille:  8  à  16.  Le  manteau  vaut  (sic)  229  dollars.  Le  chien 
n’est  pas  à  vendre  (there  was  the  picture  of  a  dog).  Franklin  Simon,  Avenue  Cinq 
et  rue  trente-huit  et  vingt  magasins  dans  la  (sic)  Etats-Unis.  Traduction.”  There 
follows  an  English  translation  in  which  the  incorrect  vaut  is  translated  by  the  cor¬ 
rect  costs. 

The  teacher  of  French  in  a  vocational  school  for  girls  can  take  good  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  French  occupies  such  an  important  place  in  merchandising.  How¬ 
ever,  the  teacher  should  point  out  to  the  pupils  or  students  the  incorrect  use  of 
some  of  the  words  in  the  advertisements. 

We  all  know  how  French  cooking  and  names  for  French  dishes  have  invaded  the 
restaurant  field,  even  in  American  restaurants.  One  has  only  to  look  at  a  menu  card. 
Frozen  food  packages  often  have  French  words  on  the  wrapper,  such  as  “petite  peas”! 
We  shall  not  go  into  the  domain  of  food.  But  we  find  the  use  of  French  words  and 
expressions  in  other  fields.  We  give  here  several  examples:  “chic”  is  now  applied 
not  only  to  fashion  and  appearance  but  to  forms  of  literature,  music;  “avant-garde” 
is  applied  to  fashion,  literature:  novels,  poetry,  essays,  the  theatre,  the  cinema,  etc., 
rapprochement,  nonchalance,  gala,  sang-froid,  confrères,  enfant  terrible,  brochure, 
danse  pas  de  deux,  accolade,  papier  d'emballage,  valance  (sic)  and  café  curtains, 
tambour  curtains,  ingénue,  piquant,  cabochon  rugs  (!),  insouciant  satchel,  commode 
(furniture),  cache-pot  (furniture),  petite  table,  bombe,  à  la.  There  are  of  course  a 
great  many  more  French  words  which  have  been  creeping,  so  to  speak,  into  our 
language,  and  which  the  American  reading  public  is  beginning  to  assimilate.  In 
France  there  are  groups  and  even  magazines  to  defend  the  French  language  from 
the  invasion  of  English  and  other  foreign  words. 

Brooklyn  College 


Hélène  Harvitt 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

Orders  for  the  1962  examinations  to  be  given  April  7-14  must  be  placed  with 
the  chapter  contest  chairmen  before  February  25.  Payment  at  the  rate  of  six  cents 
per  examination  should  be  included  in  the  order.  Indicate  clearly  the  number  of 
examinations  needed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  teachers  involved  in  each  category, 
French  II,  III,  and  IV.  Teachers  are  urged  to  send  pupils  wherever  possible  to  a 
contest  center  to  take  the  examinations.  Check  with  the  contest  chairman  on  the 
location  of  centers  in  your  area.  Teachers  desiring  to  administer  the  examination 
in  their  own  schools,  preferably  to  an  entire  class,  must  procure  the  tape  necessary 
for  the  oral  portion  of  each  examination.  Instruction  for  procurement  and  cost  of 
tapes  will  appear  here  next  month. 

The  1962  examinations  are  directed  to  those  pupils  of  French  in  the  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  parochial  secondary  schools  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  has  been 
acquired  in  the  normal  experience  of  an  American  classroom.  Pupils  with  special 
background  or  advantages,  such  as  previous  residence  or  study  in  a  French-speak¬ 
ing  country  or  summer  camp,  French-speaking  family,  private  schools  with  French- 
speaking  staff,  etc.,  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  contest.  Ordinarily,  pupils 
take  the  examinations,  French  II,  III,  and  IV,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  French 
in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Junior  high  pupils  may  participate  if  the  teacher  de¬ 
cides  that  a  category  meets  their  level  of  knowledge.  Outlines  of  the  three  exami¬ 
nations  will  be  published  in  February. 

The  following  list  of  chapter  contest  chairmen  contains  names  received  before 
December  5.  Additions  to  this  list  will  be  made  in  the  February  issue. 

Chapter  Contest  Chairmen 

Alabama:  Wade  H.  Coleman,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama 
Boston:  Edwin  L.  Francis,  Salem  State  College,  Salem,  Mass. 

Central  New  York:  Sarah  Davies,  540  Broadway,  Oneida,  New  York 
Chicago:  Dr.  Richard  Switzer,  Romance  Languages  Dept.,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Colorado-Wyoming:  Robert  H.  Price,  108  Old  Main  Building,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Connecticut:  Edward  Bourque,  Stratford  High  School,  Stratford,  Connecticut 
Delaware:  Dr.  K.  S.  Roberts,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
Detroit:  Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Fingerlakes:  Janet  Mealy,  Union  Endicott  High  School,  Endicott,  New  York 
Florida:  James  Baltz,  Boca  Ciega  Senior  High  School,  924  58th  St.  S.,  Gulfport  7,  Fla. 
Hudson  Valley:  Mary  E.  Kays,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  36  Hen¬ 
rietta  St.,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

Indiana:  Eugene  T.  Undersood,  Indiana  Central  College,  4001  Otterbein  Ave.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  27,  Ind. 

Lehigh  Valley:  Allen  J.  Barthold,  6  Lamberton  Hall,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Long  Island:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vamvakis,  49-23  Hanford  St.,  Douglaston  62,  New  York 
Maryland:  Mary  Louise  Robb,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
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Metropolitan:  Mrs.  Suzanne  Lieberman  Susskind,  411  West  Main  Street,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.Y. 

New  Hampshire:  Robert  Waugh,  Berlin  High  School,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina:  A.  V.  Goldiere,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Northern  California:  Morris  M.  Winer,  4069-B  24th  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
Ohio:  Fred  L.  Preston,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

Philadelphia:  Prof.  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
Rochester:  Jack  Overcash,  41  Cornell  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 
St.  Louis:  Dorothy  L.  Gilbert,  22  N.  Meramec  Ave.,  Clayton  5,  Missouri 
Southern  California:  Sister  Eloise-Therese,  Mt.  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Chester  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Tennessee:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Heatherly,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Texas:  Bita  Mary  Hall,  Box  30794,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  29,  Texas 
Thousand  Islands:  Marcel  Le  Blanc,  Harrisville  Central  School,  Harrisville,  N.Y. 
Vermont:  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Morgan,  Rutland  High  School,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Virginia:  Hester  Hastings,  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Charbonneaux,  American  University,  Mass.  &  Nebraska 
Aves.,  Washington,  D.C. 

West  Central:  Mrs.  Beverly  Lenhardt,  Jefferson  City  High  School,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
West  Virginia:  Margaret  R.  Woods,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia 
Westchester:  Mrs.  David  A.  Mansell,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  New  York 
Western  Mass:  Leo  Darsigny,  East  Longmeadorv  High  School,  East  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Western  New  York:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schraven,  224  Phyllis  Ave.,  Buffalo  15,  N.Y. 
Wisconsin:  Clarence  Wilkenson,  615  N.  11th  St.,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


The  AATF 


HUDSON  VALLEY  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Chapter  on  29  April  19&1  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  discussions  of  1)  tlie  teaching  of  French  in  New  York  State,  2)  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  foreign  language  teachers  in  France,  and  3)  an  American  professor’s  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  English  at  the  Collège  Cévenol. 

Four  discussion  groups  were  formed  to  consider  a)  what  should  be  taught  in  3rd 
and  4th  year  High-School  French,  b)  advanced  placement  and  college  placement,  c) 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  language  lab,  and  4)  articulation  between  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  French  teaching.  Some  of  the  findings  noted  are;  1)  4th 
year  French  is  partially  used  for  CEEB  preparation  and  both  French  3  and  4  could 
well  start  a  little  study  of  stylistics  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary;  2) 
some  deficiencies  in  vocabulary  and  in  reading  in  depth  was  held  to  be  the  result 
of  the  audio-lingual  approach  and  the  ‘translation’  approach;  3)  language  labs  are 
still  generally  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  parents  are  often  over-optimistic  in 
anticipating  unrealistic  results  tlierefrom;  4)  greater  articulation  between  all  grades 
is  as  necessary  as  that  between  FEES  and  HS  FL  teaching. 

M.  Michel  Chicouène,  Agrégé  d’Ecole  Normale  Supérieure  and  visiting  professor 
at  Williams  College,  spoke  on  “La  Formation  d’un  professeur  de  langues  vivantes.” 
Stressing  the  traditional  French  educational  goal  of  moulding  the  mind,  he  admitted 
the  abundant  teaching  of  ‘pure  grammar,’  starting  with  Latin  or  Greek  at  an  early 
age,  and  extending  even  to  the  living  languages.  This  teaching  of  rationalizations 
about  the  language  rather  than  teaching  the  language  itself  applies  generally  to  the 
foreign  literatures  as  well.  Great  stress,  moreover,  is  laid  upon  generalized  studies 
right  up  through  the  agrégation.  Flowever,  there  have  been  recently  formed  in 
F'rance  four  institutes  for  future  language  teachers  (IPES)  which  are  designed  to 
correct  some  of  the  prevalent  teacher-training  deficiencies  in  France. 

Prof.  Alan  Roberts  of  Union  College,  who  had  taught  English  at  the  Collège 
Cévenol  in  1959-60,  also  brought  out  the  handicaps  under  which  a  FL  teacher  in 
France  must  labor:  overabundance  of  hackwork,  a  traditional  dissection  of  FL  lit¬ 
erary  tidbits,  and  a  grading  system  more  prone  to  penalize  than  to  encourage  the 
students. 

After  noting  a  general  need  for  urgent  improvement  in  American  FL  teaching 
and  a  greater  sense  of  professional  responsibility  on  the  part  of  FL  teachers,  the 
Chapter  elected  the  following  officers  for  1961-62:  President,  Dr.  Eunice  Clark  Smith 
(SUNY  College  at  Albany);  Vice-President,  Mr.  Anthony  Coppola  (Mt.  Pleasant  HS, 
Schenectady);  and  re-elected  as  Secy-Treas.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Moore  (SUNY  College 
at  Albany). 

Frederick  W.  Moore 
Secretary-T reasurer 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  d’automne  qui  a  eu  lieu  à  Fresno  State  College  le  21  et  le  22  octo¬ 
bre,  a  été  une  conférence  conjointe  de  l’Association  des  langues  modernes  de  la  Ca¬ 
lifornie  du  sud,  et  de  l’Association  des  langues  étrangères  de  la  Californie  du  nord. 
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Les  deux  chapitres  de  l’AATF  se  sont  donc  réunis  pour  la  conférence  du  groupe 
français  le  samedi  21  octobre. 

Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse  a  ouvert  la  séance  à  quatre  heures  et  demie  en  nous  rap¬ 
pelant  que  ces  réunions  ont  pour  but  de  perfectionner  nos  méthodes  d’enseignement 
et  de  continuer  à  nous  améliorer.  Elle  a  ensuite  présenté  le  docteur  Pucciani  de 
l’Université  de  Californie  à  Los  Angeles  qui,  à  son  tour,  a  présenté  le  conférencier. 

Le  docteur  Pucciani  nous  a  rappelé  que  U.C.L.A.  a  une  chaire  de  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise  depuis  trois  ans,  et  que  M.  Guy  Reyaud  de  Lage  occupe  cette  chaire  pour  le 
semestre  d’automne.  Le  professeur  de  Lage,  diplômé  de  l’Ecole  Normale  Supérieure 
et  agrégé,  a  fait  sa  thèse  de  doctorat  sur  Alain  de  Lille.  Il  a  écrit  une  introduction 
à  l’étude  de  l’ancien  français  et  il  prépare  maintenant  un  texte  de  l’ancien  français. 

Au  cours  de  sa  conférence  sur  “L’Antiquité  dans  les  romans  du  Moyen  Age,”  le 
professeur  de  Lage  a  cité  surtout  les  romans  de  Thèbes,  de  Troie,  d’Enéas,  et 
d’Alexandre,  romans  écrits  par  des  poètes  de  l’ouest  à  la  cour  des  Plantagenets.  Il 
a  montré,  en  citant  des  exemples,  comment  l’antiquité  se  trouve  déguisée  dans  ces 
romans,  tout  comme  dans  les  peintures  de  cette  époque.  Les  anachronismes  y  sont 
assez  nombreux.  Le  conférencier  a  cité  aussi  l’influence  orientale  dans  le  luxe  que 
les  poètes  décrivent,  un  luxe  qui  n’existait  ni  en  France  au  Moyen  Age,  ni  dans 
l’antiquité  dont  ils  écrivaient.  Le  professeur  de  Lage  a  expliqué  que  ces  écrivains 
n’ont  pas  écrit  de  la  sorte  par  ignorance  mais  plutôt  parce  qu’il  ont  voulu  pré¬ 
senter  “un  univers  littéraire  et  romanesque,  le  monde  de  la  poésie.” 

Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse  a  remercié  le  conférencier,  puis  les  chapitres  du  nord  et  du 
sud  se  sont  séparés  pour  discuter  leurs  affaires  respectives. 

La  présidente  a  suggéré  que  la  lecture  du  procès-verbal  soit  omise.  La  trésorière 
a  lu  le  rapport  financier  et  a  annoncé  la  séance  du  6  janvier  à  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  8  Chester  Place,  Los  Angeles.  Elle  a  proposé  le  nom  de  Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse 
comme  déléguée  à  la  conférence  nationale  à  Chicago  en  décembre.  Cette  proposition 
a  été  acceptée  à  l’unanimité. 

La  présidente  a  levé  la  séance  à  six  heures  moins  le  quart. 

Sanford  E.  Jacquard 

>  Secrétaire-Trésorier 


Reviews 


Creative  Works 

Colette.  Lettres  à  Marguerite  Moreno.  Ed.  by  Claude  Pichois.  Paris:  Flammarion, 
1959.  Pp.  356  -f-  4  pp.  of  black  and  white  photographs.  Frs.  1,950. 

Colette.  Lettres  de  la  vagabonde.  Ed.  by  Claude  Pichois  and  R.  Forbin.  Paris: 
Flammarion,  1961.  Pp.  293  +  4  pp.  of  black  and  white  photographs.  Frs.  1,800. 
Hesitatingly,  one  approaches  a  nearly  fifty-year  exchange  of  letters  between  inti¬ 
mate  female  friends.  A  tendency  toward  preciousness  seems  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  such  a  friendship.  And  we  may  more  than  likely  assume  further  that  we  already 
know  the  world  of  Colette  intimately  through  her  many  volumes  of  essays.  But  the 
letters  to  Marguerite  Moreno  bring  into  vivid  and  truer  focus  a  microcosm  of  that 
world,  the  record  of  a  relationship  which  was  to  endure  from  1895  until  Mme. 
Moreno’s  death  in  1948.  In  Le  Fanal  bleu,  Colette  describes  their  meeting  and  adds: 
"Nous  étions  toutes  deux  assez  jeunes— majeures  depuis  peu— pour  que  notre  amitié 
s'empreignît  de  la  fougue  dont  se  gjrisent  les  amies  de  pensionnat.”  This  school-girl 
enthusiasm  matured  with  the  passing  years.  An  unmistakably  profound  and  mutual 
affection  and  respect  marks  their  correspondence,  for  these  two  women  enjoyed  a 
truly  rare  harmony  and  concord  of  thought.  Not  only  did  their  professional  contacts 
draw  them  into  the  same  circles,  but  their  personal  lives  held  surprising  parallels. 
The  letters  are  thus  one  long  intimate  conversation,  including  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  social  scene.  The  conversation  is  occasionally  interrupted,  but  only  to  be 
continued  more  intensely  than  before  as  the  two  women  grow  older,  for  as  Colette 
remarks,  “Je  te  récris  tout  de  suite,  non  qu’aucune  nouvelle  m’y  pousse,  mais  seule¬ 
ment  cette  envie  de  dialoguer  avec  toi  et  surtout  de  t  entendre. 

Interspersed  are  seemingly  casual  remarks  which  form  the  basis  for  what  might 
well  ultimately  emerge  as  important  marginal  notes  to  much  of  Colette’s  creative 
writing.  One  letter,  dated  mid-September,  1924,  is,  as  the  editor  rightly  points  out. 
an  astonishing  lesson  in  the  art  of  writing.  Colette  comments  on  a  manuscript  of 
memoirs  which  Marguerite  had  sent  her,  decrying  polite  but  meaningless  compli¬ 
mentary  generalizations,  further  suggesting  the  emphasis  of  dialogue.  Pas  de  nar¬ 
ration,  bon  Dieu!  Des  touches  et  des  couleurs  détachées,  et  aucun  besoin  de  con¬ 
clusion  . . .  Colle-moi  un  décor,  et  des  convives,  et  même  des  plats,  sans  quoi  ça  ne 
marche  pas!”  One  is  not  surprised  farther  on  in  the  book  to  find  that  the  letters 
from  Marguerite  are  quite  reminiscent  of  Colette’s  style.  And  since  Colettes  com¬ 
ments  on  the  development  of  her  own  craft  are  only  too  rare,  her  remarks  during 
the  writing  of  La  Fin  de  Chéri  are  particularly  germane.  “Ce  roman  va  être  assez 
sombre,  et  tout  nu.  Pas  un  mot  rare,  pas  un  cabochon  ...  Je  prends  une  aversion 

de  la  guirlande  qui  m’étonne  moi-même.” 

For  the  reader  in  search  of  Colette’s  striking  imagery-forceful  simile  and  meta- 
phor-the  letters  abound  with  descriptions  worthy  of  her  best  prose:  “Les  jours 
passent  si  vite  que  j’entends  leur  bruit  d’air  dans  mes  oreilles  ;  Tout  était  surpre¬ 
nant  pendant  ces  deux  nuits.  Une  barque  pêchait  au  trident  au  bout  de  mon  jar¬ 
din,  avec  son  grand  feu  de  copeaux  à  l’avant,  elle  glissait  à  un  mètre  du  bord  et 
de  la  terrasse  elle  avait  l’air  de  se  promener  dans  le  chemin  de  côte,  comme  une 

âme.”  .  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

Lettres  de  la  vagabonde  serves  as  an  excellent  companion  piece,  particularly  well 

documenting  the  period  1906-1914,  for  which  time  the  correspondence  between  Co- 
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lette  and  Moreno  is  limited  in  the  former  volume  to  only  four  letters.  Colette’s 
years  as  a  mime  under  the  tutelage  of  Georges  Wague  are  recalled  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  to  Léon  Hamel,  Wague,  and  Christiane  Mendelys  (W ague’s  dancing 
partner  and  later  his  wife).  Short-run  engagements,  contracts,  the  harried  life  on 
the  stage  in  Paris,  in  the  provinces,  and  abroad— another  of  Colette’s  worlds  appears, 
later  to  be  fictionalized  in  La  Vagabonde.  The  tone  is  often  brusque  and  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  we  are  met  at  every  turning  with  the  business  of  earning  a  precarious 
living. 

1919  marks  Colette’s  association  with  Léo  Marchand,  who  was  to  adapt  many  of 
her  novels  for  the  stage,  and  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence,  which  extends  to  1953, 
consists  of  letters  to  both  Léo  and  his  wife,  Misz,  in  addition  to  the  continuing 
letters  to  Georges  Wague  and  his  wife.  Colette’s  friends  and  family,  the  never-end¬ 
ing  procession  of  cats  and  dogs,  two  world  wars,  all  these  as  well  as  the  minutiae 
of  daily  concerns  and  anecdotes  are  brought  to  the  reader  through  Colette’s  unique 
perspective.  The  horizon  is  a  limited  one  but  its  colors  and  shapes  are  intense  and 
clear.  Nor  does  Colette  feel  any  greater  need  to  interpret  the  scene  here  than  she 
does  in  her  essays  or  novels.  Her  letters  reaffirm  the  source  of  her  art  and  as  such 
are  an  important  adjunct  to  the  body  of  her  writing.  An  additional  source  of  pre¬ 
cise  information  has  been  added  through  the  thorough  job  of  documentation  done 
by  the  editors,  with  the  result  that  very  few  allusions  have  remained  unsatisfactorily 
explained. 

University  of  Michigan  I.  T.  Olken 

Anthologie  de  l’Œuvre  poétique  d’Artnand  Godoy.  Paris:  Grasset,  1960.  Pp.  355. 

The  publication  of  an  anthology  of  Armand  Godoy’s  poetry  is  an  occurrence  of 
literary  importance,  for  in  the  field  of  religiously  inspired  verse,  his  work  occupies 
a  position  that  is  both  poetically  and  spiritually  edifying.  Spanning  a  period  that 
extends  from  the  middle  twenties  to  the  present,  Godoy’s  work  has  marked  the 
several  stations  of  his  personal  journey  through  his  selva  oscura  with  signs  and 
symbols— the  songs  and  poems  of  which  the  present  selection  illustrates  the  merit 
and  appeal.  His  is  a  luminous  trail  signaled  by  the  crosses  he  has  borne  and  the 
candles  he  has  lighted  on  his  way.  However,  though  motivated  by  religious  or  Cath¬ 
olic  fervor,  his  inspiration  has  not  been  exclusive  in  either  theme  or  scope.  His 
spirit  has  ranged  over  the  broad  scale  of  human  experience,  mirrored  its  manifold 
manifestations,  and  echoed  with  felicity  the  melody  of  living.  He  has  celebrated  its 
multiplicity  and  mystery  as  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  divine  omnipresence,  and 
always  with  the  inner  posture  of  a  reverent  soul.  He  has  voiced  with  feeling  and 
intensity  the  tragedy,  but  also  the  sanctity  of  man’s  involvement  in  the  labyrinth 
of  existence.  His  verses  express  the  lament  of  the  heart  trapped  in  the  web  of  blind 
adversity  and  unkind  death.  But  he  has  turned  every  experience  into  a  poem  that 
is  like  a  prayer.  His  heart  and  faith  sing  in  hannony  with  his  art.  His  Muse  has 
the  looks  of  and  sings  with  the  voice  of  a  Madonna.  From  his  earliest  poems,  such 
as  Le  Brasier  mystique  (1930),  Les  litanies  de  la  Vierge  (1934),  to  his  later  ones,  like 
De  Vêpres  à  Matines  (1944),  we  hear  this  echo  of  self-absorption  in  the  divine.  In 
this  respect,  he  is  a  poet  in  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  mystics  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
and  Santa  Teresa.  But,  as  already  suggested  above,  Armand  Godoy’s  lyre  is  a  many¬ 
stringed  instrument.  Sounds  and  voices  of  nature  echo  in  Le  Rossig}^ol  (1949),  in 
the  melodious  Sonnets  pour  I’Aube  (1949),  or  in  Les  Sept  Jours  de  la  Rose  (1951), 
the  latter  illustrated  by  Mallarmé’s  biographer,  Henri  Mondor.  Godoy  can  evoke  the 
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flavor  and  mood  of  the  living  adventure  with  feeling  and  sensitiveness.  His  poetic 
vein  runs  then  in  the  lineage  of  Baudelaire,  who  is  his  closest  spiritual  ancestor, 
and  whom  he  invokes  repeatedly  as  his  poetic  patron— witness  his  Stèle  pour 
Charles  Baudelaire  (1926),  and  La  Bonté  de  Charles  Baudelaire  (1942).  But  he  feels 
kinship  besides  with  a  sacred  phalanx  of  poets  who  have  been  lighthouses  for  his 
spirit,  like  Francis  Jammes  and  A.  Milosz,  and  of  composers  like  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  harmonious  verses,  such  as  Sonate  de  Bee¬ 
thoven  (1927),  and  Le  Carnaval  de  Schumann  (1927).  Withal,  his  poetry  reflects  his 
Spanish  lineage,  in  such  works  as  A  Marti  (1929),  his  Sonnets  pour  Don  Juan  (1950), 
and  his  felicitous  Dulcinée  (1956). 

Armand  Godoy  is  indeed  a  Don  Quixote  of  the  modem  poetic  world— chivalrous. 
Catholic,  romantic,  idealistic.  Unaffected  by  the  vagaries  of  changing  schools  and 
prosodies,  he  abides  by  the  perennial  virtues  of  classic  art;  form  and  substance,  verse 
and  rhyme,  rhythm  and  melody  give  harmonious  expression  to  his  inspiration.  The 
clarity  and  purity  of  his  verse,  its  rich  religious  and  lyrical  tone  and  overtones, 
transcend  the  lures  and  whims  of  the  passing  moment.  His  poetry  is  of  today,  but 
also  of  the  days  to  come. 

City  College,  N.Y.  S.  A.  Rhodes 

Buis,  Georges.  La  Grotte.  Paris:  Julliard,  1961.  Pp.  317,  NF  13,50. 

Parmi  l’abondante  littérature  inspirée  par  la  guerre  d’Algérie,  témoignages,  polé¬ 
miques,  plaidoyers,  il  manquait  une  œuvre  romanesque  de  qualité.  Georges  Buis 
l’a  écrite  avec  La  Grotte.  Non  que  ce  roman  soit  sans  défaut,  loin  de  là.  Mais  il 
est  le  premier  me  semble-t-il  qui  réussisse  à  faire  de  la  guerre  non  un  prétexte, 
sujet  ou  objet,  mais  la  matière  même  de  son  roman. 

Le  commandant  Enrico  et  son  bataillon  réussissent  à  découvrir,  au  flanc  de  la 
montagne,  la  grotte  où  se  cachent  un  des  grands  chefs  et  de  nombreux  soldats  ré¬ 
guliers  de  l’armée  F.L.N.  Il  investit  méthodiquement  la  grotte  et  entreprend  de  la 
réduire.  L’enjeu,  c’est  non  seulement  ce  chef  rebelle  et  ses  “katibas,”  c’est  aussi, 
c’est  surtout,  toute  la  population  indigène  de  la  région,  car  les  villages  sont  tous 
contrôlés  par  le  F.L.N.  La  grotte  est  immense:  elle  a  des  ramifications  dans  toute 
la  montagne.  Le  combat  est  long,  coûteux  et  acharné.  Finalement,  au  bout  de  dix- 
sept  jours,  les  rebelles  sont  coincés  dans  une  dernière  salle  et  exterminés.  Mais  leur 
chef  n’est  pas  parmi  les  cadavres,  et  on  découvre  que  cette  dernière  salle  est  bouchée 
par  un  mur  construit  de  main  d’homme;  on  le  fait  sauter,  mais  1  explosion  a  pour 
effet  de  faire  ébouler  une  partie  de  la  grotte:  la  montagne  s’est  refermée  sur  son 

secret. 

Cette  grotte  est  une  trouvaille:  elle  concrétise  à  merveille  1  aspect  souterrain  de 
la  guerre  aussi  bien  que  son  aspect  “kafkaesque,”  l’occulte  aussi  bien  que  l’absurde. 
On  ne  nous  parle  pas  de  la  poursuite,  de  la  chasse,  mais  de  la  quête  d’Enrico.  Quête 
qui  ne  peut  aboutir:  ce  rebelle  qu’il  traque  s’échappe,  cette  grotte  qu’il  fouille  se 
referme,  ces  hommes  qu’il  cherche  à  posséder  se  dérobent.  La  lutte,  ce  nest  pas 
seulement  contre  l’ennemi  qu’il  faut  la  mener,  mais  contre  les  siens  (à  la  fin  du 
livre,  Enrico  est  muté  parce  qu’il  refuse  d’appliquer  les  méthodes  du  commande¬ 
ment),  et  contre  soi-même;  la  grotte,  c’est  aussi  la  conscience  d’Enrico.  Cette  guerre 

est  une  vraie  guerre  civile.  , 

Le  livre  est  parfois  difficile  à  lire.  L’auteur,  pour  être  authentique  a  voulu  utiliser 
le  langage  militaire  aussi  souvent  que  possible,  le  jargon  des  transmissions  en  par- 
•  ticulier.  L’effet  de  dépaysement  est  total  et  parfois  savoureux:  mais  trop  souvent 
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le  lecteur  a  l’impression  d’assister  à  des  conversations  entre  Martiens,  ce  qui  con¬ 
tribue  à  empêcher  très  longtemps  toute  identification  avec  les  héros.  Cet  effet  est 
certainement  voulu  en  partie:  il  est  trop  vrai  hélas  que  l’armée  ne  parle  plus  le 
même  langage  que  le  reste  de  la  population.  Mais  encore  faut-il  que  l’auteur  abatte 
le  mur  de  cette  incompréhension,  ne  serait-ce  que  pour  nous  la  montrer.  Et  il 
semble  bien  que  trop  souvent  il  s’empêtre  dans  son  style,  précisément  comme  un 
novice  s’empêtre  dans  la  procédure  des  transmissions.  Ce  défaut  réel  est  aggravé  par 
la  faiblesse  de  la  composition  d’ensemble;  l’auteur  s’aventure  dans  sa  Grotte  comme 
son  héros  Enrico,  sans  trop  savoir  ni  ce  qu’il  va  trouver,  ni  où  il  va  déboucher. 
C’est  dommage  car  les  qualités  de  ce  roman  sont  indéniables:  un  ton  à  la  fois  pas¬ 
sionné  et  intelligent,  généreux  et  tranchant;  le  sens  de  la  dignité  humaine;  le  goût 
d’aller  au  fond  des  vrais  problèmes  au  moyen  de  discussions  abstraites  plaquées  sur 
un  arrière-fond  concret;  la  capacité  de  saisir  une  situation  dans  toute  son  ambiguïté 
et  sa  complexité,  et  de  l’incarner  en  un  puissant  symbole. 

Georges  Buis  a  évidemment  écrit  son  livre  avec  les  romans  de  Malraux  sous  les 
yeux.  Il  en  imite  jusqu’aux  tics  et  on  pourrait  s’amuser  à  retrouver  sous  ses  meil¬ 
leures  scènes  les  scènes  qui  chez  Malraux  les  ont  inspirées.  Cette  imitation,  il  faut 
le  souligner  n’est  jamais  ni  plate  ni  servile:  s’il  cherche  son  inspiration  chez  Malraux 
c’est  que  l’auteur  a  conscience  que  la  réalité  qu’il  entend  décrire  est  du  même  ordre 
que  celle  que  Malraux  décrivit  dans  ses  romans.  Il  lui  manque  pour  atteindre  au 
même  niveau,  outre  une  vraie  maîtrise  technique  (l’auteur  n’a  pas  assez  réfléchi  aux 
problèmes  du  roman  et  cela  se  voit)  une  conception  métaphysique  qui  innerve  le 
livre  tout  entier.  Tel  que,  ce  premier  roman,  si  imparfait  qu’il  soit,  est  plein  de 
promesses  et  l’on  attend  avec  une  vive  impatience  le  prochain  livre  de  Georges  Buis. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 

Etiemble.  Blason  d’un  corps.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  257.  NE  9,50. 

Jean,  “journaliste  aussi  engagé  dans  l’histoire  que  dans  la  chair,’’  a  aimé  passion¬ 
nément  Mayotte,  métisse  des  Antilles.  Maintenant  qu’elle  est  morte,  il  se  décide  à 
lui  envoyer  ces  longues  lettres  qu’il  lui  écrivit  au  cours  de  leur  liaison  sans  jamais 
les  lui  expédier  tant  il  craignait  son  indiscrétion.  Ces  dix  lettres  composent  les  dix 
chapitres  du  livre  où,  à  la  manière  des  poètes  du  16ème  siècle,  les  parties  les  plus 
glorieuses  du  corps  de  sa  maîtresse  son  célébrées  lyriquement.  Ce  livre  est  un  hymne 
à  l’amour  charnel;  avec  la  plus  grande  franchise,  la  plus  grande  joie,  en  sont  décrits 
tous  les  mystères.  Mais  cette  franchise  n’est  jamais  libertinage,  ni  sadisme:  c’est  un 
roman  d’amour  qu’ont  vécu  Jean  et  Mayotte,  et  l’échec  apparent  sur  lequel  se  ter¬ 
mine  cette  liaison  de  11  ans  n’empêche  que  tous  deux  aient  été  "à  quel  incroyable, 
à  quel  inadmissible  point”  heureux.  "Tout  ce  qui  demeurait  en  moi  de  grangrené 
ou  d’inachevé,  notre  passion  le  cautérisa,  le  paracheva”  écrit  Jean,  et  plus  loin: 
"moi  qui  sens  si  fortement,  si  joyeusement  qu’en  me  rendant  mon  corps  d’avant 
tout  ce  christianisme,  tu  m  as  enfin,  non  seulement  rendu  à  moi-même,  mais  offert 
autrui  et  le  monde  ...”  ;  l’amour  a  bien  été  pour  lui  une  cure,  une  libération  de 
tous  les  complexes  que  lui  avait  fabriqués  “le  milieu  d’avaricieux  et  de  puritains” 
où  il  passa  son  enfance. 

Le  héros  étant  journaliste,  son  métier  l’oblige  à  constamment  voyager,  et  ses  let¬ 
tres,  venant  de  tous  les  points  du  globe,  sont  toujours  épicées  de  nouvelles  et  de 
commentaires  politiques:  la  crise  d’Afrique  du  Nord,  Hiroshima,  le  typhus  en  Egypte, 
le  calvaire  des  personnes  déplacées,  la  civilisation  américaine  (ce  qu’il  appelle  "le 
sweating  system  ).  Comme  Etiemble  a  sur  tout  des  idées  précises,  provocantes  et 
aggressivement  exprimées,  toute  cette  partie  “polémique”  n’est  pas  la  moins  inté-. 
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ressante.  Tout  le  livre  d’ailleurs  se  lit  d’une  traite.  Par  la  magie  d’un  style  précis, 
mais  riche  et  juteux,  plein  de  tics  certes— ces  jeux  de  mots  perpétuels,  cette  façon 
de  céder  un  peu  trop  au  “sabir”  et  de  farcir  sa  belle  prose  d’allemand,  d’anglais, 
de  latin,  de  créole,  ce  qui  est  sans  doute  une  coquetterie  d’érudit— mais  toujours  sa¬ 
voureux,  l’auteur  nous  emmène  où  il  veut.  Quel  homme  tout  de  mêmel  Professeur, 
critique,  polémiste  ou  romancier,  il  arrive  rarement  à  se  faire  accepter  tout  entier, 
mais  il  sait  ne  jamais  ennuyer.  Etre  toujours  intéressant  .  .  .  quelle  qualité  rarell 
University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 


Scholarly  Works 

Crocker,  Lester  G.  An  Age  of  Crisis:  Man  and  World  in  Eighteenth  Century  French 
Thought.  The  Goucher  College  Series.  Baltimore;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1959.  Pp.  XX  +  496. 

So  monumental  a  work  as  this  should  be  approached  by  any  reviewer  with  fitting 
humility.  For  some  twenty  years  Professor  Crocker  has  been  contributing  books  and 
articles  on  the  period’s  men  and  ideas.  Now  he  has  given  us  the  first  of  a  three- 
volume  study  of  ethical  thought  in  France  during  the  Enlightenment. 

Here  is  a  vast  synthesis  attractively  presented.  It  has  scholarship,  style,  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  author  has  digested  innumerable  sources,  major  and  minor,  including 
manuscripts.  Quotations  are  gracefully  translated  into  English.  Even  secondary  ref¬ 
erences  are  acknowledged  with  scrupulous  integrity.  The  bibliography  is  admirable, 
although  naturally  a  few  additional  critical  studies  come  to  mind.  There  is  an  Index, 
mostly  of  proper  names. 

The  initial  volume  "examines  the  metaphysical  and  psychological  assumptions 
the  building  blocks  prerequisite  to  ethical  theory.”  Subjects  treated  include  mans 
relation  to  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  suicide,  man  compared  to  beast,  freedom  and 
determinism,  “freedom  of  indifference,”  human  nature,  reason  and  the  passions, 
self-interest,  man’s  goodness,  ethics  and  Christianity.  Of  particular  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  French  Review  is  a  chapter  on  the  eighteenth-century  novel  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  human  nature. 

Considering  the  proportions  of  the  book,  it  contains  very  few  passages  to  be 
pounced  on  by  a  correction-thirsty  reviewer.  Here  are  a  few.  The  idealization  of 
animals  as  an  attack  against  human  vanity  did  not  begin  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  (page  83),  as  witness  Montaigne  in  the  sixteenth.  On  the  same  page,  a  couple 
of  infelicitous  sentences  introduce  a  survey  of  the  man-animal  debate  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Mechanistic  biology  is  described  on  page  6  almost  as  if  it  were  vital- 
istic,  but  here  the  confusion  is  due  to  the  secondary  source  quoted.  Similarly,  on 
page  388  where  the  author  quotes  another  secondary  source,  he  casts  an  unfair  light 
on  Spinoza,  when  he  writes:  “The  sources  of  Rousseau’s  idea  are  in  Spinoza;  its  first 
fruits,  in  Robespierre.”  A  later  allusion  to  Robespierre,  on  page  466,  makes  the 
author  sound  as  if  he  were  following  the  line  of  French  monarchists.  Bad  as  the 
Terror  was,  impartial  historians  will  find  highly  debatable  the  statement  that  under 
Robespierre  justice  “becomes  converted  into  a  mockery  far  more  cruel  than  any¬ 
thing  that  had  existed  under  the  Old  Régime.” 

Crocker’s  is  a  mind  of  finesse  as  well  as  vigor.  Particularly  rewarding  is  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Encyclopedists’  dilemmas  and  contradictions.  However,  as  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  called  “Culminations,”  differences  of  opinion  are  bound  to  arise  in  a  field 
like  ethics,  many  of  them  resulting  from  differences  in  assumptions  and  tastes. 
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Paul  Hazard,  in  his  graduate  seminar  at  Columbia,  once  told  us  of  his  visit  with 
Bergson,  who  protested:  "Je  n’aime  pas  vos  hommes  du  dix-huitième  siècle.  Ils  sont 
trop  simplistesi”  Since  Bergson,  has  it  not  become  increasingly  fashionable  to  be 
highly  critical  of  that  age?  Dr.  Crocker  speaks  of  “the  failure  of  reason,"  the  “weak¬ 
ness"  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  century,  their  “fatal  shortcomings,”  their  “failure." 
Have  they  not  had  their  successes  too?  The  principles  then  honored— reason,  toler¬ 
ance,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  love  of  humanity,  progress  through  enlightenment 
—remain,  albeit  imperfectly  realized,  the  very  fundament  of  our  civilization. 

To  illustrate  Dr.  Crocker’s  severity  toward  his  philosophes,  he  claims  that  the 
effort  made  by  some  of  them  to  seek  a  new  basis  in  nature  and  reason  for  a  hu¬ 
mane  ethical  life  was  a  failure.  As  proof  he  cites  the  history  of  the  century’s  novel, 
which  “marches  on  inevitably  to  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  Another  sign  .  .  .  [Dr. 
Crocker  sees]  in  the  sadistic  nihilism  of  Nazism”  (p.  446).  Would  one  have,  similar¬ 
ly,  the  right  to  call  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  an  ethical  failure  because,  in  its 
name,  heresy-hunters.  Crusaders,  Grand  Inquisitors,  witch-burners,  and  warriors  for 
religion  marched  on  to  bloodbaths  and  assorted  forms  of  cruelty  and  violence? 

Were  this  a  book  in  technical  philosophy,  one  would  expect  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  theory  and  practice.  “The  aim  of  ethics  (according  to  Runes’  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Philosophy)  is  theory,  not  practice,  even  though  it  be  added  .  .  .  that 
its  theory  is  for  the  sake  of  practice  ..."  Or,  as  Morris  R.  Cohen  put  it  in  The 
Meaning  of  Human  History,  the  moral,  as  referring  to  conduct,  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  ethical,  i.e.  the  rational  or  theoretic  formulation  of  a  system  of 
rules  of  conduct.  Immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  even  live  people,  let  alone  char¬ 
acters  in  fiction,  does  not  invalidate  their  ethical  thought. 

The  book  refers  to  the  period’s  ethical  nihilism.  Its  author  sometimes  seems  to 
forget  that  belief  in  some  kind  of  a  moral  absolute  is  not  dependent  on  belief  in 
established  religion.  The  philosophes,  with  their  fervent  faith  in  natural  rights  and 
namral  law,  were  far  from  nihilists.  La  Mettrie  was  not  “amoral,"  his  moral  cri¬ 
teria  were  merely  different.  Perhaps  Sade  is  pictured  as  too  close  to  the  philosophes, 
who  are  then  unfairly  tarred  and  feathered  with  his  brush. 

Social  ethics,  not  individual  ethics,  constitutes  the  core  of  the  century’s  thought. 
For  a  complete  grasp  of  the  Enlightenment’s  ethical  endeavor  one  must  take  note 
of  its  legal  as  well  as  social  and  political  philosophy.  “Social  utility”  is  contrasted 
by  Professor  Crocker  with  “ethical  principle.”  Yet  the  most  important  figure  in 
eighteenth-century  ethics  was  a  utilitarian.  Bentham’s  acknowledgement  of  Helvétius 
as  his  predecessor  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  volume  (see  David  Baum- 
gardt’s  Bentham  and  the  Ethics  of  Today,  pp.  40,  551).  Similarly,  one  hopes  to  see 
later  reference  to  Beccaria,  whose  highly  influential  essay.  On  Crimes  and  Punish¬ 
ments,  with  its  plea  for  crime  prevention,  strongly  affected  the  revolutionary  code 
of  law  in  France. 

But  ifc  IS  unfair  to  want  the  essence  of  the  later  volumes  in  the  first.  Let  us  rather 
compliment  the  author  on  what  he  has  already  accomplished  in  a  little-explored 

thorny,  yet  all-important  subject.  An  Age  of  Crisis  will  long  stand  as  an  heroic 
achievement. 

University  of  Maryland  Leonora  Cohen  Rosenfieu> 

Sareil,  Jean.  Anatole  France  et  Voltaire.  Paris:  Minard;  Genève:  Droz,  1961  Pp  504 
La  place  occupée  par  les  professeurs  de  français  en  Amérique  dans  les  études 
franciennes,  gidiennes,  proustiennes  est  aujourd’hui  considérable.  Nous  sommes  les 
premiers  à  sounre  de  l’attrait  qu’exerce  sur  nos  jeunes  l’actuaUté  peut-être  éphémère 
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d’Ionesco,  de  Robbe-Grillet  et  de  Prévert.  Mais  des  travaux  comme  naguère  ceux 
de  E.  P.  Dargan  sur  France,  de  Loring  Walton  sur  France  and  the  Greek  World  et 
aujourd’hui  ce  très  gros  livre  d’un  jeune  professeur  de  l’Université  Columbia  ne 
recherchent  ni  l’actualité  ni  la  facilité.  Ils  s’imposent  par  l’étendue  de  la  documen¬ 
tation,  par  la  conscience  scrupuleuse  de  la  recherche,  par  l’organisation,  la  clarté  et 
l’impartiale  sagesse.  Leur  tort  est  sans  doute  de  vouloir  trop  dire  et  de  ne  pas  con¬ 
sentir  aux  coupes  sombres  que  nous  devrions  tous  pratiquer  dans  nos  forets  de 
fiches  et  de  citations.  Mais  cette  prodigalité  est  pardonnable,  et  il  est  à  parier  qu’elle 


doit  imposer  bien  des  sacrifices  financiers  à  l’auteur. 

Sans  parti-pris  de  paradoxe,  sans  animosité  contre  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  montrés 
injustes  envers  France  depuis  bientôt  quarante  ans,  M.  Sareil  s  efforce  de  hausser 
de  quelques  échelons  le  rang  de  France  parmi  les  moralistes,  les  critiques  et  même 
ce  que  Faguet  appelait  les  politiques,  sinon  parmi  les  romanciers  authentiques  chez 
qui  l’auteur  du  Lys  rouge  et  de  Thaïs  n’occupera  jamais  qu’une  modeste  niche  dans 
l’antichambre.  Pour  cela  il  le  confronte  incessamment  avec  'Voltaire.  Il  n’est  pas 
question  de  sources,  de  plagiats  ou  même  d’influence.  Il  y  a  plus  souvent  du  pastiche, 
ou  du  rappel  amusé  d’un  prédécesseur,  que  du  plagiat  chez  France.  Et  sa  dette 
envers  Renan,  que  nul  ouvrage  sérieux  n’a  encore  explorée,  a  autrement  marqué  sa 
sensibilité,  sa  curiosité  des  religions,  son  attitude  philosophique  et  morale  que  ne 
l’ont  fait  ses  affinités  avec  Voltaire.  Le  procédé  de  M.  Sareil  consiste  à  juxtaposer 
inlassablement  des  textes  très  divers,  souvent  très  morcelés,  de  l’un  et  l’autre  auteur, 
à  comparer  leurs  affirmations,  leurs  positions  sur  les  questions  de  religion,  de  mo¬ 
rale,  de  lutte  sociale,  de  goût,  et  même  sur  la  femme  et  l’amour;  d’éclairer  1  ironiste 
du  vingtième  siècle  par  le  mélioriste  railleur  du  dix-huitième. 

La  méthode  comporte  ses  inconvénients:  elle  est  un  peu  lassante  par  sa  mono¬ 
tonie,  par  la  profusion  des  citations  forcément  prises  hors  de  leur  contexte,  par  un 
certain  émiettement  des  deux  personnalités.  On  se  prend  assez  souvent  à  se  deman¬ 
der  si  un  ouvrage  plus  résolument  centré  sur  Anatole  France,  fouillant  davantage 
son  ironie,  son  scepticisme,  son  pessimisme  souriant  mais  ferme,  son  socialisme,  son 
goût  littéraire,  rencontrant  à  toutes  ces  occasions  Voltaire,  n  eût  pas  été  fécond. 
Il  arrive  aussi  que  cette  incessante  confrontation  ne  grandisse  pas  le  plus  jeune  des 
deux  auteurs.  M.  Sareil  souscrirait  volontiers  aux  vues  de  MM.  Pomeau  et  Torrey, 
qui  ont  souligné  la  sincérité  du  déisme  de  Voltaire  et  lui  accorderaient  presque  du 
mysticisme,  à  tout  le  moins  la  compréhension  du  phénomène  religieux.  Il  y  avait 
peut-être  plus  de  courage,  plus  de  poésie  aussi  et  de  sens  du  mystère  cosmique  à 
être  athée  au  XVIII®  siècle.  Le  déiste,  passe  pour  avoir  insinué  De  Bonald,  est  celui 
à  qui  manque  le  courage  d’être  athée.  On  s’étonne  que  France  ait  eu  si  peu  de 
penchant  pour  Diderot,  pour  Laplace  et  même  pour  ces  maîtres  de  Stendhal, 
Helvétius,  Cabanis,  De  Tracy  que  l’on  devrait  bien  relire  de  nos  jours.  Eri  vénté, 
les  suaves  platitudes  du  Jardin  d’Epicure,  les  développements  désabusés  sur  1  inanité 
du  progrès,  sur  la  relativité  de  la  morale,  sur  l’illusion  que  comporte  notre  chimé¬ 
rique  désir  d’immortalité  et  de  justice,  qui  rappellent  Renan  et  à  travers  lui  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  n’égalent  pas  la  ferme  conviction  de  Voltaire. 

M.  Sareil  n’a  pas  manqué  de  deviner  quelque  profond  vide  intérieur  chez  France, 
sa  terreur,  très  stendhalienne,  de  l’ennui,  “le  pire  de  nos  ennemis;  auprès  de  lui, 
la  tristesse,  avec  ses  voiles  ondoyants  et  le  jeu  de  ses  ombres,  nous  sourit  presque; 
lui  il  est  nu  ...  ;  et  dans  notre  vie  d’un  instant,  il  nous  hante  pendant  des  siècles 
Ccité  page  106).  Même  dans  l’amour,  ce  timide  voluptueux  n’a  jamais  su  se  perdre. 
Ses  personnages  de  femmes  sont  d’une  insigne  faiblesse.  Il  lui  a  manqué  ce  sens  du 
tragique  que  la  mode  aujourd’hui  nous  fait  parader:  mais  nous  lui  en  voulons 
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d’avoir  passé  à  côté  de  Baudelaire,  de  Rimbaud,  de  Nietzsche,  même  du  Mallarmé 
effaré  du  “Toast  Funèbre”  et  à’Igitur,  sans  les  avoir  compris,  sans  subir  leur  con¬ 
tagion.  Il  n’a  pas  compris  davantage  Zola  ou  ses  cadets,  Gide,  Claudel,  Cézanne.  Il 
a  été  un  critique  satisfait  de  lui-même  et  de  la  tradition,  mais  borné.  M.  Sareil  ne 
le  grandit  guère  en  voyant  en  lui  le  successeur  de  Sainte-Beuve,  et  il  exagère  un 
peu  à  saluer  en  Voltaire  le  meilleur  critique  du  dix-huitième  siècle.  Paul  Valéry 
aussi  a  multiplié  des  évidences,  telles  que  le  "Il  n’y  a  de  beau  que  ce  qui  est  fa¬ 
cile”  de  son  prédécesseur  à  l’Académie.  Mais  il  a  su  leur  donner  plus  de  mordant. 

Ce  patient  tour  d’horizon  de  l’œuvre  francienne  fait  probablement  et  en  fin  de 
compte  apparaître  la  grandeur  de  Voltaire,  tout  de  même  autrement  incisif,  autrement 
créateur  dans  son  histoire  de  la  civilisation,  autrement  courageux  et  engagé  dans  les 
luttes  de  son  époque,  et  tout  de  même  plus  fervent  moraliste  même  s’il  ne  fut  guère 
meilleur  métaphysicien.  On  se  demande  en  le  fermant  si  l’auteur  n’aurait  pu,  d’un 
autre  biais,  mieux  faire  sentir  l’homme  tourmenté,  apeuré  devant  le  moderne,  de¬ 
vant  le  grand  dans  l’art,  devant  lui-même  que  recélait  chez  France  le  dilettante  choyé 
par  le  succès.  M.  Sareil  se  donne  quelque  mal  pour  soutenir  la  sincérité  des  convic¬ 
tions  socialistes  de  France.  Sincérité,  peut-être?  Le  mot  est  si  vague.  Mais  leur  ori¬ 
gine  va  plus  loin  que  cela,  au  delà  même  de  la  révélation,  à  vrai  dire  assez  obscure, 
qu’eut  France,  lors  de  l’affaire  Dreyfus,  de  la  chose  politique.  Comme  beaucoup  de 
faibles  et  de  timorés,  de  livresques  et  de  dilettantes,  France  enviait  l’action  et  ceux 
qui  s’y  livrent.  “La  vie  ne  vaut  que  par  l’action  et  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  généreux 
que  de  conduire  les  hommes,”  déclarait-il  à  propos  de  Goethe  et,  avec  plus  de  lu¬ 
cidité  encore,  en  1886,  proche  de  Renan,  il  écrivait:  “De  tout  temps,  les  hommes 
qui  ont  le  mieux  réussi  dans  la  politique  étaient  des  natures  d’artistes  .  . .  Ce  n’est 
pas  avec  le  bon  sens,  c’est  avec  la  poésie  qu’on  gouverne  les  hommes.”  Inapte  à 
1  action,  qui  attira  Péguy,  Rolland  et  une  nature  assez  proche  d’abord  de  celle  de 
France,  Léon  Blum,  il  aurait  du  moins  aimé  susciter  des  hommes  d’action  par  ses 
rêves.  “Notre  pensée  crée  l’avenir,”  disait  M.  Bergeret. 

Mais  alors  que  Bergson,  Sorel,  Nietzsche,  Jaurès  lui-même  créaient  de  l’avenir, 
France,  érudit,  antiquaire,  conservateur  dans  son  goût  et  même  dans  son  style  (n’en 
déplaise  à  M.  Sareil)  regardait  obstinément  vers  le  passé,  sans  toujours  infuser  à  ce 
passé,  à  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  à  Racine,  à  Chénier  ou  au  Parnasse,  une  vie  nouvelle. 
Le  verdict  un  peu  sévère  de  la  postérité  n’est  somme  toute  qu’à  demi  injuste. 

Yale  University  „ 

Henri  Peyre 


Moore,  W.  G.  Racine:  Britannicus.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1960.  Pp.  48. 

Hall,  H.  Gaston.  Molière:  Tartuffe.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1960.  Pp.  64. 

Currie,  Peter.  Corneille:  Polyeucte.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1960.  Pp.  64,  2s  6d  each. 

The  series  Studies  in  French  Literature,  under  the  general  editorship  of  W  G 
Moore  of  which  these  three  books  are  the  opening  volumes,  is,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Moores  general  introduction,  “designed  to  illustrate  an  experimental  approach 
to  the  classics  of  a  foreign  literature.”  The  overworked  term  “experimental”  as 
applied  to  the  present  enterprise  appears  to  describe  the  absence  of  certain  tradi¬ 
tional  procedures  of  scholarly  criticism  rather  than  the  use  of  radically  new  tech¬ 
niques.  Eor  example,  biographical  material  is  virtually  eliminated  as  a  means  of 
explaining  the  significance  of  the  texts,  and  detailed  discussion  of  sources  is  con¬ 
fined  to  minimum  essentials  and  used  chiefly  to  illuminate  the  author’s  creative  em- 
bell^hment  of  history  as  in  the  case  of  Racine’s  imaginative  reworking  of  Tacitus 
in  the  composition  of  Britannicus.  For  the  rest,  the  critical  method  Applied  do^ 
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not  differ  greatly  from  that  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  in  such  studies 
over  the  past  few  decades.  I  must  add  that  the  admirable  concentration  in  the  text 
of  these  three  works  does  away  almost  entirely  with  the  need  for  footnotes— a  dis¬ 
tinct  relief  for  the  reader. 

Detailed  analysis  of  particular  problems  in  literary  composition  is  obviously  not 
the  aim  of  these  volumes,  which  are  avowedly  designed  rather  to  introduce  and  in¬ 
terpret  specific  classics  for  undergraduates  than  to  shed  new  light  for  experts  on 
controversial  questions  of  meaning,  provenance,  and  the  like.  In  this  aim,  the  pres¬ 
ent  volumes  hav.e,  I  believe,  succeeded  with  clarity  and  conciseness.  Certain  methods 
are  common  to  all  three  works.  Each  author  has  introduced  his  subject  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  social  and  esthetic  background  against  which  the  play  under 
consideration  was  composed.  Thus,  Mr.  Moore  clearly  explains  the  theatrical  con¬ 
ventions— declamation,  absence  of  physical  action,  etc.— which  prompted  the  form 
of  Britannicus,  and  Messrs.  Hall  and  Currie  consider  the  social,  political,  and  re¬ 
ligious  climates  which  gave  Polyeucte  and  Tartuffe  their  special  impact  on  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Corneille  and  Molière. 

These  introductory  sections  are  followed  by  chapters  on  form  and  structure.  Mr. 
Hall  adds  to  his  study  of  Tartuffe  an  illuminating  section  on  Molière’s  fusion  of 
sublime,  intermediate,  and  familiar  style,  while  Mr.  Moore  devotes  four  pages  (30- 
34)  to  a  discussion  of  the  Alexandrine  couplet  which  will  certainly  lead  the  student 
toward  an  appreciation  of  the  organic  significance  of  this  seemingly  artificial  con¬ 
vention  of  French  classical  drama. 

With  preliminary  matters  disposed  of,  each  critic  digs  into  the  text  of  his  chosen 
play,  establishing  relationships,  pointing  up  insights,  and  leading  the  student  safely 
past  many  pitfalls  which  await  the  unwary  reader  to  a  view  of  the  entire  play  which 
brings  together  its  essential  elements  in  a  cohesive  whole.  These  textual  analyses 
form  the  heart  of  the  three  volumes,  thus  carrying  out  the  series’  published  purpose 
of  offering  commentary  which  will  be  “immediately  helpful  for  the  understanding 
of  an  actual  text.” 

Of  the  three  studies,  the  one  which  achieves  this  purpose  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  clarity,  and  keenness  of  insight  is  Mr.  Hall’s  Tartuffe.  The  author  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  main  problems  of  the  play  and  the  means  which  Molière  took  to 
deal  with  them;  and  along  the  way,  he  points  out  many  relationships  among  the 
characters  which  bear  directly  upon  these  problems,  but  which  only  the  exception¬ 
ally  perceptive  undergraduate  is  likely  to  notice  for  himself.  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Currie  have  also  well  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  general  introduction,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  Mr.  Hall’s  achievement.  Mr.  Moore  dis¬ 
regards  the  importance  of  Narcisse  in  the  presentation  of  Néron  as  a  character, 
and  occasionally  gives  the  impression  of  having  “written  down”  to  his  audience— 
e.g.,  page  21:  “We  could  (and  I  suggest  that  you  do  so)  make  quite  a  list . . .  ” 
Mr.  Currie’s  chief  faults  in  his  treatment  of  Polyeucte  take  the  opposite  direction. 
He  insists  too  heavily  at  times— notably  in  his  discussion  of  Félix— on  details  al¬ 
ready  explained  elsewhere  in  the  text,  and  assumes  on  the  part  of  his  reader  a  degree 
of  critical  sophistication  (I  hasten  to  emphasize  the  adjective)  not  ordinarily  found 
among  college  students. 

With  these  minor  reservations,  I  recommend  these  studies  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  set  their  students  on  the  way  to  a  sound  understanding  of  the  plays  treated,  and, 
indeed,  of  French  classical  drama  in  general. 

Russell  Sage  College 
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Chevauer,  Louis.  Classes  laborieuses  et  classes  dangereuses  à  Paris  pendant  la  pre¬ 
mière  moitié  du  XIXe  siècle.  Paris:  Plon,  1958.  Pp.  xxviii  -j-  562,  13  plans  et 
graphiques. 

This  big  and  important  work  of  social  history  has  strong  relevance  to  our  study 
of  French  literature  and  civilization  and  to  our  knowledge  of  Paris.  At  the  same 
time,  it  asks,  and  solves  in  part,  very  important  questions  of  method  concerning  the 
assistance  which  realistic-imaginative  literature  can  extend  to  the  social  sciences. 

Its  subject  is  the  huge  expansion  of  the  French  metropolis  which  followed  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire  and  accompanied  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  rev¬ 
olution.  From  all  the  provinces,  especially  at  that  time  from  the  North  of  France, 
workmen  flocked  to  Paris.  They  settled,  or  squatted,  in  backyards  in  which  coaches 
had  been  left  slumbering,  crowded  in  hovels,  lived  marginally  and  under  the  un¬ 
ceasing  fear  of  starvation  and  disease,  tempted  by  crime  or  by  suicide.  Daniel  Stem, 
the  aristocratic  woman  writer  whom  Liszt  loved,  called  that  mass  of  workmen  “une 
nation  dans  la  nation,  ...  le  prolétariat  industriel,”  and  the  word  proletarians,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Rome,  then  spread.  Earlier,  in  1843,  a  friend  of  Baudelaire,  Privât 
d’Anglemont,  had  written  to  Eugène  Sue:  “Let  no  one  be  surprised  if  our  litera¬ 
ture  is  terrible,  when  everything  around  us  is  terrible.  If  we  are  ill  at  ease  and 
anxious  in  sour  society,  it  is  because  the  future  lies  here,  more  terrible  and  per¬ 
haps  bloodier  than  the  past.” 

Louis  Chevalier  has  pursued  a  long  inquiry,  along  the  lines  of  the  sociological 
methods  of  establishment  of  facts  and  figures,  of  careful  statistics  exemplarily  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Chicago  school  of  sociologists.  He  thus  shows  with  the  utmost  precision 
what  amount  of  misery  afflicted  different  social  classes  or  sub-classes  (the  lowest  of 
all  then  being  the  many  ragpickers,  slightly  above  them  the  twenty  thousand  men 
carrying  water  several  times  a  day  up  five  and  six  floors),  the  two  sexes,  the  varied 
quarters  of  Paris;  how  miserably  men  and  women  had  to  work,  in  conditions  at 
least  as  lamentable  as  those  which  Marx  and  Engels  observed  in  London;  what 
gruesome  inequality  in  the  presence  of  death  (disease,  hospital,  burial)  and  even 
more  throughout  life  (lack  of  education,  of  medical  care,  of  social  assistance,  of 
elementary  hygiene)  prevailed  and  was  placidly  accepted  by  the  middle  classes.  To 
the  latter,  the  "laborious”  group  was  also  the  “dangerous”  one.  Illegitimacy,  con¬ 
cubinage,  but  also  infanticide,  and  prostitution  flourished  in  such  a  setting.  The 
poor  died  from  the  two  epidemics  of  cholera,  in  1832  and  1849,  in  far  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  the  otlrers.  Crime  was  rife  in  those  narrow  winding  streets;  sewers  did 
occasionally  serve  a  gruesome  purpose;  the  Morgue,  the  Place  de  Grève  and  its  ex¬ 
citing  public  executions,  the  robberies  at  the  several  “Barrières,”  the  banditries  of 
Robert  Macaire,  the  constant  fear  of  those  “sauvages”  as  the  working  classes  were 
designated  in  literature  by  the  possessing  groups,  the  truthful  caricatures  of  Dau¬ 
mier,  such  famous  historical  events  as  the  sack  of  the  Paris  “Archevêché”  and  of 
Saint-Germain  L  Auxerrois  are  illuminated  by  this  formidable  array  of  statistics  and 
of  excerpts  from  the  “Gazette  des  Tribunaux”  and  from  police  reports.  The  book 
is  too  long,  repetitious,  not  very  organically  composed;  its  chapters  are  often  cut 
into  too  many  small,  hardly  coherent,  or  cumulative  paragraphs.  It  provides  statis¬ 
tics  of  all  kinds,  but  no  bibliography,  which  is  regrettable  for,  ever  since  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century  and  during  the  romantic  era,  a  number  of  remarkable  French  schol¬ 
ars  had  pioneered  in  the  sciences  of  statistics,  of  “social  mathematics”  as  Condorcet 
had  called  it,  of  demography,  of  criminology  and  of  mental  pathology.  Still  no  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  romantic  era,  no  commentator  on  the  poetry  of  Paris  before  and  in 
Baudelaire,  no  reader  of  fiction  and  of  the  police  novels  or  of  the  police  memoirs 
such  as  those  of  famous  Vidocq  can  afford  to  neglect  this  very  rich  storehouse  of 
facts. 

Louis  Chevalier  does  not  lack  ideas,  either:  he  is  clearly  a  historian  of  the  Lucien 
Febvre  school,  who  seeks  to  reach  at  sensibility  and  at  the  climate  of  opinion  and 
of  feeling  which  underlay  the  facts.  The  significant  feature  of  his  huge  book  is  the 
resort  constantly  made  to  literature  by  an  orthodox  social  scientist.  Social  writings 
and  socialist  systems,  as  he  remarks  more  than  once,  caught  and  presented  the  facts 
concerning  popular  distress,  criminality  and  revolt  with  a  long  lag:  the  systems  of 
social  reformers,  in  particular,  rest  on  observed  facts  far  less  than  fiction;  they  sel¬ 
dom  feel  and  convey  the  life  behind  the  facts.  “In  many  cases,  for  the  social  re¬ 
formers  themselves,  the  social  revolution  has  a  literary  origin”  (p.  138). 

On  the  other  hand,  Jules  Janin,  Eugène  Sue,  but  chiefly  Victor  Hugo  in  Le  Der¬ 
nier  Jour  d’un  condamné  (1829)  and  in  the  truly  admirable  social  novel.  Les  Mi¬ 
sérables,  and  even  more  Balzac  displayed  an  extraordinary  social  insight.  Jules  Janin 
was  no  friend  of  the  masses.  Balzac’s  conservative  views  are  well  known;  he  feared  a 
threat  to  monarchical  and  Catholic  order  from  those  destitute  masses.  Still,  in  Splen¬ 
deurs  et  misères  des  courtisanes,  in  the  extraordinary  openings  of  La  Fille  aux  yeux 
d’or  and  of  Facino  Cane,  taies  which  subsequently  leap  into  the  fantastic,  in  La 
Cousine  Bette,  he  understood,  anlyzed  and  recreated  all  that  the  most  meticulous 
student  of  today  can  discover.  Not  his  didactic  developments,  but  his  descriptions 
and  his  awareness  of  what  was  around  him  in  popular  quarters  and  of  what  he  could 
not  conceal,  make  him  an  invaluable  witness. 

Naturally,  and  especially  in  his  chapters  on  social  mobility,  Louis  Chevalier  might 
have  inserted  a  word  of  warning:  literature,  and  social  study  itself,  is  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  changes  than  to  what  is  stagnant  and  static.  César  Birotteau  and  scores 
of  novels  since  stress  ascent  and  decline  (preferably  decline  and  decrepitude),  and 
we  may  receive  from  this  scrupulous  volume  an  impression  of  more  ardent  rebel¬ 
liousness  than  existed  in  fact  among  the  Parisian  masses.  Still,  no  student  of  June 
1848  or  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  and  of  the  Commune  can  help  being  moved  by  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  shows  the  depth  of  destitution  and  of  squalor  suffered  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  East  and  the  South  of  Paris,  and  nevertheless  their  mystical  love  for 
their  city.  One  slight  regret:  the  absence  of  Michelet  from  this  book  (insofar  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  fat  volume  not  provided  with  an  index),  a  more  authentic  Parisian 
than  either  Hugo  or  Balzac  and,  after  all,  the  author  of  Le  Peuple.  And  one  idle 
wish  of  those  who  would  remake  history:  if  only  Napoleon  I,  instead  of  channelling 
so  much  French  energy  and  talent  toward  foreign  wars,  had  done  in  1805  what 
Baron  Haussmann  was  to  accomplish  later,  had  modernized  Paris,  built  factories, 
understood  the  industrial  revolution,  provided  workers  with  a  minimum  of  hygiene 
and  welfare,  prepared  the  expansion  of  Paris  toward  healthy  and  widely  planned 
suburbs,  he  would  have  gained  half  a  century  for  the  country  and  the  city  in  which 
he  expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried. 

Yale  University 
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Miquel,  Pierre.  L’Affaire  Dreyfus.  Collection  Que  Sais-je?  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France,  1959.  Pp.  128. 

Boussel,  Patrice.  L’Affaire  Dreyfus  et  la  presse.  Collection  Kiosque.  Paris:  Armand 
Colin,  1960.  Pp.  272. 

Voilà  deux  précieux  petits  volumes  qui  se  complètent  et  s’éclairent  mutuellement, 
constituant  une  excellente  introduction,  pour  le  lecteur  pressé,  à  l’étude  de  l’his¬ 
toire  de  cette  cause  célèbre  qui  eut  le  grand  mérite  de  donner  mauvaise  conscience 
aux  Français  et  en  particulier  à  leur  élite  dirigeante  longtemps  avant  que  le  mot, 
sinon  la  chose,  ne  fût  mis  à  la  mode  par  Sartre.  Ainsi  que  l’écrit  Pierre  Miquel  dans 
son  excellente  étude,  "L’affaire  Dreyfus  est  avant  tout  une  affaire  d’opinion.  A  tous 
les  stades  de  son  déroulement  on  retrouve  peu  ou  prou,  la  presse.”  Aussi  consul- 
tera-t-on  d’abord  utilement  le  livre  de  Patrice  Boussel,  L’Affaire  Dreyfus  et  la  presse, 
pour  prendre  connaissance  des  éléments  du  débat,  tels  qu’ils  ont  été  à  peu 
portés  à  la  connaissance  du  public  par  la  presse  entre  1894  et  1898,  ainsi  que  de 
l’atmosphère  extraordinairement  passionnée  dans  laquelle  celui-ci  s’est  déroulé.  Ten¬ 
ter  de  faire  revivre  l’Affaire  Dreyfus  c’est  évoquer  toute  une  époque  avec  son  nom¬ 
breux  personnel  politique,  militaire,  littéraire  et  journalistique,  ses  vedettes  et  sur¬ 
tout  ses  mythes.  Car  l’affaire  Dreyfus  fut  essentiellement  la  cristallisation  d’un 
mythe:  celui  de  la  trahison  auquel  les  anti-dreyfusards  s’accrochèrent  désespérément 
jusqu’à  la  fin,  mythe  auquel  les  dreyfusards  en  opposèrent  un  autre:  celui  de  la 
défense  de  la  justice  et  de  la  vérité  aussi  peu  fondé  en  réalité— comme  Alfred  Drey¬ 
fus  lui-même  devait  le  faire  remarquer  en  1935  à  Victor  Basch  qui  voulait  trans¬ 
former  en  symbole  “un  officier  d’artillerie  qu’une  tragique  erreur  a  empêché  de 
suivre  son  chemin.”  La  formation  du  mythe  de  la  trahison  avait  été  facilitée  et 
hâtée  par  des  campagnes  de  presse  antisémites  comme  celles  de  La  Libre  Parole 
de  Drumont  qui  s’était  fait  connaître  par  la  publication  de  La  France  Juive  en 
1886,  des  romans  feuilletons  comme  celui  dont  Patrice  Boussel  donne  d’intéressants 
extraits  paru  dans  Le  Petit  Journal  en  avril  1894. 

En  réalité  les  détails  de  l’histoire  d’espionnage  qui  servit  de  point  de  départ  à 
l’Affaire  n’ont  pas  tellement  d’importance  en  eux-mêmes.  D’ailleurs,  si  la  procédure 
régulière  avait  été  suivie,  si  le  fameux  bordereau  avait  été  communiqué  à  la  défense, 
il  n’y  aurait  pas  eu  d’Affaire  Dieyfus.  Pourtant  certains  épisodes  ont  gardé  aujourd’¬ 
hui  encore  leur  mystère  et  leur  secret.  Les  circonstances  du  “suicide”  du  colonel 
Henry  après  la  découverte  des  “faux  patriotiques”  sont  loin  d’être  élucidées.  11  est 
pour  le  moins  inhabituel  en  effet  qu’on  laisse  un  rasoir  à  la  disposition  d’un  pré¬ 
venu  incarcéré,  rasoir  providentiel  avec  lequel  le  communiqué  publié  par  l’officieuse 
Agence  Havas  révéla  le  31  Août  1898  qu’il  s’était  tranché  la  gorge  dans  se  cellule. 

On  trouvera  dans  le  livre  de  Patrice  Boussel  toutes  sortes  de  remarques  et  de 
documents  qui  permettent  au  lecteur  de  bien  mesurer  toute  la  place  que  l’Affaire 
a  tenu  dans  dix  ans  de  vie  française.  On  pourrait  peut-être  contester  certaines  de 
ses  affirmations  comme  celle-ci,  par  exemple:  “Si  Dreyfus  s’était  appelé  Durand  il 
ny  aurait  pas  eu  d’ Affaire.”  Or  il  se  trouve  qu’en  1910  il  y  eut  au  Havre  une 
Affaire  Durand  qui  remua  l’opinion  non  seulement  locale  mais  nationale.  Des  per- 
sonalités  telles  que  l’ancien  président  de  la  République  René  Coty  y  participèrent 
et  Armand  Salacrou  vient  de  lui  consacrer  une  pièce,  intitulée  Boulevard  Durand. 
Jules  Durant  avait  été  condamné  à  mort  sans  preuves  sérieuses  pour  avoir  soi-disant 
incité  les  dockers  charbonniers  à  jeter  à  l’eau  des  briseurs  de  grève.  L’important, 
sur  ce  point,  est  cependant  ailleurs.  Il  réside  en  ceci  que  Patrice  Boussel  semble 
suggérer  que  l’antisémitisme  constitue  la  véritable  explication  de  l’Affaire,  ce  qui 
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nous  semble  loin  d’être  le  cas  puisque  la  personne  et  les  origines  de  Dreyfus  ne 
jouèrent  qu’un  rôle  somme  toute  secondaire  sinon  dans  le  déclenchement  du  moins 
dans  le  déroulement  de  l’Affaire.  Le  dossier  de  presse  fort  bien  classé  que  nous 
présente  Patrice  Boussel  nous  rappelle  aussi  le  rôle  important  que  jouèrent  les  écri¬ 
vains  au  cours  de  l’Affaire  notamment  le  rôle  de  Zola  dont  on  mesure  mieux  en¬ 
core  le  courage,  la  lucidité  et  la  générosité  en  relisant  les  articles  qu’il  écrivit  pour 
défendre  l’infortuné  capitaine  et  ses  amis  avant  même  le  célèbre  “J’accuse.”  On 
salue  au  passage  à  ses  côtés  Anatole  France,  plus  prudent  cependant  et  Paul  Léautaud 
portant  à  La  Libre  Parole  sa  souscription  “Pour  l’ordre,  contre  la  justice  et  la  vé¬ 
rité”  tandis  qu’on  remarque  du  côté  anti-dreyfusard  la  présence  bien  sûr  de  Barrés 
et  celle  moins  attendue  de  Paul  Valéry. 

Après  avoir  feuilleté  le  dossier,  passé  en  revue  la  chronologie  de  l’Affaire,  la  bio¬ 
graphie  des  principaux  acteurs,  la  bibliographie  et  l’iconographie  du  sujet  avec 
Patrice  Boussel  il  vaut  la  peine  de  s’arrêter  un  moment  à  l’interprétation  que  Pierre 
Miquel  donne  de  la  signification  profonde  de  l’Affaire  Dreyfus.  Pierre  Miquel  mon¬ 
tre  bien  que  personne,  ni  les  milieux  politiques,  ni  les  pouvoirs  publics  ne  souhai¬ 
taient  se  mettre  sur  les  bras  une  affaire  de  ce  genre.  Celle-ci  a  été  la  création  de 
la  presse  partisane,  de  la  presse  "infâme”  qui  s’en  est  servi  pour  redorer  son  blason 
bien  terni  par  le  scandale  de  Panama,  pour  décupler  son  pouvoir  et  ses  tirages. 
L’affaire  a  marqué,  en  France,  l’avènement  de  l’ère  des  masses,  brutales  et  aveugles, 
facilement  fanatisées  et  leur  irruption  sur  la  scène  politique.  Jusqu’alors  la  politique 
—en  dehors  des  périodes  de  crise  révolutionnaire— avait  été  une  sorte  de  jeu  de  salon 
auquel  ne  participaient  activement  que  les  membres  d’un  même  cercle.  Désormais 
les  Pouvoirs  établis  devront  compter  avec  les  mouvements,  parfois  irrationnels  et 
injustifiés  de  l’opinion  lorsque  ceux-ci  seront  orchestrés  par  la  grande  presse,  pour 
résoudre  des  questions  politiques  telles  que  celles  qui  ont  été  soulevées  par  l’Affaire, 
celles  de  la  formation  d’une  majorité,  des  rapports  de  l’armée  avec  le  gouverne¬ 
ment,  des  rapports  de  l’Eglise  et  de  l’Etat.  Mais  à  côté  de  ces  grands  problèmes  qui 
débordent  l’Affaire  elle-même  il  y  a  eu  une  histoire  d’espionnage  et  de  services  secrets 
dont  on  n’a  pas  encoure  trouvé  la  clé  ou  les  clés.  S’il  a  été  établi  d’une  façon  irré¬ 
futable  que  Dreyfus  n’était  pas  à  l’origine  de  la  livraison  de  secrets  militaires  à 
l’Allemagne,  il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que  des  fuites  s’étaient  produites  dont  on  n’a 
pas  encore  découvert  l’agent.  Les  historiens  n’ont  pas  encore  aujourd’hui  donné  une 
solution  tout  à  fait  satisfaisante  à  ce  problème  policier.  Pourtant  ils  inclinent  au¬ 
jourd’hui  vers  la  thèse  de  la  "grande”  culpabilité,  celle  de  personnalités  de  premier 
plan  placées  bien  au-dessus  de  l’équipe  Esterhazy-Henry,  personnalités  qu’on  n’a 
pas  encore  réussi  à  identifier  même  depuis  la  publication  en  1955  du  Journal  de 
l’Affaire  Dreyfus  par  Maurice  Paléologue  qui  suivit  de  bout  en  bout  les  débats 
autour  de  Dreyfus  pour  le  compte  du  Ministère  des  Affaires  Etrangères. 

Quant  au  problème  moral  du  bien  fondé  de  l’accusation  et  de  la  condamnation 
d’un  innocent  pour  sauvegarder  les  intérêts  de  l’Etat,  de  l’Armée  ou  de  quelque 
Institution  de  moindre  calibre  il  y  a  longtemps  qu’on  n’y  attache  plus  d’impor¬ 
tance.  Les  "Dreyfus”  de  notre  époque,  riches  et  pauvres,  juifs  et  gentils  se  comp¬ 
tent  par  milliers  dans  les  camps  d’internement  administratif  où  l’on  peut  être  in¬ 
carcéré  sans  procès,  sans  jugement,  sans  défense  pendant  des  années,  camps  qui  sub¬ 
sistent  encore  aujourd’hui  un  peu  partout.  Plus  personne,  ou  presque,  ne  perd  son 
temps  à  protester  au  nom  des  principes  contre  l’oppression  et  l’injustice  dans  un 
monde  où  l’efficacité  et  la  production  comptent  plus  que  la  vérité  et  la  justice. 

University  of  Alberta  Pierre  Aubery 
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Vanier,  Henriette.  La  Mode  et  ses  métiers:  Frivolités  et  luttes  des  classes,  1830-1870. 

Collection  Kiosque.  Paris:  A.  Colin,  1960.  Pp.  287. 

Like  its  precedessors  in  the  “Kiosque”  series,  this  book  discusses  a  specific  his¬ 
torical  topic  with  the  use  of  verbal  and  pictorial  illustrations  from  the  press.  In 
this  case  the  topic  is  the  history  of  the  workers  in  various  branches  of  the  French 
clothing  industry,  as  it  was  affected  by  changes  in  fashions,  political  regimes,  and 
production  and  marketing  techniques  between  1830  and  1870.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  transformation  of  French  civilization  during  this  period  will  find  much  to  in¬ 
terest  him  in  this  book.  The  excerpts  are  mainly  from  trade  journals  and  Parisian 
newspapers,  but  there  are  also  comments  on  the  changing  scene  by  Balzac,  Baude¬ 
laire,  and  Renan. 

In  addition  to  covering  working-class  problems  during  the  early  stages  of  indus¬ 
trialization,  Mile.  Vanier  tries  to  demonstrate  the  beginnings  of  the  embourgeoise¬ 
ment  of  French  taste  through  dress.  She  is  not  entirely  convincing  in  claiming  that 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  snob-appeal  of  clothing.  Besides,  her  own  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  counter  trends  shows  how  social  stratification  was  reinforced  in  other 
ways.  As  in  politics,  so  in  fashion,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  declined  only 
to  be  replaced  by  that  of  bankers  (with  their  overdressed  wives)  and  demi-mon- 
daines.  The  workers’  level  of  aspiration  rose  with  the  introduction  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  ready-made  suits  and  dresses,  and  the  department  store;  it  was  then 
thwarted  by  technological  unemployment,  rising  prices,  the  sweat-shop,  and  the 
increasing  geographical  segregation  of  classes  brought  about  by  the  “Haussmanniza- 
tion”  of  Paris. 

Mile.  Vanier  may  have  tried  to  cover  too  much  within  the  constraining  form  of 
the  “Kiosque”  series.  (It  is  difficult  to  analyze  complex  developments  when  at  least 
half  of  one’s  text  must  consist  of  direct  quotations.)  But  she  does  provide  us  with 
many  vivid  images  and  manages  to  give  them  significance  for  the  social  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  shows  us  the  dandies  of  the  thirties  flaunting  their 
culottes  as  a  sign  of  class  distinction,  the  Empress  Eugénie  sponsoring  the  extra¬ 
vagances  of  the  crinoline  age  in  order  to  stimulate  business  for  the  luxury  trade, 
and  the  gay  grisettes  of  the  sixties  trying  to  dress  like  society  ladies.  Throughout 
her  study,  though.  Mile.  Vanier  makes  it  clear  that  neither  heaven  nor  the  state 
had  yet  begun  to  protect  the  working  girl. 

Rutgers  University  Edward  R.  Tannenbaum 


Nougier,  Louis-René.  Géographie  humaine  préhistorique.  Géographie  Humaine  no. 

31  edited  by  Pierre  Deffontaines.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  325.  1700  Frs. 

The  title.  Géographie  Humaine  Préhistorique,  is  a  provocative  one,  if  mislead- 
ing.  The  text,  in  fact,  is  dedicated  almost  purely  to  the  prehistory  of  France  with 
occasional  references  to  other,  non-French,  sites.  Limiting  himself  to  the  French 
data  Nougier,  however,  has  neglected  to  use  some  of  the  more  important  sources 
available  to  him;  thus,  his  presentation  was  out  of  date  before  he  began. 

Nougier  has  seen  fit  to  redivide  the  Palaeolithic  according  to  what  appears  to  be 
a  personal  predilection.  Chapters  are  allotted  to  “the  fundamental  stages  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  Palaeolithic  stage  begins  with  “Food  Collectors”  and  ends  with  the 
Mousterians.  What  is  commonly  known  as  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  Nougier  has 
termed  the  stage  of  the  “Great  Hunters  of  the  Painted  Caves”  or  the  Leptolithic 
(a  word  first  coined  by  Breuil;  used  by  Breuil  and  Lander  in  Les  Hommes  de  la 
Pierre  Ancienne  [1951]  to  denote  the  refined  techniques  of  flint  chipping  employed 
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by  Upper  Palaeolithic  Homo  sapiens).  The  Leptolithic,  a  term  which  has  never 
found  favor  with  other  prehistorians,  is  split  into  five  “civilizations”:  Castelperron- 
ian,  Gravettian,  Aurignacian,  Solutrean  and  Magdalenian.  Nougier  has  avoided  using 
the  widely  recognized  Perigordian  classification,  although  he  does  credit  “certain 
authors”  with  the  correlation  of  Castelperronian  with  the  Lower  Perigordian,  Gra¬ 
vettian  with  the  Upper  Perigordian.  Such  an  omission  is,  nevertheless,  reprehensible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Perigordian  is  an  established  culture  in  the  Upper 
Palaeolithic  sequence,  and  Nougier  himself  is  forced  to  make  reference  to  it  several 
times  in  the  course  of  his  book. 

The  “Neolithic  Revolution”  (that  Nougier  should  adopt  Childe’s  term  without  so 
much  as  one  bibliographical  mention  for  Childe  is  typical  of  the  general  lack  of 
documentation)  subsumes  the  Mesolithic  cultures  which  are  considered  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  be  preparatory  to  a  pre-Neolithic  stage.  Indeed,  there  seems  little  justifica¬ 
tion  for  Nougier’s  comprehensive  scheme:  Palaeolithic,  Leptolithic,  Neolithic.  There 
has  been  a  previous  tendency  to  tie  the  Mesolithic  to  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  as  a 
final  stage,  the  Epipalaeolithic,  but  from  a  human  geographer’s  vantage  point  there 
is  even  less  reason  to  lump  the  Mesolithic  with  the  Neolithic.  New  developments 
in  response  to  changing  climatic  conditions  are  more  obvious  at  the  Mesolithic- 
Neolithic  juncture  than  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Palaeolithic. 

Because  of  its  many  flaws,  and  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  only  a  few  of  the 
more  blatant  ones,  this  book  is  virtually  useless  to  the  specialist  and  a  poor  guide 
for  the  layman.  What  is  badly  needed  in  the  field  of  prehistoric  studies  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  reconstruction  of  the  environment.  The  more  faithful  scholars,  no  doubt, 
shy  away  from  such  an  enterprise  knowing  all  too  well  the  futility  of  publishing 
a  text  outdated  prematurely  by  works  in  progress. 

Harvard  University  Joan  Bamberger  Turner 

Maury,  Jean,  Gauthier,  S.,  and  Porcher,  Jean.  Limousin  roman.  Collection  La  Nuit 
des  Temps.  Paris:  Zodiaque,  1960.  NF  30,55. 

The  achievements  of  Gothic  art  having  given  up  most  of  their  mystery  and  even 
a  little  of  their  attraction,  it  is  natural  that  the  attention  of  a  good  many  arche¬ 
ologists  and  members  of  the  lettered  public  should  have  been  drawn  in  recent  years 
to  those  of  the  Romanesque  period.  The  present  volume  is  addressed  to  the  lover 
of  fine  books  and  to  the  traveler  unwilling  to  content  himself  with  twenty-minute 
guided  tours,  a  few  hasty  35  mm.  exposures,  and  some  packets  of  postcards.  Fifty 
years  ago,  or  even  twenty-five,  a  monograph  devoted  to  the  art  of  Romanesque 
Limousin  for  the  non-specialist  would  have  been  welcome  if  surprising.  Today  such 
collections  as  “La  Nuit  des  Temps”  offer  to  a  wide  public  some  acquaintance  with 
the  treasures  of  even  the  least-known  French  provinces. 

The  Romanesque  legacy  of  Limousin  is  here  presented  in  its  architecture,  manu¬ 
script  illumination,  goldsmithery,  and  enamel-work.  The  architecture  of  Carolingian 
Aquitania  is  usually  classified  in  a  series  of  regional  “schools”  and  types  most  of 
which  show  a  good  deal  of  interpretation  and  overlapping.  Limousin  is  most  closely 
related  in  this  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Velay.  But  its  churches— 
mostly  of  the  barn  and  pilgrimage  type-exhibit  also  many  influences  from  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Auvergne,  Provence,  Poitou,  and  Mozarabic  Spain.  Rarely  discussing  churches 
in  these  terms,  M.  Maury  may  have  encouraged  some  readers  to  claim  perhaps  too 
much  for  the  originality  of  Limousin  architects.  The  beautiful  polylobed  portal  of 
Le  Dorât  is  considered  by  most  authorities  to  be  a  clear  reflection  of  the  Moorish 
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Style,  but  we  have  only  one  allusion,  in  quite  another  context,  to  a  "note  d’exotisme 
issue  des  mêmes  apports  lointains.”  The  reader  will  probably  miss  a  photograph 
of  the  tympanum  of  Beaulieu,  discussed  here  but  presented  in  another  volume  of 
this  series.  But  these  are  very  small  sins  of  omission  and  understatement,  about 
which  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing.  For  M.  Maury  is  very  much  in  the  right 
to  insist  rather  on  the  particular  fusion  of  all  these  elements  achieved  in  the  aus¬ 
tere  style  of  Limousin  and  to  stress  the  aesthetic  integrity  and  the  structural  probity 
of  these  granite  abbatial  and  collegiate  churches.  Of  the  six  chosen  for  emphasis, 
each  is  described  in  its  history  as  well  as  in  its  construction.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
vocabulary  of  architecture  is  necessary  to  follow  these  descriptions  in  the  abstract, 
M.  Maury  taking  the  viewpoint  of  an  actual  visitor.  But  Beaulieu,  Solignac,  Saint 
Léonard-de-Noblat,  Chambon-sur-Voueize,  Saint  Junien,  and  Le  Dorât  are  abundant¬ 
ly  illustrated  in  giound-plans  and  in  photographs  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
sensitivity  and  selectivity.  Working  in  close  collaboration  with  M.  Maury,  M.  Pierre 
Belzeaux  has  used  his  camera  with  the  precision  of  the  archeologist  and  the  in¬ 


sight  of  the  artist. 

There  is  greater  use  of  color  photography  in  the  sections  devoted  to  goldsmithery, 
manuscript  illumination,  and  enamel-work.  Pages  from  the  Bible  of  Saint-Martial, 
which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century,  the  lectionary,  and  the  trope- 
books  emanating  from  the  same  center  are  reproduced  in  all  their  splendor,  as  are 
the  jeweled,  enameled  reliquaries,  crosses,  and  coffers  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
fame  of  Limoges  rests.  Enlightening  commentaries  by  Mme.  S.  Gauthier  and  M. 
Jean  Porcher  situate  these  priceless  works  for  us  in  time  and  in  their  cultural  con¬ 
text.  The  devotional  passages  and  the  pious  meditations  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Atelier  monastique  de  l’Abbaye  Sainte  Marie  de  la  Pierre-Qui-Vire  (Yonne) 
have  chosen  to  preface  each  section  add  very  little-it  may  be  regretted-to  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  fine  achievement  in  bookmaking.  Convenient  summaries  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  in  English  and  German,  offer  to  readers  of  those  languages  salvation 
of  a  different  sort. 

Indiana  University  A.  Hunt 


Textbooks 

PoLiTZER,  Robert  L.  Teaching  French:  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics.  Bos¬ 
ton,  etc.;  Ginn  and  Co.  [I960].  Pp.  [vi]  +  140.  $3.00. 

Among  recent  publications  on  applied  linguistics  for  the  teacher  of  French,  Polit- 
zers  book  is  the  most  outstanding.  It  contains  somewhat  fewer  immediately  “useful” 

Structure  (Univ.  of  Florida  [1958],  rev.  in  FR, 
XXXIII  [1959],  196f),  It  is  less  detailed  and  technical  than  Valdman’s  Applied  Lin¬ 
guistics,  French:  A  Guide  for  Teachers  (D.  C.  Heath  [1961]),  but  it  has  a  decisive 
advantage  over  its  competitors:  it  goes  beyond  introducing  the  teacher  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  structural  linguistics  and  describing  the  essential  sound,  form  and  order 
system  of  French.  It  offers  an  integrated  and  up-to-date  view  of  the  entire  process 
of  teaching  (and  learning)  foreign  languages,  as  applied  to  French,  touching  upon 
such  questions  as  the  direct  method,  the  use  of  English  in  class,  audio-visual  Tids 
and  the  cultural  and  literary  context.” 

leaching  French  is  avowedly  "contrastive”  and  “applied”  in  its  approach.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  "to  show  with  particular  reference  to  one  language-namely. 
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French— how  lingjuistics  can  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  that  language  to  native 
speaker's  of  (American)  English”  (p.  1). 

Part  One  of  the  book  is  introductory.  It  defines  Politzer’s  terms,  establishes  the 
focal  point  at  which  liirguistics,  psychology  and  pedagogy  meet,  and  it  presents, 
one  by  one,  teaching  techniques  and  procedures  which  emerge  from  that  point.  We 
find  here,  for  example,  the  linguist’s  view,  or  at  least  a  linguist’s  view,  on  lesson 
organization,  drills  and  exercises,  visual  aids  and  similar  practical  matters. 

Part  Two,  largely  organized  under  the  headings  of  phonology,  morphology  and 
syntax,  highlights  the  salient  differences  between  French  and  American  English.  The 
author  pinpoints  cases  where  the  student’s  native  language  interferes  with  certain 
new  patterns  to  be  learned,  suggests,  in  each  case,  appropriate  procedures  and  even 
offers  specific  exercises.  In  connection  with  these  “interference  mechanisms,”  he 
pleads  a  good  case  against  relying  heavily  on  "parallel  constructions”  (structural 
points  of  similarity  between  the  two  languages).  “Experience  has  shown,”  he  em¬ 
phasizes,  "that  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  the  contrasting  constructions  if  the  parallel 
ones  are  not  introduced  simultaneously  but  are  presented  only  after  the  contrasting 
constructions  have  been  firmly  established"  (p.  105).  For  example,  students  should 
first  be  drilled  thoroughly  in  the  constructions  in  which  the  adjective  follows  the 
noun,  and  only  then  practice  those  in  which  the  adjective  precedes. 

Concern  with  the  specific  and  the  practical  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  author 
from  presenting  larger  structural  syntheses,  as,  for  example,  his  solid  and  ingenious 
treatment  of  the  French  verb  system  in  sixteen  steps  or  “successive  transformations” 

(pp.  82-88). 

Politzer’s  prose  succeeds  in  communicating  with  the  “uninitiated.”  He  has  reduced 
his  technical  terms  to  the  absolute  minimum,  without  sacrificing  preciseness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  His  subject  matter  is  well  balanced,  although  there  are  occasional  excesses 
of  sophistication  (e.g.,  the  mention  of  the  free  variant  [a]  for  /o/,  p.  42),  and 
avowed  lacunae  of  coverage,  as  in  the  morphology  of  pronouns  (cf.  pp.  88f). 

A  very  felicitous  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  vocabulary  and  a  judiciously  selected 
bibliographical  list  appended  to  the  work  deserve  special  mention. 

The  excessive  number  of  typographical  errors,  or  rather  typing  errors,  for  this  is 
a  preliminary  edition  in  photo-offset  form,  may  overtax  the  patience  of  the  more 
exacting  reader.  The  contents  of  this  work  undoubtedly  deserve  a  much  better  pre¬ 
sentation. 

University  of  Washington  Victor  E.  Hanzeli 


loDiCE,  Don  R.  Guidelines  to  Language  Teaching  in  Classroom  and  Laboratory.  Wash¬ 
ington:  Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories,  1961.  Pp.  60.  Paper.  $1.25. 

Of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  published  within  the  last  two 
years,  tins  is  perhaps  the  first  one  designed  with  the  school  administrator  in  mind, 
for  it  explains  why  the  school  administration  must  understand  clearly  the  role  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  high  school  before  any  plans  for  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  language  laboratory  can  be  devised.  The  attitudes  and  philosophy 
of  the  modern  language  department  are  considered  of  utmost  importance,  especially 
when  there  are  several  teachers,  each  one  with  a  different  style  or  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  lodice  makes  the  following  comment:  “great  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
objectives  of  the  program,  recognizing  that  all  methods  do  not  teach  all  skills  (p. 
4).  The  duties  of  the  departmental  chairman  are  enumerated,  but  most  important 
of  all  is  this  statement:  “The  spirit  of  the  department  must  be  one  of  cooperation; 
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each  teacher  must  work  as  part  of  a  team;  each  should  use  approximately  the  same 
methods  to  help  develop  the  desired  language  skills”  (p.  6). 

Next  lodice  discusses  the  functions  of  the  language  laboratory,  the  types  of  lab¬ 
oratories  and  their  use,  whether  to  record  or  not,  the  effective  use  of  the  recording 
laboratory,  scheduling  (whether  for  group  or  individual  study),  current  methodolo¬ 
gies,  materials  and  texts,  preparation  of  audio  materials  (including  dialogs,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  vocabulary),  preparation  of  tests  (including  listening  comprehension  and 
speaking),  supervision  of  the  laboratory  (including  faculty  and  student  body),  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  laboratory,  and  maintenance.  There  are  three  appendices:  (1)  for¬ 
mulas  to  estimate  tape  consumption,  (2)  a  bibliography  of  audio-lingual  texts,  and 
(3)  a  short  bibliography  of  methodology. 

In  the  section  on  scheduling  there  are  several  charts  showing  the  size  of  lab 
needed.  These  will  be  difficult  to  understand  for  those  uninitiated  in  educational 
statistics. 

The  different  methodologies  are  clearly  delineated.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  lodice  states:  ‘‘Regardless  of  the  method  used,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  four  language  skills  require  four  different  types  of  training.  A  method  that  does 
not  offer  all  four  types  of  training— listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing — cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  students  who  control  these  areas  of  language”  (p.  19). 

The  ideas  on  preparation  of  drill  materials  and  tests  are  clearly  explained,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  teacher  understands  French.  The  examples  should  have  been  given 
in  English  rather  than  in  a  foreign  tongue  so  that  all  foreign  language  teachers 
would  easily  understand  them. 

In  the  section  on  the  supervision  of  the  laboratory  are  listed  the  duties  of  the 
laboratory  director.  Among  these  is  "to  train  and  help  faculty  members”  (p.  38). 
Faculty  members  with  old-fashioned  ideas  balk  at  being  trained  regardless  how  dip¬ 
lomatic  the  director  may  be.  This  is  quite  evident  at  the  university  level.  Several 
excellent  staff  memos  are  included  in  this  section.  Where  staff  memos  are  used,  they 
should  be  handed  out  to  the  members  of  the  department  prior  to  the  faculty  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  that  they  may  be  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Typographical  errors  are  numerous  in  this  lithographed  edition.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  high  school  foreign  language  teacher 
and  even  of  the  instructor  of  first-year  courses  on  the  college  level. 

State  University  of  South  Dakota  Frank  Paul  Benwell 


Kendris,  Christopher.  Lectures  variées.  New  York:  Harper,  1959.  Pp.  269.  $3.50 
While  It  IS  true  that  some  of  these  selections  ‘‘have  not  appeared  in  any  other 
intermediate  reader,”  most  of  them  are  from  widely  read  authors  and  many  consist 
of  letters  taken  from  such  well-known  works  as  Pantagruel,  Rousseau’s  Confessions, 
aul  et  Virginie,  Rene,  Le  Père  Goriot,  La  Femme  abandonnée.  Les  Misérables,  and 
Albertine  disparue.  Dr.  Kendris  chose  the  epistolary  form  "because  it  is  simple  and 
direct,  possesses  continuity  in  itself,  and  the  student  can  conveniently  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  It.”  Unfortunately  these  letters  are  not  likely  to  interest  our  students  and 
they  may  bewilder  them.  Teachers  who  object  to  studying  anything  but  complete 
works  will  not  be  won  over  by  this  innovation.  Other  selections  are  a  scene  from 
Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  three  poems  by  La  Fontaine  and  three  by  Baudelaire 
L  Histoire  dun  bon  bramin  and  three  episodes  from  Zadig,  excerpts  from  UEsprù 
des  lois,  Émile  Atala  (a  lengthy  one!),  and  a  one-act,  one-character,  play  by  Coc¬ 
teau,  La  Vox  humaine.  This  is  indeed  a  variegated  collection! 

In  addition  to  such  traditional  exercises  as  the  dictée  and  the  questionnaire,  there 
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are  many  in  which  the  student  is  asked  to  translate  the  English  in  sentences  com¬ 
bining  English  and  French,  such  as  “Go  back  to  Meschacébé”  or  “7  had  hoped  to 
prepare  une  autre  couche  pour  elle,”  and  in  sentences  all  in  English,  such  as  “The 
perfumes  of  the  forests  are  fresh  as  children’s  flesh.”  These  exercises  are  supposed 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  general  review  of  grammar,  but  the  review  is  some¬ 
what  capricious  since  the  author  must  draw  only  from  his  motley  collection  of  texts. 
The  student  who  reads  the  exercises  first  will  find  it  much  easier  to  read  the  texts, 
but  he  won’t  be  developing  his  fluency  systematically. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Roedig  has  criticized  the  footnotes  of  Lectures  variées  in 
great  detail  in  the  April  1961  issue  of  the  Modern  Language  Journal.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  book  is  indeed  greatly  impaired  by  frequent  misprints  and  editorial 
lapses.  Some  one  of  the  people  who  read  the  manuscript  should  certainly  have 
caught  such  an  error  as  toute  de  suite,  which  appears  in  three  different  places. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  author’s  French  is  awkward  or 
incorrect.  Finally,  while  he  warns  the  student  to  look  up  cognates,  he  fails  to  in¬ 
clude  many  deceptive  cognates  in  the  vocabulary. 

Kenyon  College  Edward  Harvey 

Brodin,  Pierre,  and  Ernst,  Frederic.  La  France  et  les  Français.  New  York;  Holt, 
Rinehart  Sc  Winston,  1961.  Pp.  ix  -J-  230  -(-  xxiv.  $4.80. 

A  beautiful  book.  Few  American-made  “cultural  readers”  are  as  esthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  as  this  volume.  Paradoxically,  the  chances  of  such  a  book  may  be  hurt  by  its 
looks,  since  the  “beautiful  but  dumb”  reaction  is  not  uncoihmon  among  those  who 
hastily  glance  at  new  offerings.  In  this  case  it  would  be  a  grave  error.  Messrs.  Brodin 
and  Ernst  are  men  of  experience.  Their  aim  here  is  “to  interest  students  [at  the 
second-year  college  and  third-year  high-school  level]  in  the  main  events  and  the 
most  famous  figures  in  French  civilization”  without  “presenting  a  detailed  treatment 
of  French  history.”  They  keep  their  promise  admirably. 

Many  language  teachers  believe  that  cultural  materials  are  more  desirable  than 
“practical”  ones  at  certain  stages.  They  argue  that  (to  take  an  example  from  this 
book)  readings  which  lead  to  questions  such  as:  “Qu’est-ce  que  l’Encyclopédie}”  or 
“Quelle  classe  de  la  société  devient  très  importante  sous  la  Restauration?”  are  far 
more  enriching  than  lessons  which  ask:  “Pourquoi  aimez-vous  la  télévision?”  They 
maintain  that  the  serious  student  will  surely  acquire,  eventually  and  on  his  own, 
the  vocabulary  needed  to  ask  directions  or  to  invite  friends  to  a  restaurant,  whereas 
he  will  not  as  easily  master  the  trickier  process  of  expressing  ideas  and  events  coher¬ 
ently,  and  in  a  semi-abstract  language.  Unhappily,  most  of  our  cultural  readers  are 
unsatisfactory. 

The  authors  of  this  new  book,  faced  with  a  vast  subject,  show  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  being  incomplete.  Forced  to  choose  and  simplify,  they  have  chosen  sensibly 
and  condensed  intelligently.  They  practice  economy  and  precision  in  their  wording: 
“César,  général  ambitieux  ...”  or  “Le  sacre  sanctionnait  la  légitimité  du  «Roi  de 
Bourges»  ”  are  in  simple  enough  French  yet  full  of  implications.  A  deceptively  easy 
forme  covers  the  fond. 

La  France  et  les  Français  is  divided  into  a  large,  “historical”  section  which  deals, 
chronologically,  with  major  trends  and  figures,  and  a  smaller  section  which,  in 
eleven  chapters,  sketches  the  main  institutions  and  aspects  of  the  France  of  today. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  conscious,  conscientious,  and  successful  effort  to 
avoid  idle  picturesqueness,  anecdotal  material  of  secondary  importance  or  for  its 
own  sake,  dryness,  and  the  all-too-familiar  uncritical  extolling  of  France’s  virtues. 
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The  student  is  given  a  balanced  diet  of  basic  information  in  a  pleasant  succession 
of  well-written,  mature  chapters  which  convey  to  him  as  much  of  the  development 
of  the  nation  and  its  people  as  he  could  digest  in  a  course  where,  after  all,  lan¬ 
guage  is  his  main  object.  Eleven  of  the  twenty  chapters  in  Part  I  include  supple¬ 
mentary  readings  from  the  literature  of  the  period  treated.  For  example,  we  find 
excerpts  from  a  Villon  poem  (the  original  text  as  well  as  a  translation  in  modern 
French),  part  of  a  Venetian  ambassador’s  letter  in  which  he  discusses  French  pros¬ 
perity  under  François  1er,  and  a  short  definition  of  Romanticism  by  Baudelaire,  taken 
from  his  Salon  de  1846. 

All  chapters  include  a  short  questionnaire  and  good  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page.  English  is  used  only  in  a  few  cases:  in  notes  where  French  would  entail 
too  complicated  a  definition,  and  in  the  Vocabulary. 

The  illustrations  are  superb.  Large  political  and  physical  maps  of  France  begin 
and  end  the  book.  Sixteen  pages  oF  full-color  reproductions  of  French  art  (printed 
in  Europe)  and  countless  black-and-white  illustrations  of  many  types  adorn  the  book 
without  crowding  it  in  the  least.  In  fact,  it  is  this  most  obviously  attractive  feature 
of  the  volume  which  is  open  to  criticism.  A  small  section  in  the  back  is  devoted  to 
commentaries  on  the  illustrations,  since,  in  the  text  proper,  only  terse  captions  are 
given.  The  illustrations  tie  in  very  nicely  with  the  readings,  but,  far  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  the  commentary  simply  duplicates  or  paraphrases  the  text  itself.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  place  the  comments  next  to  the  pictures,  starting  with  the 
source  of  the  illustration  (not  merely,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  a  credit  to  a  mu¬ 
seum)  and  adding  a  few  perceptive  lines  which  would  treat  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  pictures,  their  interest  as  art,  their  relationship  with  areas  treated  elsewhere 
in  the  book.  Such  commentaries  would  then  become  an  additional  source  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  pleasure  for  the  users  of  this  excellent  book. 

University  of  Illinois  Edwin  Jahiel 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.  A  Saint-Exupéry  Reader.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1960.  Pp.  xiv  -f  199.  $2.50. 

In  the  American  university,  the  language  teacher,  bewildered  by  attacks  on  the 
humanities  and  the  concept  of  a  liberal  education,  is  even  more  disturbed  by  dis¬ 
sension  within  the  ranks.  Should  the  language  course  stress  the  utilitarian  or  the 
esthetic?  Should  the  textbook  be  written  in  modern,  conversational  French,  or  should 
it  have  literary  value?  Doubtless,  this  is  an  absurd  controversy,  and  everyone  is 
agreed  that  the  university  is  not  a  Berlitz  school,  yet  the  polemic  continues  and 
the  obsession  with  actualité  prompts  the  editing  of  many  contemporary  authors 
whose  works  lack  any  real  literary  value. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  young  students  are  attracted  to  the  contemporary,  so  that 
present-day  authors  whose  writings  do  have  esthetic  value  deserve  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  for  a  text-book  edition.  Professor  Maxwell  Smith  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  choice  of  Saint-Exupéry  for  his  reader  suitable  for  intermediate 
French  classes.  Among  contemporary  French  writers,  Saint-Exupéry  represents  an 
idealism  all  too  rare  in  an  age  of  sordid  realism  and  is  therefore  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  the  classroom.  In  addition,  tales  of  adventure  have  always  had  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  young  men;  on  the  lowest  level  this  thirst  finds  its  satisfaction  in  tales  of 
violence,  whereas  in  Saint-Exupéry,  adventure  is  action  on  the  highest  level  of  de¬ 
votion  and  sacrifice. 

Combined  with  the  narration  are  passages  of  philosophic  thought  expressed  in 
poetic  prose  which  stimulate  discussion.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  student  will 
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find  this  prose  difficult,  but  in  this  edition  the  footnotes  are  quite  helpful,  explain¬ 
ing  the  more  complicated  constructions  and  important  historical  and  geographical 
references. 

The  method  used  in  the  selection  from  Saint-Exupéry’s  writings  is  chronological, 
following  the  author’s  adventurous  life  as  revealed  in  his  works.  Doubtless  some 
will  regret  the  omission  of  Le  Petit  Prince  and  Vol  de  Nuit  but  obviously  some 
basis  of  selection  is  necessary  and  this  one  is  surely  as  valid  as  another.  After  an 
introduction  both  succinct  and  well-written,  giving  a  brief  story  of  Saint-Exupéry’s 
life  and  explaining  a  bit  of  his  philosophy,  follow  the  selections  from  Terre  des 
hommes.  Un  Sens  à  la  vie.  Pilote  de  guerre.  Lettre  à  un  otage,  and  his  Lettre  au 
Général  X.  Each  selection  is  presented  with  a  short  introductory  passage  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  pointing  out  the  relevance  of  the  excerpt.  The  selections  are  all  good  and 
present  enough  of  the  author’s  life  and  thought  to  instill  a  desire  in  the  student 
to  read  further.  Not  only  does  the  reader  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the  French  avia¬ 
tor’s  heroic  life,  he  also  penetrates  into  the  absorbing  problems  of  twentieth-century 
man  and  his  tragic  destiny,  experienced  so  intensely  by  Saint-Exupéry. 

One  possible  disadvantage  to  some  teachers  who  like  to  use  texts  for  conversa¬ 
tion  and  discussion  in  French  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  questions  in  French 
prepared  by  the  editor,  which  means  the  teacher  must  prepare  his  own.  This  is  a 
minor  detail,  however,  considering  the  advantage  of  reading  an  author  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  and  whose  thought  can  have  only  the  finest  influence  on  his  readei-s. 

Ursinus  College  Heixn  T.  Garrett 

Mauriac,  François.  Le  Nœud  de  vipères.  Ed.  by  John  T.  Stoker  and  Robert  Silhol. 

Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1961.  Pp.  32  +  272. 

There  is  little  one  can  say  about  Le  Nœud  de  vipères  that  has  not  already  been 
written.  The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  apparently  been  prepared  for  use  in 
some  course  in  French,  although  the  editors  have  nowhere  indicated  the  level  or 
course  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  book  is  an  attractively  conceived  paperback 
containing  an  introduction,  a  limited  bibliography,  the  text  itself  (we  have  no  in¬ 
dication  of  how  much  editing  has  been  done),  a  map  of  the  Bordeaux  region,  some 
65  explanatory  notes,  and  a  vocabulary. 

It  appears  to  be  an  American  printing  of  a  book  originally  published  in  England 
in  about  1955,  for  I  find  no  reference  to  any  work,  of  Mauriac  or  any  other  author, 
published  after  1954.  Obviously  English  spellings  such  as  learnt,  recognised,  prac¬ 
tising,  stabilise,  favourite,  realised,  and  such  translations  as  barrister  and  copy  book 
testify  to  the  English  origin  of  the  text,  and  will  annoy  some  users,  although  they 
are  not  unduly  numerous. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  students  capable  of  reading  and  understanding  Mauriac 
would  normally  be  in  advanced  French  classes.  One  wonders  why,  therefore,  such 
an  extensive  vocabulary  is  necessary,  if  any  vocabulary  be  necessary  at  all.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  such  words  as  à,  ami,  anglais,  août,  dimanche,  dîner  and  eau,  to  note  only 
a  fetv,  are  superfluous.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  notes,  which  are  generally 
well-conceived,  could  not  have  been  expanded,  in  place  of  the  vocabulary. 

The  introduction,  purporting  to  be  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  modern  novel,  will 
be  considered  far  too  limited  by  many  teachers.  Is  it  right,  for  instance,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  Colette  with  nothing  more  than  the  following  statement?  “Colette,  whose 
novels  contain  sensorial  descriptions  much  akin  to  poetry,  gives  us  characters  who 
live  in  close  harmony  with  nature’’  (page  2).  Of  Malraux  we  read  only:  "...  life 
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is  absurd,  and  heroism  is  the  only  solution  left  with  which  to  face  death”  (page 
9).  No  work  of  Malraux  subsequent  to  1937  is  cited.  Camus’  works,  also,  seem  to 
have  stopped  in  1947,  and  a  host  of  recent  writers  are  not  even  mentioned.  Of 
Sartre,  we  learn  only  that  he  "finds  life  absurd  and  ‘gratuitous,’  but  believes  man 
retains  some  sort  of  freedom”  (page  9).  The  discussion  of  Mauriac’s  life  and  work 
is  adequate,  if  brief.  One  apparent  inaccuracy:  most  authorities  give  1925  (not 
1924,  p.  11)  as  the  date  of  publication  of  Le  Désert  de  V Amour. 

One  question  then  remains.  Is  the  book  usable?  My  answer  would  be  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  despite  the  foregoing. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 
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Realia 

1.  This  list  cancels  all  previous  lists. 

2.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Association,  please  send  in  your 
$5.00  dues  now.  We  shall  forward 
them  to  National  Treasurer. 

3.  As  a  non-profit  making  agency  of 
the  AATF,  we  select  and  list  here 
for  teachers  of  French  a  number 
of  useful  pedagogical  items  and 
audio-visual  aids.  We  have  these 
items  in  stock  or  we  shall  get  them 
for  you.  Remittance  must  accom¬ 
pany  individual  orders. 

4.  This  catalogue  (single  copies,  or 
in  small  quantities  for  special 
meetings)  is  available,  free,  upon 
request. 

5.  Free  material:  We  have  none. 

6.  Are  definitely  out  of  print:  a) 
Garden  City  Language  Monograph 
No.  Ill;  b)  Audio-visual  aids  and 
techniques;  c)  Cleveland  Cours  of 
study,  Juvenile  French;  d)  La  vie 
française  à  travers  les  âges;  e) 
Terres  et  Villages  de  France;  f) 
Introducing  France;  g)  Chants  de 
Noël;  h)  Précis  de  littérature  (Lau¬ 
nay,  McGill  U.) 

I.  BOOKS: 

France  (Documentation  Française), 
96  p.,  1959,  in  French  or  English: 
$.90. 

Mille  Ans  d'efforts  français  (Docu¬ 


mentation  Française),  1960,  7"x6^': 
$2.00  (a  good  substitute  for  Terres 
et  Villages  de  France,  or  La  vie 
française  à  travers  les  âges). 
L’Economie  Française  (Documen¬ 
tation  Française)  256  p.,  1959:  $2.00. 
La  Politique  Sociale  de  la  France. 
(Documentation  Française),  224  p., 
1960:  $1.50. 

Poèmes  d’aujourd’hui  pour  les  en¬ 
fants  de  maintenant  (Edition  Ou¬ 
vrière),  145  p.,  1958,  Illustrated, 
more  than  120  poèmes  by  Eluart, 
Apollinaire,  Desnos,  Prévert,  etc.: 
$2.25. 

Same  title  and  contents  as  above, 
no  illustrations.  Le  livre  du  maitre, 
notes  and  explanations:  $1.75. 

Le  Français  Elémentaire  (Hachette), 
Mauger-Gougenheim,  two  booklets, 
122  p.  each:  $1.15  each.  Also  two 
sets  of  3  records  each:  $16.00  each 
set. 

Langue  et  Civilisation  Françaises 
Mauger,  Vol.  I,  230  p.:  $1.85;  Vol. 
II,  280  p.  (36  of  photos):  $2.00; 
Vol.  Ill,  304  p.:  $2.10;  Vol.  IV, 
522  p.:  $2.85.  Also  sets  of  corre¬ 
sponding  records. 

Speak  and  Read  French.  Vol.  II 
(Folkways),  a  topical  vocabulary  of 
3000  words:  $1.20.  Also  records  for 
parts  I,  II  and  III  ($16.00,  $12.00 
and  $12.00). 

Le  Français  pour  les  petits.  Je  lis, 
tu  lis,  1st  livret,  (Hachette):  $1.00. 
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Modern  Languages  and  Latin, 
grades  8-12,  Board  of  Education, 
N.Y.C.  (Regents  course  of  study 
and  syllabus  materials).  May  1959: 
$1.00. 

Effective  Methods  for  Teaching 
Mod.  Lang.  Th.  Huebener,  1959; 
$3.00. 

Audio-Visual  Techniques  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Foreign  Lang.,  Huebener, 
1960  ($3.25). 

Didier-Chilton  Readers  for  Foreign 
Students  (for  grades  8-10)  written 
with  the  “1300  or  3000  words”: 
$.75  each:  Médecin  sous  les  tro¬ 
piques;  La  Maison  d'autrefois; 
Pionnier  des  grands  lacs;  Images  de 
Jean  Mermoz;  M.  et  Mme.  Curie; 
Marie-Claire  (eut  from  the  novel 
by  Marg.  Audoux). 

Les  femmes  savantes,  Andromague, 
les  Fleurs  du  mal.  Morceaux  choisis 
(Balzac);  Le  Barbier  de  Séville. 
Complete,  well  illustrated  texts,  ex¬ 
planations  in  the  "1300  words”: 
$1.00  each. 

Vers  la  France,  Brunsvick  et  Gi- 
nestier,  1st  year:  $1.25. 

Dictionnaire  en  images.  Fourré, 
225  p.:  $2.50. 

Dictionnaire  Fondamental,  Cougen- 
heim,  225  p.:  $2.50. 

Entrons  dans  al  vie,  470  p.,  1959: 
$3.00. 

Couleurs  de  l’histoire,  5"x6",  60  p. 
half  texts,  half  photographs,  and 
reproductions:  1st  book  for  prima¬ 
ry  grades  of  French  history:  $1.10. 
Vocabulaire  d’initiation  à  la  Cri¬ 
tique  et  à  l’explication  littéraire, 
1960,  48  p.:  $.75. 

Dictionnaire  Français— Anglais,  et 
Ang.-Fr.  (Larousse):  $1.60. 

Le  Petit  Larousse  illustré,  1961  edi¬ 
tion:  $5.25. 

Le  petit  colleur  d’affiches,  (Collec¬ 
tion  Capucine),  Nathan:  $.85. 
Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Moyen 
(Nathan),  128  p:  $1.50. 


Nouveau  cour  de  géographie,  La 
France,  Classe  de  Troisième  (Na¬ 
than),  319  p.:  $1.85. 

Nouveau  cours  de  géographie,  La 
France,  Classe  de  Première  (Na¬ 
than),  1961,  508  p.:  $3.00. 

Valériane  ...  a)  ...  et  la  petite  lo¬ 
comotive;  b)  ...  au  bord  de  la  mer; 
c)  .  .  .  au  carnaval  de  Rio;  d)  .  .  . 
au  grand  hôtel  de  Rio;  e)  .  .  .  avec 
l’alligator  au  zoo;  f)  . .  .  en  héli¬ 
coptère.  (Hatier):  $.50  each. 

Mes  Premières  leçons  de  Français, 
(D.  C.  Heath),  F.  Patterson:  $1.80. 
Les  Albums  de  l’oncle  Max.  Fran¬ 
ces  Patterson,  an  introduction  to 
reading  for  children  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades;  1  “Nos  amis  les  ani¬ 
maux”;  2  “Jeannot  Lapin”;  3  “Paul 
et  Paulette”;  $.50  each.  Also,  see 
records. 

Education  in  France:  $.90  (Yale 
French  studies). 

French  Science  and  its  Discoveries 
since  the  17th  C.,  (Caullery),  230 
p.:  $.50. 

Catalogue,  Littérature  et  Langue 
Française,  Dept.  Etranger  Hachet¬ 
te,  1959,  354  p.:  $.25. 

Les  Clés  de  l’orthographie,  P.  Gail¬ 
lard  (Delagrave),  1960,  104  p.:  $.50. 
Neuf  siècles  de  littérature  française 
(Delagrave),  1958,  795  p.:  $8.00. 

H.  MAPS.  A— Notebook-size  maps  of 
France:  $0.2  each, 
a)  cours  d’eau  et  villes  principa¬ 
les;  b)  anciennes  provinces;  c)  dé¬ 
partements;  d)  agriculture;  e)  che¬ 
mins  de  fer;  f)  monuments  et  lieux 
historiques;  g)  villes  historiques  et 
artistiques;  h)  villes  d’eau,  plages 
et  tourisme;  i)  carte  muette;  j)  Pa¬ 
ris;  k)  la  langue  française  dans  le 
monde. 

New  maps  from  Atlas  General  La¬ 
rousse:  a)  carte  physique;  b)  carte 
politique;  c)  carte  industrielle. 

^—Plan  de  Paris  à  vol  d’oiseau 
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(Blondel  la  Rougery),  20"x42": 
$1.85; 

C—Map  of  Regional  Costumes 
and  Coifs,  23"x27",  in  5  colors: 
$2.00: 

D— Caries  murales  (France  phy¬ 
sique  . .  .  )— write  for  titles  and 
prices. 

III.  Booklets  and  “Aide-Memoire”: 

Mémentos  USEL,  made  for  French 
students,  clear,  handy  guides  and 
charts,  7-12  p.,  carboard  folders, 
8"  by  5". 

The  following  titles  sell  for  $.65 
each:  Orthographs:  grammaire 

française;  l’explication  de  texte; 
rhétorique;  français  correct  (dites 
. .  .  ,  ne  dites  pas  .  . .). 

The  following  titles  sell  for  $.75 
each:  Littérature  française;  His¬ 
toire  (France  et  Europe).  Histoire 
(Révolution  et  Empire);  géographie 
Générale,  ou  par  régions  (phy¬ 
siques  et  économiques). 

Also,  at  $.50  cents  each;  Mémentos 
de  latin  (Morphologie;  Syntaxe): 
Sciences  Naturelles:  Anglais;  Alle¬ 
mand. 

IV.  SONGS: 

1.  Chantons  la  France:  Presses 
d’Ile  de  France,  53  songs,  112 
p.:  $1.25. 

2.  14  Sheets,  words  and  music: 
$.25.  ‘‘Mon  père  m’a  donné  un 
mari”:  ‘‘Ne  pleure  pas  Jean¬ 
nette”:  "Trois  jeunes  Tam¬ 
bours”:  “Ma  Normandie”;  "Le 
chant  de  la  libération”:  16 
songs  altogether. 

3.  Jouons,  dansons,  chantons.  Edi¬ 
tion  Arms  (Bloud  &  Gay): 
$1.85. 

V.  POST-CARDS:  A.  Artistic  water- 
color  postcards  (made  in  France): 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France,  Provin¬ 
cial  Costumes,  twenty  different 
folders,  ten  cards  each:  each 


folder:  $1.25  (Bretagne,  5;  Pro¬ 
vence,  2;  Pyrénées,  3;  Norman¬ 
die,  2;  Limousin;  Auvergne; 
Bourgogne;  Alsace;  Alpes;  Sa¬ 
voie  Frandre;  pays  basque. 

2.  Children’s  costumes  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  52  cards:  $.10  each. 

3.  French  fashion  through  the 
ages,  1  folder,  16  cards:  $2.25. 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries,  1 
folder,  16  cards:  $2.25. 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  Pittoresque,  1 
folder,  16  cards:  $2.25. 

6.  Coats  of  arms,  French  cities 
and  provinces,  1  folder,  25 
cards:  $3.25. 

7.  Santons  de  la  crèche  proven¬ 
çale,  1  folder,  25  cards:  $3.50. 

B.  Sets  of  “Yvon”  colored  post¬ 
cards:  20  to  a  set:  $2.00  each. 

a)  PARIS;  b)  Provence;  c)  Alpes; 

d)  Bretagne;  e)  Châteaux  de  la 
Loire. 

All  these  attractive  cards  can  help 

decorate  class  room  walls,  bulle¬ 
tin  boards,  etc. 

VI.  RECORDS: 

1.  Most  of  the  records  produced 
or  distributed  by  Folkways 
(127  W.  47,  N.Y.)  &  Goldsmith 
(401  E.  42,  N.Y.),  such  as:  li¬ 
vres-disques:  5  different  "Ba- 
bar”:  $3.00  each;  Voyage  de 
Babar;  Le  Roi-Babar;  Histoire 
de  Babar;  Babar  en  Famille; 
Babar  et  le  père  Noël.  Papouf 
l’élephant:  $1.75. 

12  Fables  de  la  Fontaine,  2 
small  records,  $4.25  (Hirsch). 
Le  Roman  de  Renard:  $1.60. 
Les  Albums  de  l’oncle  Max, 
2"xl0"  L.P.  rec.  and  book, 
$12.00. 

22  Children’s  songs  for  teach¬ 
ing  French,  with  booklet,  2"x 
10"  L.P.  Records,  $7.25. 

2.  SONORAMA,  Monthly  Sound 
Magazine  (8  records  each  is- 
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sue)  $19.75;  $2.50  a  copy  (new 
price). 

3.  Intonation  &  Prononciation  du 
Français  (with  booklet),  Didier, 
one,  10"  L.P.,  $2.95. 

4.  Français  Elémentaire:  Langue 
et  Civilisation  Française  (See 
section  on  books  above). 

VII.  REPRINTS: 

F.  “French  in  the  elementary 
schools,”  a  bibliography,  1957: 
$.10  a  copy. 

2.  "Common  Mistakes  in  Pronun¬ 
ciation,”  Gaudin:  20  copies  for 
$1.00. 

3.  “Common  Mistakes  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  vocabulary,”  (Har- 
vitt),  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

4.  “Dynamic  French  Culture,” 
Eli  Blume:  $.05. 

5.  “What  is  your  Realia  Quo¬ 
tient?,”  Robinove:  $.05. 

6.  “Languages  for  Life,”  Mario 
Pei:  $.05. 

7.  “On  French  Science,”  a  short 
bibliography,  L.  Sas:  $.05. 

8.  “Careers  in  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages,”  Gaudin,  1960:  $.10. 

9.  “Pattern  Drills,”  Pimsleur, 
1960:  $.10. 

10.  “Un  cours  d’exercices  structu¬ 
raux  et  de  linguistique  ap¬ 
pliquée,”  Delattre,  1960:  $.10. 

M.  “The  role  of  the  Modem  For¬ 
eign  Languages  in  our  Schools," 
Cioffari,  1956:  $.10. 

12.  “What  can  we  expect  from  the 
Language  Laboratory,”  Cioifa- 
ri,  1961:  $.10. 

13.  Articulation  and  Lengthening 
of  Sequences,”  1960:  $.10. 

14.  “Report  of  the  FLES  commit¬ 
tee,  national  meeting,”  I960- 
$.10. 

15.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  French,”  December 
1960:  $.10. 

16.  “A  Program  of  French  Studies: 


A  Guide  for  the  College  Stu¬ 
dent,”  from  the  December  1961 
French  Review:  $1.00. 

VIII.  MISCELLANY: 

1.  “Large  cartes-postales-diques,” 
six  different  Paris  scenes  and 
popular  songs:  $.50  each. 

2.  The  1962  Wall  Calendar, 
“Images  de  France,”  Yvon- 
Draeger,  $1.35. 

3.  French  Flag,  40"x55":  $2.40. 

4.  Medals:  2  types:  1)  for  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter:  a)  The 
spiers  medal:  $2.50;  b)  AATF 
Shield:  $1.00;  c)  Fleur-de-lys 
pin  (one  for  Jr.  H.  S.,  one  for 
Sr.  H.  S.):  $1.00;  2)  for  any 
AATF  Chapter:  from  the  Paris 
Mint:  “La  Minerve”  de  Brenet, 
41mm.;  and  “Les  Armes  de  Pa¬ 
ris,”  32mm.:  $2.00  each. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Chapter 
Certificates  of  Merit:  $.03  each. 

6.  AATF  Certificates  of  Merit, 
good  for  all  chapters:  $.05 
each.  (Free  sample  upon  re¬ 
quest.) 

7.  Single  copies  (issues  of  last  2 
years)  of  La  Documentation 
Française  Photographique:  $.50 
each;  La  Documentation  Fran¬ 
çaise  Illustrée:  $.20  each. 

8.  French  posters  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  January  1962.  Probable 
price:  $.50  each.  Write  for  se¬ 
lection  of  titles. 

IX.  FILM-STRIPS: 

A)  Black  and  white:  $2.00  each,  or 

any  five:  $7.50  (new  price). 

When  ordering,  please  always 

give  alternate  choice. 

Geography:  Alsace;  Bretagne;  Jura; 
Lorraine;  Normandie;  Pyrénées;  La 
Garonne;  la  Loire;  le  Rhône;  la 
Seine;  la  Provence;  Picardie  et 
Champagne;  Bassin  Méditerranéen; 
Côtes  Françaises. 

Art:  L’église  romane;  la  cathédrale 
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gothique;  le  Château  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  le  Mont  Saint-Michel;  la 
Cathédrale  de  Chartres;  la  Cathé¬ 
drale  de  Strasbourg;  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris;  Versaille  Jardins;  Versail- 
le  Façades;  Fontainebleau;  Flis- 
toire  de  l’art  Renaissance. 

History  and  People:  Les  Origines; 
Vercingétorix;  Vercingétorix  et  Cé¬ 
sar;  les  Normans;  les  Paysans;  la 
Société  au  Moyen-âge;  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  la  Réforme;  la  Monarchie 
absolue;  la  Vie  Française  aux  17 
et  18e  Siècles;  la  Révolution  et 
l’Empire;  la  France  de  1871  à  1952; 
Jeanne  d’Arc;  Louis  XIV;  Napo¬ 
léon;  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul;  la 
Vie  au  Moyen  âge;  Louis  XIV  et 
le  pouvoir  absolu;  Victor  Hugo  (3 
films);  Saint  Louis;  Charlemagne; 
Richelieu;  Rembrandt;  Gutenberg, 
Christophe  Colomb  et  Cartier;  le 
Roi  Louis  VI. 

Paris  (général);  Paris  (rive  droite); 
Paris  (rive  gauche,  est);  Paris  (rive 
gauche,  ouest);  Paris  (le  Marais): 
le  Cœur  de  Paris;  20  Siècles  d’his¬ 
toire  (5  films). 

B)  Film-strips  in  color:  $2.50  each 
(new  price):  any  five;  $11.00.  La 
Corse;  la  Cité  de  Carcassonne;  Pa¬ 
ris;  la  Provence;  la  Côte  Proven¬ 
çale;  l’Est  (2  films);  I’lle  de  France; 
la  Seine;  la  Loire;  le  Rhône;  Villes; 
l’Habitat  Urbain;  la  Vie  Urbaine 
et  Rurale;  l’Habitat  Rural;  Vil¬ 
lages  et  Maisons;  20  Siècles  de 
l’Histoire  de  France;  Bretagne  l’Ar- 
mor;  la  Vie  à  la  Campagne;  le 
Commerce,  les  Transports;  les  Py¬ 
rénées;  les  Alpes  du  Nord;  les  Al¬ 
pes  du  Sud;  Massif  Central,  Au¬ 
vergne;  le  Nord;  le  Jura. 

Four  film-strips  in  color  on  Mod¬ 
em  Art:  1)  l’impressionisme  et  le 
Paysage  (de  Monet  à  Dufy);  2)  De¬ 
gas  er  Renoir;  3)  Van  Gogh,  Gau- 
gin  et  Rouault;  4)  de  Cézanne  à 
Picasso. 


X.  SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

1.  The  French  Review.  See  p.  1: 
$5.00. 

2.  Le  Français  dans  le  Monde.  Re¬ 
vue  de  l’enseignement  du  Fran¬ 
çais  dans  le  Monde:  Monthly 
$5.00. 

3.  Sonorama.  $19.75.  See  "Records” 
above. 

4.  La  Documentation  Française  Il¬ 
lustrée.  $2.00. 

La  Documentation  Française 
photographique.  $7.50. 

5.  l’Express.  French  weekly,  by 
air.  $5.00  for  3  months. 

6.  France  Amérique.  $3.00  for  6 
months;  $4.00  for  9  months; 
$5.00  for  1  year. 

7.  The  Modern  Language  Journal. 
8  issues  a  year:  $4.00. 

8.  Most  French  papers,  magazines 
and  “revues.” 

GOOD  ADDRESSES 

Tape  recording  service.  Record  Borrow¬ 
ing  Service.  Facsea,  Office  du  Tourisme 
Universitaire:  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Lorraine  Music  Co.:  P.O.  Box  131,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.  Goldsmith  Music  Shop: 
401  East  42  St.,  N.Y.  Folkways:  127  West 
47  St.,  N.Y.  European  Publishers  Repre¬ 
sentatives:  1475  Broadway,  N.Y.;  French 
Book  Guild:  1860  Broadway,  N.Y.  Paris 
Book  Center:  31  West  46  St.,  N.Y. 

AATF  Charter  Flight 

The  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French,  in  cooperation  with  Air 
France,  has  organized  a  charter  flight  to 
France  in  the  summer  of  1962  for  the 
use  of  its  members.  The  flight  will  be 
made  by  Boeing  707  jet,  with  first-class 
service.  The  total  cost,  round  trip,  will 
be  approximately  $355.00.  Departure  date 
from  New  York  will  be  June  26,  1962, 
with  destination  Paris;  the  return  trip 
from  Paris  to  New  York  is  scheduled 
for  August  31,  1962.  Further  information 
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may  be  obtained  from  AATF  Charter 
Flight,  c/o  Professor  Warren  J.  Wolfe, 
Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

MLA  Classroom  Tests 

The  MLA  Cooperative  Tests  which  are 
now  being  prepared  will  be  subjected  to 
a  broad  program  of  pre-testing  in  the 
Spring  of  1962.  Secondary  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  a  language  laboratory, 
that  w'ould  like  to  participate  in  the  pre¬ 
testing  may  signify  their  interest  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Myriam  Bryan,  Director  of 
MLA  Tests,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

MLA  Proficiency  Tests 

The  MLA  Proficiency  Tests  for  Teach¬ 
ers  and  Advanced  Students,  which  were 
pre-tested  at  the  NDEA  1960  and  1961 
Institutes,  will  get  their  first  use  by  a 
state  certifying  agency  when  Pennsylvania 
administers  them  on  Jan.  26,  1962  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proficiency  and  teaching  abil¬ 
ities  of  native  speakers  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  who  are  candidates  for  certifica¬ 
tion. 

lîeading  and  writing  and 
the  Audio-lingual  Approach 

Georges  Scherer  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  is  conducting  a  two-year  experi¬ 
ment  under  contract  with  the  USOE,  in 
an  attempt  to  compare  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  of  students  taught  with  the 
“audio-lingual  approach"  with  that  of 
students  taught  according  to  the  “tradi¬ 
tional  method."  In  the  academic  year 
1960-61  all  beginning  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Colorado  were 
divided  into  an  experimental  and  a  con¬ 
trol  group  of  150  students  each.  A  group 
of  aptitude  tests  showed  that  the  two 
groups  of  students  were  evenly  matched 
in  ability.  The  experimental  group  had 
twelve  weeks  of  purely  audio-lingual 


training  before  reading  and  writing  be¬ 
gan.  Because  of  delays  in  building  a  new 
laboratory,  they  had  an  average  of  less 
than  half  hour  a  day  in  the  laboratory 
during  the  purely  audio-lingual  period. 
The  control  group  received  traditional 
grammar  and  reading  training,  with  au¬ 
dio-lingual  work  quite  limited.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  continuing  this  year,  but  the 
results  of  the  testing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  are  quite  interesting.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  group  was  far  superior  in  lis¬ 
tening  and  speaking  ability  and  equal  in 
reading  and  writing  ability  to  the  con¬ 
trol  group,  when  measured  by  tests  that 
did  not  involve  translation.  The  control 
group  was  superior  only  in  translation 
from  English  to  German  and  from  Ger¬ 
man  to  English.  The  experimental  group 
had  done  no  translating  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  The  experimental  group  showed 
clear  evidence  of  a  more  direct  associa¬ 
tion  between  German  words  and  their 
meanings  and  a  sounder  orientation  to¬ 
ward  the  learning  of  German  and  toward 
the  German  language  and  people. 

Graduate  Study 

The  USOE  issued  in  September  1961 
a  Summary  Report  on  Enrollment  for 
Advanced  Degrees:  Fall  1960."  In  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature  there  were 
6310  students,  divided  as  follows:  French 
1504,  Linguistics  407,  Classics  642,  Italian 
81,  Portuguese  20,  Spanish  1272,  Romance 
Philology  and  Literature  101,  Arabic  41, 
Chinese  44,  Hebrew  118,  Japanese  9,  Rus¬ 
sian  300,  other  Slavic  languages  103,  other 
languages  356. 

The  Language  Laboratory 

The  USOE  has  just  published  an  ex¬ 
cellent  booklet  entitled  The  Language 
Laboratory  (OE  27013,  Bulletin  1961,  No. 
23)  by  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  Specialist 
Eoreign  Languages  Science,  Mathematics, 
and  Foreign  Language  Section.  This  85- 
page  study  deals  with  the  following  top¬ 
ics:  Planning  for  Language  Laboratoi7 
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Facilities,  Equipment  Functions  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Student  Learning  Activities,  Op¬ 
erating  Language  Laboratory  Facilities, 
Language  Laboratory  Terminology  (with 
glossary  in  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish  and  Italian).  This  study  is  avail¬ 
able  from  The  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.G.  Price  35  cents. 

Proficiency 

The  University  of  San  Francisco,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  class  of  1963,  will  re¬ 
quire  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  demonstrate  the 
following  skills  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
FL  requirement:  1— ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  a  normal  prose  passage.  2— 
ability  to  write  the  foreign  language  and 
translate  from  English  a  normal  prose 
passage.  3— ability  to  speak  the  foreign 
language,  with  a  pronunciation  readily 
understandable  to  a  native,  on  non-tech- 
nical  matters.  4— ability  to  understand 
the  spoken  language  of  a  non-technical 
nature. 

Mille  ans  d’efforts  français 

Mille  ans  d’efforts  français  sur  les 
chantiers  du  monde  is  a  new  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  “La  Documentation  Française” 
and  dealing  with  French  main  realiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world  in  many 
fields:  architecture  from  the  Xllth  cen¬ 
tury  "Grach  des  Chevaliers”  in  Palestine 
to  modern  buildings  in  Berlin,  Sao  Pau¬ 
lo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Chandigarh  (India); 
discovery  of  the  world  from  the  XVIth 
century  explorators  to  recent  expeditions 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  underwater  world  by  Cous¬ 
teau,  Houot  and  the  French  Navy  bathy¬ 
scaphe;  ports,  dams,  bridges,  industrial 
installations,  ships,  railroads  built  by 
French  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  USSR  to  the  United  States. 

This  95-page  book  is  very  elegantly 
presented  and  abundantly  illustrated 
with  photographs,  some  of  them  full 


page.  The  book  will  be  available  from 
the  NIB  of  the  AATF  at  its  new  address: 
972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Records 

Marius.  Until  now  only  brief  excerpts 
of  Marcel  Pagnol’s  masterpiece  Marius 
had  been  available  on  an  old  78  rpm 
disc.  The  original  recording  with  the 
original  cast  (Raimu,  Fresnay,  Charpin, 
Vattier)  has  now  been  released  on  two 
33  rpm  LP  records.  Marcel  Pagnol  him¬ 
self  presents  the  text,  indicates  the  set¬ 
ting  of  each  scene  and  the  essential  stage 
directions. 

{Marius,  Editions  CMF,  01-02-03-04,  two 
33  rpm  30cm  discs) 

Horace.  Excerpts  from  Corneille’s  Horace 
have  been  recorded  by  members  of  the 
Comedie  Française  for  French  secondary 
school  students,  on  one  small  LP  disc, 
presented  with  a  complete  printed  text, 
in  the  collection  “Album-disques”. 
{Horace,  Pathé  E  A  10  031,  one  33rpm 
li7cm  disc  with  booklet. 

New  Lafontaine.  A  new  recording  of  Fa¬ 
bles  by  LaFontaine,  said  by  Gérard  Phi- 
lipe,  has  been  released  on  45  rpm  disc. 
{Fables,  Pathé  E  A  111,  one  super  45  rpm 
disc). 

New  Regents 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  released  a  sample  of  the 
type  of  Regents  Examination  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  June  1962  which  presents 
the  most  encouraging  changes  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  will  be  six  parts  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  credits  among  the  six  parts 


is  as  follows: 

1—  auditory  comprehension  . .  30  credits 

2—  written  responses  to  oral 

questions  .  5  credits 

3—  reading  comprehension  . .  40  credits 

4—  culture  .  10  credits 

5—  formal  structural  control  5  credits 

6—  'guided  composition  .  10  credits 


100  credits 
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The  sample  examination  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  to  Administrators, 
Teachers  and  Guidance  Counselors,  which 
states: 

‘‘It  would  be  desirable  but  not  feasible 
to  obtain  a  practical  demonstration  of 
speaking  ability  on  the  part  of  each  pu¬ 
pil.  However,  since  oral  control  of  the 
language  (in  terms  of  pronunciation,  in¬ 


tonation,  structure,  and  vocabulary)  is  a 
major  objective  of  instruction,  no  pupil 
should  be  given  credit  for  completing 
three  units  of  study  in  a  mother  foreign 
language  unless  he  has  demonstrated  such 
control.  Admission  to  the  Regent  Exami¬ 
nation  in  question  should  therefore  be 
restricted  by  the  principal  to  pupils  who 
have  demonstrated  conversational  skill  as 
described.” 


J.-P.  Sartre:  Huû  Clos 
Ionesco:  La  Cantatrice  Chauve 

LE  TRETEAU  DE  PARIS,  the  famous  French  Theatre  Company 
under  the  direction  of  Jean  de  Rigault,  will  play  limited  engage¬ 
ments  of  these  two  plays  to  vast  audiences  in  this  country  on  its 
forthcoming  University  Tour  during  the  period  of  January 

through  March. 

INEXPENSIVE  copies  with  full  texts  in  French  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  GALLIMARD  on  this  occasion  as  Special  Editions  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty: 

SOI  per  copy:  HUIS  CLOS 

20*  per  copy:  LA  CANTATRICE  CHAUVE 

WIRE,  PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 

31  West  46th  Street  New  York  36,  New  York 

Exclusive  authorized  distributors  for  these 

SPECIAL  GALLIMARD  EDITIONS 
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New  Film 


16mm  sound  color  film  —16  minutes  —  Sale  $165.  Rental  $8.50 

"P'TIT  JEAN  S'EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS"  is  a  French  Canadian  folk  tale  of 
P'tit  Jean's  unbelievable  feats  as  hero  of  a  Quebec  lumbercamp.  The  colorful, 
heartwarming  story,  written  and  narrated  by  Roger  Pillet,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  consists  of  generally  uncomplicated  narration  delivered  at  a 
challenging  speed  for  intermediate  French  classes.  An  accompanying  Student 
Handbook  containing  text,  marginal  notes,  exercises  and  complete  French- 
English  vocabulary  will  aid  the  students  in  understanding  fluent,  conversational 
French.  In  addition,  a  separate  magnetic  tape  running  7V2  inches  per  second 
is  available  for  $7.50.  (An  English  version  of  this  film,  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  is  available  under  the  title  "TI-JEAN  GOES 
LUMBERING."  Sale  price  $150.  Rental  $7.50.) 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 


To  Rent;  Apply  to  your  local  film  source  or  write  to  IFB. 

For  complete  lists  of  French-Spanish-German  teaching  films 
tapes  —  handbooks  —  write  to  IFB. 


magnetic 


332  South  Michîgan  Avenue  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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1962 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 


nouveau. 

Just 


out! 


Special  Price  to 
Teachers  and  Schools 

25  net 


$5^ 


The  brand-new  Petit  Larousse 
“1962”  is  making  its  bow.  It 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  1,814  full  pages  of 

5,130  illustrations  text 

114  maps  48  pages  in  color 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  CHAFFURIN 
The  ideal  pocket  dictionary 

•  French-English— English-French 
•  Hard  Binding 

•  30,000  Entries  $1.75 

Write  for  complete  catalogs  of 
CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE,  LIVRE  DE  POCHE,  etc. 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  Dep.  fr  i. 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

“IF  IT’S  IN  FRENCH,  WE  HAVE  IT” 
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To  Modern  Language  Teachers  and  Elementary  School  librarians 

HA  CHE T TE 

offers  wonderful  picture  books,  with  delightful  color  illustrations. 

ALBUMS  ROSES 

Booklets  entirely  in  color,  for  children  between  5  and  7,  Hard  cover. 

150  titles  available. 

GRANDS  ALBUMS 

. 

Thirty  pages  of  color  pictures  about  the  adventures  of  Babar,  Caroline 
and  many  other  popular  characters.  Hard  cover.  Size  12"  x  9". 

Over  SO  titles  available. 

Many  albums  have  been  translated  from  or  into  English  and  are 
familiar  to  American  children. 

Ask  for  catalogs  from  your  regular  supplier 

or 

Départment  Etranger  Hachette 

U.  s.  Representative  Office 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  1475  Broadway 

PARIS  6ème  —  France.  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Thompson  Homo  WooUridgs  /ne. 

Educational  Electronics  Division 
6325  Huntley  Road,  Columbus  24,  Ohio 

Announcing;  th©  sU-nsw Idnguag©  Idborstory  syst©m... 


TRW  MAGNETICON  “100” 

•  single  control  simplicity  •  long-life  reliability 

•  high  fidelity  sound  •  rugged,  durable  construction 

From  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  language  laboratory  systems _ 

Magneticon — comes  this  newest  development  in  language 
laboratory  systems  design — the  TRW  Magneticon  'TOO." 

Unequalled  in  quality,  simplicity  and  flexibility,  the  "100"  system 
automatically  performs  the  functions  of  mass  tape  duplication, 
erasure  or  non-erasure  of  master  tapes,  group  or  library  study  with 
one  single  control. 

Write  today  for  your  new  TRW  Magneticon  "100"  Catalog. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


BIARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1962-63 

STAFFING;  Resident  Director  is  a  member  o£  the  Hamilton  College 
French  Department. 

Female  Assistant  Director  serves  as  adviser  to  women. 

ENROLLMENT;  Limited  to  40  students. 

Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  French, 
and  in  particular  for  those  planning  careers  in  teaching,  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice,  or  international  relations. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed  their 
sophomore  year  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  special  cases  to  others. 

INSTRUCTION;  Biarritz'.  Preliminary  six-week  session  devoted  to  the 
French  language,  educational  system,  and  civilization. 

Paris:  Required  courses  in  language,  literature,  phonetics  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  various  Institutes. 

Special  Hamilton  College  Junion  Year  courses  in  language  and 
contemporary  theater. 

Elective  courses  in  allied  fields. 

Assistants  to  supplement  the  courses. 

ACCOMMODATIONS;  Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes. 

CREDITS;  One  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  College  transfer  credits 
obtainable. 

EXPENSES;  Over-all  cost  of  approximately  $2,400  includes  round-trip 
transportation  via  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS;  Limited  scholarship  aid  is  available.  New  York  State 
University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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New  First-Year  French 
New  Second-Year  French 

O’BRIEN  —  LAFRANCE 

These  extensive  tape  programs  (by  Bratnober)  follow  the  lesson 
plans  of  the  books.  Included  are  basic  readings  from  the  text, 
grammatical  exercises,  and  pattern  drills.  Tapes  for  New 
First-Year  French  are  in  two  forms;  Form  A,  with  pauses,  (21  5" 
reels,  3^  ips,  double  track)  ;  Form  B,  without  pauses,  (5  7" 
reels,  3^  ips,  double  track).  Tapes  for  Nexo  Second-Year  French, 
with  pauses,  (40  reels,  3^  ips,  single  track).  Teachers’  Guide 
and  Recorded  Text  included. 

Home  Office:  Boston  Ginn  and  Company 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  11  Chicago  6  Atlanta  5  Dallas  1  Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Seventh  Season  1962 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 


for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere  at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 


Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
m  French. 

^ience,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1962  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


it  helps 
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W^here  French  is  at  home 

Université  de  Montreal 
French  Summer  Course 

French  for  beginners,  In-  B 

termediate,  Advanced  Under¬ 
graduate  &  Graduate  Courses, 
Teachers’  Seminars,  Language 
Laboratory,  Linguistics,  Pho¬ 
netics,  Special  Summer  School 
of  Linguistics  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Université  de 
Montréal  and  the  Canadian 
Linguistics  Association,  So¬ 
cial  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for 
Americans  wishing  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  French 
by  living  in  a  modem  French 
atmosphere  while  enjoying 
the  amenities  of  North  Ame¬ 
rican  comfort. 

July  3rd  —  August  15th  1962 

For  prospectus  and  information, 
write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT, 

UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTREAL, 

P.  O.  BOX  6128,  MONTREAL  3, 
CANADA 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$SS5 

(plus  $25  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE— one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — ^the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Now  ready... 

Two  French  texts  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  increases  the  student’s 
skill  and  gives  him  systematic  cultur¬ 
al  information.  These  texts  impart 
thorough  competence  in  French  by 
giving  the  student  skill  in  acquiring 
the  characteristic  structural  patterns 
which  mold  the  language. 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tapes 
$98.00  net 

FRANÇAIS,  Cours  Moyen, 
Civilisation 

By  Leon  Dostert  with 
Jacqueline  Lindenfeld 

Text:  336  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  24  Magnetic  Tapes 
$168.00  net 

Woll  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 

$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Pubiishing  Co. 

3901  Bruce  Bldg. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


1962 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Co-Educational 
Inter-Session  —  June  A — 22 
Undergraduate  Language  Courses 

French  ■  Russian  -  Spanish  ■  German 

Summer  Session 
June  25  to  August  3 

Graduate  Undergraduate 

Education  —  Arts  and  Sciences 

MA  and  MAT  Programs: 

FRENCH,  MODERN 
LANGUAGES,  RUSSIAN,  SO¬ 
CIAL  STUDIES,  NATURAL 
SCIENCES,  FINE  ARTS,  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY  AND  GUIDANCE 

Visiting  Lecturers  From  France 

Conferences 

Extracurricular  Programs 
Language  Laboratory 

Maison  Française 
For  Catalog  Write  to 
Director 

Assumption  Summer  School 
500  Salisbury  Street 
Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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HACHETTE 

présente 

le  PETIT  LITTRÉ 

le  dictionnaire  standard  de  la  langue  française,  abrégé  du  célèbre 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Française”  de  Littré. 

“Rien  ne  manque  à  cet  ouvrage  de  ce  qui  peut  ou  doit 
s’y  trouver”. 

Emile  Littré. 

Un  volume  au  format  10  x  21  cm.  de  2472  pages,  sur 
papier  bible.  Reliure  pleine  toile  décorée  en  trois  couleurs. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 

U. s.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


Université  LA  VAL 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Teaching  methods— Modern  language  laboratories— Living  accommoda¬ 
tions  with  French-speaking  families. 

Other  courses:  Spanish,  English  and  Philosophy. 

June  29— August  11,  1962 

Write  to:  Cours  d’été  de  français.  Université  Laval,  Quebec,  Canada 
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THE  FRENCH-SPANISH  REVIEW,  280  Madison  Ave.  New  York  16>  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  magazine. 

Name . 

School  . 

School  Address  . 

*^'^y . Zone  .  .  .  .  state . 


FOR  BEGINNING 
OR  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH 
AND/OR  SPANISH 


.  .li.  FV 


^  4  .1r 

It..rrv 


V.Ï  ....  *  „tv 


rix 


SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A 


COPY 


A  NEW,  ALL-LEVEL,  ALL-PURPOSE  MONTHLY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MAGAZINE  FROM  WHICH  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  DERIVE  MUCH 
BENEFIT  AND  ENJOYMENT. 

FEATURING 


®  “Current  World  News”  in  French 
and  in  Spanish  with  a  synchron¬ 
ized,  multi-level  translation  guide 

•  “Questions  and  Answers”  to  test 
comprehension 

•  Stimulating  articles  on  language 
learning 


•  Practical  conversation  lessons 

•  Vocabulary  “flash  tabs” 

•  Humor 

•  Places  and  people,  with  pictures 
and  comment 

•  “What’s  Available”  for  language 
students 


FOR  MOTIVATION  —  FOR  LEARNING  —  FOR  INFORMATION  —  FOR  PLEASURE 
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A  coordinated  set  of  materials  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 


Designed  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  fCASH  CAMS 

Two  sets  as  illustrated: 


French  Vocabulary  Words 


Le  verre  est- 
sur  la  table. 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS: 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  on 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back. 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARDS: 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combining 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 


French  Phrase-Sentences 


No  English  used  in  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  direcHons  for  iwe, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  size  3  x  6  . 
List  price  per  set  $1.00. 


Iwnih'  Xdng  o  âge!;  Work  books; 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Generous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  to 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  Enghsh 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teacher, 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulary 
with  translations.  64  8}^"  x  11"  pages. 

Price  $1  *00 


SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 

8986  Manchester  Ave.  C,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 


THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 
EXAMINATION  ORDER  FORM  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEACHING  MATERIALS 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


ou  may  send  me  .  complete  se^s)  of 

rench  Teaching  Materials,  consist!^  of  one  set 
renoh  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Ph^^ 
sntence  Cards,  and  one  copy  of  the  workbook, 
l’étudie  le  français.” 

(Not  more  than  three  sets 


You  may  bill  me  at  your  low  examination  price  of 
$2  00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  hanmiag. 
(List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  Md  hanitog.) 
WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  I  Will:  (a)  KEMiT  $2.00  per  set,  or 
(b)  RETURN  the  set(8)  and  owe  you  nothing. 

at  the  Examination  Price.) 


NAME  .... 

address  . 

CITY  . 


POSITION 


ZONE 


STATE 


Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

S  O  N  B  U  T: 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
•t  d*  la  CULTURE  DE  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  aux  EtatfUnls 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Colleges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE— 1er 
Prix  Pèlerinage  en  France  I 
CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  Ecoles  Secondaires  et 
les  Colleges 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 
aux  meilleurs  élèves  de  français 
SUIVEZ 

SOUTENEZ 

PARTICIPEZ 

à  ses  RECITALS 

FILMS  de  VULGARISATION 

CONCERTS  et  SOIREES  pour 
amateurs  de  FRANÇAIS 
et  ses  LUNDIS  de  CONFERENCES, 

22  semaines  par  an  à  8:45  PM — 
par  les  meilleurs  conférenciers 
TARIFS  SPECIAUX  aux  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 
Renseignements  : 

Secretariat  —  PL  8-3250.  NYC 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE'S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


lYear . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


New  Edition 

Kuerschners  Deutscher 
Gelehrten  Kalender 
1961 

Ninth  edition.  2  volumes,. 
2720  pages,  cloth.  1961.  $35.00 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World's  Leading 
International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

...for  classroom  use 
...for  motivating  learning 
. . .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise — Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale — ^André  Gidc’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

JVrite  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Rm  528 
Dèpt.  FR-18,  Chicago  4,  liiinois 
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Increasing  interest  in  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ABROAD  has  created 

an  opening  for  a 

RESIDENT  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

for  PARIS  —  September  1962  —  June  1963 

AYA  operates  along  the  lines  of  the  traditional  year-abroad  program  but 
is  designed  to  meet  a  wider  range  of  student  needs — from  the  high  school 
graduate  who  wants  to  strengthen  his  qualifications  for  college  entrance  to 
the  mature  adult  who  seeks  only  the  personal  satisfaction  of  a  year  of  study 
in  Europe.  Most  AYA  students  are  of  college  age  taking  either  an  interim 
year  for  academic  credit  or  a  terminal  year  to  round  off  their  previous 
education. 

The  position  of  Resident  Program  Director  requires  two  kinds  of  com¬ 
petence:  first,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  traditional  and  special  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  Paris  and,  second,  thoughtful  human  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  an  American  student  in  a  foreign  cultural  environment. 
Transatlantic  transportation  and  an  apartment  in  Paris  are  provided  for 
the  Director  and  his  family. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Mr.  Stetson  Holmes,  Academic  Year  Abroad,  Inc. 

48,  Faubourg  Saint-Honoré,  Paris  8«,  France 


INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

INTENSIVE  FRENCH 

for  all  students 

EUROPEAN  STUDIES  (in  EngUsh)  ;  HISTORY,  GOVERNMENT, 
LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  EDUCATION,  etc. 

An  established  program  with  a  distinguished  Faculty  from  the  University 
of  Aix-Marseille  and  from  cooperating  American  colleges  &  universities. 

Prospective  students  are  advised  to  apply  early. 

For  group  participation  with  accompanying  professor 

write  to  the  Director 

Institute  for  American  Universities 
aff.  University  of  Aix-Marseille 
21  rue  Gaston-de-Saporta 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
France. 
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COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

JUNE  23  —  AUGUST  10 

French  German 

Russian  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  student-instructor  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplementary 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.  Preparation  for 
Junior  Year  abroad. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  P.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N,  Y.  21.  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


THE  LEADING  AFRICAN  WEEKLY 


Published  in  T unis,  in  French 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

Surface  Mall  Air  Mail 

1  year . $8.00  $16.00 

9  mos .  6.00  12.00 

6  mos .  4.50  8.50 

3  mos .  2.50  4.50 

Ask  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  LO  5-0260 


L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 

*  NCWLY-ADDED  PICTURES'Ya^EN 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 


*  NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 
PLUS 


★  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 
For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES. 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  tot 

FOCUS  FILAAS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24  California 
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Âffenfion:  MGR.  OF  BOOKSTORES! 

If  if  is  Foreign  {French:  Livre  de  Poche,  Class.  Larousse,  etc.;  German: 
Fischer-lnsel-Rororo,  etc.;  Russian  classics,  dictionaries,  etc.;  Spanish:  Coll. 
Austral,  Losada,  etc.) 

Note  that  we  are  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in  stock  the 
new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 


Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civi¬ 
lisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des 


étrangers 
Tome  I 

bound  $ 

2.50  each 

3  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

Tome  II 

bound 

2.85 

Corrigé  des 

Exercices  du 

Tome  II 

0.95 

Tome  III 

bound 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

bound 

4.30 

New:  Wall  Charts  for 

Mauger 

37.50 

Mauger-Gougenheim  : 

Le  Français  élémentaire 
Livret  I  &  II,  paper  1.30  each 
The  two  together  cloth  3 
3  records  to  each  vol.  6.25  each 
or  set  of  3  18.50 


Robin-Bergeaud  :  Le  Français 
par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  bound  2.00 
Deuxième  Livre  bound  2.25 
3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 
2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarède  :  Complete  treatise 
on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

FOUREL,  Marguerite  (Beaver  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  Boston) 

Exercices  de  Verbes 

premier  cahier  $1.00 

Deuxième  et 

troisième  cahier  1.25  each 


order  all  foreign  language  books  from 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LIVRES  FRANÇAIS 

D’OCCASION 


LITTÉRATURE  FRANÇAISE 

(Textes  et  études  diverses) 


Demandez  nos  listes  —  Envoi  gratuit 


LE  BOUQUINISTE:  CP  653  HV-QUEBEC,  4  (Canada) 

(Membre  du  “Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne”  de  France.) 
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FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16min 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
•  For  School  and  Club 

ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
ZERO  DE  CONDUIT  &  L'ATALANTE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  In  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Limited  Supply,  Write  Now 
Dept.  FR.  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19.  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS.  INC. 


ECOLE  DE  LANGUES  VIVANTES 
DE  L’UNIVERSITE 
SAINT-JOSEPH 

Saint-Joseph  —  Nouveau-Brunswick 

COURS  INTENSIF  DE 
CONVERSATION  FRANÇAISE 
DU  2  JUILLET  AU  12  AOUT  1962 

dans  l’ambiance  typiquement  française 
de  la  plus  ancienne  Université 
française  de  l’Acadie 

Professeurs  spécialisés  (dont  deux  venant 
de  France)  utilisant  la  Méthode  visuelle- 
audio-linguale  “Voix  et  Images  de  France”. 
Laboratoire  ultra  moderne.  Nombre  d’élèves 
des  Etats-Unis  limité  à  vingt.  Les  intéressés 
doivent  retenir  leur  place  le  plus  tôt  pos¬ 
sible  en  1962  en  s’adressant  au  Directeur  de 
l’Ecole  de  Langues  Vivantes,  Université 
Saint-Joseph,  Moncton,  N.  B.  (Canada). 


Ecole  Champlain 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  WHERE  FRENCH 
IS  TAUGHT  AND  SPOKEN 

Native  French  and  French-speaking 
counselors.  Daily  conversation  classes 
in  small  groups;  dramatics,  group 
singing  in  French.  Beginners  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Excellent  opportunity  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  sports— swimming,  sailing, 
canoeing,  skiing,  tennis,  riding, 
camping  trips.  Programme  enriched 
by  music,  ballet,  arts  and  crafts. 
Girls  enjoy  French  in  this  happy 
environment. 

39th  season.  320  acres,  three  miles 
of  shore  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ages 
7-15  in  three  separate  g^roups. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase 
Ferrishurg,  Vermont 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 


American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 


Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  s«rt 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 


The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 
Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 


SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 


For  display  in 
High  Schools^  Colleges^ 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 


Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 


The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
tichievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  sholar- 
ship. 


ag  scholastic 
ich,  stimulates 


ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 


Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 


Margaret  G.  Brunink 


Secretary- T reasurer 


Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 


El  Cerrito  High  School 


El  Cerrito,  California 


Annie  Preston  Fearrington 


President 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modem  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 

Read 

THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 

The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Asociation  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

The  offical  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 

News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 

Werner  Neuse 

Middlebury  College 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 

Harold  von  Hope 

University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 

Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 
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Presenting 


The  Svd  Edition 

of 

Basic  Conversational  French 

JULIAN  HARRIS 
ANDRÉ  LÉVÊQUE 


In  the  Spring  of  1962,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  will  publish  the 
Third  Edition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  French  texts  ever  developed; 
Harris  and  Lévêque’s  BASIC  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH. 

Like  the  previous  editions  of  the  book,  the  third  edition  is  based  on 
three  assumptions:  language  is  something  you  do;  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way  to  learn  a  language  is  by  using  it;  and,  for  literate,  mature 
students,  a  systematic  study  of  practical  grammar  is  an  invaluable  aid. 

Incorporating  the  suggestions  of  hundreds  of  teachers  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  authors  have  made  this  new  edition  even  superior  to  the  old.  Al¬ 
though  the  basic  structure  of  the  book  remains  unchanged,  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  exercise  material  has  been  made.  New  pattern  and  varia¬ 
tion  drills  have  been  developed  to  give  more  practice  in  selection  and  vari¬ 
ation  of  important  basic  French  structures.  The  quantity  of  English-to- 
French  exercises  has  been  reduced,  but  the  “Dites  en  français”  and 
“Thèmes  d’imitation”  drills  have  been  retained.  All  drills  and  exercises  in 
French  have  been  expanded.  As  in  the  previous  edition,  the  conversation 
units  alternate  with  the  grammar  units  so  that  the  student  learns  concrete 
examples  before  being  introduced  to  abstract  grammatical  principles.  In 
addition  there  are  revised  reading  selections  and  new  illustrations.  "This 
book  will  contain  a  complete  Appendix,  including  a  new  section  entitled 
“How  to  get  a  Good  French  Accent,”  phonetic  transcriptions  of  the  dia¬ 
logues,  expanded  pronunciation  drills,  as  well  as  verb  forms. 

For  this  fine  new  edition  of  BASIC  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH, 
a  complete  set  of  new  and  improved  tapes  will  be  available  on  our  Loan- 
for-Duplication  Plan  and  for  sale. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 


383  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

Box  24400,  Crocker  Park,  San  Francisco  24 
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•RADBD  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHINO  R  LBARNIN» 

H  S  S- 


Le  Petit  Prince 

ANTOINE  DE  SAINT-EXUPÉRY 
interprété  par 

GÉRARD  PHILIPE 

et 

Georges  Poujouly 

et  cast 

GMS-DISC  7030  with  text  $5.95 

(1-12"  LP  record) 


SPEQAL  NOTICE 

Student  Package  Priced  to  enable  each  student  to  own  his  own  copy 
for  home  listening,  these  records  are  packaged  in  a  plain  white  card¬ 
board  jacket  and  have  text  included. 

25  records  each  with  text  $75.00  (plus  freight) 


(All  student  package  orders  MUST  be  prepaid; 
please  add  10<^  per  record  for  freight.) 


MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


SINCE  1907 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  ®  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50ë 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


1  S 


THREE  NEW  ADDITIONS 

WITH  TEXTS  ®  ADDITIONAL  TEXTS  AVAILABLE 

LES  PLUS  BEAUX  POEMES  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
Read  by  Gérard  Philipe  and  Maria  Casarès 
VOLUME  1.  —  DE  VILLON  A  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY 
La  ballade  des  pendus,  Villon  —  L’adieu  aux  Dames  de  la  Cour,  Clé¬ 
ment  Marot  —  Je  vis,  je  meurs  .  . . ,  Louise  Labé  —  Heureux  qui  comme 
Ulysse,  Joachim  du  Bellay  —  A  une  jeune  morte,  Ronsard  —  Conso¬ 
lation  de  M.  du  Périer,  Malherbe  —  O  France  désolée,  d’Aubigné  — ■ 
Les  deux  pigeons,  La  Fontaine  —  Stances  du  “Cid,”  Corneille  —  Le 
Misanthrope,  Molière  —  Les  adieux  de  “Bérénice,”  Racine  —  La  jeune 
Tarentine,  André  Chénier  —  Le  Lac,  Lamartine  —  El  Desdichado, 
Gérard  de  Nerval  —  La  mort  du  Loup,  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

GMS-Disc  7065  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  with  text.  $5.95 

LES  PLUS  BEAUX  POEMES  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
Read  by  Gérard  Philipe  and  Maria  Casarès 
VOLUME  2.  —  DE  VICTOR  HUGO  A  ARTHUR  RIMBAUD 
Booz  endormi,  Victor  Hugo  —  La  nuit  de  mai,  Alfred  de  Musset  — 
Midi,  Leconte  de  Lisle  —  Recueillement,  Baudelaire  —  Le  Saut  du 
Tremplin,  Théodore  de  Banville  —  Les  Conquérants,  José  Maria  de 
Hérédia  —  L’Infante,  Albert  Samain  —  Brise  marine,  Mallarmé  — 
Colloque  sentimental,  Verlaine  —  Le  bateau  ivre,  Arthur  Rimbaud. 
GMS-Disc  7066  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  with  text.  $5.95 

ANTOINE  DE  SAINT-EXUPERY 

Présentation,  by  Didier  Daurat  —  Terre  des  Hommes,  préface,  spoken 
by  Saint-Exupéry  —  Terre  des  Hommes,  “Les  camarades,”  spoken  by 
François  Périer  —  L’homme  et  les  éléments,  spoken  by  Gérard  Philipe 
—  Vol  de  Nuit,  extraits  spoken  by  François  Périer  —  Pilote  de  Guerre, 
interpreted  by  Jean  Marchât,  Jacques  Mauclair  and  Marc  Cassot  — 
Adieu  à  Mermoz,  spoken  by  Saint-Exupéry. 

GMS-Disc  7067  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  with  text.  $5.95 

ARE  YOUR  STUDENTS  ENJOYING  BABAR? 

ALL  RECORDS  WITH  TEXT 

Based  on  the  celebrated  work  of  Jean  de  Brunhoff,  narrated  by  Francois 
Périer,  with  Jean  Desailly  and  other  fine  actors,  these  delightful  record¬ 
ings  of  Babar,  the  Little  Elephant  received  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque 
Académie  Charles  Cros 


Histoire  de  Babar 


Le  Petit  Eléphant. 

ALB  5000  (1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 
(1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 
(1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 
(1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 


ALB  5001 
ALB  5002 
ALB  5003 


Le  Voyage  de  Babar. 

Le  Roi  Babar. 

Babar  en  Famille.  - - -  --  -  *  . 

Babar  et  le  Père  Noël.  ALB  5004  (1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 
Babar  et  le  Professeur  Grifaton. 

ALB  5005  (1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 

Babar  et  ce  Coquin  d’Arthur. 

ALB  5006  (1-45  RPM  Ep  rec) 


with  Text 
with  Text 
with  Text 
with  Text 
with  Text 


$2.95 

$2.95 

$2.95 

$2.95 

$2.95 


with  Text  $2.95 
with  Text  $2.95 


Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Compiete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

PI  EASE  NOTE;  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of 
regardless  of  the  numher  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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«RADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS  °<i  Vâ.  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 

s;  c 


With  the  co-operation  of 

RTF 


RADIODIFFUSION- TELEVISION  FRANÇAISE  •  PARIS 

M;e  proudly  announce 

LE  FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS 

A 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  "LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  THE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE 

Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 

We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  period 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A 
SCHOOL  PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING 
THAT  THE  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  RETURNED  TO  US  FIVE  DA.YS  AFTER 
REGEIPT  OR  PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE.  At  lisK 

INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 

Additional  Texts  $2.95 


Goidsmitli  6 


Smith  S  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  «  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50« 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional.  ^ 
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EDITIONS  BORDAS 

COLLECTION  LITTÉRAIRE  LAGARDE  &  MICHARD 
Les  Grands  Auteurs  Français  du  Programme 

This  completely-revised  collection  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  teachers  of  French.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  surveys  of  French  literature  published.  Illustrated,  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  Illustrated  binding. 

•  Moyen  age  —  256  pp.  24  plates  $2.50 

•  XVI®  siècle,  256  pp.  24  plates  $2.50 

•  XVII®  siècle,  448  pp.  40  plates  $3.50 

•  XVIII®  siècle,  416  pp.  40  plates  $3.50 

•  XIX®  siècle,  576  pp.  64  plates  $4.25 

•  XX®  siècle,  640  pp.  64  plates  $4.95 

We  are  the  sole  distributors  of  this  collection  in  the  USA 

EDITIONS  HATIER 

LES  NOUVEAUX  CLASSIQUES  HATIER 

These  are  the  latest  and  most  complete  “classiques”  in  France. 
Their  main  features  are 

•  Numerous  footnotes  and  annotations 

•  Critical  review  on  the  author  and  his  work 

•  Topics  suitable  for  homework  and  class  discussion 

•  Bibliography  and  grammatical  index 

•  A  study  plan 

An  indispensable  aid  to  the  instructor  for  a  study  of  an  author  and 
his  work.  Full  catalogue  on  request 

Size  AVz  X  7  Price  40^  per  vol. 

NOUVEAU  DICTIONNAIRE  HATIER 

A  new,  completely-revised,  all  French  dictionary,  the  smaller,  less- 
expensive  counterpart  of  a  well-known  French  dictionary  at  less  than  half 
the  price  Price  $3.25 

All  of  the  above  less  school  discount  — 

Examination  Copies  —  less  50%  — 

May  be  returned  for  full  credit  if  not  satisfied 

Free  catalog  of  all  French  books  on  request  —  Dept.  H 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

610  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  20,  New  York 
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Parmi  les  plaisirs  de  la  vie . . . 

y  le  voyage 


INVITATION  AU  VOYAGE 

Edited  by  Helen  M.  Davison  &  Rita  Arthur  $4.75 

A  fascinating  tour  of  eight  major  French  provinces  is  offered  in 
this  exciting  new  intermediate  anthology.  Students  will  find  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  provinces  by  such  major  French  writers  as 
Maurois,  Romains,  Rostand,  Daudet,  and  Balzac.  40  pp.  of  photo¬ 
graphs;  11  maps. 

h — ■ 

ASPECTS  DE  LA  FRANCE 

By  Karl  G.  Bottke  &  Georges  J.  Joyaux  $4.25 

During  the  short  time  since  its  publication,  this  civilization  text  for  intermediate 
reading  or  conversation  courses  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  Such  aspects  of  present-day 
France  as  geography,  culture,  education,  industry,  and  government  are  covered  in  a 
factual  manner.  90  illustrations;  maps. 


^la  conversation 


BASIC  FRENCH:  An  Oral  Approach 

By  Bruce  H.  Maiuous  $5.50 

Stressing  the  oral  approach  throughout,  this  elementary  grammar 
effectively  promotes  conversational  ability  through  strong  emphasis 
on  vocabulary  and  pronunciation.  The  grammar  presented  is  prac¬ 
tical,  concentrating  on  principles  necessary  for  conversation.  Tapes 
available.  ^ 

I 

A  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR,  2nd  Ed. 

By  James  J.  Kearuey  &  Catheriue  Rita  Martiu  $4.25 

The  everyday  life  of  France  forms  the  basis  for  the  dialogues  of  this  popular  and 
practical  manual  of  conversation.  Principles  of  grammar  are  incorporated  into  the 
dialogues  so  that  the  text  serves  also  as  an  intermediate  review  of  grammar.  Tapes 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

College  Departmeut 

597  Fifth  Aveuue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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70,000  articles 
5,130  illustrations 
114  maps 


1962 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just  out! 


Special  Price  to 
Teachers  and  Schools 


75  net 


The  brand-new  Petit  Larousse 
“1962”  is  making  its  bow.  It 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor: 

1,814  full  pages  of 
text 

48  pages  in  color 


- JUST  OUT! 

MAUGER  I  WALL  CHARTS  20  -  x  27- 

24  pictures  of  complete  subjects  or  themes  printed  in  vivid  colors 
on  12  charts. 

Especially  priced  for  U.S.  Schools 
The  set  $18.50  net  (Retail  price  in  France  $24.50) 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  CHAFFURIN 


The  ideal  pocket  dictionary 

•  French-English— English-French 
•  Hard  Binding 

•  30,000  Entries  $1.75 


Write  for  complete  catalogs  of 
CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE,  LIVRE  DE  POCHE,  etc. 


THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  D.pt  fr  1. 


1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

“IF  IT’S  IN  FRENCH,  WE  HAVE  IT” 
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A  coordinated  set  of  materrals  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 

Designed  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  HASH  CARPS 

Two  sefs  as  illustrated: 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS: 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  ci 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back. 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARD! 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combinin 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 


No  English  used  In  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  directions  for  use, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  size  3'’'  x  b". 

List  price  per  set  $1.00. 


|r|iiiichs|^ng  uage  •  Workbpbks, 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Generous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  tœ 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  Englis 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teachei 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulan 
with  translations.  64  x  11"  pages.. 

Price  $1.00 


SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 


8986  Manchester  Ave.  C,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 


THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

EXAMINATION  ORDER  FORM  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEACHING  MATERIAL' 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


You  may  send  me  . .  complete  8et(s)  of 

trench  Teaching  Materials,  consisting  of  one  set 
French  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Phrase- 
.^“ds,  and  one  copy  of  the  workbook, 
j  étudie  le  français. 


examination  price 
Î2.00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  handlJ 
(List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  and  handlii 
WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  I  Will:  (a)  REMIT  $2.00  per  set; 
(b)  RETURN  the  set(s)  and  owe  you  nothing. 


(Not  more  than  three  sets  at  the  Examination  Price.) 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 
CITY  . . . 


POSITION 


ZONE 


STATE 


BEGINNING  FRENCH 

A  Cultural  Approach  —  3rd  Edition 

William  S.  Hendrix  and  Walter  Meiden, 

The  Ohio  State  University 

Meaningful,  interesting  reading  lessons  give  the  student  an 
insight  into  French  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  his 
reading  ability  and  conversation  skill.  Generous  all-French 
exercises  review  new  vocabulary  and  grammatical  principles. 
626  pages  1961  $6.25 

TAPES  to  accompany  BEGINNING  FRENCH  — 
Third  Edition 

Set  of  ten  dual-channel  tapes  $96.00  net 

READING  FRENCH  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Edward  M.  Stack, 

The  George  Washington  University 

Because  this  text  presents  the  essentials  of  French  grammar 
from  the  reader’s  point  of  view,  students  at  any  academic 
level  can  use  it  to  learn  to  read,  understand,  and  translate 
written  French.  Each  of  the  seventeen  lessons  includes  a 
concise  grammatical  exposition,  extensive  drills,  passages 
in  French,  a  footnote  vocabulary,  integrated  tests  on  tear- 
out  pages,  and  illustrations.  Instructor’s  Manual. 

255  pages  1957  Paper  covers  $3.50 

FRENCH  REVIEWED  FOR  COLLEGES 

Henry  A.  Grubbs,  Oberlin  College,  and  John  C.  Lapp, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Written  specifically  for  the  second-year  course,  this  text  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  review  of  elementary  grammar  plus  ad¬ 
ditional  instruction  which  will  help  the  student  in  further 
study.  Literary  passages  illustrate  grammatical  principles; 
exercises  provide  aural-oral  drill,  and  free  compositions 
stimulate  self-expression. 

262  pages  A  1956  Impression  $4.00 


BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK-  ATLANTA  •  CENEVaTlL  r  pALlAS -  PALO  ALTO 
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Aux  professeurs  de  français 

HACHETTE 

offre  une  gamme  complète  d’ouvrages  pour  tous  les  degrés 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

HAMEAU  •  Je  Lis,  Tu  Lis. 

MAUGER,  GOUGENHEIM  ®  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  I 
ROBIN  ET  BERGEAUD  •  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  Directe  Vol.  I 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

MAUGER  ®  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises 

Vol.  I,  n  and  rv 

MAUGER,  GOUGENHEIM  •  Le  Français  Elémentaire  Vol.  II 
ROBIN  &  BERGEAUD  •  Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  directe  Vol.  II 

COLLEGES 

MAUGER  ©  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises  Vol.  II  to  IV 

CASTEX  ET  SURER  •  Manuel  des  Etudes  littéraires  françaises 

LANSON  ET  TUFFRAU  ©  Manuel  illustré  d’Histoire  de  la  littérature 

française. 

Outre  ces  ouvrages  spécialement  préparés  pour  les  élèves  non  franco¬ 
phones,  HACHETTE  publie  de  nombreux  ouvrages  de  lecture,  grammaires 
et  dictionnaires. 

Spécimens  et  catalogues  disponibles  sur  demande  au 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 

ou  auprès  de  notre  Représentant  aux  U.S.A. 

1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 
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A  generic  approach  fo  French  literature: 

ASPECTS  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Edited  by  Robert  J.  Nelson,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Neal  Oxen- 
handler,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Four  major  genres — 
poetry,  fiction,  essay,  and  drama — form  the  basic  frame  of  this  anthology 
which  includes  complete,  unabridged  texts  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  English  introductions  and  essays  provide  a  critical  framework 
for  each  genre,  and  there  are  many  valuable  study  aids  included  with  the 
texts.  512  pages,  double  column,  $8.00 

Five  7967  paperback  editions: 

LES  GRANDS  SAVANTS  FRANÇAIS: 

lectures  scientifiques 

Edited  by  Louis  F.  Sas,  The  City  College  of  New  York.  Biographical 
sketches  and  excerpts  from  their  writings  introduce  the  leading  French  sci¬ 
entists  from  the  17th  centuiy  to  the  contemporary  period.  To  secure  va¬ 
riety  of  language,  the  selections  have  been  drawn  from  books,  periodicals, 
treatises,  lectures,  and  newspapers.  Among  the  scientists  represented  are 
Pascal,  Descartes,  Lavoisier,  Ampère,  Pasteur  and  the  Curies. 

264  pages,  $1.95 

NATIONALE  6 

By  Jean-Jacques  Bernard.  Edited  by  Alexander  Y.  Kroff  and  Karl  G.  Bott- 

ke,  both  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  five-act  play,  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  author’s  use  of  le  théâtre  du  silence,  provides  a  study  of 
youthful  idealism  against  a  back^ound  of  contemporary  middle-class  French 
society.  The  text  includes  a  discussion  of  Bernard’s  work  and  dramatic 
techniques,  illustrations  from  the  original  production,  and  an  inclusive  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  the  text.  190  pages,  $1.65 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  VERSE 

Edited  by  Joseph  S.  Galland  and  Roger  Cros.  In  this  anthology,  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  presented  126  favorite  poems,  the  main  works  of  seventeen  major 
poets.  The  selections  are  related  to  the  Romantic,  Parnassian,  and  Symbol¬ 
ist  schools,  and  each  poet  is  introduced  in  a  brief  essay.  351  pages,  $2.65 

MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
Representative  Selections  in  Modernized  Versions 
Edited  by  Thomas  R.  Palfrey,  Northwestern  University;  and  William  C. 
Holbrook,  Hampden-Sydney  College.  Written  for  use  in  survey  as  well  as 
more  specific  courses,  this  book  is  a  collection  of  representative  Medieval 
French  literature.  The  unit  headings  are:  Les  Chansons  de  geste,  Les  Ro¬ 
mans  courtois,  La  Poésie  lyrique,  La  Poésie  satirique,  allégorique, 
dactique.  Le  Théâtre,  and  Les  Prosateurs.  366  pages,  $2.65 

PETITE  ANTHOLOGIE:  poésies  françaises 
Edited  by  Thomas  R.  Palfrey,  Northwestern  University;  and  Samuel  F. 
Wm,  Indiana  University.  Fifty-five  well-known  poems,  simple  enough  for 
enjoyment  by  second-  and  third-year  students,  are  collected  in  this  anthol- 
ogy.  Selections  include  poetry  by  d’Orleans,  Villon,  Ronsard,  Lamartine, 
de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Musset,  Mallarmé,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  and  others. 

139  pages,  $1.65 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS.  INC. 

34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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Roll  in,  plug  in,  teach ...  any  language,  any  schoc 


Now,  tape  teaching  goes  mobile,  versatile,  flexible  .  .  . 
and  does  it  at  low  cost  with  RCA’s  new  Mobile  Teach¬ 
ing  Center.  This  completely  self-contained  unit  accom¬ 
modates  10  students  and  an  instructor,  can  be  used  in 
any  classroom.  It  is  priced  under  $1000. 

The  RCA  Mobile  Teaching  Center  is  a  full-function, 
listen-respond  system.  The  teacher  can  listen  to  and 
communicate  with  each  student,  or  the  entire  group. 
■Students  and  teacher  are  provided  with  one-piece  head¬ 
sets  with  a  built-in  amplifier  and  “close  talking”  micro¬ 
phone  that  will  not  disturb  others  using  the  unit.  There’s 
ample  space  in  the  cabinet  for  storing  headsets,  tapes 
and  lesson  materials. 

For  any  grade,  the  RCA  Mobile  Center  can  function  as 
the  basic  lab  system,  as  a  starter  unit  for  a  future  system. 


or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing  system.  Its  uses  ex 
beyond  languages  to  remedial  reading,  music,  dicta: 
speech  therapy  ...  to  any  subject  which  lends  itse 
tape  teaching. 


An  immediate  demonstration  involves  no  obliga 
To  arrange  one  or  to  get  full  information  on  thi 
markable  new  teaching  tool,  contact  your  RCA  Ed 
tional  Electronics  Dealer,  or  write  Radio  Corpora 
of  America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electro' 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Announcing  the  publication  of 
A-LM:  Level  Two— in  French, 
Gennan,  Italian,  Russian,  anti 
Spanish— for  use  this  fall  in  high 
school  classes.  Textbook  Bl  Test¬ 
ing  Program,  including  Tapes 
and  Answer  Booklets  ^  Practice 
Record  Sets  El  Teacher’s  Manual 
B  Classroom/Laboratory  Tapes  and  Records— a  full  program  for  effective 
continuation  of  the  audio-lingual  approach  in  A-LM:  Level  One  (now  in 
wide  use  throughout  the  nation),  with  emphasis  on  all  language  skills, 
providing  cultural  readings,  and  meeting  traditional  college  requirements 
as  well  as  the  “newer  goals  of  language  teaching.”  Levels  Three  and  Four 
will  be  published  in  1963. 

Write  now  for  sample  materials.  Level  One  samples  available  now;  Level 
Two  samples  available  April  1962. 

*  Trade  Mark 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  WORLD 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1 

441  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  8 

703  Browder  Street,  Dallas  21 

1855  Rollins  Road,  Burlingame,  California 
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RONALD  books  for  college  French  courses  . . . 

HIER  et  AUJOURD’HUI 

Premières  Lectures  Littéraires 

Selected  and  edited  by  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  University; 
and  Anne  Prioleau  Jones,  Lawrence  College 

This  beginning  reader  is  designed  for  second  or  third-semester  French 
courses.  The  sixteen  selections — representative  of  French  Literature  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present — reflect  the  flavor  of  the  language  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  Daudet,  Anatole  France,  Colette,  André  Gide,  etc. 
None  of  the  texts  is  simplified,  although  the  two  medieval  lais  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  modern  French.  The  book  provides  basic  biographical  and  crit¬ 
ical  information  and  explains  exceptional  language  usages.  Exercises  stim¬ 
ulate  student  thinking  and  furnish  a  basis  for  discussion.  1958.  168  pp. 

$3.00 

CONTES  à  LIRE  et  à  RACONTER 

Edited  by  Neal  Dow  and  Patrick  R.  Vincent 
— both  Duke  University 

Arranged  and  edited  for  the  maximum  integration  of  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  writing,  this  well-planned  anthology  combines  exer¬ 
cises  and  story  materials  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  student  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  being  read.  Running  questions  provide  a  controlled 
guide  insuring  comprehension  without  excessive  translation.  Sujets  de 
causeries  offer  topics  that  arise  naturally  from  the  stories.  The  English 
résumés  are  closely  attuned  to  the  language  and  vocabulary  of  the  stories. 
Book  includes  an  extensive  vocabulary.  1960.  286  pp.  $3.75 

A  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska:  and 
Charles  G.  Rowe,  Schreiner  institute 

Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline  and  composition,  this  popular  text 
book  provides  complete  coverage  of  grammar  and  idiom,  and  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  sound  and  interesting  exercises.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  grammatical  points,  oral  readings  of  passages  with  ques¬ 
tions,  English  to  French  compositions,  and  optional  translations  from 
French  to  English.  Oral-aural  exercises  accustom  the  student  to  the  basic 
patterns  of  French,  and  help  him  to  think  in  the  language.  Book  stresses 
irregular  verbs;  provides  an  abundance  of  material  for  conversation;  in¬ 
cludes  a  collection  of  paradigms.  2nd  Ed.,  1957.  335  pp.  $4.00 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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il  1962  Ed. 


nouveautés 

Petit  Larousse 


Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 


Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 


$5.25  Postpaid. 


LAROUSSE 


Vient  de  paraitre: 


DICTIONNAIRE 


des  proverbes,  sentences  et  maximes 
par  MAURICE  MALOUX 


Près  de  dix  années  ont  été  nécessaires  pour  réunir  la  docu¬ 
mentation.  Pittoresque  et  instructive  anthologie.  Méthode 
de  classement  originale  qui  permet  au  lecteur  de  trouver 
rapidement  les  textes  du  domaine  de  son  intérêt. 

/  volume  relié  pleine  toile  (13^  x  20  cm),  648  pages;  table 
,  ■  ■  ,  I -Li.- _ Vu.--  «a  nn 


analogique,  index,  bibliographie. 


DANS  LA  MEME  COLLECTION  DE  DICTIONNAIRES 
LAROUSSE: 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  LOCUTIONS  FRAN¬ 
ÇAISES  —  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  SYNONYMES  —  DIC¬ 
TIONNAIRE  ANALOGIQUE  —  DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTY¬ 
MOLOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ANCIEN  FRAN¬ 
ÇAIS 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Sole  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse  in  the  U.S.A. 


THE  TRENO  IN 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


The  simplicity  of  only  one  record-listen  switch 
allows  a  student  to  concentrate  on  learning; 
there  are  no  distracting  tape  reels  to  handle 
or  other  equipment  to  operate.  Students 
never  touch  the  tape.  Tape  Recorders,  Tape 
Cartridges,  and  electronics  are  placed  in  a 
Remote  Cabinet.  This  cabinet  is  designed 
for  easy  expansion  by  simply  adding  record¬ 
ing  positions. 


The  LinguaTRAINER  design  has  full  teach¬ 
ing  flexibility  for  individual  instruction,  for 
groups,  for  single  or  multiple  classes,  all  under 
easy  control  from  a  Teacher  Console.  For 
each  student  position  there  is  a  corresponding 
intercom  switch,  master  tape  selector,  and 
pilot  light.  These  are  arranged  according  to 
the  “seating  plan”  of  the  laboratory. 

^patents  pending 


Write  for  the  latest  information  on  the  LinguaTRAINER 
System  contained  in  the  new  1962  brochure  RL-6,  “The 
LinguaTRAINER,  First  in  Automatic  Remote  Control.” 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

192  Matsachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MastachuteUe 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  tnc. 
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Des  livres  qui  évoquent  la  France 
et  les  Français  contemporains- 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

An  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Poetry 

Edited  by  GERMAIISE  BRÉE^  University  of  Wisconsin 

Here  is  a  long-needed  introduction  to  modem  French  literature  that 
presents  advanced  students,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  opportunity  to 
study  important  but  often  inaccessible  works — and  the  ways  in  wnich 
they  relate  to  the  broader  cultural  framework.  One  hundred  selections 
from  thirty- three  of  France’s  greatest  literary  figures  are  organized  into 
four  chronological  periods.  February 

FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS,  Second  Edition 

Edited  by  CHARLES  CARLUT,  The  Ohio  State  University,  and 

GERMAIISE  BRÉE 

The  finest  writers  in  modern  France  introduce  their  culture  and  their  times 
with  characteristic  Gallic  spirit  and  style  in  this  text.  The  second  edition 
includes  new  selections  that  reflect  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
France  itself — touching  such  fields  as  education,  economics,  politics, 
literature,  the  theater.  March 

DIX  CONTES 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  FOTOS,  Purdue  University,  and  EDWARD 
P.  SHAWf  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Education 
at  Albany 

Ten  of  the  finest  French  short  stories  written  in  the  decade  after  World 
War  II  have  been  collected  in  this  unusual  text  for  intermediate  French 
classes.  The  stories,  nine  of  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  an 
American  textbook,  reflect  the  wide  range  of  style,  approach,  and  theme 
characterizing  the  intellectual  climate  that  paved  the  way  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  293  pages,  paper,  $2.75 

BEGINNING  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 

Edited  by  E,  E.  MILLIGAN  y  University  of  Wisconsin 

"This  text  book  represents  an  ambitious  undertaking  to  present  worthwhile 
material  at  the  elementary  level.  .  .  .  The  selections  are  extremely  well 
chosen  and  give  the  students  scientific  and  cultural  material  as  well  as 
an  introduction  to  important  French  writers.”  —  Hobart  Ryland,  The 
French  Review  326  pages,  paper,  $2.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

A  Division  of  The  Crowell-CoIIier  Publishing  Company 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 


Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  a  desire  to  improve  oral  proficiency  in 


FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN  RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty. 

First  and  second  year  courses  offered  in  all  five  languages. 

Complete  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  advanced  courses  in  Italian  and  Russian,  together  with  methods 
courses  for  prospective  and  practicing  teachers. 

First  term:  Jane  15  to  July  20 
Second  term:  July  23  to  August  25 

Applications  accepted  from  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  or  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  study. 

Completely  new  electronic  language  lab. 

Comfortable  surroundings  in  one  of  the  University’s  best  residences. 
Extensive  social  and  outdoor  activities  for  each  language  group. 


For  information  write: 

Luis  Fonseca,  Director 
Modern  Language  House 
University  of  Colorado 
Eoulder,  Colorado 
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Harper 
announces 
the  Second  Edition 


of 

A  LANGUAGE  TEACHER’ 

GUIDE 


Edmond  A.  Meras 


This  thorough,  practical  text  traces  the  evolution  of  for¬ 
eign-language  teaching  in  American  schools  and  examines 
the  teaching  methods  currently  in  use.  New  features  of  this 
edition  include  the  most  recent  material  available  about 
the  use  of  tape  recorders,  laboratories,  and  visual  aids. 

Approx.  376  pp.  $4.75 

“A  document  of  major  importance  for  those  interested  in 
the  art  and  science  of  modern  language  learning  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ”  The  French  Review 


Recently  Published 


A  COLLECTION 
OF  FRENCH  STORIES 

Edmond  A.  Meras  &  Fernand  Vial 


FIRST  YEAR  COLLEGE  FRENCH 

George  H.  Ball  &  Clarice  M.  Ball 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

and 

PAR  LES  GRANDS  AUTEURS 

Joseph  Palmeri 


Harper  &  Brothers  49  E.  33d  St.j  N.Y.  16j  N»Y. 
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Now  there  is  a  full 

French  Program  around  the  well-known 

Huebener  and  Neuschatz: 
PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANÇAIS? 

SECOND  EDITION 

and 

OUI,  JE  PARLE  FRANÇAIS! 


SECOND  EDITION 

THE  TEXTS 

Long  a  popular  and  basic  series  across  the 
country.  An  effective  and  proved  teaching 
instrument. 

THE 

RECORDS 

A  series  of  six  records  reproduces  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  first  twenty-two  les¬ 
sons  of  PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANÇAIS?  Con 
venient  to  handle,  these  seven-inch  33Vâ 
rpm  long-playing  disks  offer  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  voice  reproduction.  Pauses  for  student 
response  occur  throughout. 

THE  TAPES 

The  tape  recordings  of  both  texts  reproduce 
the  introductory  dialogues  of  other  readings 
of  the  Preliminary  Lessons,  and  most  of  the 

Devoirs  and  Lectures  of  the  regular  lessons. 

TEACHERS’ 
MANUALS 
AND  KEYS 

A  booklet  for  each  text  gives  answers  to  all 
exercises,  and  valuable  suggestions  for  teach¬ 
ing  each  lesson. 

D.  C,  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTON  16 

SALES  OFFICES:  ENGLEWOOD,  N.J.  CHICAGO  16  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 
ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1  LONDON  W'.C.  1  TORONTO  2-B 
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Metamorphoses  of  Hell:  The  Spiritual 
Quandary  in  “La  Chute” 


by  Charles  B.  Brockmann 

N 

JL  ^  EAR  THE  END  of  his  marathon  monologue,  Jean-Baptiste 
Clamence  explains  the  purpose  of  his  strange  confession: 

.  .  .  je  fabrique  un  portrait  qui  est  celui  de  tous  et  de  personne.  Un 
masque,  en  somme,  assez  semblable  à  ceux  du  carnaval,  à  la  fois  fidèles 
et  simplifiés,  et  devant  lesquels  on  se  dit:  "Tiens,  je  l’ai  rencontré,  celui- 
là!”  Quand  le  portrait  est  terminé,  comme  ce  soir,  je  le  montre,  plein 
de  désolation:  "Voilà,  hélas!  ce  que  je  suis.”  Le  réquisitoire  est  achevé. 
Mais,  du  même  coup,  le  portrait  que  je  tends  à  mes  contemporains 
devient  un  miroir.^ 

Thus  does  the  self-styled  “judge-penitent”  of  Albert  Camus’s  La  Chute 
utter  his  own  hypocrite  lecteur  to  his  fellows.  Here  is  a  Meursault  be¬ 
deviled  with  keenness  of  introspection  and  self-analysis  and  rendered 
volubly  articulate;  a  Rieux  gone  sour,  self-centered  and  phlegmatic;  a 
Sisyphus  who,  having  shrugged  and  shoved  aside  his  stone,  finds  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  consider  suicide.  Here,  in  brief,  is  Everyman  of 
the  Age  of  Analysis,  the  human  ego  agonizingly  conscious  of  its  own 
festering  presence  in  the  world,  feebly  conniving  at  its  own  perpetua¬ 
tion  in  a  universe  without  meaning,  in  a  time  when  once  again  Zeus 
has  died  and  Whirl  is  king. 

Clamence  is  despicable,  and  far  more  acutely  aware  of  it  than  any¬ 
one  else;  a  coward  who  details  his  cowardice  with  painstaking,  near- 
masochistic  candor;  a  sometime  sensualist,  poseur,  thief,  hypocrite,  liar 
—to  all  of  which  self-directed  charges  he  eagerly— even  proudly— pleads 
his  guilt,  observing  in  an  inversion  of  Christ’s  admonition  that  “il 
fallait  s’accabler  soi-même  pour  avoir  le  droit  de  juger  les  autres”  (p. 
159).  It  has  been  said  that  cynicism  is  ultimate  truth  minus  ultimate 
faith,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  discomforting,  savagely 
satirical  indictment  of  contemporary  man.  One  is  even  obliged  to  admit 
(thereby  compounding  the  irony)  that  Camus’s  character  is  in  some  wise 
a  rather  idealized  specimen:  he  has  the  virtue  of  basic  wholeness  and 
candor  in  his  confessional.  He  is  perceptive  enough  to  be  no  longer  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  weary  catalog  of  banal  clichés  through  which  the  mass 
of  his  fellows  yet  manage  to  delude  and  comfort  themselves,  unaware 

1  Albert  Camus,  La  Chute  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  pp.  161-162. 
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that  their  meanings  have  long  since  been  pulled  from  under  them.  The 
acuteness  of  his  perception  will  indeed  bring  him  back  to  something 
analogous  to  self-respect,  a  certain  authority  and  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  rest,  for  he  is  first  to  have  become  aware  of  the  real  human 
condition:  “  je  grandis,  très  cher,  je  grandis,  je  respire  librement, 
je  suis  sur  la  montagne,  la  plaine  s’étend  sous  mes  yeux.  Quelle  ivresse 
de  se  sentir  Dieu  le  père  et  de  distribuer  des  certificats  'définitifs  de 
mauvaise  vie  et  mœurs”  (p.  165). 

The  setting  is  that  of  the  wilderness  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan. 
But  there  is  no  Christ,  no  Satan— only  Jean-Baptiste  clamoring  in  the 
wilderness  his  version  of  the  absurd  predicament:  guilt  without  a  God, 
damnation  with  no  hope  for  salvation,  a  Fall  without  a  Redeemer,  of¬ 
fering  to  each  man  a  voice  for  his  guilt  and  the  pallid  fraternity  of 
sharing  it.  Among  his  fellows  Jean-Baptiste  will  enjoy  a  certain  pre¬ 
eminence,  for  he,  more  precocious  than  the  rest,  has  emerged  from  the 
golden  fog  of  their  beguilement  with  defunct  ideologies  and  dead  sys¬ 
tems  into  an  awareness  of  the  basic  futility  of  a  world  where  all  powers 
wane,  all  pleasures  cloy,  and  each  man  must  die  alone. 

The  threefold  temptation  of  Christ  (Mt  4:1-11,  Lk  4:1-13)  serves  also 
as  focus  for  Dostoevski’s  “Legend  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,”  the  power¬ 
ful  passage  from  The  Brothers  Karamazov  in  which,  through  Ivan,  Do¬ 
stoevski  makes  his  eloquent,  impassioned  indictment  of  the  established 
Church.  Here  the  Church  is  seen  to  have  yielded  in  practice  to  the 
temptations  (to  miracle,  mystery  and  authority)  where  Christ  had  held 
fast,  offering  to  its  adherents  the  very  comforts  of  Satan’s  lures.  The 
Christ  image  of  the  Legend  and  the  character  of  Clamence  in  La  Chute, 
both  unforgettable  creations,  emerge  almost  as  contradictions  of  each 
other.  Dostoevski’s  Christ  utters  not  one  word  during  the  entire  Legend; 
he  becomes  known  only  through  the  Inquisitor’s  reaction  to  his  pres¬ 
ence.  La  Chute  in  its  entirety  is  Jean-Baptiste’s  monologue,  yet  one  has 
the  sure  feeling  that  each  would  thoroughly  understand  the  other. 
Whence  the  near-diametric  differences? 

One  key  lies  in  the  word  freedom,  and  of  the  far-reaching  significance 
of  that  word  both  Dostoevski  and  Camus  seem  to  have  had  eminently 
clear  understanding.  Dostoevski’s  ecclesiastic,  far  more  eager  for  the 
physical  perpetuation  of  a  system  than  for  the  promulgation  of  Christ’s 
mystical  Kingdom,  knew  well  that  people  didn’t  want  the  sort  of  free¬ 
dom  Christ  proffered  them,  since  it  ran  directly  counter  to  all  consi¬ 
derations  of  self-preservation.  What  man  craved  in  a  world  already  more 
harsh  than  he  could  bear  was  the  magic  of  stones  become  bread,  the 
consolation  of  soporific  incantations  which  forgave,  the  refuge  of  an 
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authority  which  relieved  him  of  the  awful  burden  of  moral  decision. 
Those  cravings,  for  the  veritable  opposites  of  true  freedom,  the  Church 
girded  itself  to  assuage. 

Clamence  too  knows  the  dangers  inherent  in  Christ’s  freedom; 

Autrefois^  je  n’avais  que  la  liberté  à  la  bouche.  .  .  .  J’assenais  ce 
maître  mot  à  quiconque  me  contredisait,  je  l’avais  mis  au  service  de 
mes  désirs  et  de  ma  puissance.  ...  il  m’est  arrivé  .  .  .  jugez  de  ma 
naïveté,  de  la  défendre  deux  ou  trois  fois,  sans  aller  sans  doute  jusqu’à 
mourir  pour  elle,  mais  en  prenant  quelques  risques.  .  .  .  je  ne  savais  pas 
ce  que  je  faisais.  Je  ne  savais  pas  que  la  liberté  n’est  pas  une  récom¬ 
pense,  ni  une  décoration.  .  .  .  Oh!  non,  c’est  une  corvée,  au  contraire, 
et  une  course  de  fond,  bien  solitaire,  bien  exténuante.  .  .  .  Au  bout  de 
toute  liberté  il  y  a  une  sentence;  voilà  pourquoi  la  liberté  est  trop 
lourde  à  porter,  surtout  lorsqu’on  souffre  de  fièvre,  ou  qu’on  a  de  la 
peine,  ou  qu’on  n’aime  personne,  (pp.  153-154) 

That  a  Christ  should  suffer  death  for  the  sake  of  such  freedom  is  not 
beyond  Clamence’s  comprehension,  but  for  himself  he  quickly  rejects 
any  such  consideration:  ‘‘[Je  ne  suis  pas]  chrétien  pour  un  sou,  bien 
que  j’aie  de  l’amitié  pour  le  premier  d’entre  eux.  Mais  sur  les  ponts 
de  Paris,  j’ai  appris  moi  aussi  que  j’avais  peur  de  la  liberté.  Vive  donc 
le  maître,  quel  qu’il  soit,  pour  remplacer  la  loi  du  ciel”  (p,  157).  One 
is  reminded  of  La  Fontaine’s  fable:  the  most  wretched  of  men  are  most 
reluctant  to  take  leave  of  the  life  they  find  intolerable,  while  the  ardent 
believer  in  life’s  worth  may  die  willingly  in  the  cause  he  believes.  And 
the  ineluctable  price  of  the  kind  of  freedom  which  both  Dostoevski’s 
Inquisitor  and  Camus’s  Clamence  understand  is  a  sort  of  death,  apt  to 
be  far  more  protracted  and  more  painful  in  its  nature  than  mere  phys¬ 
ical  cessation.  Clamence  will  not  pay  that  price.  Nothing  is  certain  any¬ 
more.  God  is  out  of  style  and  the  world  has  lost  its  meaning.  And 
Clamence,  like  the  characters  of  Samuel  Beckett,  seems  at  times  a  little 
piqued  with  God  for  having  ceased  to  exist. 

Here,  as  in  other  of  his  writings  commenting  on  religion,  Camus 
makes  no  particular  distinction  between  Christianity  as  the  organized 
Church  and  Christianity  as  the  mystical  Kingdom,  and  in  this  he  may 
be  thoroughly  justified,  since  it  is  ever  the  wont  of  the  former  to  iden¬ 
tify  itself  de  jure  with  the  latter.  With  Dostoevski  the  distinction,  though 
implicit,  is  manifestly  clear.  Dostoevski  was  the  true  believer  attacking 
from  within,  Camus  the  rational  observer  criticizing  from  tangible  man¬ 
ifestations.  Both  could  see  the  obvious  failure  of  the  Church  to  be  what 
it  proclaims  itself  to  be  or  to  follow  the  example  of  its  Lord.  But  Do- 
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stoevski  had  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  vast  disparity  that  can  exist 
between  “Christian”  and  “Christendom.”  Camus,  appraising  only  the 
palpable  evidence  of  the  workings  of  the  Church  in  today’s  world,  found 
the  Church  woefully  far  from  being  the  answer  to  its  problems.  In 
“L’Incroyant  et  les  Chrétiens,”^  he  charges  the  champions  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  particularly  the  theologians  and  scholars  among  them,  with  too 
much  theorizing,  not  enough  practical  application  of  the  faith.  “Je  ne 
puis  parler  que  de  ce  que  je  sais,”  he  wrote  to  the  Dominicans,  and 
Clamence  is  his  representation  of  man— the  individual,  visible  burgeon¬ 
ing  of  two  millenia  of  the  Church  Triumphant:  man  persuaded  of  his 
total  depravity,  of  inescapable  and  all-pervading  guilt,  for  whom  any 
notion  of  salvation  had  become  a  lost  and  preposterous  illusion. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  said  that  the  greatest  threat  to  Christianity  is 
not  the  attack  of  intelligent  critics  from  without,  but  the  “un-faith”  of 
its  own  adherents.  The  matter  of  faith  per  se  is  outside  the  province  of 
direct  consideration  here  except  for  two  items:  first,  Clamence  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  brilliant  depiction  of  the  ultimate  in  “un-faith”;  second,  Camus’s 
entire  appraisal  of  Christianity  (even  though  he  confines  himself  to  the 
Roman  Church)  is  a  legitimate  one  on  grounds  of  this  “un-faith.” 
Clamence’s  attempted  projection  of  the  universal  guilt  to  Christ  (pp. 
130-131)  is  not  Camus’s;  it  is  only  a  part  of  Camus’s  estimate  of  what 
modern  man  has  done  and  is  doing  to  himself  under  the  ecclesiastical 
aegis.  Dostoevski  was  passionately  concerned  about  the  pre-emption  and 
abuse  of  power,  the  perversion  of  the  very  heart  of  Christ’s  Way  in  the 
interest  of  temporal  affluence.  But  the  Church  which  Dostoevski  at¬ 
tacked  has,  in  Camus’s  time,  lost  even  the  virility  of  forthright  inquisi¬ 
tion.  Now  God  is  dead  and  all  His  system  with  Him.  The  Titans  have 
perished,  this  time  by  attrition,  and  no  new  candidates  offer  to  take 
their  place.  Clamence  would  like  to  drag  the  flame  that  embarrasses 
him  back  to  Olympus. 

Dante’s  HelD  is  a  marvel  of  mathematical,  architectural,  and  moral 
symmetry.  There  is  nothing  nebulous,  metaphysical,  or  ambiguous  about 
it.  Offenses  against  divine  order  are  weighed  in  terms  of  intemperance, 
violence,  and  fraud  and  are  dealt  with  accordingly,  and  at  the  bottom, 
his  lower  parts  frozen  fast  in  Cocytus,  reigns  a  three-headed  Lucifer,  the 
infernal  antithesis  of  the  three  attributes  of  divinity:  wrath  opposed  to 

2  Albert  Camus,  Actuelles  I  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1950),  pp.  211-219. 

3  The  seemingly  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  terms  hell  and  heaven  appear  some¬ 
times  capitalized,  sometimes  in  lower  case,  is  intentional,  and  is  governed  in  each 
instance  by  the  context.  During  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  terms  will  be  seen 
to  move  in  overall  aspect  from  the  clearly  nominal  to  the  almost  adverbial. 
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love,  impotence  to  power,  ignorance  to  omniscience.  That  Dante,  within 
the  orthodox  theology  of  his  time,  should  have  accomplished  so  com¬ 
plex  a  creation  with  such  consummate  artistry  is  one  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  marvels  of  our  culture. 

With  all  the  ills  and  hardships  that  beset  pre-Renaissance  man,  there 
was  at  least  one  great  consolation;  Hell  was  a  place,  fixed  and  contained. 
Heaven  another.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing  both  establish¬ 
ments  were  quite  clear,  their  dimensions  apt  to  be  more  familiar  to  him 
than  the  land  just  beyond  the  horizon.  But  in  the  six  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  since  the  Florentine’s  vision  man  has  come  in  for  a  number  of 
shocks:  Copernicus  and  his  followers  removed  him  from  the  center  of 
cosmic  concern  to  a  relatively  obscure  spot  on  the  periphery  of  a  rather 
modest  galaxy;  neither  Vesalius  nor  his  successors  could  locate  Luz,  the 
fabled  “resurrection  bone,”  nor  were  they  successful  in  isolating  the 
soul;  concepts  of  “up”  and  “down”  lost  all  validity.  Heaven  itself  was 
no  longer  certain.  But  though  its  nature  and  dimensions  have  shifted 
radically.  Hell  is  most  assuredly  still  with  us. 

“Hell  is  oneself.  Hell  is  alone,  the  other  figures  in  it  merely  projec¬ 
tions,”^  observes  Edward  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party,  and  there¬ 
in  lies  a  second  key  to  Clamence’s  dilemma.  Clamence’s  long  vomit  of 
words  points  up  the  fact  that  he  is  very  much  alone,  and  his  Mexico- 
City  in  Amsterdam  is  not  vastly  unlike  the  hellish  cubicle  of  Sartre’s 
Huis  clos.  Neither  he  nor  the  characters  in  Sartre  have  had  much  traf¬ 
fic  with  love.  Sex,  yes— in  various  sorts  of  philandering;  sentiment,  per¬ 
haps— at  least  until  one  wearies  of  it.  But  the  sort  of  love  that  aspires 
to  identification  with  something  other  than  oneself,  represented  for 
Dante  by  the  image  of  Beatrice  and  in  Goethe  by  Margaret’s  love  for 
Faust,  smacks  too  much  of  the  peril  implicit  in  Dostoevski’s  freedom, 
of  another  sort  of  agony  and  death,  of  myths  no  longer  valid,  of  almost 
certain  condemnation,  and  of  very  possible  madness.  “To  die  unto  one¬ 
self  that  one  may  live ...”  Again  Clamence  could  apprehend  the  con¬ 
cept  intellectually,  but  any  personal  involvement  in  such  folly  would 
be  unthinkable.  Clamence  entertains  no  notion  of  being  possessed  of 
love.  With  him  it  is  rather  a  sort  of  dilettantism,  a  passe-temps  in  the 
interest  of  occasional  relief  from  ennui:  “Je  cherchai  .  .  .  l’amour  promis 
par  les  livres,  et  que  je  n’avais  jamais  rencontré  dans  la  vie.  Mais  je 
manquais  d’entraînement.  Il  y  avait  plus  de  trente  ans  que  je  m’aimais 
exclusivement”  (p.  117).  William  Blake’s  transcendent  challenge;  “Lit¬ 
tle  creature,  form’d  of  joy  and  mirth,/  Go,  love  without  the  help  of 

4  T.  S.  Eliot,  The  Complete  Poems  and  Plays  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1952), 
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anything  on  earthi”  (Gnomic  Verses,  XXI)  would  seem  to  Clamence  a 
ghastly  recommendation,  if  indeed  it  made  sense  to  him  at  all.  And  in 
another  context,  speaking  of  love,  Clamence  says:  “L’homme  est  ainsi, 
cher  monsieur,  il  a  deux  faces:  il  ne  peut  pas  aimer  sans  s’aimer’’  (p. 
41).  Again  an  ironie  twist  of  Scripture,  this  time  of  the  “first  and  great¬ 
est  commandment,’’  and  again  a  paradox,  but  a  very  human  one:  self¬ 
revulsion  inheres  in  nearly  everything  Clamence  says,  yet  he  fancies  the 
attachment  love.  But  as  true  freedom  lies  only  beyond  the  very  real 
menace  of  personal  annihilation,  so  true  love®  courts  personal  anonym¬ 
ity.  Neither  idea  is  tolerable  to  Clamence,  whose  view  of  total  reality 
is  sorely  curtailed  by  his  own  id.  There  is  no  voice  from  Heaven  to 
answer  his  tacit  plea  for  an  identity.  He  clings  with  all  his  strength  to 
his  own  tiny  essence,  for  it  is  all  he  has.  Never  would  it  occur  to  him 
to  perform  some  act  on  the  sheer  chance  that  there  might  be  something 
greater  beyond,  or  to  run  any  purely  gratuitous  risk.  He  has,  as  a  part 
of  his  role  of  existing,  performed  certain  self-conscious  good  deeds  in 
the  past,  but  never  at  much  cost  to  himself  or  without  the  calculated 
intent  of  thereby  raising  himself  in  his  own  esteem  or  in  others’  eyes. 
This,  and  he  knows  it  quite  well,  is  not  love.  And  so  the  laughter  con¬ 
tinues  to  pursue  him. 

Paul  Tillich,  in  The  Courage  to  Be,  speaks  of  the  “acceptance  of  the 
unacceptable,’’  by  which  he  implies  that  the  most  difficult  “leap  of  faith’’ 
required  of  contemporary  man  is  to  the  belief  that,  though  he  perceives 
himself  as  vile,  though  he  knows  himself  wholly  unworthy  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  realm  of  the  divine,  yet  must  he  “accept  his  acceptance’’ 
into  that  realm.  In  other  words,  the  core  of  Clamence’s  problem  is  not 
whether  he  can  believe  in  God,  but  whether  he  could  really  persuade 
himself  that  there  is  still  a  God  who  can  believe  in  him.  This  “accept¬ 
ance  of  one’s  acceptance’’  is  not  a  simple  movement  of  the  reason  or  of 
the  will,  even  for  him  who  might  yearn  above  all  things  to  make  it.  One 
goes  so  far,  and  when  one  can  go  no  farther  one  waits,  submissive,  and 
the  initiative  is  taken  from  outside.^  And  again  we  have  come  to  the 

5  Here  understood  as  a  force  which  thoroughly  permeates  and  involves  the  whole 
being  and  consists  of  a  sort  of  “kinetic  equilibrium”  of  philos,  caritas,  eras,  and 
agàpe.  It  is  the  last  aspect,  that  of  agape,  which  brought  Christ  to  accept  the  death 
of  the  Cross,  and  it  is  the  dim  apprehension  of  this  aspect  which  renders  whole 
love  so  unthinkable  to  Clamence,  in  that  it  threatens  the  ego. 

6  Here  it  seems  pertinent  to  give  a  nutshell  version  of  the  understanding  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  which  these  considerations  are  predicated:  Freedom-specifically  the  un¬ 
avoidable  freedom  to  make  his  own  moral  choices— was  the  blessing  and  burden 
Christ  thrust  upon  mankind.  Man  may  or  may  not  will  to  subordinate  his  own  will 
to  an  infinite  Will.  In  the  last  analysis  there  are  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who. 
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frontier  of  our  province.  Clamence  is  in  quite  another  dimension;  such 
talk  would  be  less  than  meaningful  to  him. 

“Heaven,”  says  Shaw’s  Don  Juan,  “is  the  home  of  the  masters  of 
reality:  that  is  why  I  am  going  thither.”  To  which  Ana  replies,  “Thank 
you:  I  am  going  to  heaven  for  happiness.  I  have  had  quite  enough  of 
reality  on  earth.”  The  jeu  de  mots  will  serve  to  introduce  a  fourth  key 
to  the  predicament  of  Clamence:  the  dual  nature  of  reality  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  C.  S.  Lewis’s  The  Great  Divorce.  The  title  is  a  succinct, 
tongue-in-cheek  refutation  of  Blake’s  notion  of  the  marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  the  allegory  develops  in  line  with  George  Macdonald’s 
admonition  that  “there  is  no  Heaven  with  a  little  Hell  in  it.” 

With  Lewis,  the  lower-case  “real”  and  “reality”  refer  to  things  tan¬ 
gible,  material,  and  finite;  the  upper-case  “Real”  and  “Reality”  to  the 
ultimate  verities  of  creation.  In  The  Great  Divorce,  as  in  other  works, 
Lewis  attempts  to  give,  by  restatement  in  fresh  and  imaginative  terms, 
a  new  vigor  and  a  contemporary  application  to  the  very  values  whose 
demise  have  made  the  world  an  alien  land  for  Clamence.  Even  the 
grass  of  Lewis’s  Real  heaven,  velvet  beneath  the  footsteps  of  the  blessed, 
becomes  as  knives  to  the  feet  of  the  damned,  and  Hell  itself,  which 
loomed  so  large  to  earthlings,  shrivels  in  the  light  of  Reality  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  worm’s  burrow  in  the  turf.  As  with  Shaw,  the  damned 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  remain  in  hell  or  to  return  there.  It  is  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice,  their  own  affinity.  It  is  simply  that  Reality 
is  more  than  they  can  bear.  With  Lewis,  as  with  Shaw,  heaven  is  less 
a  place  than  a  way  and  a  point  of  view: 

For  a  damned  soul  is  nearly  nothing:  it  is  shrunk,  shut  up  in  itself. 
Good  beats  upon  the  damned  incessantly  as  sound  waves  beat  on  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  but  they  cannot  receive  it.  Their  fists  are  clenched, 
their  eyes  are  fast  shut.  First  they  will  not,  in  the  end  they  cannot,  open 
their  hands  for  gifts,  or  their  mouths  for  food,  or  their  eyes  to  see."^ 

And  what,  in  the  end,  will  Earth  be  found  to  have  been?  For  some, 
according  to  Lewis,  it  shall  have  been  all  along  the  lower  reach  of 
heaven;  for  others  it  was  always  hell.  “Hell,”  Juan  tells  Ana,  “is  a  city 
much  like  Seville.” 

after  a  Faustian  rebellion,  are  brought  to  the  point  of  saying,  with  finality:  Thy 
will  be  done;  and  those  to  whom  God,  after  near-infinite  patience,  finally  says:  Thy 
will  be  done!  The  difference  is  ultimate  heaven  and  ultimate  hell.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  more  moving  account  of  this  rebellion  and  surrender  than  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son’s  “The  Hound  of  Heaven.” 

7  C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Great  Divorce  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1958),  p.  127. 
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Or  Paris.  Or  Amsterdam.  At  all  events  it  shrinks  at  last  into  some¬ 
thing  quite  small,  rather  like  Jean-Baptiste’s  “little-ease,”  scarcely  big 
enough  for  one.  Jean-Baptiste  will  continue  yet  a  little  while  to  play 
at  exercising  dominion  over  his  phantom  empire— gently,  compassion¬ 
ately,  and  above  all  garrulously— much  as  the  “philanthropic,”  tuxedo- 
clad  Devil  hosts  the  hell  in  Shaw’s  play.  But  though  he  occasionally 
takes  a  certain  wan  pleasure  in  likening  himself  to  Satan,  Clamence  is 
by  no  means  the  master  of  self-delusion  that  Shaw’s  Devil  is.  As  Shaw 
wrote,  the  truly  damned  are  those  who  are  happy  in  hell,  and  Clamence 
is  far  from  happy.  The  mocking  laughter  will  still  be  there  whenever 
he  stops  talking.  If  that  persistent,  maddening  laughter— that  laughter 
which  never  fails  for  long  to  assure  him  of  the  fatuousness  or  falsity  of 
each  new  pose— should  ever  cease  entirely  to  pursue  him,  then  Jean-Bap¬ 
tiste  Clamence,  and  his  semblables  with  him,  would  indeed  be  lost. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 


Claudel,  poète  en  prose 


par  Renée  Riese  Hubert 

1  -TA  PLUPART  DES  POEMES  en  prose  de  Claudel  figurent  dans 
une  de  ses  premières  œuvres.  Connaissance  de  l’Est.  Les  soixante  textes 
composant  le  volume  présentent  une  extraordinaire  variété.  Certains 
d’entre  eux,  comme  “Proposition  sur  la  lumière,”  “Sur  la  ceirvelle,”  “Ça 
est  là,”  “Signe  de  la  religion,”  sont  plutôt  des  suites  de  réflexions  s’ap¬ 
parentant  à  l’essai.  Malgré  la  présence  d’analogies  poétiques,  Claudel 
tend  à  subordonner  la  poésie  à  des  considérations  d’ordre  philosophique 
ou  scientifique. 

D’autres  textes  comme  “L’Echo  dans  la  forêt,”  “Le  Cocotier,”  “Pa¬ 
gode,”  “Jardins”  sont  en  premier  lieu  descriptifs.  Claudel  explore  un 
monde  encore  inconnu,  cherchant  à  découvrir  des  paysages,  des  coutumes 
et  des  rites.  Bien  entendu,  il  ne  s’agit  point  d’un  reportage  fidèle  et  dé¬ 
taillé,  car  ses  descriptions  s’accompagnent  d’un  effort  conscient  d’éten¬ 
dre,  par  l’intermédiaire  de  tel  arbre  ou  de  tel  bâtiment,  le  décor,  le 
champ  de  vision  et  de  les  faire  durer.  La  démarche  de  Claudel  dans  ces 
textes  n’est  jamais  simple,  raisonnements  discursifs  et  descriptions  s’en¬ 
chaînant  grâce  à  une  démarche  essentiellement  poétique.  Dans  “Pagode,” 
le  poète  décrit  son  arrivée,  puis  le  bâtiment  lui-même: 

Il  faut  d’abord  parler  de  la  Pagode  proprement  dite. 

Elle  se  compose  de  trois  cours  et  de  trois  temples,  flanqués  de  cha¬ 
pelles  accessoires  et  de  dépendances. 

Une  page  plus  loin,  en  s’appuyant  sur  ses  observations  préalables,  le 
poète  s’efforce  de  définir  le  caractère  du  temple  bouddhique.  Plutôt  que 
d’atteindre  à  un  absolu,  la  fonction  religieuse  de  ce  temple  est  de  créer 
un  ordre,  une  harmonie  capable  d’inclure  dans  son  élan  ce  qui  appar¬ 
tient  à  la  terre.  Claudel,  ce  poète  qui  n’isole  jamais  un  aspect  de  l’uni¬ 
vers  et  de  la  création,  n’en  dégage  pas  seulement  l’esprit  religieux,  il 
abstrait  aussi  ses  lois  architecturales:  De  meme  que  la  Pagode  exprime 
par  son  système  de  cours  et  d’édifices  l’étendue  et  les  dimensions  de  l’es¬ 
pace,  la  tour  en  est  la  hauteur.”  Et  quand  il  termine  ce  long  poème 
par:  “Je  n’ai  pas  autre  chose  à  dire  de  la  Pagode.  Je  ne  sais  comment 
on  la  nomme”-il  abandonne  un  objet  dorénavant  connu  tout  en  se  dis¬ 
pensant  de  le  nommer,  c’est-à-dire  de  distinguer  ce  temple  particulier 
des  autres,  et  il  parvient  ainsi  à  exprimer  et  l’universalité  de  la  Pagode 
et  son  caractère  ineffable. 

Vers  le  milieu  du  même  recueil  se  place  un  texte  unique  dans  son 
genre,  car  le  poète  y  raconte  une  vieille  légende  au  lieu  de  rapporter 
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les  expériences  qu’il  a  lui-même  subies:  “Et  je  me  souviens  de  l’histoire 
du  fondeur.’’  Malgré  la  pauvreté  des  descriptions,  “La  Cloche’’  se  rat¬ 
tache  à  certaines  pages  telles  que  “Le  Jour  de  la  fête-de-tous-les-fleuves’’ 
ou  “Fête  des  morts  le  septième  mois,"  où  se  manifeste  également  le  désir 
de  pénétrer  le  sens  des  rites  et  des  mythes  symboliques,  de  ne  pas  s’ar¬ 
rêter  au  geste.  Alors  qu’ailleurs  Claudel  ne  fait  que  pressentir  ou  évo¬ 
quer  le  passé  à  travers  les  offrandes  d’un  présent  palpable,  il  lui  accorde 
ici  une  toute  autre  dimension,  rendant  concrète  et  presque  tangible  la 
notion  de  durée  qui  affleure  partout  dans  le  recueil.  En  outre,  il  exprime 
la  conscience  de  l’acte  créateur,  un  des  grands  thèmes  de  ses  Odes.  L’hé¬ 
ritage  du  passé  se  rattache  donc  aux  créations  à  venir  et  les  vieilles  lé¬ 
gendes  de  l’Est  à  la  poésie  occidentale,  puisque  le  fondeur  a  voulu: 
”...  recueillir  l’âme  et  le  bruit  entier  de  la  Terre  nourricière  et  pro¬ 
ductrice,  et  ramasser  dans  un  seul  coup  de  tonnerre  la  plénitude  de 
tout  son.”  La  cloche  englobant  la  libération  et  l’emprisonnement,  la 
mort  et  la  naissance,  le  silence  et  la  musique  se  fêlera  bientôt.  Et  tout 
retombera  dans  la  dualité,  dualité  qui  joue  un  rôle  si  important  à  tra¬ 
vers  toute  l’œuvre  claudélienne  et  en  particulier  dans  l’Annonce  faite 
à  Marie. 

Dans  d’autres  poèmes  s’affirme  avant  tout  le  caractère  lyrique:  “Disso¬ 
lution,”  “Pensée  en  mer,”  “Terre  vue  de  la  mer,”  “Octobre.”  Le  poète 
affronte  la  nature  tantôt  avec  une  mélancolie  résignée,  tantôt  ivre  de 
la  plenitude  qui  s  offre  à  lui,  tantôt  angoissé  de  la  mort  qu’il  pressent: 
La  douleur  est  1  été  et  dans  la  fleur  de  la  vie  l’épanouissement  de 
la  mort”  (“Tristesse  de  l’eau”).  Il  cherche  la  commune  mesure  entre 
l’homme  et  le  vaste  océan,  l’immense  montagne,  le  ciel  du  grand  midi, 
sentiments,  épanchements  et  attitudes  évoqués  à  grande  haleine  dans 
Partage  de  midi.  Toujours  solitaire,  il  éprouve  parfois  amèrement  la 
distance  qui  le  sépare  de  tout  et  parfois  il  se  sent  le  nœud  vivant,  vi¬ 
brant  où  se  rejoignent  les  éléments  de  la  nature,  du  monde: 

Ou,  renversant  mes  mains  autour  de  ma  bouche,  'je  crie  des  noms’  le 
mot  d’abord  meurt,  puis  le  son;  et,  le  sens  seul  ayant  atteint  les  oreilles 
de  quelqu  un,  il  se  tourne  de  cote  et  d’autre,  comme  celui  qui  s’entend 
appeler  en  rêve  s’efforce  de  rompre  le  lien.  (“La  Mer  supérieure”) 

Aucune  période  dans  le  branle  des  astres  qui  ne  soit  combinée  à  notre 
assentiment,  ni  dessein  noue  par  le  concert  des  mondes  auquel  nous  ne 
soyons  intéressés!  Aucune  étoile  dénoncée  par  le  microscope  sur  la  glace 
photographique  à  laquelle  je  ne  sois  négatif.  (“La  Lampe  et  la  cloche”) 

La  variété  même  des  poèmes  soulève  forcément  le  problème  de  l’unité 
du  recueil.  Comme  l’indique  le  titre,  le  poète  se  propose  de  connaître 
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un  continent,  une  civilisation;  ou,  selon  le  fameux  jeu  de  mots  de  l’Art 
poétique,  de  faire  émaner  la  co-naissance  du  poète  et  du  monde.  Il  serait 
tout  aussi  faux  de  faire  découler  l’unité  de  Connaissance  de  l’Est  d’une 
vision  de  l’est  que  celle  des  Petits  Poèmes  en  prose  d’une  vision  de  Paris. 
Ces  lieux  servent  de  pierre  de  touche  plutôt  que  d’objet.  Bien  des  poèmes 
n’offrent  aucun  rapport  palpable  avec  la  Chine  et  le  Japon  et  leur  pré¬ 
sence  dans  le  recueil  s’explique  par  la  date  ou  le  lieu  de  leur  composi¬ 
tion.  L’emprise  sur  le  poète  d’une  ville,  d’un  peuple  inconnu  alterne 
avec  l’expansion  du  moi  poétique  à  travers  l’infini  de  la  mer,  du  ciel 
et  des  heures.  Aussi  le  thème  du  voyage  et  du  voyageur  apparaît-il  cons¬ 
tamment  dans  le  recueil.  Le  poète  est  poussé  par  cette  mobilité  carac¬ 
téristique  de  certains  personnages  de  l’Echange  et  de  Partage  de  midi, 
soit  qu’il  vienne  d’atteindre  un  nouveau  lieu  d’observation,  soit  qu’il 
évoque  le  parcours  ou  l’exploration  d’une  rue,  d’une  ville: 

Et  je  marche,  je  marche,  je  marche!  Chacun  renferme  en  soi  le  prin¬ 
cipe  autonome  de  son  déplacement  par  quoi  l’homme  se  rend  vers  sa 
nourriture  et  son  travail.  Pour  moi,  le  mouvement  égal  de  mes  jambes 
me  sert  à  mesurer  la  force  de  plus  subtils  appels.  (“Le  Promeneur”) 

A  l’homme  en  marche  s’offre  d’abord  un  monde  dont  les  éléments 
souvent  fragmentaires  présentent  des  disproportions  déconcertantes.  11 
est  soumis  au  changement  du  temps  plus  qu’aux  métamorphoses  de  l’es¬ 
pace.  Alors  que  le  promeneur  voudrait  saisir  le  pays  qu’il  parcourt,  le 
passage  rapide  des  heures  l’accable  et  s’acharne  à  lui  arracher  ses  dé¬ 
couvertes.  Ce  thème  atteint  sa  plus  grande  netteté  dans  “Le  Sédentaire” 
où  le  poète  établit  un  contact  physique  presque  palpable  avec  le  jour, 
la  marche  du  soleil. 

L’originalité  de  Claudel  en  tant  que  poète  en  prose  apparaîtra  plus 
clairement  si  on  le  compare  à  d’autres  écrivains  qui  ont  pratiqué  ce 
genre.  Les  évocations  des  villes  de  l’Est  font  songer  au  Baudelaire  du 
Spleen  de  Paris:  rues  grouillantes  d’humanité,  spectacles  démoniaques 
au  moment  du  crépuscule,  éloignement  implacable  du  poète  par  rapport 
à  la  foule: 

Tandis  que  je  cherche  à  reconnaître  la  vingt-septième,  je  suis  resté  le 
dernier,  et,  avant  de  partir,  j’ai  l’idée  de  regarder  dans  le  recoin  qui  se 
trouve  de  l’autre  côté  de  la  porte.  Un  démon  brun  à  quatre  paires  de 
bras,  la  face  convulsée  par  la  rage,  s’y  tient  cache  comme  un  assassin. 
(“Ville  la  nuit”) 

En  considérant  le  développement  général  du  poème  en  prose  d’Aloysius 
Bertrand  jusqu’à  Breton  ou  Reverdy,  en  le  comparant  aux  réussites  pa- 
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rallèles  en  vers,  on  constate  la  prédominance  du  sens  visuel,  le  rapport 
constant  avec  les  arts  picturaux.  Bertrand  repeint  par  des  mots  des 
scènes  de  Callot  en  engageant  son  lecteur  à  redevenir  spectateur.  Le 
sous-titre  des  Illuminations,  “painted  plates,”  révèle  cet  aspect  de  l’ins¬ 
piration  rimbaldienne.  Dans  Etoiles  peintes,  Reverdy  poursuit  une  re¬ 
cherche  analogue  à  celle  des  peintres  de  son  temps.  Il  s’efforce  de  saisir 
des  scènes  que  la  mobilité  menace,  mobilité  pouvant  émaner  soit  de 
1  objet,  soit  du  sujet.  Chez  Claudel  de  telles  préoccupations  ne  parais¬ 
sent  que  sporadiquement.  Dans  “Proposition  sur  la  lumière”  il  esquisse 
une  théorie  de  l’art.  Discutant  les  phénomènes  de  la  lumière  et  des  cou¬ 
leurs,  il  accorde  une  importance  capitale  à  celle-là,  alors  qu’il  réduit 
celles-ci  au  reflet.  Le  recueil  entier,  où  la  lumière  l’emporte  tellement 
sur  la  couleur,  se  propose  de  confirmer  cette  théorie.  “Le  Porc”  débute 
par:  “Je  peindrai  ici  l’image  du  Porc”;  suit  une  description  pastichant 
jusqu’à  un  certain  point  des  leçons  de  choses  et  des  livres  d’enfant  où 
le  poète  feint  merveilleusement  une  soumission  à  l’objet.  Conscient  de 
sa  fonction  de  peintre,  il  appelle  le  porc  un  modèle,  son  explication  un 
emblème  ou  une  image.  Mais  vers  le  milieu  du  texte,  il  met  le  lecteur 
en  garde:  “N’applique  point  à  la  vérité  l’œil  seul,  mais  tout  cela  sans 
réserve  qui  est  toi-même.”  Alors  la  réalité  apparente  peut  être  dépassée; 
l’image  du  présent  rejoint  la  légende  et  l’artiste  qui  crée,  loin  de  se  sou¬ 
mettre,  transformera  même  les  contours  de  l’animal  en  paysage. 

En  plus  des  considérations  esthétiques  sur  les  couleurs  et  d’une  re¬ 
cherche  des  équivalences  entre  l’art  de  peindre  et  l’art  d’écrire,  le  poète 
incorpore  la  peinture  chinoise  à  sa  Connaissance  de  l’Est: 

Un  long  chemin  bovde  d  une  double  vangee  de  pinasses  tTavevse  d’un 
coin  à  l  autre  le  tableau,  et  dans  l’une  de  ces  douves  circulaires  on  voit, 
avec  un  morceau  d’azur  au  heu  d’eau,  les  trois  quarts  d’une  lune  à  peine 
jaune.  (“Peinture”) 

Tout  en  caractérisant  son  propre  acte  créateur,  Claudel  évoque  ainsi 
les  paysages  représentés  sur  soie.  Mais  l’auteur  des  Odes  et  de  la  Cantate 
a  trois  VOIX  ne  se  définit  que  rarement  par  rapport  à  un  art  particulier, 
car  plutôt  que  de  se  préoccuper  de  la  transposition  d’un  art  en  un  autre 
ou  de  relever  leurs  analogies,  il  est  à  l’affût  de  l’essence  créatrice.  S’il 
s’appuie  parfois  sur  des  affinités  entre  la  musique,  la  peinture,  la  poésie 
et  l’architecture,  c’est  afin  de  dépasser  les  limites  de  chacun  de  ces 
moyens  d’expression. 

Comme  chez  Eluard,  Reverdy  et  Breton,  on  trouve  chez  Claudel  en 
plus  du  vocabulaire  de  la  peinture  un  foisonnement  de  termes  visuels. 
Néanmoins,  ce  n  est  pas  par  le  regard  que  ce  dernier  pénètre  dans  le 
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monde  réel  ou  imaginaire.  "Voyant”  comme  Hugo,  il  cherche  à  englober 
d’un  seul  coup  d’œil  les  contrastes  les  plus  frappants  entre  la  lumière 
et  l’ombre,  entre  les  gouffres  et  les  sommets.  Dans  l’univers  claudélien 
les  éléments  reprennent  leur  nature  première; 

C’est  ici  l’une  de  ces  bouches  par  où  la  terre  dégorge,  et,  crevant  dans 
une  poussée  de  pâte,  vient  ruminer  la  mer  mélangée  à  son  herbage.  De 
ce  sol  que  nous  habitâmes,  il  ne  reste  plus  que  la  couleur,  l’âme  verte 
prête  à  se  liquéfier.  Et  déjà,  devant  nous,  là-bas  un  feu  dans  l’air  lim¬ 
pide  indique  la  ligne  et  le  désert.  (“La  Terre  quittée”) 

Comme  il  se  sépare  de  la  terre  pour  affronter  la  mer,  Claudel  évoque 
le  moment  où  terre,  ciel,  mer,  horizon  et  astres  cessent  d’être  des  entités 
distinctes  pour  se  fusionner  en  spectacle  unique.  Le  poète  pourra  donc 
dire  plus  loin  dans  le  même  texte:  “Je  suis  libéré  du  changement  et 
de  la  diversité”;  et  puis:  “Voilà  avec  moi  pour  nous  absoudre  l’Absolu.” 

En  imposant  ainsi  une  vision  du  monde,  il  n’offre  pas  un  “spectacle” 
comme  Rimbaud  ou  Breton,  qui  arrachent  souvent  des  scènes  halluci¬ 
nantes  ou  pittoresques  à  la  noirceur.  Ce  qui  importe  dans  chaque  poème 
de  Connaissance  de  l’Est,  c’est  la  volonté  de  dépasser  le  cadre  initial; 
ce  qui  importe  dans  chaque  poème  des  Illuminations,  c’est  un  enchaîne¬ 
ment  d’analogies  visuelles  d’où  se  dégagera  le  drame.  Ajoutons  que  Ber¬ 
trand,  qui  montre  Scarbo  faisant  la  chasse  aux  écus  sur  les  toits,  Breton, 
qui  cherche  à  recréer  des  images  concrètes  imitant  l’osmose  des  rêves,  et 
Reverdy,  qui  évoque  un  homme  fantôme  dans  un  paysage  grisâtre,  res¬ 
tent  physiquement  absents  de  leurs  poèmes,  comme  d’ailleurs  Rimbaud 
et  Mallarmé.  Claudel,  par  contre,  s’intercale,  tel  un  poète  romantique, 
entre  le  lecteur  et  le  monde.  Il  est  présent  en  tant  que  médiateur.  Par 
là,  il  ressemble  à  Baudelaire  dont  la  présence,  dans  les  Petits  poèmes 
en  prose,  est  cependant  moins  corporelle  et  de  ce  fait  moins  gênante. 
A  l’isolement  psychologique  caractéristique  de  Baudelaire  correspond 
chez  Claudel  une  sorte  de  séparation  physique:  “Nul  œil  humain  ne 
saurait  me  découvrir  où  Je  suis;  dans  ces  ombres  que  midi  seul  dissipe, 
la  grève  de  ce  petit  lac  qu’agite  le  bond  éternel  de  la  cascade  est  ma 
résidence”  (“Le  Contemplateur”).  Ajoutons  que  la  présence  de  Baude¬ 
laire  sert  plutôt  à  rétrécir  l’univers  et  lui  permet  ainsi  de  s’insérer  dans 
la  structure  qu’il  impose,  alors  que  Claudel  efface  ou  agrandit  les  limites 
par  l’entremise  de  son  moi.  Cette  caractéristique  d’ailleurs  générale  de 
la  poésie  claudélienne  explique  une  fois  de  plus  que  le  rôle  des  éléments 
picturaux  ne  peut  être  que  secondaire. 

Claudel  ne  nie  point  cette  géométrie  de  la  peinture  si  importante 
dans  le  poème  en  prose.  Bien  des  textes  débutent  par  ce  qu’on  pourrait 
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appeler  une  orientation  spatiale;  opposant  la  droite  à  la  gauche,  l’hori¬ 
zon  à  l’avant-plan,  la  direction  verticale  à  l’horizontale,  l’auteur  retrace 
des  routes,  des  contours  de  temples.  Mais  ces  lignes  ne  s’enlacent  pas 
en  ces  arabesques  qui  constituent  souvent  la  structure  poétique  de  cer¬ 
tains  textes  des  Illuminations ^  d’Etoiles  peintes,  et  même  du  Revolver 
à  cheveux  blancs.  Le  vocabulaire  claudélien,  ne  possédant  pas  au  même 
titre  des  qualités  évocatoires,  frise  parfois  dans  Connaissance  de  l’Est 
l’abstraction  de  la  géométrie,  même  s’il  s’applique  à  l’arbre,  symbole  de 
l’organique: 

J’y  aperçois  non  pas  une  ramification  du  tronc  dans  ses  branches,  mais 
leur  articulation  sur  une  tige  qui  demeure  unique  et  distincte,  et  s’ex¬ 
ténue  en  s’effilant.  De  quoi  le  sapin  s’offre  pour  un  type  avec  l’intersec¬ 
tion  symétrique  de  ses  bois,  et  dont  le  schéma  essentiel  serait  une  droite 
coupée  de  perpendiculaires  échelonnées.  (“Le  Pin’’) 

Cette  géométrie  ne  sert  d’ailleurs  pas  en  fin  de  compte  à  enchâsser  le 
monde,  pas  plus  que  la  richesse  dans  V Echange  ne  recréait  de  liens. 
Claudel  n  accorde  pas  à  la  ligne,  la  frontière,  la  délimitation  une  im 
portance  durable.  Elle  sera  transgressée,  dissoute,  effacée.  Les  contours 
du  pin,  la  substance  de  son  tronc,  de  son  écorce  se  subordonnent  au  fur 
et  à  mesure  que  l’arbre  prend  des  caractéristiques  de  plus  en  plus  hu¬ 
maines.  Il  se  charge  d’une  histoire,  d’un  certain  héroïsme  pour  se  fu¬ 
sionner  avec  un  paysage  sans  cadre,  relevant  à  la  fois  de  la  majesté 
bouddhique  et  de  l’élan  chrétien. 

La  ligne  pour  exister,  ressortir,  s’effacer  a  besoin  de  la  lumière  qui, 
chez  Claudel,  prend  une  valeur  non  pas  picturale  mais  symbolique,  re¬ 
présentant  la  plénitude  ou  la  connaissance.  Dans  les  premiers  textes  du 
recueil,  dans  “Ville  la  nuit’’  par  exemple,  “L’étroit  boyau  des  rues’’  n’est 
illuminé  que  par  quelques  lumières  évanescentes  ou  sporadiques: 

...  des  enfoncements  noirs  où  l’on  entend  un  enfant  qui  pleure; 
parmi  des  empilements  de  cercueils,  un  feu  de  pipe;  une  lampe,  d’un 
jet  latéral,  éclairé  d  étranges  fouillis.  Aux  coins  des  rues,  au  tournant 
des  massifs  petits  ponts  de  pierre,  derrière  des  barreaux  de  fer  dans  une 
niche,  on  distingue  entre  deux  chandelles  rouges  des  idoles  naines. 

Les  lignes,  les  contours  rarement  doués  de  plasticité,  de  mobilité  peu¬ 
vent  s’éteindre  ou  s’évanouir  au  grand  soleil  tout  aussi  bien  que  dans 
l’obscurité.  Claudel  a  donné  l’expression  la  plus  lyrique  à  l’effacement 
des  traits  de  démarcations,  des  silhouettes  reconnaissables,  dans  le  der¬ 
nier  poeme  intitulé  Dissolution.  Cette  volonté  de  dépassement,  ce  désir 
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de  se  hausser  jusqu’aux  nues  sans  abandonner  son  enracinement  dans 
la  terre,  thème  fréquent  chez  Claudel,  ne  se  manifeste  point  dans  ce 
texte.  Dès  le  départ  le  poète  évoque  ce  qui  unit  ciel,  terre  et  mer  qui 
n’existent  ainsi  que  par  leur  ressemblance  ressortissant  à  la  fois  à  un 
monde  extérieur  et  intérieur.  Alors  que  quelques  pages  auparavant 
Claudel  disait  encore:  “Tout  est  consommé  dans  la  plénitude’’  (“Le 
Point”),  il  constate  maintenant  que:  “Tout  est  dissous”;  le  sel  dans  la 
mer  aussi  bien  que  dans  les  larmes;  le  passé  dans  un  présent  sans  con¬ 
tour.  La  vie  se  distingue  donc  à  peine  de  la  mort.  Il  ne  reste  qu’un  pas 
à  franchir  pour  que  le  corps  du  poète  rejoigne  les  os  en  dissolution  de 
ses  aïeux  et  son  âme  celle  de  ses  ancêtres  bibliques.  Manifeste  à  travers 
tout  le  recueil,  le  thème  de  la  mort  s’était  d’abord  exprimé  par  la  pré¬ 
sence  des  morts  parmi  les  vivants,  ensuite  par  un  renversement  de  leurs 
caractéristiques  pour  aboutir  à  ce  rapprochement  dans  “Dissolution.” 
L’idée  de  mort  rejoint  celle  de  temps,  de  l’écoulement  du  jour.  Claudel, 
plutôt  que  la  marche,  y  recherche  cette  immobilité,  le  fruit  d’une 
année  qui  se  condense  en  une  seconde.  Comme  les  heures  passent  sans 
que  les  lignes  du  monde  virent  ou  se  brisent  de  leur  propre  initiative, 
le  poète  semble,  dans  “la  Descente”  surtout,  s’élever  à  un  niveau  où 
temps  et  espace  se  rejoignent.  Il  ne  s’agit  point  ici  de  l’impatience  du 
poète  d’en  arriver  à  l’escale,  c’est-à-dire  à  un  point  et  à  un  moment 
précis: 

Je  prévois  que  le  soleil  se  lèvera  et  qu’il  me  faut  préparer  à  en  sou¬ 
tenir  la  force.  O  lumière!  noie  toutes  les  choses  transitoires  au  sein  de 
ton  abîme.  Vienne  midi,  et  il  me  sera  donné  de  considérer  ton  règne. 
Eté,  et  de  consommer,  consolidé  dans  ma  joie,  le  jour— assis  parmi  la 
paix  de  toute  la  terre,  dans  la  solitude  céréale. 

Ici,  comme  dans  “L’Heure  jaune,”  le  poète  atteint  cette  plénitude  ou 
soleil  et  lumière  absorbent  terre  et  obscurité.  Devenant  à  la  fois  richesse, 
matière,  récolte,  ils  incarnent  la  Chine  et  même  la  totalité. 

Claudel  qui  marie  les  éléments  les  uns  aux  autres,  qui  lie  les  secrets 
de  la  terre  au  ciel  lointain,  qui  franchit  la  barrière  entre  le  monde  ex¬ 
térieur  et  intérieur,  qui  ne  donne  qu’une  dimension  à  l’espace-temps 
unit  aussi  les  perceptions  fournies  par  les  différents  sens.  Cette  expé¬ 
rience  poétique  rappellera  à  la  fois  le  système  des  correspondances  bau- 
delairiennes  et  le  dérèglement  rimbaldien.  Quand  Claudel  dit  dans 
“Heures  du  jardin”:  “Mais  moi,  j’absorbe  la  lumière  par  les  yeux  et 
par  les  oreilles,  par  la  bouche  et  par  le  nez,  et  par  les  pores  de  la  peau” 
—il  refuse  de  se  limiter  à  une  perception  visuelle  de  l’univers.  Sa  ten¬ 
tative  vise  à  embrasser  d’un  seul  coup  une  totalité  complexe  et  contras- 
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tante,  sans  se  proposer,  comme  Baudelaire  et  Rimbaud,  d’atteindre  l’in¬ 
connu. 

Même  du  point  de  vue  du  vocabulaire,  on  pourrait  constater  le  rôle 
réduit  du  côté  pictural.  Les  adjectifs  en  particulier  ne  servent  point  à 
décrire  ou  à  distinguer,  mais  à  accroître  ce  qui  est  établi.  Les  plus  carac¬ 
téristiques:  perpétuel,  gigantesque,  monstrueux,  immense,  énorme  ont 
des  valeurs  de  superlatifs,  ils  servent  à  accentuer  la  grandeur  cosmique 
de  l’univers  d’autant  plus  que  le  poète  y  juxtapose  des  négations  et  des 
termes  privatifs. 

Claudel  ne  se  situe  donc  que  partiellement  dans  le  courant  général 
du  poème  en  prose.  L’ambition  des  autres  poètes  paraît  limitée  à  côté 
de  la  sienne;  Bertrand  avait  entrepris  la  réduction  fine  et  détaillée  des 
estampes  de  Callot;  Petits  Poèmes  en  prose  définit  assez  bien  le  but  mo¬ 
deste  de  Baudelaire;  Rimbaud,  dans  de  très  courts  poèmes,  inspirés 
également  d’un  art  peu  spectaculaire,  s’était  préoccupé  avant  tout  du 
monde  de  l’enfance.  Et  Reverdy  a  nettement  indiqué  qu’il  ne  dépasse¬ 
rait  pas  le  cadre  des  jeux  enfantins  dans  Etoiles  peintes.  Même  dans 
Flaques  de  verre  où  il  a  mis  l’homme  en  présence  de  l’univers,  ayant 
éliminé  l’accessoire  et  les  intermédiaires,  il  ne  s’est  pas  lancé  à  la  pour¬ 
suite  d’un  au-delà.  Claudel  se  sépare  de  la  tradition  en  versant  un  con¬ 
tenu  vaste  et  universel  dans  un  genre  aux  limites  restreintes.  Alors  que 
les  autres  poètes  s’efforcent  de  livrer  une  vision  exceptionnelle  et  tran¬ 
sitoire,  un  spectacle  jamais  vu  et  jamais  à  revoir,  Claudel  part  de  ce 
qui  est  caractéristique  pour  aboutir  à  l’universel.  Cette  “Connaissance 
de  1  Est,  peuplée  par  le  poète  et  par  une  foule  qui  ne  se  rencontrent 
jamais,  fait  surgir  un  monde  sans  intimité,  sans  individualité  et  tou¬ 
jours  loin  de  nous. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 


Reflexions  on  Charron's  Debt  to  Montaigne 


by  Floyd  Gray 


JL.  HE  FIRST  SIGNIFICANT  critical  evaluation  o£  Pierre  Charron’s 
literary  debt  to  Montaigne  was  made  by  Sainte-Beuve.  In  two  articles 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  universel  of  1854-55,  he 
focussed  his  attention  on  the  Sagesse,  Charron’s  most  important  treatise, 
and  the  one  on  which  his  fame  primarily  rests.  After  a  careful  analysis 
of  parallel  passages,  he  arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  this 
work  was  manifestly  inspired  less  by  the  voice  of  the  Muses  than  by 
the  Essais  of  Montaigne. 

Largely  because  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  findings.  Charron  has  long  been 
considered  a  highly  derivative  author,  of  little  literary  or  even  historical 
interest.  Quite  recently,  however,  Jean  Daniel  Charron  has  attempted 
a  re-evaluation  of  Charron,  and  it  is  his  assertion  that  his  author’s  debt 
to  Montaigne  has  been  seriously  exaggerated  by  critics  of  the  past  cen- 
tury.i  It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  here  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
various  questions  raised  by  J.  D.  Charron’s  provocative  remarks.  I  should 
like,  nevertheless,  to  look  once  again  into  the  whole  problem  in  a  fairly 
general  way  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  pronounced,  and,  more  particularly,  to  suggest  that  further  re¬ 
search  might  profitably  explore  the  following  three  directions:  Charron’s 
possible  influence  on  Montaigne,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Sagesse  which  would  properly  identify  its  multiple  sources, 
the  extent  of  Charron’s  friendship  with  Montaigne. 

In  a  radical  departure  from  traditional  views,  Charron’s  latter-day 
homonym  has  inquired  into  the  extent  of  Charron’s  influence  on  Mon- 
taigne.2  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  “Art  de  conférer’’  Montaigne  informs 
us  that  he  had  listened  to  the  criticisms  made  of  his  writings  and  has 
changed  them  accordingly,  more  “par  raison  de  civilité  que  par  raison 
d’amendement.’ ’3  He  wonders,  therefore,  if  “conférences”  with  Charron 
might  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  what  scholars  have  long  been 

1  Jean  D.  Charron,  “Defense  and  Illustration  of  Charron’s  Sagesse,"  Kentucky 
Foreign  Language  Quarterly,  IV  (October  1957),  120-28;  "Pierre  Charron  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Bordelais,”  French  Review,  XXXII  (February  1959),  311-18; 
“Did  Charron  Plagiarize  Montaigne?”  French  Review,  XXXIX  (February  1961),  344- 
51.  These  articles  are  presumably  an  ofiEshoot  of  his  dissertation,  “The  Life  and  Works 
of  Pierre  Charron:  a  Re-evaluation,"  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956. 

2  See  especially  his  “Did  Charron  Plagiarize  Montaigne?” 

3  Montaigne,  Essais,  ed.  Albert  Thibaudet,  (Paris,  1950),  p.  1035.  Further  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  incorporated  into  the  text. 
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in  the  rather  questionable  habit  of  calling  Montaigne’s  skeptical  crisis. 

In  his  Sources  et  Evolution  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,  Villey  suggested 
that  similarities  in  Sanchez’  Quod  nihil  scitur  and  Montaigne’s  Apologie 
de  Raimond  Sebond  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  Bordeaux 
or  at  Toulouse  there  could  have  been  “un  petit  foyer  de  scepticisme’’ 
which  might  have  provided  both  of  them  with  “une  même  excitation 
au  scepticisme.’’*  In  order  to  show  that  Charron  might  have  influenced 
Montaigne,  J.  D.  Charron  appends  an  hypothesis  to  Villey’s,  suggests 
that  Charron  may  have  known  and  influenced  Sanchez,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  might  have  been  that  “même  excitation  au  scepticisme’’  about 
which  Villey  inquired. 

The  suggestion  is  interesting,  but  built  around  too  many  “might’s’’ 
and  “maybe’s’’  to  be  of  much  practical  value.®  In  the  first  place  it  would 
have  to  be  determined  to  what  extent  Charron  was  a  skeptic.®  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  show  conclusively  that  Montaigne  did  experience 
a  skeptical  crisis,'^  and  in  what  possible  ways  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
ditioned  or  influenced  by  Sanchez.  It  is  quite  true  that  both  Montaigne 
and  Charron  were  treading  on  new  and  rather  dangerous  ground  in 
writing  of  moral  values,  in  questioning  man’s  ability  to  attain  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  seemed  skeptical  especially  to 
an  age  which  aggravated  their  original  suggestions,  which  twisted  their 
words  until  they  were  made  to  express  as  final  ideas  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  only  potential  in  them. 

In  spite  of  J.  D.  Charron’s  eloquent  pleas  to  the  contrary,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  Charron’s  debt  to  Montaigne.  The  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  influence  has  varied  greatly.  Antipodal  positions,  both 
of  which  have  been  ably  defended,  are  that  he  owes  him  practically 
everything,  or  that  he  has  taken  next  to  nothing  from  him.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  somewhere  in-between;  he  is  endebted  to  him 
less  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  but  more  than  has  been  properly 
shown.  The  only  documented  study  of  sample  borrowings  was  compiled 

*  Villey,  II  (Paris,  1908),  169. 

6  Mr.  Charron  neglects  to  inform  us  that  Villey  immediately  qualifies  his  views 
about  the  possible  influence  of  Sanchez  on  Montaigne  with  the  following  pertinent 
statement:  “S’il  fallait  admettre  une  action  directe  de  ces  deux  ouvrages  l’un  sur 
l’autre,  je  croirais  plus  volontiers  à  une  influence  de  Montaigne  sur  Sanchez,  de  beau¬ 
coup  le  plus  jeune,  qu’à  une  influence  inverse’’  (p.  169). 

8  J.  B.  Sabrié  in  his  De  l’Humanisme  au  rationalisme.  Pierre  Charron.  fParis 
1913),  p.  291,  terms  him  a  “fidéiste.”  ^  ’ 
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in  1900  by  Delboulle.®  Following  Sainte-Beuve’s  suggestion  that  anyone 
who  would  read  the  Sagesse  pen  in  hand  would  discover  that  most  of 
Charron’s  images  and  ideas  were  already  contained  in  the  Essais,  Del- 
boulle  drew  up  a  list  of  some  seventy  parallel  passages.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  repeating  the  same,  somewhat  mechanical  task,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  locate  at  least  five  times  as  many  borrowings  as  Delboulle 
listed.  j 

Charron  seems  to  rely  most  heavily  on  Montaigne  in  those  chapters 
of  Book  I  dealing  with  the  comparison  of  man  with  other  animals  and 
with  man’s  relative  weakness  in  a  universe  of  which  he  likes  to  think 
himself  the  uncontested  master.  To  illustrate  this  point,  Charron  al¬ 
ludes  to  one  example  after  the  other,  most  of  which  were  already  used 
by  Montaigne  in  the  Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond.  He  cites  the  case 
of  the  Thracian  foxes  which  test  the  thickness  of  ice  on  frozen  rivers, 
the  dog  at  the  crossroads,  Thales’s  mule  which,  laden  with  salt  found  the 
load  lightened  when  plunged  into  a  river  and  tried  the  same  remedy 
with  opposite  results  when  laden  with  wool,  the  oxen  of  Susa  which 
could  count  to  a  hundred.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  examples  were 
not  original  with  Montaigne,  but  since  Charron’s  ideas  on  education, 
pedantry,  presumption,  nature,  virtue,  on  wisdom  itself,  are  identical  to 
those  exposed  in  the  Essais,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did 
not  find  these  examples  there  as  well.  Whole  essays  have  been  assimi¬ 
lated  into  the  Sagesse,  and  its  pages  frequently  are  composed  exclusively 
of  passages  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Essais.  A  complete  list  of  all 
the  possible  borrowings  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  I  should  like 
to  compare  two  fairly  representative  examples  in  order  to  underline  cer¬ 
tain  patterns  which  seem  to  dominate  Charron’s  adaptions. 

The  simplest,  most  readily  identifiable  type  of  borrowing  in  the  Sa¬ 
gesse  is  the  literal  lifting  of  passages  as  in  the  following  case.  The  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  in  word  order  between  Montaigne’s  text  and  Char¬ 
ron’s  subsequent  version  of  it  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Charron 
habitually  condenses  Montaigne,  rearranges  him  syntactically  in  view  of 
a  more  analytic  presentation.  His  composition  is  more  logical,  more 
coherent,  but  his  recasting  seems  to  dissipate  and  destroy  much  of  the 
rhythmical  alertness  and  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  original. 


Montaigne 

Sauf  toy,  Ô  homme,  disoit  ce 
Dieu,  chaque  chose  s’estudie  la  pre¬ 
miere  et  a,  selon  son  besoin,  des 
limites  à  ses  travaux  et  désirs.  Il 


Charron 

Aussi  voyons-nous  que  chaque 
chose  pense  à  soy,  s’estudie  la  pre¬ 
miere,  a  des  limites  à  ses  occupa¬ 
tions  et  désirs.  Et  toy,  homme,  qui 


8  A.  Delboulle,  “Charron  plagiaire  de  Montaigne.”  RHL,  VII  (1900),  284-96. 
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n’en  est  une  seule  si  vuide  et  né¬ 
cessiteuse  que  toy,  qui  embrasses 
l’univers:  tu  es  le  scrutateur  sans 
connaissance,  le  magistrat  sans  ju¬ 
risdiction  et  apres  tout  le  badin  de 
la  farce.  (III,  ix,  1124) 


veux  embrasser  l’univers,  tout  co- 
gnoistre,  contreroller  et  juger,  ne 
te  cognais  et  n’y  estudies:  et  ainsi 
en  voulant  faire  l’habile  et  le  scin- 
dic  de  nature,  tu  demeures  le  seul 
sot  au  monde.  (I,  i,  57)^ 


Whereas  Montaigne  varies  constantly  the  groupings  of  his  verbs  and 
adjectives,  thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the  tempo  and  the  length 
of  the  commata.  Charron  frequently  arranges  his  so  that  they  form  a 
much  more  evenly  balanced  sequence.  In  the  following  passage  he  has 
joined  together,  in  one  vast  period,  Montaigne’s  four  sentences,  placed 
their  various  elements  in  such  a  way  that  they  fall  into  two  almost  equal 
parts,  each  one  introduced  by  a  general  statement  which  prepares  and 
explains  it  in  advance:  ‘‘les  actions  publicques  sont  esclatantes,”  “les 
privées  sont  sombres,  mornes.’’  Once  again  he  has  channelled  the  affec¬ 
tive,  more  spontaneous  flow  of  Montaigne’s  thought  into  a  much  more 
symetrical  and  artificial  form. 


Montaigne 

Quand  le  reglement  s’y  trouve¬ 
rait,  il  faut  un  jugement  vif  et 
bien  trié  pour  l’appercevoir  en  ces 
actiofis  basses  et  privées.  Joint  que 
l’ordre  est  une  vertu  morne  et  som¬ 
bre.  Gaigner  une  bresche,  conduire 
une  ambassade,  régir  un  peuple,  ce 
sont  actions  esclatantes.  Tancer, 
rire,  vendre,  payer,  aymer,  hayr  et 
converser  avec  les  siens  et  avec  soy- 
mesme  doucement  et  justement,  ne 
relâcher  point,  ne  se  desmentir 
poinct,  c’est  chose  plus  rare,  plus 
difficile  et  moins  remarquable.  (III, 
ii,  905) 


Charron 

Les  actions  publicques  sont  es¬ 
clatantes,  ausquelles  l’on  est  atten¬ 
tif  quand  l’on  les  faict,  comme  les 
exploits  de  guerre,  opiner  en  un 
conseil,  régir  un  peuple,  conduire 
une  ambassade:  les  privées  et  do¬ 
mestiques  sont  sombres,  mornes; 
tancer,  rire,  vendre,  payer,  conver¬ 
ser  avec  les  siens,  l’on  ne  les  con¬ 
sidéré  pas,  l’on  les  faict  sans  y  pen¬ 
ser:  les  secretes  et  internes  encores 
plus,  aymer,  hayr,  desirer.  (II,  Iv, 
208-09) 


In  the  preface  to  the  Sagesse,  Charron  wrote  that  only  the  order  and 
the  form  of  the  book  are  his.  As  these  examples  show,  it  is  precisely  in 
his  composition  and  in  his  style  (or  lack  of  it)  that  he  conserves  his 
originality.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  dispose  the  thoughts 
and  images  of  Montaigne,  and  of  others  whom  he  pillaged,  in  a  more 

9  De  la  Sagesse,  (Dijon,  1801),  4  vols.  Neither  of  my  two  examples  is  given  bv 
Delboulle.  6  7 
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exact  arrangement,  to  make  them  conform  to  the  principles  of  compo¬ 
sition  which  the  seventeenth  century  was  already  beginning  to  impose 
upon  French  prose. 

It  is  really  quite  surprising  how  little  is  actually  known  about  Char- 
ron’s  personal  relationship  with  Montaigne.  The  one  and  only  mention 
of  its  existence  is  contained  in  an  eulogy  prefacing  the  second  edition 
of  the  Sagesse,  written  by  Charron’s  first  biographer  and  friend,  Gabriel- 
Michel  de  la  Rochemaillet.  He  informs  us  there  that  Charron  “vescut 
fort  familièrement  avec  Messire  Michel  de  Montaigne,”  that  “il  faisoit 
un  merveilleux  cas”  of  the  Essais,  and  that  in  return  “le  sieur  de  Mon¬ 
taigne  I’aimoit  d’une  affection  réciproque.”^®  Moreover,  La  Rochemaillet 
affirms,  Montaigne,  with  no  male  heir  of  his  own,  permitted  Charron 
“de  porter  apres  son  decez  les  plaines  armes  de  sa  noble  famille.”^^  This, 
of  course,  is  very  interesting  information.  Unfortunately,  however.  La 
Rochemaillet’s  word  is  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  this  rather  curious 
—although  completely  possible— legacy,  and  there  is  nothing,  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  substantiate  his  claims. 

Two  circumstancial  facts,  it  is  true,  do  seem  to  corroborate  his  state¬ 
ments.  We  know  that  Charron  left  in  his  will  some  five  hundred  crowns 
to  Léonor,  Montaigne’s  sister,  which  would  indicate  that  he  felt  in¬ 
debted  to  the  family  for  some  reason  or  other.  And  then,  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  of  the  Catechismo  of  Bernardino  Ochino 
bearing  Montaigne’s  signature,  on  the  title  page  of  which  we  find  the 
following  notation  in  what  would  seem  to  be  Charron’s  handwriting: 
“Ex  dono  dicti  domini  de  Montaigne,  in  suo  castello,  2  julii,  anno 
1585.”  It  has  been  suggested  by  Bonnefon  and  others  that  Charron  was 
Montaigne’s  guest  at  this  time,  and  that  this  volume  was  presented  him 
as  a  memento  of  his  stay.^^ 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  facts  we  possess  concerning  Char¬ 
ron’s  association  with  Montaigne.  Accepted  uncritically  and  interpreted 
liberally  by  Bonnefon  and  others,  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  for  positing  the  existence  of  a  close  friendship  between  the  two 
men.  If  we  examine  more  carefully  La  Rochemaillet’s  remarks,  we  real- 

10  It  was  undoubtedly  this  statement  which  prompted  Bayle’s  caustic  rejoinder  in 
the  Dictionnaire,  V  (Paris,  1820),  91-92:  "11  y  a  dans  les  livres  de  la  Sagesse  une  in¬ 
finité  de  pensées  qui  avaient  paru  dans  les  Essais  de  Montaigne.  Ne  doutez  pas  que 
cette  docilité  de  Charron  n’ait  contribué  beaucoup  à  l’affection  très  particulière  que 
Montaigne  avait  pour  lui.” 

11  Eloge  véritable  ou  Sommaire  Discours  de  la  vie  de  Pierre  Charron,  Parisien, 
vivant  docteur  ès  droicts  which  prefaces  the  Traicté  de  Sagesse,  (Paris,  1606). 

12  Paul  Bonnefon,  Montaigne  et  ses  amis,  II  (Paris,  1898),  227. 
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ize  that  they  do  not  permit  us  to  determine  how  intimate  their  rela¬ 
tionship  actually  was.  He  seems  to  suggest  primarily  that  Charron  was 
an  admirer  of  Montaigne,  and  that  his  admiration  was  appreciated.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the  inscription  in  the  book  which 
Charron  received  from  Montaigne,  refers  to  a  single  visit.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  long  Charron’s  stay  lasted,  nor  whether  it  was 
repeated.  Since  Montaigne  informs  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apologie 
de  Raimond  Sebond  that  his  house  “a  esté  de  long  temps  ouverte  aux 
gens  de  sçavoir  et  en  est  fort  conneuë”  {II,  xii,  481),  might  we  not  con¬ 
clude  that  Charron  was  one  of  many  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  the  author  of  the  Essais,  and  that  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  no  more  than  casual?  This  would  help  to  explain  why 
there  is  no  mention  of  Montaigne  in  the  Sagesse,  none  of  Charron  in 
the  Essais,  and  why  neither  one  figures  in  their  extant  correspondence.^® 
When  we  remember  that  Charron  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  ideas  without  permission,  might  we  not  be  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  he  could  not  have  borrowed  Montaigne’s  friendship  just  as 
readily?  Since  he  showed  himself  to  be  his  literary  heir  in  the  Sagesse, 
might  not  La  Rochemaillet  have  thought  it  perfectly  natural  in  his 
eulogy  to  claim  him  to  have  been  his  friend  and  legal  heir  as  well?!^ 
These  are  only  conjectures,  but  they  have,  perhaps,  just  as  much  basis 
in  fact  as  does  the  assertion  that  during  the  last  days  of  Montaigne’s 
life  Charron  replaced  La  Boétie  in  his  affection. 

Although  there  may  be  some  doubt  about  their  personal  friendship, 
there  can  be  none  about  their  literary  kinship.  Charron  is  still  mostly 
Montaigne,  but  Montaigne  with  order,  with  didactic  purpose.  His  di¬ 
visions  and  subdivisions,  his  perpetual  ternary  constructions,  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  concatenation,  which  Pascal  found  so  monotonous,  were  destined 
to  please  those  contemporaries  of  Charron  who  considered  Montaigne’s 
disorder  somewhat  distracting.  A  critic  and  a  compiler  rather  than  an 
original  thinker  or  creator,  Charron  has  given  us  a  work  which  has  been 
called  the  philosophical  Siimma  of  humanism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  same  definition  could  obviously  be  applied  to  Montaigne’s  Essais, 
and  only  a  critical  edition  of  the  Sagesse  will  enable  us  to  determine 
once  and  for  all  the  extent  of  Charron’s  originality  as  well  as  of  his 
debt  to  Montaigne. 

University  of  Michigan 

13  For  Charron’s  correspondence  see  L.  Auvray,  "Lettres  de  Pierre  Charron  à 
Gabriel  Michel  de  la  Rochemaillet,"  RHL,  I  (1894),  308-29. 

14  Both  Alphonse  Grün,  La  Vie  publique  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  (Paris,  1855), 
p.  373,  and  J.  B.  Sabrié,  pp.  25—27  and  passim  have  indicated  numerous  inaccuracies 
and  exaggerations  in  La  Rochemaillet’s  eulogy. 


Le  Travail  de  composition  d’“Alzire” 


par  Jeanne  R.  Monty 

1  LORSQU’ON  PARLE  DE  VOLTAIRE,  on  a  souvent  tendance  à 
négliger  ses  œuvres  dramatiques  en  faveur  de  ses  contes  ou  de  ses 
ouvrages  philosophiques  proprement  dits,  incontestablement  plus  im¬ 
portants  dans  l’histoire  de  la  pensée  littéraire.  Certes,  même  les  meil¬ 
leures  tragédies  du  philosophe  de  Ferney  ne  peuvent  rivaliser  avec  les 
chefs-d’œuvre  des  Racine  ou  des  Corneille.  Elles  ont  cependant  plusieurs 
points  intéressants  pour  les  études  voltairiennes.  Depuis  que  l’édition 
monumentale  de  la  correspondance  de  Voltaire  par  M.  Besterman^  nous 
permet  de  suivre  souvent  l’évolution  d’une  pièce  de  théâtre  depuis  sa 
conception  dans  l’esprit  de  l’auteur  jusqu’à  sa  publication,  nous  devons 
parfois  revoir  et  modifier  certains  de  nos  jugements,  par  exemple  sur  la 
manière  dont  Voltaire  travaillait  ses  ouvrages.  Nous  ne  pouvons  plus 
toujours  souscrire  à  la  conclusion  de  Lion:  “Il  prend  la  plume,  écrit  et 
donne  ...  en  quelques  semaines,  quand  ce  n’est  pas  en  quelques  jours, 
tantôt  une  tragédie,  sinon  parfaite,  du  moins  bien  venue,  d’un  intérêt 
soutenu  et  d’un  art  supérieur,  tantôt  (le  plus  souvent),  une  tragédie 
qu’il  défera  peu  à  peu,  corrigera,  recomposera,  tiraillé  en  tous  sens  par 
des  amis  rarement  d’accord,  intelligents  et  dévoués  à  coup  sur,  mais 
entêtés  aussi  et  imprudents.’’^  La  correspondance  de  Voltaire  pendant 
les  deux  années  qui  précèdent  la  présentation  d’Ahire  nous  offre  un 
portrait  bien  différent  du  dramaturge. 

Alzire  est  commencée  vers  la  fin  de  l’année  1733  (III,  167,  327).  Vol¬ 
taire  en  lit  alors  la  première  scène  à  Crébillon  fils  et  à  Dufresne,  le 
futur  interprète  de  Zamore,  en  leur  recommandant  de  garder  le  secret 
sur  cette  œuvre  nouvelle  (III,  327).  Et  au  mois  de  mars  1734,  madame 
Dupin  reçoit  un  plan  détaillé  de  la  pièce,  fort  fidèle  à  celui  de  la  pièce 
imprimée.^  Nous  verrons  plus  loin  quels  sont  les  changements  faits  dans 
la  suite  par  l’auteur.  Ce  qu’il  est  important  de  noter,  c’est  que  dès  le 
début  de  son  travail,  Voltaire  a  une  idée  bien  nette  de  son  sujet  et  qu  il 
se  donne  la  peine  de  fixer  les  grandes  lignes  de  sa  tragédie  qu’il  suivra 
sans  modification  importante  jusqu’au  bout.  Que  ce  soit  là  un  procédé 
pénible  pour  lui,  nous  pouvons  le  deviner  à  cette  réflexion  qu’il  fait  à 

1  Theodore  Besterman,  éd.  Voltaire’s  Correspondence,  59  vols.  (Geneva,  1953-  ) 

A  l’avenir,  les  renvois  à  cette  œuvre  seront  insérés  dans  le  texte  meme. 

2  Henri  Lion,  Les  Tragédies  et  les  théories  dramatiques  de  Voltaire  (Paris,  1894), 

p.  419. 

3  Ce  plan  a  été  publié  dans  Le  Portefeuille  de  Madame  Dupin,  éd.  G.  Villeneuve- 
Guibert  (Paris,  1884),  pp.  309-314. 
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Chabanis  en  1766:  “J’admire  votre  courage  à  faire  deux  plans  en  prose. 
Il  faut  être  bien  maître  de  son  génie  pour  s’astreindre  à  un  tel  travail, 
et  pour  subjuguer  ainsi  le  talent  qui  demande  toujours  à  parler  en 
vers.’’^ 

Mais  bientôt  la  condamnation  des  Lettres  philosophiques  oblige  l’écri¬ 
vain  à  quitter  Paris.  Il  s’enfuit  en  Lorraine,  emportant  son  manuscrit. 
De  là  il  écrit  à  Cideville:  “Tout  cela  ne  m’empêche  ny  ne  m’empêchera 
d’achever  mon  quatrième  acte’’  (III,  259).  En  juin,  de  Cirey  où  il  est 
venu  s’établir  avec  l’approbation  tacite  du  gouvernement,  il  parle  en¬ 
core  “du  voyage  qu’a  fait  ma  désolée  muse  tragique  chez  les  Américains” 
(III,  277).  La  pièce  est  enfin  terminée  à  l’automne.  Voltaire  en  envoie 
une  copie  à  d’ Argentai  au  début  de  décembre  1734  et  lui  révèle  quel 
doit  être  le  ton  général  de  l’ouvrage:  “C’est  une  pièce  fort  chrétienne 
qui  pourra  me  réconcilier  avec  quelques  dévots;  j’en  serai  charmé, 
pourvu  qu’elle  ne  me  brouille  pas  avec  le  parterre”  (III,  327).  Quelques 
jours  plus  tard,  il  répète:  “Si  elle  [Aïzire]  n’a  pas  l’air  d’être  l’ouvrage 
d’un  bon  poète,  elle  aura  celui  d’être  au  moins  d’un  bon  chrétien”  (III, 
334).  En  1736,  le  Discours  préliminaire  d’Alzire  reprend  de  même:  “On 
a  tâché,  dans  cette  tragédie,  toute  d’invention  et  d’une  espèce  assez 
neuve,  de  faire  voir  combien  le  véritable  esprit  de  religion  l’emporte 
sur  toutes  les  vertus  de  la  nature”  (Moland  III,  379).  C’est  dire  que  le 
ton  général  de  l’œuvre,  établi  dès  1735,  n’a  guère  changé  jusqu’à  sa 
publication. 

Lorsque  la  première  ébauche  de  la  tragédie  est  terminée,  que  le  plan 
et  le  ton  général  sont  fixés,  en  décembre  1734,  le  travail  de  correction 
commence.  Pendant  plusieurs  mois,  l’écrivain  entretient  une  sorte  de 
dialogue  écrit  avec  d’ Argentai,  demandant  ses  critiques  sur  Alzire,  se 
rendant  parfois  aux  idées  de  son  ami,  et  justifiant  parfois  aussi  son 
œuvre.  Voltaire  se  préoccupe  d’abord  des  problèmes  de  l’intrigue  et  du 
caractère  de  ses  personnages.  Trois  points  principaux  retiennent  son  at¬ 
tention:  la  conversion  et  la  mort  de  Gusman,  et  le  caractère  de  Mon- 
tèze.  Il  est  étrange  de  noter  en  premier  lieu  que  la  conversion  de  l’Es¬ 
pagnol  semble  avoir  inquiété  Voltaire.  Il  hésitait  sans  doute  à  l’intro¬ 
duire  dans  la  tragédie  car  il  répond  à  une  remarque  de  d’ Argentai: 
“Puisque  la  conversion  de  Gusman  vous  plaît,  il  ira  droit  en  paradis” 
(III,  337).  La  décision  étant  prise,  d’ailleurs,  Voltaire  découvre  toutes  les 
beautés  d’un  tel  acte  qui  illumine  le  point  de  vue  chrétien  de  l'œuvre, 
et  lorsque  d’ Argentai  change  d’avis  le  mois  suivant,  il  réplique:  “Mais 
est-il  bien  vrai  que  la  conversion  de  cet  Espagnol  vous  déplaise  tant? 
Vous  êtes  bien  mauvais  chrétien;  mais  vous  savez  que  le  parterre  est 

4  Voltaire,  Œuvres  complètes,  éd.  Moland,  52  vols.  (Paris,  1877-85),  XLIV,  301. 
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bon  catholique.  S’il  y  a  un  côté  respectable  et  frappant  dans  notre  re¬ 
ligion,  c’est  ce  pardon  des  injures,  qui  d’ailleurs  est  toujours  héroïque 
quand  ce  n’est  pas  un  effet  de  la  crainte.  ...  Et  plus  j’envisage  le  chan¬ 
gement  de  Gusman  de  tous  les  côtés,  plus  je  le  regarde  comme  un  coup 
qui  doit  faire  une  très  grande  impression”  (IV,  5).  Le  dramaturge  établit 
ainsi  un  lien  solide  entre  l’effet  théâtral  du  dernier  acte  et  le  ton  chré¬ 
tien  de  la  pièce. 

Une  deuxième  remarque  de  d’ Argentai  concerne  la  mort  de  Gusman: 
Comment  rendre  vraisemblable  l’assassinat  du  gouverneur  du  Pérou  par 
son  prisonnier?  Dans  le  plan  envoyé  à  madame  Dupin,  Alzire  et  Emire 
“avoient  pris  des  mesures,  pour  faire  sortir  Zamor  de  prison  en  sédui¬ 
sant  la  garde”  [Portefeuille,  p.  313).  Tel  est  aussi  le  moyen  employé  dans 
la  version  finale  de  la  tragédie.  Cependant  Voltaire  considère  aussi  les 
autres  alternatives  suggérées  par  son  correspondant.  “La  façon  de  tuer 
ce  Gusman  chez  lui,  écrit-il,  n’est  pas  si  aisée  que  d’opérer  sa  conver¬ 
sion.  Zamore  avait  déjà  pris  l’épée  d’un  Espagnol  pour  ce  beau  chef- 
d’œuvre;  si  vous  voulez,  il  prendra  encore  les  habits  de  l’Espagnol. 
J’avais  fait  endormir  la  garde  peu  nombreuse  et  fatiguée;  si  vous  voulez, 
je  l’enivrerai  pour  la  faire  mieux  ronfler”  (III,  337).  Mais  en  dernier 
lieu.  Voltaire  se  fie  à  son  propre  génie  dramatique  pour  bâtir  son  in¬ 
trigue. 

L’indépendance  de  l’écrivain  vis-à-vis  de  son  critique  se  manifeste  en¬ 
core  une  fois  dans  l’évolution  du  caractère  de  Montèze  qui  aurait,  selon 
d’ Argentai,  un  trop  beau  rôle  dans  la  pièce.  Voltaire  répond:  “Faire  de 
Montèze  un  fripon,  me  paraît  impossible:  pour  qu’un  homme  soit  un 
coquin,  il  faut  qu’il  soit  un  grand  personnage;  il  n’appartient  pas  à  tout 
le  monde  d’être  un  fripon”  (III,  337).  Au  contraire,  Montèze  devient  de 
plus  en  plus  noble  dans  la  pensée  de  l’auteur.  Dans  le  plan  confié  à  ma¬ 
dame  Dupin,  “Montèze  .  .  .  fait  un  pauvre  personnage.  Il  est  content  des 
vainqueurs,  cela  peut  rouler  sur  la  religion  pour  sa  justification”  [Porte¬ 
feuille,  p.  311).  Un  peu  plus  tard,  il  est  qualifié  de  “sot  père”  (IV,  5). 
Pourtant,  en  janvier  1736,  “Ce  n’est  pas  un  bas  et  lâche  politique,  c’est 
un  homme  devenu  européen  et  chrétien,  qui  fait  tout  pour  sa  fille,  qui 
ne  veut  que  son  bonheur”  (V,  23).  En  somme,  le  texte  définitif  ne  laisse 
guère  douter  de  la  bonne  foi  du  père  d’ Alzire.  Voltaire  explique  même 
en  note,  dans  la  scène  où  Montèze  devait  faire  un  “pauvre  personnage”: 
“On  voit  que  Montèze,  persuadé  comme  il  l’est,  ne  fait  point  une  lâ¬ 
cheté  en  refusant  sa  fille  à  Zamore.  Il  doit  trop  aimer  sa  religion  et  sa 
fille  pour  la  céder  à  un  idolâtre  qui  ne  pourrait  la  défendre”  (Moland 
III,  403).  Voltaire  affermit  ainsi  son  sujet,  concentre  l’intérêt  du  spec¬ 
tateur  sur  le  dilemme  d’ Alzire,  et  rend  ainsi  plus  tragique  la  destinée 
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de  ses  héros.  Il  n’est  pas  l’esclave  des  critiques  de  d’Argental;  après 
avoir  reçu  les  suggestions  de  celui-ci,  il  décide  des  changements  à  faire 
en  considérant  toujours  avant  tout  l’œuvre  même. 

Au  début  de  l’année  1735,  Voltaire  est  silencieux  pendant  quelque 
temps  sur  Alzire.  A  Cideville  qui  lui  en  demande  des  nouvelles  il  ex¬ 
plique:  “Je  ne  veux  donner  cette  pièce  qu’après  un  long  et  rigoureux 
examen.  Je  la  laisse  reposer  longtemps  pour  la  revoir  avec  des  yeux 
désintéressez,  et  pour  la  corriger  avec  la  sévérité  d’un  critique  qui  n’a 
plus  la  faiblesse  de  père’’  (IV,  86).  Il  faut  qu’un  événement  inattendu 
fasse  sortir  la  tragédie  d’un  oubli  momentané.  Au  début  de  décembre 
1735,  Voltaire  apprit  en  effet  que  Lefranc  de  Pompignan  venait  de  lire 
aux  Comédiens  une  pièce  de  théâtre,  Zoraïde,  sur  le  même  sujet  (\vl  Al¬ 
zire  (IV,  205,  208).  Il  s’empressa  d’écrire  à  ceux-ci  une  lettre  fort  habile 
accusant  Lefranc  de  plagiat  et  demandant  qu’on  jouât  Alzire  la  pre¬ 
mière.  On  exigea  alors  de  Lefranc  une  seconde  lecture  de  Zoraïde  que 
1  auteur,  indigne,  se  refusa  a  faire.  La  piece  de  Voltaire  fut  donc  acceptée 
seule  et  jouée  à  Paris  le  27  janvier  1736. 

La  seconde  révision  d’ Alzire  eut  donc  lieu  entre  le  début  de  décembre 
1735  et  la  fin  de  mars  1736,  quelque  temps  après  sa  première  représen¬ 
tation  sur  la  scène.  Lors  du  premier  travail  sur  Alzire,  Voltaire  s’était 
surtout  préoccupé  du  fond  de  la  pièce,  des  problèmes  de  vraisemblance 
dans  les  faits  et  dans  les  caractères  de  ses  personnages.  Cette  fois,  les 
actes  IV  et  V  surtout  1  inquiètent.  Pour  améliorer  le  cinquième  acte. 
Voltaire  cherche  d’abord  à  supprimer  quelques  passages  trop  longs.  Mais 
cette  solution  n’est  guère  satisfaisante.  Lorsqu’il  lit  en  effet  la  copie 
d’Alzire  telle  que  jouée  par  les  Comédiens,  il  écrit  à  d’Argental:  “J’in¬ 
siste  encore  sur  le  cinquième  acte;  il  est  si  écourté,  si  rapide,  qu’il  ne 
nous  a  fait  aucun  effet.  On  craint  les  longueurs  au  théâtre,  mais  c’est 
dans  les  endroits  inutiles  et  froids.  Voyez  que  de  vers  débite  Mithridate 
en  mourant;  sont-ils  aussi  nécessaires  que  ceux  de  Gusman?’’  (V,  70). 
Quant  aux  changements  apportés  au  quatrième  acte,  “ce  sont  des  char¬ 
bons  que  je  jette  sur  un  feu  languissant’’  (V,  41).  Il  faut  surtout  rendre 
plus  intéressante,  plus  pathétique,  “la  Scène  de  Zamore  et  d’Alzire’’  (V, 
48).  Ici  comme  ailleurs,  c’est  la  qualité  dramatique  de  sa  tragédie  que 
Voltaire  considère  avant  tout. 

En  plus  de  ces  modifications  liées  au  fond  même  de  la  pièce,  les  vers 
eux-mêmes  subissent  de  nombreux  changements.  C’est  là  qu’on  peut 
voir  le  plus  facilement  l’état  d’esprit  de  Voltaire  lorsqu’il  travaillait  son 
œuvre.  Le  plus  souvent,  il  s’agit  d’adapter  les  paroles  des  personnages 
à  leur  caractère.  Ainsi,  dans  la  sixième  scène  du  premier  acte.  Voltaire 
veut  changer  ces  mots  de  Gusman  parlant  d’Alzire:  “La  nature  g^rossière 
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en  formant  ses  apas/  Luy  laisse  un  cœur  sauvage  et  fait  pour  ces  cli¬ 
mats”  en  “Je  crains  moins  ce  cœur  simple  et  plein  de  vérité/  Que  le 
fard  dangereux  d’un  dehors  emprunté”  (V,  54).  Avec  une  légère  modi¬ 
fication,  la  première  version  a  cependant  prévalu.  Sans  doute  exprime- 
t-elle  mieux  les  sentiments  de  Gusman  qui  voit  encore  en  Alzire  une 
fille  sauvage  et  qui  n’a  pas  de  raison,  à  ce  moment  de  la  pièce,  de  vanter 
le  cœur  et  la  sincérité  de  celle  qui  aime  son  rival. 

De  même,  lorsque  Gusman  parle  à  Alzire  devant  Zamore,  dans  la 
cinquième  scène  du  troisième  acte,  il  s’exclame:  “Vous  dont  les  pleurs 
outragent  votre  époux/  Vous  que  j’aimais  assez  pour  en  être  jaloux.” 
Voltaire  voudrait  modifier  le  dernier  vers  et  dire:  “Vous  que  j’aime 
enfin,  vous  dont  je  suis  jaloux”  (V,  55).  Cette  seconde  version,  avec  la 
répétition  des  “vous”  a  le  mérite  de  l’emphase.  Mais  ici  encore,  dans  le 
texte  imprimé,  la  première  version  prévalut,  de  sorte  que  le  fier  Gusman, 
dans  son  courroux,  parle  de  son  amour  et  de  sa  jalousie  comme  d’une 
chose  passée  et  ne  s’abaisse  pas  à  avouer  sa  jalousie  devant  le  rival 
qu’on  lui  préfère. 

Enfin,  on  peut  aussi  citer  les  corrections  faites  à  l’entrevue  de  Gusman 
et  d’Alzire  au  quatrième  acte.  La  longue  tirade  de  celle-ci  avait  été  vive¬ 
ment  critiquée  sur  la  scène,  Gusman  s’étant  permis  de  l’interrompre 
par  une  Quinauderie:  “En  peut-il  être,  hélas,  qui  tienne  lieu  d’amour?” 
Voltaire,  indigné,  écrivit  à  Thiériot  pour  faire  remettre  les  vers  suivants: 

Compte  à  jamais  au  moins  sur  ma  reconnaissance. 

Sur  ma  foy,  sur  les  vœux  qui  sont  en  ma  puissance. 
Sur  tous  les  sentiments  du  plus  juste  retour. 

S’il  en  est  après  tout  qui  tiennent  lieu  d’amour. 
Partant  de  grandeur  d’âme  éprouve  mon  courage. 

Peut  être  une  espagnole  eût  promis  davantage. 

Elle  eût  pu  prodiguer  des  serments  et  des  pleurs. 

Je  n’ay  point  leurs  attraits  et  je  n’ay  point  leurs  mœurs. 

(V,  55) 

sàjïTdoute  les  Comédiens  ne  firent-ils  pas  cas  des  volontés  de  l’auteur 
car  Voltaire  dut  écrire  de  nouveau  à  d’ Argentai.  “Bon  dieu,  s’exclame- 
t-il,  que  dirait  Despréaux,  s’il  voyait  Alzire  prononcer  un  vers  aussi  dur, 
et  Gusman  répondre  en  doucereux?”  (V,  70).  C’est  bien  le  caractère  des 
personnages  qui  doit  dicter  la  nature  et  le  ton  de  leur  langage.  Voltaire 
se  préoccupe  d’ailleurs  aussi  de  la  forme  de  ces  vers.  Il  admet  à  Thiériot 
que  “Compte  à  jamais  au  moins  sur  ma  reconnaissance  est  un  vers  faible 
et  plat,  s’il  est  seul,  à  peu  près  comme  le  seroient  beaucoup  de  vers  de 
Racine”  (V,  89).  Mais  “Que  ces  vers  plats  se  rebondissent  du  voisinage 
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des  autres  .  .  .  Voilà  qui  devient  coulant  et  harmonieux  par  les  traits 
consécutifs,  et  par  la  figure  ménagée  jusqu’au  bout  de  la  phrase”  (V, 
89-90). 

Enfin,  Voltaire  veut  parfois  modifier  ses  vers  afin  de  donner  plus  de 
grandeur,  plus  de  noblesse  aux  sentiments  exprimés  par  les  personnages 
héroïques.  Ainsi,  dans  le  cinquième  acte,  il  demande  qu’on  change  le 
couplet  d’Alvaiez:  “Vis  pour  elle  et  pour  moy,  sauve  Alzire  à  ce  prix,/ 
Si  tu  te  rends  chrétien,  le  ciel  me  rend  un  fils”  en  “Sauve  toy  pour  moy 
même,  accorde  moy  ce  prix/  Et  du  salut  d’ Alzire  et  du  sang  de  mon 
fils”  (V,  55).  Dans  la  pièce  imprimée  ces  lignes  deviennent:  “Rends  toi 
chrétien  comme  elle;  accorde  moi  ce  prix/  De  ses  jours  et  des  tiens,  et 
du  sang  de  mon  fils”  (Moland,  III,  432).  Les  raisons  d’ Alvarez  devien¬ 
nent  moins  égoïstes,  plus  générales,  plus  nobles,  et  son  plaidoyer  a  ainsi 
beaucoup  plus  de  chance  d’émouvoir  Zamore. 

Un  changement  semblable  a  lieu  dans  la  quatrième  scène  du  deuxième 
acte  où  Zamore  assure  à  Montèze  que  seule  la  nouveauté  des  armes  es¬ 
pagnoles  fait  la  force  des  Européens  et  que  les  Incas  peuvent,  de  ce  fait, 
espérer  vaincre  un  jour.  Il  terminait,  dans  la  première  version  d’ Alzire, 
par  ces  mots:  “Si  le  fer,  et  l’airain  manquent  à  nos  climats/  L’audace, 
la  vertu  ne  nous  manqueront  pas”  (V,  49).  Ces  vers  lourds  et  embarrassés 
sont  d’abord  remplacés  par  d’autres  plus  expressifs  où  Voltaire  reprend 
une  de  ses  idées  favorites  sur  la  barbarie  de  la  guerre  et  où  il  introduit 
l’idée  nouvelle  que  c’est  pour  Alzire  que  Zamore  combat: 

Le  jer  manque  à  nos  mains,  les  deux  pour  nous  avares 
Ont  fait  ce  don  cruel  à  des  mains  plus  barbares. 

Mais  ce  fer  étranger  qui  seul  nous  a  vaincus 
Ne  sera  pas  toujours  plus  fort  que  les  vertus: 

Je  combats  pour  Alzire  et  je  vaincrai  pour  elle.  (V,  49) 

Les  trois  derniers  vers  deviennent  ensuite: 

Mais  pour  venger  enfin  nos  peuples  abattus 
Le  ciel  au  lieu  du  fer  nous  donna  des  vertus. 

Je  combats  pour  Alzire,  et  je  vaincray  pour  elle. 

(V,  49-50) 

Ainsi,  alors  que  dans  la  première  version  de  ce  passage  Zamore  exprime 
surtout  les  sentiments  d  un  individu  touché  pai'  un  malheur  personnel, 
il  parle  plutôt  en  dernier  lieu  comme  le  chef  des  peuples  du  Pérou 
qu’il  faut  venger. 

Voltaire  s’intéresse  donc  à  tous  les  aspects  de  son  œuvre.  Loin  d’être 
une  merveille  de  dix-huit  jours  comme  Zaïre,  Alzire  fut  longtemps  mûrie 
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dans  l’esprit  de  son  auteur.  La  correspondance  de  Voltaire,  qui  nous 
renseigne  sur  les  différentes  phases  de  l’élaboration  de  cette  tragédie, 
nous  permet  de  voir  et  de  juger  les  méthodes  de  travail  de  l’écrivain. 
La  composition  d’Alzire  est  très  méthodique.  Le  premier  travail  de  Vol¬ 
taire  porte  d’abord  sur  le  plan  général  et  le  ton  de  la  pièce,  qui  ne 
changeront  que  très  peu  dans  la  suite.  Puis  viennent  les  problèmes  de 
vraisemblance  dans  les  caractères  et  l’intrigue,  problèmes  qui  sont  liés 
au  fond  même  de  l’œuvre.  Enfin,  après  un  repos  de  plusieurs  mois  qui 
lui  permet  de  revoir  sa  tragédie  d’une  manière  objective.  Voltaire  exa¬ 
mine  les  détails  de  sa  pièce:  tout  doit  y  être  parfait,  chaque  vers  doit 
être  adapté  à  la  situation  du  personnage  qui  parle,  et  l’ensemble  en 
doit  être  harmonieux.  Dans  tout  ceci.  Voltaire  cherche  toujours  à  mar¬ 
cher  sur  les  pas  de  ses  grands  prédécesseurs  classiques.  On  sait  que  la 
documentation  historique  d’Alzire  est  étendue,  et  que  la  pièce  reflète 
en  plus  d’un  endroit  l’influence  du  théâtre  anglais.®  Mais  le  critère  su¬ 
prême,  la  question  qui  se  pose  toujours  à  l’écrivain  semble  bien  être: 
“Que  dirait  Despréaux?  Racine  n’a-t-il  pas  employé  le  même  procédé?’’ 
Voilà  donc  un  Voltaire  dramaturge  bien  différent  de  celui  de  Lion,  un 
Voltaire  conscient  de  ce  qu’il  veut  et  de  ce  qu’il  fait,  poursuivant  jus¬ 
qu’au  bout  le  but  qu’il  s’est  fixé  dès  le  début  de  son  travail,  cherchant 
sans  cesse  à  améliorer  la  qualité  dramatique  et  psychologique  de  sa  tra¬ 
gédie,  demandant  certes  les  conseils  de  ses  amis,  mais  demeurant  tou¬ 
jours  le  maître  de  son  œuvre  et  sachant  faire  valoir  ses  idées  contre 
les  leurs. 
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Nature,  Symbol  of  Death  in  “La  Voie  Royale” 

by  Bertrand  Logan  Ball,  Jr. 

M 

XtJLaLRAUX  is  more  interested  in  the  tragedy  of  man’s 
fate  than  in  the  psychology  of  individuals.  The  ideas  expressed  in  his 
novels  are  not  offered  as  the  conclusion  of  abstract  reasoning.  They  are 
rather  the  expression  of  intense  emotion.^  The  most  intense  and  recur¬ 
ring  emotion  expressed  in  La  Voie  royale  is  hostility  toward  death. 
Death,  in  the  eyes  of  Malraux,  includes  not  only  physical  death,  but 
loss  of  strength  and  virility,  and  the  loss  of  such  intangibles  as  freedom, 
hope,  courage,  and  comradeship.^  Death  is  the  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
absurdity  of  life  (pp.  106-107).  The  characters  are  obsessed  by  this  ab¬ 
surdity.  They  do  not  wish  to  live  perpetually,  nor  do  they  strive  to 
conquer  death.  They  are  intent  rather  upon  struggling  against  the 
weight  of  defeat  and  humiliation  which  death  brings  to  their  vitality 
and  strength  of  will.  With  instinctive  energy  and  ardent  courage,  they 
impatiently  await  the  opportunity  to  fight  this  invincible  foe.® 

Claude  and  Perken,  the  two  main  characters  of  La  Voie  royale,  are 
bound  together  in  friendship.  They  are  obsessed  with  death  (p.  36).  For 
them,  death  lends  absurdity  to  life.  They  hate  it  and  struggle  against 
it  with  implacable  fury.  Their  struggle  gives  meaning  to  a  life  which 
would  otherwise  be  pointless.  Claude  leaves  a  decaying  France  to  seek 
adventure  and  freedom  in  the  jungles  of  Indo-China.  He  has  no  desire 
to  remain  at  home  to  sell  cars,  stocks,  or  other  people’s  ideas.  He  has 
no  wish  to  be  part  of  a  civilization  which  trains  men  for  mediocrity. 
Being  a  man  without  children  and  without  a  god,  he  is  completely 
alone;  he  has  submitted  himself  to  death.  The  lack  of  finality  in  his 
life  has  become  a  condition  of  action.  He  is  obsessed  with  “cette  har¬ 
celante  préméditation  de  l’inconnu”  (p.  37).  His  desire  has  become  to: 
“arracher  ses  propres  images  au  monde  stagnant  qui  les  possède”  (p. 
37).  His  struggle  against  death  is  imperative.  He  does  not  care  whether 
he  wins  the  struggle.  But  he  cannot  accept  the  vanity  of  his  existence 
while  there  is  still  breath  in  him.  His  search  for  adventure  is  his  de¬ 
fense  against  death.  He  wants  to  possess  more  than  himself  (pp.  36-38). 
Perken,  Claude’s  older  companion,  is  willing  to  suffer  infernal  tortures 
to  show  his  defiance  of  death  and  humiliation.  “II  éprouvait  si  furieuse¬ 
ment  l’exaltation  de  jouer  plus  que  sa  mort,  elle  devenait  à  tel  point 

1  Gaëtan  Picon,  Malraux  par  lui-même  (Paris,  n.d.),  pp.  67-68. 

2  André  Malraux,  La  Voie  royale  (Paris,  1930),  pp.  58-59  and  pp.  107-109.  The 
other  references  to  this  work  are  inserted  in  the  text. 

3  Picon,  pp.  24-27  and  p.  79. 
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sa  revanche  contre  l’univers,  sa  libération  de  l’état  humain,  qu’il  se 
sentit  lutter  contre  une  folie  fascinante,  une  sorte  d’illumination”  (p. 
130-131).  Marching  toward  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Moïs,  he  faces  cer¬ 
tain  death.  He  directs  his  footsteps  with  furious  determination,  experi¬ 
encing  a  sensual  ecstasy  (p.  134).  Even  as  he  lies  dying,  there  is  still  a 
fighting  spirit  within  him.  His  bloody  teeth  lacerate  his  skin  (p.  182). 

Death  is  the  implacable  enemy  of  Claude  and  Perken.  It  is  the  force 
against  which  they  fight  throughout  the  novel.  Nature,  in  the  form  of 
the  Cambodian  jungle,  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  this  enemy.  Claude  goes 
to  the  jungle  stubbornly  intent  upon  fighting  death  by  accepting  the 
obstacles  and  ordeals  of  a  dangerous  life  in  deathly  surroundings  (p. 
43).  The  repulsive  processes  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction  in  the 
jungle  are  associated  with  dying  and  death.  The  branches  of  the  under¬ 
growth  are  covered  with  coagulated  mud  forming  vertical  filaments. 
Claude  is  intoxicated  with  the  jungle  reek,  the  animals,  the  stale  foam 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  the  slimy  appearance  of  the  amphibious  mud- 
colored  creatures  stuck  to  the  branches  (p.  48).  The  spiders,  held  to  the 
center  of  their  four-meter  webs  by  grasshopper-like  feet,  appear  in  the 
distance  as  phosphorescent  and  geometric  against  a  confusion  of  mo¬ 
tionless  forms.  “Depuis  six  jours  Claude  avait  renoncé  à  séparer  les  êtres 
des  formes,  la  vie  qui  bouge  de  la  vie  qui  suinte;  une  puissance  in¬ 
connue  liait  aux  arbres  les  fongosités,  faisait  grouiller  toutes  ces  choses 
provisoires  sur  un  sol  semblable  à  l’écume  des  marais,  dans  ces  bois  fu¬ 
mants  de  commencement  du  monde”  (p.  66-67). 

The  sun  beats  down  upon  the  earth  with  such  a  force  that  all  life 
appears  to  be  arrested.  The  palms  disappear  in  the  blue  incandescence 
of  the  sky.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  slowly  possessed  by  the 
heat,  which  establishes  an  implacable  domination.  “Projets,  volonté  se 
volatilisaient  en  elle;  au  fur  et  à  mesure  qu’avec  le  silence  retombé  elle 
envahissait  la  pièce,  une  autre  présence  montait  du  flamboiement  blanc 
du  sol,  des  animaux  endormis,  de  l’immobilité  des  deux  hommes  ré¬ 
fugiés  dans  cette  ombre  surchauffée:  la  mort”  (p.  152).  The  air  trembles 
and  things  on  the  earth  likewise  begin  to  tremble  as  if  they  were  in 
an  imperceptible  trance.  The  forest  stretches  out,  moving  and  motion¬ 
less  at  the  same  time.  At  its  surface,  the  light,  diffused  in  slow  waves, 
decomposes  to  form  a  pattern  like  watered  silk;  it  penetrates  Claude 
to  the  point  of  stupor,  each  wave  penetrating  his  wet  skin  with  warmth 
(pp.  93-94).  Under  the  invisible  sun,  all  things  are  disintegrating.  Even 
the  sounds  of  the  jungle  decompose  in  the  heat  (pp.  73-74). 

Human  will  and  actions  are  subject  to  the  same  decomposition  that 
governs  the  plant  and  animal  world.  Everything  in  the  vast  forest  sep- 
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arates,  grows  soft,  and  strives  to  make  itself  one  with  this  ignoble  and 
luring  world  which  attacks  the  nerves  with  the  same  abject  power  as 
poisonous  spiders  (p.  67).  Claude’s  mind  decomposes  in  this  aquarium 
light,  which  is  as  thick  as  water.  He  is  submerged  in  this  fermentation 
where  forms  swell,  stretch  out,  and  rot  (pp.  65-66). 

The  putrefaction  of  plants  is  associated  with  personal  reminiscences 
of  old  age  and  dying;  it  serves  to  symbolize  and  intensify  the  memories. 
Perken  speaks  to  Claude  of  his  former  wife.  She  knew  how  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  but  she  had  never  thought  of  death.  Although 
married,  she  had  enjoyed  complete  liberty  from  her  husband.  Then 
one  day,  she  discovered  that  her  destiny  lay  with  him  only.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  she  began  to  hate  him.  Her  mirror  revealed  that  the 
Tropics  had  destroyed  her  beauty.  Her  old  unfulfilled  dreams  began  to 
undermine  her  life,  and,  by  contagion,  that  of  Perken  also.  The  two 
were  prisoners  of  their  limited,  irrefutable  destiny,  of  old  age  and  death. 
As  Perken  speaks  to  Claude,  the  odor  of  a  decaying  swamp  envelops 
the  two  men.  It  is  a  symbol  of  death.  Claude  then  recalls  the  look  of 
fright  upon  his  own  mother’s  face  when  she  looked  in  the  mirror  at 
her  aging  countenance.  The  song  of  the  frogs  hollows  out  the  darkness 
to  the  invisible  horizon,  like  a  note  repeated  from  octave  to  octave  (pp. 
58-59). 

The  jungle,  in  addition  to  being  a  symbol  of  death  itself,  also  be¬ 
comes  a  symbol  for  the  prison  in  which  death  locks  its  victims.  In  the 
twilight  shadow,  as  if  the  weak  amplitude  of  human  actions  were  mean¬ 
ingless  in  the  immensity  of  the  jungle,  Perken  points  with  his  chin  to 
a  clearing  and  an  expanse  of  mountains.  The  slow  and  enormous  force 
of  nightfall  overwhelms  Claude  with  loneliness,  giving  back  to  his  life 
its  hemmed-in  character  (p.  106).  Night  and  silence  hover  over  the  for¬ 
est.  The  voices  of  two  natives  rise,  clear  and  monotonous,  but  incom¬ 
prehensible;  they  too  are  imprisoned  by  the  jungle  (p.  108). 

As  Perken  lies  dying,  he  finds  himself  a  prisoner  of  the  wound  in  his 
knee,  of  the  hostile  Mois  which  surround  him,  of  the  jungle,  and  of 
death  itself.  Near  the  spot  where  he  is  lying,  buffaloes  bring  crossbars 
to  be  weighed.  Each  crossbar  which  falls  to  the  ground  resounds  in  his 
knee.  He  envisions  this  line  of  buffaloes  passing  over  and  crushing  his 
hopes,  his  corpse,  his  putrefied  eyes,  and  his  ears  eaten  away  by  the 
earth.  He  hears  the  sounds  of  the  falling  bars  in  the  pulsating  of  his 
blood.  He  knows  that  he  is  going  to  die,  that  the  world  of  men  is  closing 
in  on  his  hopes.  Nothing  will  be  able  to  compensate  him  for  his  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  the  burning  noon  heat,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  Mois  closes 
off  the  horizon  like  the  bars  of  a  gigantic  prison.  The  heat,  the  fever. 
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the  barking  of  hostile  dogs,  the  smoke,  the  jungle,  and  death  itself  form 
a  supernatural  prison  from  which  there  is  no  escape  (pp.  177-178). 
Perken  grits  his  teeth,  intoxicated  with  the  desire  to  escape  from  his 
body,  to  continue  living  and  fighting  against  the  incandescent  sky  which 
holds  him  prisoner  as  if  he  were  an  animal  (pp.  180-181). 

Since  death  constantly  threatens  Claude  and  Perken,  the  jungle,  a 
symbol  of  death,  likewise  proffers  a  threat.  To  Claude’s  troubled  deter¬ 
mination  to  blaze  a  trail  through  the  jungle,  the  low  clouds  and  the 
inextricable  tissue  of  leaves  riddled  with  insects  oppose  their  silent 
threat.  When  Claude’s  attention  is  relaxed,  the  forest  and  its  ruins  grad¬ 
ually  become  animated,  as  hostile  as  large  animals  (pp.  38-39).  The 
jungle  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  clenched  fist  (p.  49). 

Night  is  a  symbol  of  death,  and  day  and  light,  by  contrast,  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  life  and  hope.  The  slow  and  enormous  force  of  nightfall  over¬ 
whelms  Claude  with  loneliness  and  submerges  him  in  its  invincible  in¬ 
difference.  This  indifference  reimpresses  upon  him  the  certainty  of  death 
(p.  106).  At  twilight,  Perken  feels  cut  off  from  those  for  whom  reason 
and  truths  exist.  He  is  given  over  to  the  despair  which  thoughts  of 
death  bring.  He  contemplates  suicide  as  a  means  of  not  succombing  to 
defeat.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  solidly-built  alarm  clock  beats  with 
precision.  This  tick-tock  brings  Claude  back  to  human  life  by  virtue  of 
its  constance,  its  distinctness,  and  the  invincible  quality  which  all  me¬ 
chanical  objects  possess.  It  symbolizes  man’s  victory  over  darkness  and 
despair.  Perken  maintains  that  to  continue  to  live  in  spite  of  the  men¬ 
acing  majesty  of  the  night  is  equivalent  to  conquering  death.  The  fear 
of  dying  in  defeat  and  humiliation  has  made  him  choose  a  life  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  courage  (pp.  107-109). 

The  contrast  between  night  as  a  symbol  of  death  and  defeat  and  day 
as  a  symbol  of  life  and  hope  is  brought  out  as  Perken  marches  toward 
the  line  of  hostile  Moïs.  He  is  heading  toward  almost  certain  death. 
The  sun  is  setting,  and  fog  is  rising  from  the  ground.  A  last  reflection 
of  the  sun  quivers  on  the  moving  things,  as  if  linked  with  the  panting 
anguish  of  the  men.  Perken’s  glance  alights  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
where  the  last  glow  lingers.  The  sun  arouses  within  him  a  passion  for 
that  liberty  which  he  is  going  to  lose;  the  passion  invades  his  whole 
being  to  the  point  of  delirium.  At  the  edge  of  the  atrocious  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  death  which  obsesses  him,  he  clings  to  himself,  the  last  hope. 
His  struggle  against  death  is  as  imperative  as  the  sexual  drive.  As  he 
continues  to  walk  toward  his  enemies,  he  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  (pp.  133-134). 

"The  ruins  of  an  ancient  Cambodian  civilization  still  stand  in  the 
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jungle.  They  have  become  enmeshed  by  the  inextricable  foliage  and 
subject  to  the  decomposition  of  the  vast  forest.  They  are  a  symbol  of 
death  for  they  are  associated  with  the  jungle.  Claude  and  Perken  wish 
to  extricate  these  ruins;  they  struggle  to  do  so  with  the  same  intensity 
that  characterizes  their  fight  against  death.  Their  desire  for  money  and 
fame,  their  curiosity  about  ancient  civilizations,  become  subordinate  to 
a  subconscious  motivation  to  fight  against  these  symbols  of  death.  Perk¬ 
en,  examining  a  crumbling  wall,  says  that  he  wants  peace,  but  he  says 
it  in  such  a  way  that  he  implies  that  he  wants  to  act  to  tear  the  stones 
from  their  rotting  foundation  and  bring  them  out  of  the  jungle  (p.  60). 
Claude  and  Perken  pass  small  crushed  monuments  whose  stones  are  so 
bound  by  the  roots  which  attach  them  to  the  soil  that  they  no  longer 
seem  to  have  been  raised  by  men,  but  by  beings  who  have  disappeared, 
beings  accustomed  to  a  horizonless  life  and  marine  darkness.  Decom¬ 
posed  by  the  centuries,  the  Royal  Road  exists  only  as  rotted  mineral 
masses  (p.  65).  An  inhuman,  death-like  anguish  weighs  down  upon  the 
ruins  and  the  voracious  plants.  The  two  determined  white  men  are  more 
powerful  than  this  force;  it  loses  its  strength  when  they  appear  (pp. 

Claude  stares  at  a  large  stone  which  he  wishes  to  extricate.  It  is  loaded 
with  hostility.  “Cette  pierre  était  là,  opiniâtre,  être  vivant,  passif  et  ca¬ 
pable  de  refus.”  Claude  is  overcome  witli  a  stubborn,  unreasoning  an¬ 
ger.  He  struggles  to  pull  out  the  stone  with  the  same  fury  with  which 
he  would  struggle  against  death  itself.  His  exasperation  grows;  his  threat¬ 
ened  life  IS  there.  The  will  to  conquer  convulses  him  like  thirst  or  hun- 
ger  (pp.  80-81).  The  heat  acts  as  a  poison,  gradually  relaxing  his  mus¬ 
cles  and  sapping  his  strength.  He  strikes  almost  unconsciously,  but  with 
exaltation.  Suddenly  one  of  the  tools  breaks.  Everything  which  surrounds 
him,  the  threatening  jungle  and  the  monuments,  comes  back  to  life  and 
falls  into  place  as  if  it  had  collapsed  upon  him  with  deathlike  finality. 
He  is  motionless,  horror-stricken.  He  feels  tied  to  the  stone  by  hatred 
as  if  it  were  a  living  being.  His  instinct,  liberated  from  momentary 
torpor,  brings  him  back  to  fight  against  it  (pp.  82-84).  Now  Perken 
strikes  the  stone  with  as  much  fury  as  Claude.  Suddenly  it  breaks  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  Claude  and  Perken  are  freed.  “Le  monde  reprenait 
possession  de  lui  [Claude]  comme  d’un  noyé;  la  stupide  gratitude  qu’il 
avait  connue  en  découvrant  la  première  figure  sculptée  l’envahissait  à 
nouveau.  En  face  de  cette  pierre  tombée,  la  cassure  en  l’air,  un  accord 
soudain  s’établissait  entre  la  forêt,  le  temple  et  lui-même”  (p.  85). 

Nature  as  a  symbol  of  death  is  skilfully  developed  in  La  Voie  royale. 
Associated  with  death  are  the  decaying  processes  of  the  jungle,  the 
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heat,  the  darkness,  and  the  monuments  entwined  in  the  undergrowth. 
The  symbol  is  intensified  because  numerous  aspects  of  the  jungle,  not 
just  one,  are  associated  with  death.  The  struggle  against  death  consti¬ 
tutes  the  theme  of  the  novel.  The  action  however  revolves  around  the 
struggle  of  the  two  heroes,  Claude  and  Perken,  against  the  jungle.  The 
jungle  is  an  exteriorization  or  palpable  image  of  the  intangible  enemy, 
death,  against  which  the  heroes  struggle  inwardly.  The  external  action 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  internal  action.  The  jungle  is  the  image  or 
symbol  of  death. 
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JLm.ECORDED  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  in  sound  and  sight— this  is 
what  we  commonly  call  audio-visual  aids  to  teaching.  Language  is  a 
paramount  aspect  of  behavior  and  it  is  normally  a  part  of,  or  associated 
with,  other  aspects.  These  associations  are  not  a  part  of  language;  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  part  of  them— a  part  of  the  behavior  pattern,  overt  or  covert. 
Conversational  language  is  bound  up  with  other  behavioral  activities 
of  the  speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to,  and  with  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 

Language  as  Behavior 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  Paris,  my  wife  and  I  were  the  first  occupants  of 
an  apartment  in  a  new  building  which  had  been  completed  too  hastily. 
There  were  various  problems,  most  of  them  concerned  with  the  plumb- 
ing.  On  the  second  day  I  asked  the  maid  if  she  had  heard  the  sound  of 
leaking  water,  and  I  can  still  hear  her  reply:  “Oui,  psieu,  j’pense  avoir 
entendu  quèque  chose  qui  dégoulinait.”  Dégoulinait!  I  have  seen  few 
references  to  the  word  since  then,  but  it  stays  with  me  as  a  part  of  that 
little  incident.  To  this  day,  the  sound  of  leaky  plumbing  reminds  me 
of  l’affaire  dégouliner. 

We  have  all  learned— and  remembered— French  phrases  and  structures, 
intonation  patterns  and  their  related  kinesics,  by  hearing  and  speaking 
them  in  situational  context.  The  written  language  is  bereft  of  kinesics 
—the  bodily  movements  which  accompany  speech,  reinforce  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  modify  its  meaning.  The  lifted  eyebrow,  the  mischievous  wink, 
the  despairing  shrug,  are  as  eloquent  as  the  words  they  accompany,  and 
sometimes  even  contradict  them.  If  you  "smile  when  you  say  that!”  you 
are  not  really  saying  that.  Gesture,  especially  among  the  Latin  peoples, 
may  substitute  for  a  vocal  response  and  even,  among  Neapolitans,  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  but  silent  dialog.  And  a  performance  by  Marcel 
Marceau ...  I 

Some  years  ago,  with  the  help  of  a  Foundation  grant,  I  conducted  an 
experimental  course  for  beginners  in  which  the  prereading  period  lasted 
for  months.  At  first  those  unselected  college  freshmen  learned  nothing 
but  short  dramatic  skits  by  mimicry-memorization,  under  native  or  near¬ 
native  teachers,  acting  them  out  on  the  stage  and  using  “props,”  some 
scenery  and  costuming.  My  staff  did  the  demonstrating,  of  course,  and 
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guided  the  students  as  they  learned  to  live  French  on  the  staged  In 
three  months  those  beginners  could  perform  any  role  in  any  of  a  dozen 
skits,  speaking  and  reacting  very  much  like  their  native  French  counter¬ 
parts.  They  had  learned  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word 
to  the  action.  Of  course  they  knew  nothing  about  grammar  or  textbook 
French,  for  they  had  no  book.  But  they  had  developed  a  habitual,  in¬ 
timate,  even  physical  involvement  in  French  language  behavior— total 
behavior— with  all  its  multisensory  activity.  Within  the  limits  of  their 
experience  they  had  acquired  true  acculturation.^  This  was  the  sum  of 
their  learning,  of  which  language  was  one  of  the  parts. 

This  experiment  in  French  language  behavior  was,  of  course,  only  a 
partial  substitute  for  what  everyone  considers  to  be  the  only  authentic 
French  course:  living  in  France.  A  better  substitute,  no  doubt,  would 
be  short  filmed  presentations  of  real  life  in  France,  with  color  and  sound. 
Like  commercial  recordings,  they  would  be  widely  available  and  each 
successive  “re-play”  would  provide  the  cumulative  impact  of  a  succes¬ 
sive,  identical  stimulus.  (This  is  a  case  where,  for  purposes  of  teaching, 
art  improves  on  nature.)  Unlike  a  mere  recording,  the  films  would  not 
present  oral  French  as  a  disembodied  voice.  Their  great  advantage  would 
lie  in  the  multisensory  presentation  and  identical  repetitions  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  full  behavioral  context  of  sight  and  sound  and  motion.  Psy¬ 
chologists  are  agreed  that  learning  and  recall  are  powerfully  aided  by 
association,  that  a  multisensory  presentation  is  more  effective  than  a 
monosensory  one,  and  that  the  imagery  of  one  of  the  senses  tends  to 
recall  the  related  imagery  of  the  others. 

The  values  of  kinesics,  dramatics,  and  music,  of  visual  and  other  sen¬ 
sory  imagery— all  these  have  been  generally  neglected  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  fervor  of  the  audio-lingual  method.  No  doubt  the  revolution  was 
inevitable  and  even  overdue.  A  kind  of  shock  treatment  was  needed  in 
the  revolt  against  grammar-translation  and  mere  book-study.  Some  ini¬ 
tial  overstatement  was  excusable,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  say  that 
language  is  something  that  you  can  do  by  telephone,  or  in  darkness,  or 
when  blindfolded  or  truly  blind.  But  these  are  dangerous  half-truths, 
especially  when  they  refer  to  beginning  classes:  none  of  us  really  pre¬ 
fers  to  teach  by  telephone,  and  nobody  believes  that  learning  is  aided 
by  blindness. 

Unfortunately,  "audio-lingual”  has  frequently  been  interpreted  nar- 

1  A  similar  technique,  with  televised  demonstrations,  is  now  being  used  in  third 
year  French  courses  in  some  British  secondary  schools. 

2  Cf.  Theodore  Andersson,  Looking  Ahead  in  Foreign  Languages,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  1961,  pp.  7-8. 
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rowly  as  acoustical-vocal;  “visual”  has  been  confused  with  the  printed 
page,  and  “audio-visual”  has  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  language 
is  a  matter  of  sound  waves.^  As  a  result,  we  find  “complete”  sets  of 
materials  consisting  only  of  dialogs  and  drills  and  oral  exercises.  There 
are  long-range  programs  of  study,  including  FLES,  which  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  songs,  games  or  other  activities  for  children,  or  of  multisensory 
learning  by  anyone.^  Nothing  but  dialogs  and  drills,  year  after  year, 
until  reading  and  writing  are  added. 

It  follows  that  all  mechanical  devices  are  viewed  with  distrust,  since 
they  cannot  provide  the  give-and-take  of  dialog.®  To  the  extent  that  the 
language  lab  furnishes  audio-lingual  drill,  it  is  accepted  as  useful,  but 
TV  is  accorded  the  silent  treatment.  Now  it  is  true  that  integrated  slides 
and  films  for  the  lab  are  very  recent  and  few  in  number.  Television, 
however,  is  not  new  or  rare,  and  it  is  by  definition  the  integration  of 
the  visual  with  the  auditory.  Today  it  is  the  primary  source  of  FL  in¬ 
struction  for  perhaps  two  million  children,  and  yet  the  MLA  revised 
statement  of  policy  on  FEES®  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Similarly,  the 
more  recent  development  known  as  programmed  learning  or  teaching 
machines  is  ignored.’^  A  popular  doctrine  holds  that  language  is  the 
dyadic  vocal  behavior  of  two  or  more  persons;  anything  else  is  ruled 
out  by  definition.  Thus  it  mistakes  the  part  for  the  whole. 

Behavior  as  Culture 

Dunkel  has  remarked  somewhere  that  “culture”  can  mean  anything 
to  our  profession,  from  the  memorizing  of  lists  of  proper  names,  dates 
and  titles,  to  “a  kind  of  mystic  empathy  with  the  French  soul.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  pedagogical  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  culture.  At  the  very  least,  valuable  time  has  been  wasted  on  trivia, 
and  occasionally  the  teacher’s  well-meant  efforts  to  commune  with  the 
soul  of  France  have  brainwashed— or  nauseated-the  students. 

Another  aberration  is  the  solemn  determination  to  consider  culture 
as  an  academic  discipline.  The  innovation  and  the  relative  success  of 
the  ASTP  courses  in  “language  and  area”  encouraged  the  cultural  an¬ 
thropologists  and  others  to  offer  their  services  to  our  profession.  A  sum- 

3  Nelson  Brooks,  Language  and  Language  Learning,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1960,  p.  202. 

4  For  example.  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  the  Academically  Talented  Stu¬ 
dent,  National  Education  Association,  1960. 

8  Nelson  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147,  203. 

6  Forei^  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School:  A  Second  Statement  of  Policy” 

.  .  .  authorized  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  and  Liaison  Committees  of  the  Mod¬ 
em  Language  Association,  January,  1961. 

r .Idem. 
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mer  seminar  plumbed  the  possibilities  in  scholarly  fashion  and  con¬ 
cluded,  in  effect,  that  the  language  teacher  should  indeed  teach  the  for¬ 
eign  culture,  provided  that  he  first  took  several  courses  in  anthropology. 

Nelson  Brooks  simply  assumes  that  well-qualified  langage  teachers  can 
prepare  and  present  brief  causeries  on  various  aspects  of  contemporary 
foreign  life  and  institutions:  his  Chapter  VI  lists  scores  of  such  topics 
and  it  is  in  general  an  excellent  application  of  the  anthropological  con¬ 
cept  of  culture.  Apparently,  however,  the  thought  does  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  purpose  of  the  causeries  would  be  much  better  served  if 
the  same  topics  were  presented  by  film  “shorts”  in  sound  and  color, 
made  in  France.  Such  films  would  provide  a  vivid  and  authentic  ex¬ 
perience  of  French  rnœurs  and  behavior.  Moreover,  they  would  be 
planned  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the  total  course:  language-and-culture 
as  an  entity,  as  they  are  in  life.  Such  unified  courses,  using  films,  tapes 
and  books,  have  just  begun  to  appear  on  the  market,  and  more  are  in 
preparation.  Another  resource,  soon  to  come,  is  direct  reception  of  over¬ 
seas  telecasts. 

Clearly,  we  shall  not  lack  for  the  means;  more  likely  we  shall  lack 
the  conviction  that  language,  literature  and  culture  are  inseparable  and 
equally  valuable.  Skeptics  should  heed  the  warning  spoken  a  dozen  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  leaders,  Hayward  Keniston: 

Language  study  in  the  past  has  been  oriented  almost  exclusively  toward 
literature.  It  must  reorient  itself  toward  the  total  culture  of  the  people, 
which  would  of  course  include  literature...  The  first  step  is  to  abolish 
the  language  requirement  and  put  language  teachers  on  their  mettle  to 
make  language  so  exciting  in  understanding  the  culture  of  a  people  that 
we  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  demand.^ 

Behavior  and  our  Profession 

“Total  culture”  as  the  goal  involves  total  behavior  as  the  means:  all 
the  mental  and  physical  activities  which  comprise  learning.  The  neces¬ 
sary  materials  and  techniques  for  this  are  just  beginning  to  become  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  demand  foreseen  by  Keniston  is  already  upon  us,  albeit 
for  other  reasons.  Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  withstand  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  will  indeed  test  our  mettle:  already  there  is  the  temptation  in 
some  quarters  to  revert  to  grammar-translation  as  the  easy  way  to  teach 
and  as  a  device  to  weed  out  students.  The  next  step  would  be  for  us 
to  abolish  the  language  requirement  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  our 
classes!  Not  everybody  can  stand  prosperity. 

8  From  an  address  to  a  national  conference  of  academic  deans. 
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Our  present  affluence  and  the  new  terminology  should  not  make  us 
forget  those  pioneering  colleagues  of  the  1940’s  who  practiced  the  audio- 
lingual  method  in  all  but  name  (“aural-oral”).  In  a  year-long,  controlled 
experiment  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Pierre  Delattre®  used  an 
extended  prereading  period  and  pattern  drills  which  he  recorded  daily 
on  discs;  his  students  did  this  “homework”  in  a  laboratory  consisting 
of  a  vacant  classroom  equipped  with  one  phonograph.  Two  thousand 
miles  away,  in  a  junior  college  in  Vermont,  Frederick  Eddyi®  was  de¬ 
voting  long  hours  to  a  modest  experiment  of  similar  inspiration,  while 
at  Louisiana  State  University  the  first  complete  language  lab  was  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  Throughout  the  country  many  of  our  oralist  colleagues, 
still  resentful  of  the  Coleman  report,  were  encouraged  by  the  practice 
of  the  ASTPii  and  the  words  of  Walter  Kaulfers,!^  Francis  M.  Rogers^® 
and  others.  The  “linguists”  in  our  ranks— descriptive  or  nondescript— 
never  surrendered  to  the  “oculists”  of  the  Coleman  persuasion. 

The  embattled  oralists  of  the  ’thirties,  like  the  experimentalists  of 
the  ASTP  and  later,  were  in  fact  devotees  of  the  doctrine  of  Keniston 
-the  same  doctrine  which  impelled  William  Riley  Parker  and  other 
leaders  of  the  MLA  to  revise  its  Constitution  and  establish  its  Foreign 
Language  Program.  This  action  was  a  belated  but  official  recognition 
of  the  solidarity  of  language,  culture  and  literature.  The  situation  was 
clarified  and  put  into  global  perspective  by  Parker  in  The  National  In¬ 
terest  and  Foreign  Languages.  The  very  title  constituted  a  thesis  which 
was  presently  confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress  with  passage  of  the  NDEA 
of  1958,  and  reconfirmed  in  1961.  Parker  moved  into  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  since  then  the  Eoreign  Language  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  federal  project  in  W^ashington,  as  well  as  a  private  one 
in  New  York. 

This  dizzy  climb  from  rags  to  riches  caught  our  profession  unpre¬ 
pared.  It  is  true  that  the  high  level  administration  has  been— almost 
providentially— entrusted  not  to  bureaucrats  but  to  outstanding  and  ded¬ 
icated  colleagues.  However,  our  declining  numbers  included  too  few 
leaders  who  were  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  multiplying  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  national  and  professional  emergency:  millions  of  dollars  for 
new  projects  and  materials,  and  simultaneously  millions  of  students  at 

1947  ^  Technique  of  Oral-Aural  Approach,”  French  Review,  January,  February, 

10  “The  Language  Studio,”  Modern  Language  Journal,  April,  1944. 

11  Frederick  Agard  and  others,  A  Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  ASTP  New 

York,  MLA.  ' 

12  Modern  Languages  for  Modern  Schools,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1942. 

13  Languages  and  the  War  Effort,”  Modern  Language  Journal,  May,  1943. 
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all  levels.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have  tried  to  do  too  much,  chiefly 
because  others  have  done  too  little,  and  inevitably  there  have  been  some 
errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Emergency  begets  urgency  and  ten¬ 
sion,  and  volunteer  workers  on  a  crash  program  naturally  do  not  relish 
criticism,  especially  from  sidewalk  spectators  (who  may,  however,  have 
the  advantage  of  a  better  perspective).  There  has  been  evidence,  in  some 
quarters,  of  professional  pique  and  unprofessional  intolerance.  Haste 
makes  waste  of  many  kinds. 

Any  crash  program,  in  turn,  has  its  inherent  problems  such  as  changes 
in  the  conditions  which  brought  it  about.  The  spectacular  increase  of 
FEES  is  a  case  in  point,  and  likewise  the  technological  developments  of 
language  laboratories,  teaching  machines,  and  television.  Very  soon  we 
shall  also  have  direct  reception  of  transatlantic  TV,  with  large-screen 
projection,  probably  in  color.  Language  labs  may  be  decentralized  into 
the  dormitories,  by  wire  or  short-wave.  The  possibilities  are  almost 
infinite. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  these  changing  circumstances,  our  crash  program 
is  merely  a  beginning,  and  audio-lingual  materials  are  only  a  first  step. 
The  times  call  not  for  a  new  orthodoxy  and  a  new  dogma,  but  rather 
the  scientific  method,  with  an  expanding  program  of  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation.  John  Carroll  warns  that  we  are  proceeding  on  mere  as¬ 
sumptions,  that  “there  is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  research  evidence  . . . 
We  do  not  have  an  adequate  basis  in  empirical  research  for  answering 
important  questions To  answer  these  questions  we  need  the  help 
not  only  of  linguists,  but  also  of  experts  in  psychology,  education,  speech 
and  hearing,  audio-visual,  music,  developmental  and  remedial  reading, 
dramatics,  and  the  behavioral  sciences  in  general.  As  scholarly  people 
we  will  learn  from  others;  as  defenders  of  the  national  interest  we  will 
overcome  personal  interest.  It  is  not  basically  important  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Marty  and  Morton  disagree  on  techniques  and  materials  for  the 
language  laboratory.  It  is  not  very  important  that  some  persons  are  out¬ 
raged  at  the  sight  of  perhaps  three  million  children  getting  language 
instruction  almost  solely  by  TV  and  discs.  What  is  supremely  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  that  we  suspend  judgment,  get  all  the  facts,  draw  con¬ 
clusions,  and  act  wisely  upon  them. 

This  will  be  a  monumental  task,  dwarfing  our  present  efforts.  In  the 
national  emergency,  unprecedented  funds  will  be  provided  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  unprecedented  work  and  good  will  can  only  be  provided 
by  a  united  profession. 

Purdue  University 

14  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Spring,  1960,  p.  129. 
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JL.F  IT  IS  TRUE  that  we  do  not  have  a  coherent  idea  about  the 
teaching  of  cultures  and  civilization  and  that  we  are  not  very  explicit 
about  our  methods  of  teaching  them,^  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  must 
make  every  individual  and  concerted  effort  to  correct  this  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  This  article  is  a  modest  attempt  at  such  an  effort,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  by  describing  a  new  course  in  “Contemporary  French  Civiliza¬ 
tion”  which  has  been  given,  with  moderate  success,  to  a  few  American 
college  students  in  the  past  three  years.  The  analysis  which  follows  will 
include  a  definition  of  the  new  course,  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  prepared  (collection,  classification  and  selection  of  materials),  and 
an  outline  of  the  manner  of  presentation  (methods  of  teaching). 

The  course  can  best  be  defined  by  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  three 
words  in  its  title:  “Contemporary  French  Civilization.”  “Contemporary,” 
that  is  to  say  of  our  very  day.  The  year  1958  was  selected  as  a  starting 
point  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  revolutionary  changes,  ushered  in  by 
the  “events”  of  May-June,  brought  new  and  fundamental  change  in 
France.  Recourse  is  made  to  the  preceding  twenty  years  only  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  plausible  explanation  of  what  suddenly  happened. 

French,  yes,  but  American  too,  in  a  sense.  For  France  is  not,  any 
more  than  any  other  nation  to-day,  a  country  apart,  sealed  off,  an  en¬ 
tity  unto  herself.  France  is  a  cultural  crossroads,  many  avenues  of  which 
give  access  to  us.  To  teach  French  civilization  now  simply  as  a  glorious 
rayonnement  of  culture  from  a  focal  point  in  France  seemed  out¬ 
moded  and  unjustifiable  in  our  one  world  to-day.  Rather  to  teach 
French  civilization  as  a  source  of  light  and  right  beaming  beyond  the 
center,  becoming  refracted  and  then  reflected  back  to  France  from 
America  seemed  to  be  an  approach  both  appropriate  and  accurate. 

“Civilization”— the  word  is  almost  impossible  to  define  satisfactorily. 
One  might  begin  with  André  Malraux’s  definition  of  culture  as  the  sum 
total  of  man’s  achievement  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  in  all  those  ef¬ 
forts  and  achievements  which  reveal  to  men  “une  grandeur  qu’ils 
ignorent  en  eux.”  Civilization,  continues  Malraux,  is  the  effect  of  this 
culture  upon  all  levels  of  a  nation’s  society  from  the  patrician  to  the 

1  “We  haven’t  a  very  coherent  idea  of  what  culture  and  civilization  as  a  subject 
of  teaching  is,  nor  are  we  very  explicit  in  our  method  of  teaching  it”  (Ira  O.  Wade, 
“On  Teaching  French  Civilization,"  French  Review,  XXXIV,  6  [May  1961],  555). 
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popular.  To  the  degree  in  which  a  civilization,  through  all  its  institu¬ 
tions,  promotes  the  well  being  of  a  total  population,  thus  making  it  ad¬ 
mirable  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  others,  that  civilization  is  one  of 
“gloire”  and  “honneur.” 

The  collecting  of  materials  for  this  new  course  began  by  visiting  and 
conversing,  over  a  period  of  several  months  in  1958,  with  France’s  lead¬ 
ing  writers;  Malraux,  Sartre,  Mauriac,  Romains,  Duhamel,  Monther¬ 
lant  and  a  host  of  other  younger  and  “newer”  writers.  From  them  a 
very  real  and  vital  idea  of  the  mood  and  spirit  of  contemporary  France 
at  the  moment  was  conceived.  Subsequent  correspondence  clarified  and 
intensified  this  idea  to  a  considerable  extent.  Also  extensive  conversa¬ 
tions  and  seemingly  idle  but  purposeful  chats  with  Parisians  and  Pro¬ 
vincials  from  every  walk  of  life  bore  out  in  concrete  detail  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  broader  and  more  general  talks  with  the  littérateurs.  Daily 
trips  in  and  around  Paris  and  the  He  de  France  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministère  des  Affaires  Culturelles,  weekly  excursions  into  the  Prov¬ 
inces,  arranged  by  the  French  Railways  in  connection  with  the  Minis¬ 
tère  brought  into  relief  and  living  reality  what  words  had  thus  far  only 
described  and  explained. 

Came  next  the  unending  and  scrupulous  monitoring  of  written  docu¬ 
ments.  Since  no  general  text  was  or  is  as  yet  available,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  the  bibliographies  of  each  month,  to  read  a  varied  but  highly 
selected  list  of  books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  both  general  and 
particular  or  specialized  fields.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here,  too  accessible  once  one  is  on  the  spot  in  France.  The  result  of 
this  “research”  has  been  an  extensive  bibliographical  file  of  classified 
articles,  and  a  substantial  increase  by  the  college  library  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  recently  published  French  books.  Books  and  articles  written  by 
established  literary  figures,  exponents  of  “belles  lettres  are  preferred 
to  the  informative  reading  of  sociological,  historical  or  civilizational 
texts.  Both  have  to  be  used,  since  neither  suffices  alone,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  former,  being  both  lucid  and  suggestive,  are  more  effective  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  French  spirit  and  soul. 

After  materials  have  been  collected  and  filed  they  are  further  clas¬ 
sified  under  the  following  six  headings:  I.  Introduction  (Bibliography; 
Orientation,  the  course  considered  as  an  educational  quest,  or  what 
R.-M.  Albérès  calls  “une  aventure  intellectuelle.”  The  general  aim  pur¬ 
sued  is  that  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  and  yet  imaginative  response  to 
the  question:  “What  is  contemporary  French  civilization  in  its  present 
form?”).  The  main  topics  and  major  issues  are  then  classified  as  follows; 
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II.  Historical  Situation  (France  (the  place)  and  the  French  (the  people); 
History;  Politics;  Economics,  Judiciary,  Society);  III.  Cultural  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Traditions  (Religion;  Education;  Mass  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  the  Performing  Arts  (theatre,  cinema,  dance,  radio,  television); 
Popular  Culture  (exhibitions,  libraries,  museums,  fairs,  cultural  centers, 
monuments,  folklore  art,  travel  and  tourism,  hobbies  and  holidays,  sports, 
recreation  and  vacation,  physical  education).  IV.  Creative  Forces  (Art  and 
Architecture;  Ideas  and  Intellectualism;  Science  and  Technology;  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Language.  V.  Civilizational  Insights  (general  characteristics  of 
French  civilization  as  seen  by  Frenchmen,  by  members  of  the  “Com¬ 
munauté,”  by  writers  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.R.S.S.;  French  views  of 
other  leading  world  civilizations  large  and  small,  ancient  and  emergent. 
VI.  Conclusion  (French  civilization  in  a  foreseeable  future,  both  in 
France  and  in  the  one  world  at  large). 

In  such  classification  of  materials  as  outlined  above  there  is  little  that 
is  unorthodox  or  startlingly  new.  Any  element  of  originality  that  the 
course  may  have  lies  rather  in  the  selection  of  materials,  the  changes 
in  choices  of  topics  from  year  to  year.  The  attempt,  difficult  as  it  is,  is 
made  to  adjust  materials,  problems  and  issues  to  the  actual  moment, 
and  to  bring  them  into  meaningful  rapport  with  similar  or  parallel  is¬ 
sues  discussed  here  in  our  own  country. 

By  way  of  illustration,  this  year  the  following  topics  were  treated 
under  Culture,  and  for  the  reasons  parenthetically  expressed:  André 
Malraux  as  Minister  of  Culture  (the  new  Kennedy  administration  and 
its  interest  in  the  arts);  the  ideal  cultural  center  as  so  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  and  discussed  in  France  (the  construction  in  New  York  of  the 
Lincoln  Center);  the  French  pavilion  at  the  Brussels’  Exposition  1958 
(the  coming  Seattle  and  New  York  World’s  Fairs  in  the  U.S.A.);  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  of  French  radio  and  television  (as  compared  with  the 
private  ownership  and  commercialization  of  our  own);  films  in  France, 
especially  those  of  the  “nouvelle  vague,”  criticisms  of  them  as  they  are 
discussed  in  our  American  press;  the  avant-garde,  anti-theatre  of  Beck- 
Ionesco  and  Adamov  (because  of  its  many  productions,  in  transla¬ 
tion,  in  our  colleges  and  on  our  New  York  stages,  just  off  Broadway); 
Maurice  Herzog  s  ideas  on  physical  culture  and  training  of  youth  (Mr. 
Ribicoff,  our  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  references,  of  late,  to  the  physical  fitness  or  debility  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  youth). 

In  the  presentation  of  materials  the  pattern  that  is  followed  is  the 
traditional  one  of  lecture,  discussions,  outside  readings  and  reports.  But 
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around  and  within  that  arrangement  certain  variations  are  introduced. 
Each  class,  for  instance,  is  held  in  a  small  room  appropriately  decorated, 
from  week  to  week,  with  a  background  of  posters,  photos,  postcards,  etc. 
to  set  off  the  subject  that  is  to  be  discussed.  Individual  lectures  are 
introduced  by  a  rather  detailed  reference  to  bibliography,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  not  only  to  acquaint  students  with  new  books  but  to  fam¬ 
iliarize  them  with  some  of  the  prominent  names  associated  with  each 
field:  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  Jean  Rostand  in  science;  LeCorbusier 
in  architecture;  Gaston  Berger  in  education;  Michel  Debré  in  adminis¬ 
tration;  Charles  De  Gaulle  in  government;  Armand  and  Rueff  in  eco¬ 
nomic  reform;  Alfred  Sauvy  in  analyses  of  contemporary  society;  Simone 
Weil  in  ideas;  Raymond  Aron  in  political  analysis;  H.  Focillon  in  art; 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty  in  philosophy;  R.-M.  Albérès  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism;  M.  Grévisse  in  the  problems  of  contemporary  language  usage; 
Maurice  Crouzet  in  civilization,  etc.,  to  mention  but  a  few  among  those 
that  are  presented  in  course  of  time  because  of  their  importance  in 
France  and,  in  many  cases,  their  significance  in  America. 

In  the  lectures  themselves,  aside  from  impartial  information  and  sug¬ 
gesting  possible  interpretation,  the  instructor  aims  primarily  at  imple¬ 
menting  what  Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  cited  as  two  fundamental 
principles  of  a  liberal  education;  integration  and  speculation. 

From  lecture  to  lecture,  wherever  possible,  materials  are  integrated 
by  an  imperceptible  yet  discernible  Ariadne’s  thread.  It  is  usually  found 
both  in  the  form  of  a  coordinating  concept  and  in  the  correlating  of 
different  but  somewhat  connected  materials.  For  instance,  heterogeneous 
though  they  may  seem,  the  following  topics  are  related  through  close 
connection  and  underlying  rapport:  Charles  De  Gaulle  (  Mémoires  ) 
on  the  subject  of  French  politics  and  cultural  prestige,  André  Malraux’s 
(his  speeches)  ideas  on  art,  culture  and  the  transformation  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  civilizational  “forms,”  H.  Focillon  on  “La  Vie  des  formes,”  ab¬ 
straction  and  non-figuration  in  the  paintings  of  the  artists  in  the  “Ecole 
de  Paris,”  the  uses  of  surfaces,  spaces  and  geometric  stylizations  in  the 
“new  novels”  of  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Maurice  Crouzet’s  ideas  on  civili¬ 
zation  in  general.  As  Bergson  says:  “toutes  choses  s’interpénétrent,  toutes 

choses  se  complètent.” 

Speculation  and  interrogation  too  are  of  the  educational  essence,  if 
the  liberal  adventure  is  to  be  kept  alive  and  free.  As  in  numerous 
French  publications  and  discussions  (mainly  in  the  literary  press),  the 
subject  of  each  individual  lecture  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  gen¬ 
eral,  philosophic  quest:  “What  is  science,  its  role,  its  responsibility  in 
society  to-day?  What  is  art,  what  part  does  it  play  in  the  civilization  of 
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our  time?  What,  if  any  is  the  affiliation  between  science  and  art  in  the 
world  to-day?”  One  is  reminded  of  the  unceasing  and  insistent  probing 
of  Mallarmé  at  his  “Soirées  de  Mardi,”  each  séance  of  which  began  its 
discussions  of  the  Tuesday  topic  with  the  poet’s  inquiring:  “Mais,  qu’est- 
ce  que  cela  veut  dire?” 

Coherent  though  the  course  may  seem,  explicit  as  one  may  attempt 
to  be  about  its  teaching  methods,  the  impression  must  not  be  given 
that,  at  this  early  stage  of  formation,  it  does  not  continue  to  need  much 
improving  and  perfecting.  Therefore  the  description  of  this  “intellec¬ 
tual  adventure”  must,  of  necessity,  be  terminated  by  an  evaluation  of 
both  its  problems  and  promises. 

The  problems,  as  with  most  any  new  educational  project,  are  those 
of  time  and  space,  energy  and  expense.  This  particular  course,  however, 
has  its  own  peculiar  manifestations  of  these.  It  takes  a  consuming 
amount  of  time  to  monitor  magazines,  newspapers  and  books,  to  clip, 
catalogue  and  file  the  materials  found  week  by  week.  It  requires  end¬ 
less  and  untiring  energy  too.  One  wonders,  from  time  to  time,  if  there 
is  any  effort  left  for  other  contemporary  studies.  There  is  the  problem 
of  space  for  storing  lecture  materials  and  exhibition  realia.  There  is 
the  sizeable  expense  of  purchasing,  for  private  consumption,  biblio¬ 
graphical  items  from  month  to  month.  These  problems  are  all  the 
more  acute  when  one  realizes  the  challenges  connected  with  teaching, 
on  home  soil,  any  subject  in  the  contemporary  foreign  field,  especially 
if  one  feels  compelled  to  keep  ahead  and  not  merely  to  keep  up. 

Insurmountable  though,  at  times,  some  of  the  problems  may  seem  to 
be,  the  hopes  and  aims,  gratifications  and  promises  are  rewarding  in¬ 
deed.  There  is  the  perspective  of  students  soon  leaving  their  language 
laboratories  better  able,  through  their  audio-oral  training,  to  discuss  in 
French  what  they  have  learned.  There  is  the  surmise  that  some  day,  in 
not  too  far  off  future,  schools  and  colleges  will  have,  along  with  their 
“labos,”  some  language  “studios”  as  well,  filled  with  records,  films  and 
lealia,  to  supplement  the  classroom  “expos.”  The  audio-video  approach 
^  is  a  logical  next  step  that  language  technicians  must  soon  help  us  to 
take,  for  it  is  long  overdue.  But  when  it  comes  it  should  be  profession¬ 
ally  of  the  best,  coordinated  with  but  subordinated  to  classroom  plan¬ 
ning  and  procedure. 

Awareness  of  the  accomplishment  of  broad  educational  aims  is,  final¬ 
ly,  more  encouraging  than  the  realization  that  a  given  course,  coherent 
and  explicit  as  it  may  try  to  be,  is  yielding  its  practical  and  immediate 
returns.  As  time  goes  on,  as  the  comments  begin  to  come  in,  a  teacher 
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senses  that  some  students  are  seeing  not  only  contemporary  France  but 
other  nations,  other  exciting  issues  as  well,  not  only  as  one  here  in 
America  wants  or  expects  them  to  be,  but  as  they  are  existentially  in 
their  own  civilizational  situation.  This  alone,  on  the  student’s  part,  is 
an  act  of  intellectual  emancipation,  and,  given  our  times,  is  sheer  edu¬ 
cational  duty  requiring  no  defense— on  the  teacher’s  part,  it  is  both  a 
most  stimulating  satisfaction  and,  given  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  a 
very  challenging  pursuit. 

Boston  University 
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“UbvH*  Revisited:  The  Reprise  of  1922 

The  legend  that  grew  up  around  the  189S  production  of  Alfred  Jarry’s  Ubu  Rot 
at  the  Théâtre  de  L’Œuvre  was  twenty-six  years  old  by  1922.  It  had  managed  to 
survive  both  time  and  war,  nourished  by  picturesque  accounts  of  the  turbulent  per¬ 
formance,  fed  by  Jarry’s  own  antics  and  pre-mature  death,  by  his  friends  and  de¬ 
tractors  alike.  And  then  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  original  metteur-en-scène, 
Lugné-Poe,  decided  to  re-produce  the  play  at  the  very  theatre  where  its  legend  had 
been  born. 

Why,  after  a  generation,  Lugné-Poe  should  have  determined  to  repeat  Ubu  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  probably  has  its  roots  in  these  factors:  In  1921  Charles 
Chassé’s  booki  had  reopened  the  quarrel  about  Jarry’s  intentions  and  had  disputed 
his  claim  to  authorship  of  the  play.  The  fury  of  the  battle  that  ensued  aroused 
the  interest  of  a  considerable  literary  public,  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
L’Œuvre  at  this  time  needed  a  financial  success.  But  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  very 
character  of  Lugné-Poe,  his  love  of  mystification,  the  atmosphere  of  revolt  “qui 
était  celle  où  il  respirait  vraiment  à  raise,’’2  led  him  to  find  the  mood  of  1921  fitting 
for  the  production.  Perhaps,  too,  a  sense  of  loyalty  prompted  him,  for  in  the  fray 
he  had  defended  Jarry,  writing,  for  example,  in  L’Eclair  of  January  10,  1922:  “Que 
Jarry  ait  ou  non  participé  en  chef  à  la  formation  d’Ubu  Roi,  cela  n’a  aucune  im¬ 
portance;  il  est  bien  certain  que  la  flamme  et  le  génie  ont  été  chez  lui,  non  ailleurs.” 

At  any  rate,  casting  was  decided  upon  and  rehearsals  begun  for  what  Lugné  him¬ 
self  termed  "une  belle  reprise,”  later  recalling  of  it:  “J’y  comptais  beaucoup. ’’3  René 
Fauchois  and  Jane  Pierly  were  to  play  the  ménage  Ubu;  the  music  was  again  to  be 
that  of  Claude  Terrasse. 

The  1922  Fasquelle  edition  of  the  play  was  used  as  the  working  text,  but  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Lugné-Poe’s  own  copy  of  this,  labeled  "Conduite— Mise-en-scène”  and  an¬ 
notated  in  his  hand,  reveals  that  considerable  alterations  were  made  for  actual  pro- 
duction.4  The  five  acts  were  given  titles:  Act  I,  “Couronnement  de  Molière”  (the 
enormous  tercentenary  festival  of  Molière,  including  the  crowning  of  the  bust,  had 
been  held  in  1922),  Act  II,  "Les  Pêcheurs  à  la  ligne,”  Act  III,  “La  Toilette  de 
la  Mariée,”  Act  IV,  “La  Fête  de  Cérès,”  and  Act  V,  “L’Œil  de  Moscou.”  The  first 
two  acts  seem  to  have  been  played  intact  and  the  third  cut  only  slightly,  once  to 
expedite  the  entrance  and  exit  of  a  messenger  bringing  a  letter  (p.  103),  and  again 
to  omit  the  speeches  "...  donne-moi  ma  cuirasse”  (p.  106)  and  "...  avec  son 
casque  et  sa  cuirasse”  (p.  107),  obviously  for  practical  considerations  of  costuming. 

The  fourth  act,  however,  underwent  considerable  revision.  Scene  II  was  omitted 
entirely  (pp.  115-117),  Père  Ubu’s  directive  in  Scene  III  to  a  soldier  to  carry  the 
casque  à  finances”  (p.  118)  is  deleted  and  the  order  to  a  Lander  given  instead  to 
this  same  Sire  Soldat.”  The  stage  direction  “Un  boulet  russe  arrive  et  casse  l’aile 
du  moulin”  (p.  124)  is  changed  to  read  “Un  boulet  russe  tombe  en  scène,"  indi- 

1  Charles  Chassé,  Sous  le  masque  d'Alfred  Jarry  (?)  Les  Sources  d’Ubu  Roi  (Fleury 
1921). 

2  Jacques  Robichez,  Lugné-Poe  (L’Arche,  1955)  p.  96. 

3  Lugné-Poe,  Dernière  Pirouette  (Sagittaire,  1946)  p,  143. 

4  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Miss  May  Sarton,  poet  and  novelist,  for  the  loan  of 
this  annotated  text,  especially  since  it  was  a  personal  gift  to  her  from  Lugné-Poe 
himself.  Hereafter  all  references  to  page  numbers  will  be  to  this  edition. 
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eating  that  a  “moulin”  was  probably  not  present.  In  Scene  IV,  Ubu’s  speech  is  cut 
after  “  je  suis  enterré”  (p.  126)  and  takes  up  again  with  “En  avant,  mes  amisl” 
Scene  V  omits  Cotice’s  inquiry  after  Rensky  (pp.  135-6)  and  Pile’s  reply  that  he  is 
dead,  thus  logically  running  together  Ubu’s  speech  about  having  killed  many  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  famous  one  containing  ”...  (ils)  sont  fauchés  par  l’impitoyable  faux 
de  l’impitoyable  faucheur  qui  fauche  impitoyablement  leur  pitoyable  binette  ...” 
A  large  "Bon”  is  pencilled  in  the  margin  beside  this,  and  an  equally  large  "Rideau” 
after  it  indicates  that  the  rest  of  the  scene,  too,  is  "fauché,”  as  are  scenes  VI  and 
VII  in  toto. 

Because  of  the  cuts  in  Act  IV,  the  first  scene  of  Act  V  naturally  omits  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bear.  Thus  Ubu’s  lines  beginning  “Fort  mal!”  (p.  154)  are  cut  to  begin 
at  “Combat  des  voraces  ...”  and  his  entire  speech  beginning  “Cotice,  Pile,  répon- 
dez-moi”  deleted.  Mère  Ubu’s  “Elle  ne  détourne  pas  un  sou”  (p.  160)  is  not  answered 
until  Ubu’s  “Ma  femme  est  une  coquine”  (p.  161)  and  the  action  of  his  throwing 
the  carcass  of  the  bear  on  her  (p.  165ff.)  and  its  resulting  dialogue  are  done  away 
with,  ending  the  scene  with  Mère  Ubu’s  speech  "Dis  donc  qu’un  bel  esprit  a  ren¬ 
contré  une  bourrique.” 

Scene  II  of  Act  V  omits  the  lines  beginning  with  Bougrelas’  “Dieu,  je  suis  blessé!” 
(p.  173)  as  far  as  Pile’s  “Courage,  sire  Ubu!”  whereas  Scene  III  is  left  out  altogether. 
The  fourth  scene,  the  final  one  of  the  play,  remains  intact. 

The  other  notes  in  Lugné’s  “Mise-en-scène”  have  to  do  with  stage  directions,  pieces 
of  business,  music,  lighting,  and  the  like.  Transitions  from  scene  to  scene  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  either  “Musique”  or  “Noir,”  and  changes  of  locale  announced  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  printed  pancartes  or  by  suggestions  of  scenery:  "Un  palotin  apporte  une 
silhouette  du  palais,”  one  reads  for  Act  III,  Scene  VI.  Properties  necessary  to  one 
scene  but  not  the  next  must  sometimes  be  removed  during  a  musical  interlude  rather 
than  a  blackout  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  after  the  banquet  scene  the  penned  “Sortie, 
la  table  suivant  le  cortège.”  The  “coups  de  gong”  are  carefully  noted  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  nobles  into  the  trap,  and  the  resounding  first  line  of  the  play  is 
underlined  and  accompanied  by  the  marginal  "Lumière  plein  feu  blanc.” 

The  critics  of  1922  were  not  unaware  of  the  mise-en-scène  of  the  Œuvre  produc¬ 
tion.  The  interim  critic  of  the  Mercure  de  France  (April  1,  1922)  said  the  play  was 
“gaillardement  jouée”  by  the  leads  and  continued:  "...  elle  fut  entourée  par  Lugné- 
Poe  de  décors  exquisement  louphoques  [sic]  qui  ...  ne  voulaient  rien  dire  et  n  en 
étaient  moins  plaisants.”  Léo  Claretie  in  La  Revue  Mondiale,  also  of  April  first, 
said:  “La  pièce  fut  drôlement  mise  en  scène  par  le  Théâtre  de  l’Œuvre  ...  et  elle 
fut  jouée  avec  entrain.”  L’Illustration’ s  critic,  G.  S.,  noted  in  the  March  fourth  issue: 
“Cette  farce  énorme  ...  est  montée  cette  fois  avec  une  originalité  et  un  luxe  assez 
impressionnants.  L’action  se  déroule  devant  des  tableaux  à  personnages  vivants,  mais 
muets,  qui  n’ont  pas  de  rapport  avec  elle,  mais  qui  sont  comme  un  rappel  d  actua¬ 
lité  symbolique:  couronnement  du  buste  de  Molière,  conférences  diplomatiques,  signa¬ 
tures  de  traités  officiels,  etc.  .  .  .  C’est  bizarre,  imprévu,  ahurissant,  pas  ennuyeux 
grâce  à  la  musique  de  Claude  Terrasse.” 

Lugné-Poe  himself  was  quite  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  “belle  reprise.” 
"Appelé  à  Madrid  par  des  représentations,”  he  writes  later,  "je  dus  laisser  à  René 
Fauchois  le  soin  d’achever  les  répétitions  .  .  .  d’Ubu  Roi  ...  La  pièce  glissa  en  mon 
absence  vers  la  farce  d’atelier.  La  satire  ne  porta  pas:  la  vigueur  cruelle,  féroce,  échappa 
au  public;  erreur  de  mise  en  scène,  de  distribution  dont  je  reste  seul  coupable.  5 


6  Lugné-Poe,  Dernière  Pirouette,  loc.  cit. 
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The  satire  did  indeed  escape  the  public,  or  left  it  indifferent.  The  same  critic  of 
the  Mercure  de  France  wondered  what  the  audience  had  expected  of  Ubu,  for,  he 
says,  “Ces  gens  .  .  .  restèrent  de  marbre  ..."  Fernand  Vandérem  in  La  Revue  de 
France  (March  15,  1922)  was  even  more  emphatic:  "La  répétition  générale  d'Ubu 
Roi  ...  a  été  un  triomphe— j’entends  pour  ses  détracteurs  ...  un  désastre,  un 
échec  comme  de  ma  vie  je  n’en  ai  vu,  une  salle  de  glace.” 

This  fact  of  a  cold  reception  established,  the  critics  then  go  on  to  assess  the  play 
itself,  trying  to  view  it  outside  the  legend  and  beyond  the  heat  of  the  controversy. 
The  Mercure  de  France  critic  agrees,  he  says,  with  the  opinion  of  Jean  Piot  in  the 
Bonsoir  of  March  second,  and  quotes  him:  "Ubu  n’est  ni  un  symbole,  ni  un  ra¬ 
massis  d’ironie,  ni  un  recueil  d’allusions.  C’est  une  farce,  entendez-vous,  une  grosse 
farce,  une  énorme  farce,  une  farce  d’autant  plus  farce  qu’elle  ne  veut  peut-être  rien 
dire.  Et  pourquoi  voulez-vous  qu’elle  veuille  dire  quelque  chose?  Les  mille  et  une 
paroles  inutiles  que  vous  prononcez  chaque  jour,  est-ce  qu’elles  veulent  dire  quelque 
chose?”  Léo  Claretie  asks:  "Que  faut-il  en  penser,  à  travers  le  strabisme  de  l’opinion, 
qui  voit  en  même  temps  à  droite  et  à  gauche,  blanc  et  noir.  Chef-d’œuvre?  Stupi¬ 
dité?  Ni  cet  excès  d’honneur,  ni  cette  indignité  ...  Ce  guignol  est  trop  grossier  pour 
être  enfantin,  et  il  est  trop  simple  pour  être  littéraire.  Il  reste  à  l’état  de  farce 
abondante,  scatologique  et  populaire,  dans  une  orgie  de  laideur  physique  et  morale. 
Ce  qui  dépasse  l’horizon  banal  participe  du  rêve  et  peut  faire  figure  d’œuvre  d’art. 
C’est  l’énormité  qui  dans  l’espèce,  nous  amuse  .  .  .  c’est  l’épopée  de  la  bassesse.” 

Maurice  Boissard,  reviewer  of  the  NRF  (May  1,  1922)  tried  an  experiment:  Since 
he  himself  had  seen  Ubu  both  as  a  marionnette  show  and  in  its  original  produc¬ 
tion  at  L’Œuvre  in  1896,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  send  in  his 
place  “un  jeune  écrivain  ne  connaissant  de  la  pièce  et  de  son  auteur  que  ce  qui  en 
a  été  dit  et  raconté,  cette  sorte  de  légende  qui  entoure  déjà  l’une  et  l’autre.”  Georges 
Pillement  was  the  young  man  in  question,  and  he  wrote:  “Ainsi,  c’est  cela  Ubu  Roi? 
Nous  ne  l’avions  ni  lu  ni  vu  jouer.  Mais  nous  savions  que  des  poètes  que  nous 
aimions,  comme  Apollinaire,  s’apparentaient  à  Jarry.  Or,  nous  avons  été  déçus  et 
il  nous  a  paru  qu’il  y  avait  un  abîme  entre  l’humour  d’Apmllinaire  et  la  grosse 
niaiserie  d'Ubu  Roi . . .  Somme  toute,  et  très  franchement,  la  représentation  n’est 
pas  amusante  .  . .  Certaines  scènes,  comme  la  scène  de  la  bataille,  sont  pleines  d’un 
bavardage  assez  cocasse  .  .  .  C’est  ...  ce  qui  l’a  fait  comparer  à  Rabelais.  Mais  cela 
ne  va  jamais  très  loin.  Evidemment  Jarry  avait  un  génie  particulier  pour  inventer 
un  vocabulaire ...  Sa  conversation  devait  être  ahurissante.  Voilà,  je  crois,  le  grand 
point:  l’homme  a  dû  étonner  ses  contemporains.  Sa  légende  a  enchanté  une  géné¬ 
ration  . . .  Mais  Ubu  n’est  pas  un  chef-d’œuvre.  C’est  une  blague  de  collège  où  l’on 
ne  sent  qu’un  écho  de  la  fantaisie  vivante  de  Jarry." 

Despite  these  rather  harsh  judgments,  however,  the  critics  seemed  unwilling  to 
dismiss  the  play  entirely.  Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the  legend  or  the  in¬ 
trinsic  qualities  of  the  work,  there  was  recognition  among  these  critics  of  lasting 
qualities  in  Ubu  Roi.  Georges  Pillement  continued  his  review  saying:  "Pourtant  il 
y  a  le  Père  Ubu.  Il  ya  ce  nom  qui  est  une  de  ces  trouvailles  de  mot  dont  Jarry 
avait  le  secret.  C’est  un  nom  qui  s’impose  et  qui  vivra.  Ce  personnage  est  taillé 
grossièrement,  d’une  façon  très  simpliste.  C’est  un  pantin,  un  polichinelle.  Mais  il 
existe.  Il  restera,  mêlé  au  souvenir  étrange  d’Alfred  Jarry.”  Léo  Claretie  wrote:  “(La 
pièce)  n’a  pas  d’ailes,  il  est  vrai,  elle  se  vautre  dans  les  bas-fonds  plus  qu’elle  ne 
vole,  mais  elle  est  d’un  poète,  et  il  faut  bien  qu’il  y  ait  des  dons  réels  dans  cet 
ouvrage,  pour  qu’on  en  parle  encore  après  plus  de  trente  ans.” 
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And  now  after  more  than  sixty  years,  play  and  legend  both  persist,  no  mortal  blow 
to  either  having  been  struck  by  the  unusual  attempt  to  repeat  history  in  1922.  Fer¬ 
nand  Vandérem  at  the  end  of  his  review  summed  it  up:  ‘‘Mais  ils  (les  détracteurs) 
ont  bien  fait  de  profiter  de  cette  soirée,  car,  dès  le  lendemain,  c’étaient  celles  à.’ U  bu 
qui  recommençaient,  sinon  au  théâtre,  sinon  devant  les  spectateurs,  chez  nous,  aux 
rayons  de  notre  bibliothèque,  dans  notre  souvenir  et  dans  nos  entretiens.  Car  qu’on 
écrive  contre  eux  tout  ce  qu’on  voudra— scatologique,  puéril,  grossier,  absurde— Ubu, 
Mère  Ubu,  le  Capitaine  Bordure,  continueront  de  vivre  cette  vie  éternelle  que  con¬ 
fère  la  littérature  aux  types  qu’elle  a  adoptés  comme  siens,  toujours  présents  dans 
notre  esprit,  dans  nos  impressions,  dans  nos  propos  quand  surg;iront  devant  nous  la 
laideur,  la  peur,  la  bassesse,  tout  ce  que  le  vice  offre  de  comique  ou  de  vil.  Et  com¬ 
ment  en  eût-il  été  autrement?  La  critique  peut  nuire  à  un  succès,  retarder  une 
carrière,  faire  tomber  une  pièce.  Mais  ce  dont  jamais  elle  n’a  eu  ni  aura  raison,  c’est 
l’art,  l’originalité,  une  création  véritable.” 

Columbia  University  Ruth  B.  York 


Additional  Irony  in  “Un  Cœur  simple” 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Stoltzfus’  excellent  article  on  Un  Cœur  simple  in  the 
October  1961  number  of  the  French  Review,  I  would  like  to  bring  some  additional 
thoughts  to  enhance  the  interpretation  of  Flaubert’s  so-called  ‘‘operative”  irony.  Mr. 
Stoltzfus  considers  the  tale  as  containing  ‘‘some  of  Flaubert’s  best  writing  artistically 
and  his  maturest  metaphysical  expression  of  life’s  complexity”  and  I  would  gladly 
parrot  this  opinion.  Nevertheless  I  think  it  is  overinterpretation  to  suggest  that 
Félicité  dies  of  psittacosis,  ‘‘high  fever  and  pulmonary  involvement  being  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  psittacosis,”  even  symbolically.  After  all.  Loulou  had  been  dead  for  many 
years.  Félicité’s  fatal  illness  is  brought  on  by  the  unhealthy  condition  in  which  she 
has  to  live,  by  the  rotting  laths  of  the  roof  and  the  wet  bolster  on  her  bed.  Nor 
does  the  final  statement:  ‘‘elle  crut  voir  ...  un  perroquet  gigantesque”  indicate 
the  author’s  ‘‘final  negation  of  Félicité’s  most  cherished  vision.”  I  believe  that  Flau¬ 
bert  injected  the  “crut”  because  the  exclusive  use  of  the  past  definite  form  of  “voir” 
would  have  been  too  dramatic  and  too  abrupt  a  vision  for  the  agonizing  old  ser¬ 
vant.  The  very  sound  of  “elle  vit,  dans  les  deux  entr’ouverts,  un  perroquet  gigan¬ 
tesque”  is  too  brutal  for  the  desired  effect.  Whether  Félicité  saw  or  only  thought 
she  saw  seems  to  me  entirely  beside  the  point. 

Since  Un  Cœur  simple  figures,  “à  juste  titre,”  in  so  many  anthologies  of  French 
literature,  I  would  like  to  add  a  speculation  of  my  own  on  Flaubert’s  irony.  What 
about  the  proper  names  in  the  story?  Félidté  leads  a  far  from  happy  life,  Mme. 
Aubain  brings  good  luck  to  nobody  and  Théodore  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  gift 
of  God. 

Both  sophisticated  and  naive  students  tend  to  find  the  story  of  this  ‘‘pauvre  fille 
de  campagne”  neither  “très  sérieux”  nor  “très  triste”  as  Flaubert  had  meant  it  to 
be,  but  merely  dull— and  it  requires  a  good  teacher  to  make  them  sense  a  little  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  Un  Cœur  simple.  Mr.  Stoltzfus’  illuminating  remarks  will  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  wider  interpretation  and  perhaps  to  increased  understanding.  May  it 
take  a  long  time  before  Félicité  and  Loulou  rest  in  peace. 

University  of  Illinois 


Paul  A.  Mankin 
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Reading  French  Newspapers  in  Accelerated  High  School  Classes 

The  ability  to  read  newspapers  with  relative  ease  was  listed  by  Dr.  Conant,  in  his 
report  on  the  American  high  school,  as  one  reasonable  goal  of  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction  at  that  level. 

At  a  recent  local  professional  meeting,  a  colleague  at  a  neighboring  suburban 
high  school  gave  a  list  of  some  of  the  literary  works  they  were  attempting  to  teach 
in  their  accelerated  program.  A  state  coordinator,  engrossed  with  the  knotty  prob¬ 
lems  of  language  instruction  in  the  small  "down-state”  schools,  took  issue  with  this 
preoccupation  with  the  literary  in  the  “favored  and  pampered”  suburbs  and  ques¬ 
tioned  if  that  teacher’s  students,  working  on  Molière  or  Voltaire,  could  read  a  French 
newspaper.  Knowing  that  high  school,  I  am  certain  that  they  can.  His  comment, 
however,  left  me  wondering  if  it  might  be  possible  to  take  some  modest  measure 
of  the  ability  of  my  own  third  year  accelerated  class  to  read  newspapers  with  ease 
and  discernment. 

Since  we  must  prepare  our  students  for  college  boards,  not  to  mention  advanced 
placement  for  an  increasing  number,  and  at  the  same  time  never  neglect  their  grow¬ 
ing  audio-lingual  needs,  finding  time  for  this  type  of  test  is  always  a  problem.  How¬ 
ever  I  try  to  use  the  test  I  have  evolved  every  four  or  five  weeks  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  I  feel  that  it  does  give  me  some  information  on  the  extent  to  which  these 
gifted  students  can  handle  unedited  newspaper  articles.  The  test  is  of  no  great  origi¬ 
nality,  but  may  be  worth  a  few  lines. 

Articles  are  clipped  from  Arts  and  Figaro  and  pasted  or  taped  on  sheets  of  paper 
and  five  to  eight  questions  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  based  on  each  ar¬ 
ticle.  These  questions,  carefully  made  out,  seek  to  determine  if  the  student  can 
grasp  the  essential  points  of  the  article  in  question.  I  have  found  Arts  and  Figaro 
best  for  my  purpose,  because  of  the  general  excellence  of  their  articles  and  style, 
but  occasionally  Match,  Sport  et  Vie,  or  some  other  newspaper  or  magazine  is  used. 
Articles  on  straight  current  events  are  avoided,  as  the  familiarity  with  the  topic  in 
English  tends  to  make  this  too  easy  for  well-informed  students. 

The  following  is  a  typical  range  of  subject  headings  used  on  recent  tests:  Le 
Cartoon:  homme  malade  du  cinéma  américain;  A  propos  de  l'immersion  des  déchets 
atomiques  en  Méditerranée;  Gene  Kelly  à  l’Opéra;  Les  Russes  sont  racistes;  Brando 
semble  copier  les  imitateurs  de  Brando;  Karajan  et  l’orchestre  de  Berlin;  l’Oncle 
d’Amérique  prend  du  ventre  (Packard:  les  Obsédés  du  standing);  Joan  Sutherland 
donne  une  vie  nouvelle  à  Lucia;  Qu’est-ce  qu’un  enfant  français  de  12  ans?;  On  va 
respirer  sous  la  Manche;  Un  restaurant  dans  le  Louvre?;  Premier  festival  européen 
de  jazz;  Crise  de  logement  pour  les  étudiants;  Deux  nouvelles  expéditions  fran¬ 
çaises  dans  les  terres  australes  et  V Antarctique;  En  attendant  que  soit  au  point  le 
code  de  la  vieillesse;  Le  Grec  qui  guida  les  Perses  aux  Thermopyles  n’était  pas  un 
traître!  Sport  articles  are  not  lacking,  too,  and  I  have  even  used  several  columns  of 
Figaro's  "Petites  Annonces  et  Guide  Immobilier”  to  good  advantage,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  finding  things  to  profit  the  students  from  the  TV  section,  weather  reports,  and 
Figaro’s  “Carnet”  with  its  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  anniversary  masses. 

The  technique  may  perhaps  be  judged  by  these  questions  which  were  used  with 
Pourquoi  j’ai  peur  la  nuit,  par  Alfred  Hitchcock. 

1.  Does  Hitchcock  think  he  has  been  influenced  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe? 

2.  Why  doesn’t  Hitchcock  like  cold  meat? 

3.  According  to  Hitchcock,  when  do  men  like  to  be  afraid? 
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4.  Does  one  feel  in  reading  this  article  that  Hitchcock  is  modest? 

(This  is  not  a  good  question!) 

5.  Who  translated  Poe  into  French? 

6.  If  Hitchcock  made  “Cinderella,”  what  would  everyone  look  for? 

7.  How  is  Hitchcock’s  suspense  balanced  by  a  sense  of  humor? 

Variations  in  the  form  of  testing  are  possible,  with  multiple  choices  and  even  true 
and  false  queries  seeming  justified  occasionally.  New  words  are  underlined  in  the 
article,  and  their  meanings  asked  for,  where  careful  reading  and  reflection  on  their 
use  in  context  should  make  them  clear. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  suflficiently  long  to  require  a  full  forty-minute  period  to 
ferret  out  the  correct  answers.  Provided  that  the  questions  be  good  ones,  I  feel  that 
this  kind  of  test  can  give  the  student  a  chance  to  delve  into  real,  modern-day  French 
and  get  at  the  heart  of  an  article.  Student  reaction  to  these  tests  has  been  favorable, 
although  they  have  not  found  them  easy.  They  enjoy  working  at  them,  and  are 
learning  to  do  so  with  discernment  and  profit.  We  usually  draw  numbers  by  lot  so 
that  students  may  have  a  chance  to  choose  articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  sort  of  test  must  be  constantly  renewed  to  keep  it  actuel, 
and  that  most  of  the  answers,  if  not  all,  must  be  required  in  English  to  avoid  copy¬ 
ing  answers  from  the  text  without  being  absolutely  sure  of  their  meaning.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  leads  me  to  believe  that,  while  beginning  to  get  a  background 
for  the  great  literary  works  of  the  past,  high  school  students  can  at  the  same  time 
work  successfully  with  good,  everyday  written  language,  which  often  differs  marked¬ 
ly  in  vocabulary  and  style  from  the  few  contemporary  works  they  have  a  chance  to 
meet  in  class.  Most  of  the  articles  are  on  provocative  subjects,  and  many  have  the 
merit  of  showing  different  facets  of  French  life  to-day. 

Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  High  School  James  H.  Siler 


As  we  have  on  hand  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts  awaiting  publica¬ 
tion,  prospective  contributors  are  requested  to  send  all  articles  for  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  Editor-elect  Professor  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  517  Philosophy  Hall,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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National  Defense  Language  Institutes — Summer  1962 

Essential  information  about  the  National  Defense  Language  Institutes  is  contained 
in  the  following  entries.  Please  note  that  most  of  them  contain  a  code  number  in 
parentheses  at  the  end.  These  numbers,  from  1  to  4,  refer  to  the  degree  of  audio- 
lingual  proficiency  of  the  participants  for  whom  the  program  is  designed.  They  apply 
to  secondary  programs  only.  Note  also  that  this  is  only  a  partial  list  of  institutes  of¬ 
fering  a  program  in  French  as  available  at  printing  time. 

(1)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  follow  closely  and  with  ease  all  types  of  standard 
speech  in  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  pronunciation  (e.g.,  the  ability  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  be  at  ease  in  social  situations). 

(2)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  understand  conversation  of  average  tempo,  lectures, 
and  news  broadcasts;  and  (b)  the  ability  to  talk  with  a  native  without  making  glaring 
mistakes,  and  with  a  command  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  sufficient  to  express  one’s 
thoughts  in  sustained  conversation. 

(3)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  get  the  sense  of  what  an  educated  native  says  when 
he  is  enunciating  carefully  and  speaking  simply  on  a  general  subject;  and  (b)  the 
ability  to  talk  on  prepared  topics  (e.g.,  for  classroom  situations)  without  obvious  fal¬ 
tering,  and  to  use  the  common  expressions  needed  for  getting  around  in  the  foreign 
country,  speaking  with  a  pronunciation  readily  understandable  to  a  native. 

(4)  indicates  that  the  institute  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  whose  audio- 
lingual  proficiency  falls  below  the  requirements  set  forth  in  (3),  and  whose  primary 
need  is  intensive  training  in  understanding  and  speaking  the  target  language. 

Requests  for  further  information  or  for  application  forms  should  be  sent  not  to 
the  AATF  or  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  but  to  the  person  named  in  each  entry 
as  Director  of  the  NDEA  Institute. 

Except  as  specifically  noted,  individuals  previously  enrolled  in  an  NDEA  Lan¬ 
guage  Institute  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institutes  listed  here. 
APPALACHIAN  S.  T.  C.,  Boone,  N.  C.  8  weeks,  June  I4-Aug.  7:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  J.  Roy  Prince.  (3) 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  Brunswick,  Maine.  7  weeks,  June  28-Aug.  14:  Franco-Amer- 
ican  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French,  40  participants.  Prof.  Gerard  J.  Brault. 
BUCKNELL  UNIV.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  7  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  10:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  40  participants.  Prof.  Albert  M.  K.  Blume.  (3) 
CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  S.  C.,  New  Britain.  7  weeks,  June  27 -Aug.  11:  Secondary 
School  Teachers  of  French  and  Italian,  60  participants.  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Selvi. 

(3  —  French) 

COE  COLLEGE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  8  weeks,  June  II-Aug.  3:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French,  44  participants.  Prof.  Herbert  F.  Wiese.  (4) 

COLGATE  UNIV.,  Hamilton,  N.Y.  7  weeks,  July  2-Aug.  17:  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  H.  A.  Choquette.  (1-2) 

EMORY  UNIV.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  9  weeks,  June  20- Aug.  21:  Secondary  School  Teachers 
of  French,  80  participants  (second  level:  for  persons  who  have  completed  an  NDEA 
first-level  summer  institute  program  in  Secondary  French).  To  be  held  in  Besançon, 
France.  Prof.  Oscar  Haac. 

UNIV.  OF  FLORIDA,  Gainesville.  8  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Irving  R.  Wershow.  (3) 
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GEORGETOWN  UNIV.,  Washington,  D.C.  7  weeks,  June  2TAug.  8:  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French.  (For  native  French  speakers.)  60  partici¬ 
pants.  Prof.  Pierre  Maubrey. 

GEORGIA.  THE  WOMAN’S  COLL.  OF,  Milledgeville.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  4: 
Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  S.  C.  Man- 
giafico.  (3-^) 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  Clinton,  N.Y.  6  weeks,  July  2-Aug.  12:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French,  48  participants.  Prof.  Franklin  G.  Hamlin.  (4) 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE,  Hollins  College,  Va.  7  weeks,  June  30-Aug.  17:  Secondary 
School  Teachers  of  French,  52  participants.  Prof.  Louis  L.  Curcio. 

IONA  COLLEGE,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  7  weeks,  July  2-Aug.  17:  Elementary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish;  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Spanish,  75  partici¬ 
pants.  Prof.  Italo  L.  Ponlerotto. 

UNIV.  OF  KENTUCKY,  Lexington.  8  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  10:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French,  48  participants.  Prof.  John  A.  Rea.  (3) 

LOYOLA  UNIV.  AND  MUNDELEIN  COLLEGE,  Chicago,  Ill.  7  weeks,  June  25- 
Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French,  50  participants.  Sister  M.  St.  Irene 
(Branchaud).  (2“3) 

UNIV.  OF  MAINE,  Orono.  7  weeks,  July  5-Aug.  22:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French,  80  participants.  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino. 

UNIV.  OF  MARYLAND,  College  Park.  7  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  10:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Philip  Rovner.  (3) 

UNIV.  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  University.  8  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  17:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Frank  G.  Halstead.  (3) 

MONTANA  S.  U.,  Missoula.  8  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  10:  Secondary  School  Teachers 
of  French  and  Spanish,  52  participants.  Prof.  Robert  M.  Burgess.  (2-3) 

UNIV.  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln.  8  weeks,  June  11-Aug.  3:  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  53  participants.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Colman.  (3) 

UNIV.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill.  8  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  17:  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French,  60  participants.  Prof.  George  B. 
Daniel.  (^) 

OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  Columbus.  7  weeks,  July  6-Aug.  23:  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Edward  D.  Allen.  (2) 

UNIV.  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman.  8  weeks,  June  4-July  27:  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  64  participants.  Prof.  Jim  P.  Hartman.  (2-3) 

UNIV.  OF  OREGON,  Eugene.  9  weeks,  June  20-Aug.  21:  Secondary  School  Teachers 
of  French,  80  participants  (second  level:  for  persons  who  have  completed  an  NDEA 
6rst-level  summer  institute  program  in  Secondary  French).  To  be  held  in  Tours, 
France.  Prof.  D.  M.  Dougherty. 

PENN.  STATE  UNIV.,  University  Park.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  4:  Elementary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  40  participants.  Prof.  Cortland  Eyer. 

UNIV.  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  7  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  10:  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French;  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Spanish,  60 
participants.  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Haseltine.  (2) 
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PWRDUE  UNIV.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  8  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  10;  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  70  participants.  Prof.  Don  H.  Walther.  (2) 

ROSARY  COLLEGE,  River  Forest,  Ill.  7  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  11:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  64  participants.  Sister  M.  Grégoire. 

RUTGERS,  THE  STATE  UNIV.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  6  weeks,  July  2-Aug.  10: 
Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  54  participants.  Prof.  Marguerite 
L.  Richards. 

ST.  CATHERINE,  COLLEGE  OF,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  3:  Second¬ 
ary  School  Teachers  of  French,  50  participants.  Sister  Marie  Philip.  (1~2) 

ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIV.,  Canton,  N.Y.  7  weeks,  June  27-Aug.  14:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French,  60  participants.  Prof.  Harriman  Jones.  (3) 

ST.  TERESA,  COLLEGE  OF,  Winona,  Minn.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  3:  Secondary 
School  Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  50  participants.  Sister  M.  Helen.  (2-3) 

UNIV.  OF  TENNESSEE,  Knoxville.  6  weeks,  June  11-July  20:  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  70  participants.  Prof.  Walter  R. 
Heilman,  Jr.  (3) 

TUFTS  UNIV.,  Medford,  Mass.  7  weeks,  June  25-Aug.  15:  Elementary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French,  50  participants.  Prof.  Seymour  O.  Simches. 


UTAH  S.  U.,  Logan.  7  weeks,  June  ITJuly  27:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  52  participants.  Prof.  Austin  E.  Fife.  (3) 

VANDERBILT  UNIV.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  3:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  German,  52  participants.  Prof.  James  W.  Marchand. 

(2-3  French,  3  German) 

VIRGINIA  S.  C.,  Petersburg.  7  weeks,  June  18-Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers 
of  French  and  Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  William  T.  Carter.  (3-4) 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIV.,  Morgantown.  8  weeks,  June  15-Aug.  9:  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Robert  Stilwell.  (3) 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

Taping  Program 

The  taping  of  portions  of  the  French  II,  III  and  IV  examinations  wiil  be  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  1962  contest,  April  7-14.  Part  A,  consisting  of  the  dictation  and 
aural  comprehension  sections,  will  be  placed  on  tape  for  administration  in  the  con¬ 
test  centers  and  classrooms.  The  production  of  the  master  tapes  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Charles  Choquette  of  Colgate  University.  Directions  to  the  pupils 
will  be  given  in  English  by  an  American  speaker,  followed  by  the  French  text  read 
by  a  native  French  speaker.  Part  A  of  each  examination  will  require  approximately 
30  minutes.  The  oral  portion  will  be  recorded  at  7^  ips  only. 

As  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  authorization  was  given  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  to  use  current  contest  funds  to  provide  tapes  for  the  contest  centers.  Indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  who  choose  to  give  the  examinations  in  the  classroom  may  purchase 
the  necessary  tapes  at  the  minimum  cost  of  $2.00  per  tape.  Orders  for  the  tapes 
must  be  placed  by  the  teacher  no  later  than  March  1  with  the  national  chairman 
and  each  order  must  be  accompanied  by  payment  in  check.  The  tapes  will  be  sent 
directly  to  the  teacher.  All  orders  for  the  1962  examinations  will  continue  to  be 
placed  with  the  chapter  contest  chairmen  only. 

Examination  Outlines 

The  chairmen  of  the  examination  committees  have  drawn  up  outlines  indicating 
the  general  scope  and  content  of  the  tests.  They  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  to  the 
teacher  and  point  out  any  innovation  or  change  in  the  1962  examinations. 

FRENCH  It 

The  1962  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts,  30  minutes  each.  The  first  part 
includes  a  dictation  and  a  listening  comprehension  section;  the  second  part  consists 
df  questions  on  vocabulary  structure,  reading  comprehension  and  writing.  The  1962 
test  differs  from  last  year’s  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Part  A  will  be  recorded  on  a  7^  ips  full  track  tape. 

2.  Sections  on  sound  discrimination  and  rejoinders  will  be  included. 

3.  The  writing  skill  will  be  tested  by  controlled  composition. 

4.  Vocabulary  will  be  limited  to  that  found  in  Le  français  fondamental. 

5.  The  test  will  conform  to  linguistic  principles  and  recent  methodological  practices. 

6.  There  will  be  no  question  on  civilization. 

A  speaking  test  has  been  omitted  because  of  the  difficulty  of  administration.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  test  this  skill. 

Emory  University  Bruce  R.  Gordon,  Chairman 

Atlanta,  Georgia  French  II  Examination  Committee 


FRENCH  HI 

“Plus  ça  change,  plus  c’est  la  même  chose.”  Although  the  methods  of  teaching  a 
language  may  change,  the  purpose  remains  the  same,  and  the  testing  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  purpose  cannot  vary  by  much.  Ability  to  speak  the  language  we  cannot 
check  in  such  a  contest  as  this.  Aural  comprehension  is  again  tested  by  a  dictation, 
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which,  alas  because  of  the  pressure  for  "objective”  (and  easy)  grading,  is  the  only 
part  written  in  French.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  French  for  which  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  to  each  of  ten  questions  must  be  chosen.  What  is  new  is  the  fact  that  the  French 
will  be  on  tape,  therefore  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  second  part  again 
consists  of  a  reading  comprehension  passage  with  questions;  a  grammar  question  with 
multiple  choice  of  fill-ins;  a  vocabulary  question;  and  finally,  a  queition  on  French 
history.  Some  parts  will  be  found  difficult,  but  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  taught 
in  the  ,pregular  courses  of  the  teachers  comprising  the  committee.  Also,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  an  examination  of  a  course,  but  a  national  contest  in 
which  the  sheep  must  be  separated  from  the  goats. 

Cranbrook  School  Howard  R.  Coan,  Chairman 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan  French  II  Examination  Committee 


FRENCH  IV 

There  will  be  no  radical  change  in  the  form  of  the  French  IV  Examination  this 
year.  There  will,  however,  be  one  significant  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
first  part  of  the  test,  as  well  as  a  general  shift  in  emphasis. 

The  change  in  administration  is  in  the  Dictation  and  Aural  Comprehension,  as 
both  of  these  questions  will  be  heard  from  a  tape  rather  than  read  by  the  teachers. 
This  has  been  done  to  bring  about  as  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  fairness  as 
possible.  Also,  neither  pupils  nor  teachers  will  see  either  the  text  of  the  Compre¬ 
hension  or  the  multiple  choice  questions  and  answers,  as  the  students  will  write  only 
the  letter  of  their  answers  in  the  appropriate  place  on  their  answer  sheets.  The 
teachers  will  have  a  copy  of  the  Dictation,  as  the  punctuation  must  be  graded  as 
well  as  the  spelling. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  linguistic  part  of  the  examination  is  to  test  to  what 
extent  the  student’s  control  of  the  language  is  really  automatic.  With  that  aim  in 
mind,  the  Dictation  this  year  uses  a  vocabulary  rather  simpler  than  that  sometimes 
used  in  past  years,  stressing  grammatical  accuracy  and  control  rather  than  correct 
spelling  of  rather  unusual  words. 

This  same  shift  has  been  made  in  the  reading  question,  in  which  the  vocabulary 
is  standard  and  well  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  French  IV  student.  Here  the 
committee  is  testing,  with  the  usual  multiple  choice  questions,  the  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  read  by  inference  as  well  as  to  comprehend  a  direct  statement,  to  grasp 
ideas  expressed  by  a  grammatical  nicety. 

The  grammar  question,  again  multiple  choice,  tests  the  student’s  control  of  those 
constructions  (not  fine  points)  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  frequently 
mishandled. 

The  vocabulary  question  is  aimed  at  testing  the  passive  vocabulary  of  the  student, 
and  the  words  were  taken  from  works  of  authors  on  the  Acorn  Reading  List. 

The  question  on  literature  is  designed  to  test  primarily  the  student’s  grasp  of  the 
whole  sweep  of  French  literature  and  thought  as  it  has  progressed  from  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  up  to  the  present,  rather  than  specific  identification  of  authors  and, works. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  that  some  students  not  be  favored  over  others  by  reason 
of  their  teachers’  choice  of  reading  material;  a  general  survey  course  based  on  the 
Acorn  List  should  be  ample  preparation  for  this  question. 

Scarsdale  High  School  Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Scarsdale,  N.Y.  French  IV  Examination  Committee 
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Chapter  Contest  Chairmen 

The  following  names  comprise  an  addition  to  the  list  that  appeared  in  January; 
Arizona:  Mrs.  Hazel  Redewill,  1115  W.  Latham  St.,  Phoenix  7 
Arkansas:  Robert  L.  Maurizzi,  Arkansas  A.  &  M.,  College  Heights 
Georgia:  Charles  Clack,  BriarclifE  High  School,  2415  N.  Druid  Hills  Road,  N.E., 
Atlanta 

Hawaii:  William  H.  Bryant,  2341-4  Date  St.,  Honolulu  15 

Illinois:  Mrs.  Anne  Foreman,  Metcalf  Elementary  School,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal 

Kentucky:  Edith  L.  Monson,  242  N.  Church  St.,  Cynthiana 
Louisiana:  Jeanne  Castille,  625  Peydras  St.,  Breaux  Bridge 

New  Mexico:  Henry  W.  Pascual,  Highland  High  School,  4700  Coal  Ave.,  S.E.,  Al¬ 
buquerque 

Northern  New  York:  Marcel  Le  Blanc,  Harrisville  Central  School,  Harrisville 
South  Carolina;  Miss  Sadie  Franks,  Limestone  College,  Gaffney 
Southern  California:  Dr.  Max  Berkey,  Dept,  of  French,  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles  7 

No  contest  chairman  has  been  appointed  to  date  (January  10)  for  the  following 
chapters:  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota-Dakotas,  Northwest  Pacific,  Rliode  Is¬ 
land.  Teachers  are  reminded  that  orders  for  the  1962  tests  must  be  placed  with  the 
the  chapter  chairman  no  later  than  February  25. 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  No.  Dakota 


The  AATF 


MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Palmer  Home,  Chicago,  December  28-30,  1961 

Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council 

President  Nostrand  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  7:30  p.m.,  December  28th,  in 
Room  5  of  the  Palmer  House.  Present  were:  President  Nostrand,  Vice-President  Har- 
dré,  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts,  Managing  Editor  Roudiez,  Associate  Director  of  NIB 
Capretz,  Delegate  to  NFMLTA  Hocking,  Regional  Representatives:  I,  Alternate  Pleas¬ 
ants;  II,  Gibson;  III,  Choquette;  IV,  Duncan;  V,  Felt;  VI,  Carlut;  VII,  Mercier;  VIII, 
Delattre;  IX,  Dougherty. 

The  minutes  of  the  1960  annual  meeting  were  approved  as  presented  on  pages 
389-94  of  February  1961  French  Review.  Reports  were  submitted  by  the  several  of¬ 
ficers,  directors,  and  chairmen.  The  Secretaiy-Treasurer  called  attention  to  his  annual 
audited  financial  report  on  pages  194-96  of  the  December  1961  French  Review  which 
showed  the  Association  to  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  He  reported  that  all  mem¬ 
bership  records  had  again  been  broken,  there  being  on  22  December  1961  7,522  paid 
members  and  subscribers,  plus  1,389  new  subscribers  and  members  for  1962,  a  total 
of  8,911  paid  for  1961  and  1962,  plus  16  Honorary  members,  24  Life  members,  and 
some  fifty  complimentary  and  exchanges.  Earlier  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  84.27o 
of  the  total  were  individuals  and  15.87,  libraries  and  institutions.  He  announced  that 
during  1961  two  new  chapters  had  been  chartered:  Arizona  and  Northern  New  York, 
and  that  the  Thousand  Islands  Chapter  had  become  inactive.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  53  active  chapters. 

Editor  Harris  and  Managing  Editor  Roudiez  reported  that  694  pages  were  printed, 
exclusive  of  advertising,  in  Volume  34  of  the  French  Review.  There  were  45  articles! 
21  notes,  101  reviews  of  books,  records,  or  tapes  and  about  100  pages  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  .Association,  the  National  French  Contest,  the  FL  Program,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Bureau  News,  and  the  annual  list  of  members  of  the  Association 
for  1961.  Forty-five  of  the  articles  and  notes  were  devoted  to  literai7  questions,  19 
to  pedagogical  problems,  and  two  to  aspects  of  French  civilization.  Seventy-five  manu¬ 
scripts  were  refused  and  40  were  returned  with  suggestions  for  revision.  They  had 
approximately  thirty  articles  on  hand. 

Chairman  Glennen  reported  that  some  90,000  students  participated  in  the  1961 
French  Contest.  (For  the  winners  see  the  October  1961  French  Review.)  On  SO  Sep¬ 
tember  1961,  he  had  a  balance  of  $5,192.40.  ^ 

Diiector  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  had  distributed  28,452 
names.  The  total  income  was  $5,183.70  and  expenditures  were  $1,969.45.  She  turned 
in  to  the  national  treasury  $1,035.45  and  had  a  balance  of  $2,178.80. 

Director  Daniel  of  the  Placement  Bureau  had  had  a  very  active  and  successful 
year.  He  reported  75  Placements  for  1961,  plus  24  positions  which  were  offered  but 
not  accepted.  There  were  358  inquiries  from  institutions  seeking  candidates.  During 
the  year  there  were  159  new  registrations  and  renewals. 

Business  Manager  Briggs  sold  203^  pages  of  advertising,  valued  at  $11,408.50.  He 
had  collected  $11,107.50  compared  to  $8,521.90  the  previous  year. 

President  Feanington  and  Secretar)-Treasurer  Brunink  of  the  Société  Honoraire 
de  Français  reported  174  active  chapters  and  39  new  chapters  formed  since  the  last 
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report.  There  are  approximately  2,000  members.  There  was  a  balance  on  hand  ol 
$297.46. 

Chairman  Miller  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits  reported  that  there  were  49  items 
in  the  exhibit  and  that  it  had  been  used  in  18  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  until  June  1962. 

Chairman  Warren  Wolfe  announced  an  AATF  chartered  flight  by  Air  France  jet 
on  June  26,  return  August  31.  Price  for  first  class  round  trip  will  be  $355.  Seventy 
of  the  140  seats  are  already  reserved.  The  Council  gave  an  informal  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wolfe  with  the  recommendation  that  there  be  one  or  more  chartered  flights 
in  1963. 

The  Council  listened  to  several  reports,  discussed  many  problems,  and  took  sev¬ 
eral  actions  recorded  below  before  adjourning  at  11:23  p.m.  It  assembled  again  at 
9:05  A.M.  the  following  morning  in  Room  792.  Further  reports  were  considered,  and 
several  actions  were  taken.  The  Council  adjourned  at  11:50  a.m.  and  had  luncheon 
together  in  the  Palmer  House  Grill  Room.  It  met  again  at  10:50  p.m.  on  29  Decem¬ 
ber  in  the  State  Ballroom  to  consider  several  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  FEES,  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Pei,  Chairman.  Adjournment:  11:35 
P.M.  The  actions  taken  at  the  above  meetings  are  recorded  below  as  approved,  with 
amendments,  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  on  December  30. 

ACTIONS 

I.  The  Council  named  Warren  Wolfe  to  head  the  committee  to  arrange  1963  char¬ 
tered  flights. 

II.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  Minnie  M.  Miller  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits  for  1962  and  voted  $150.00  for  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

III.  The  President’s  appointment  of  the  following  was  approved,  with  thanks  for 
their  valuable  services. 

a.  Director  of  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire— Frances  V.  Guille 

b.  Chairman  of  Contest  Committee,  provided  he  will  continue  with  assistance— 
James  W.  Glennen. 

c.  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Société  honoraire  de  Français— Annie 
Preston  Fearrington  and  Margaret  G.  Brunink,  respectively. 

d.  As  Associate  director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  Pierre  Capretz. 

IV.  The  Council  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Germaine 
Mercier,  chairman.  The  following  were  elected: 

For  a  two-year  term  beginning  September  1,  1962:  President,  Jacques  Hardré. 

For  a  one-year  term:  1st  Vice-President,  A.  Virginia  Caldwell. 

For  a  two-year  term:  2nd  Vice-President,  Laurence  W.  Wylie. 

For  a  three-year  term:  Editor-in-Chief,  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

For  a  three-year  term:  Managing  Editor,  John  Kneller. 

Y.  The  Council  empowered  the  President  to  appoint  a  Business  Manager  for  one 
year  during  Morton  Briggs’  absence. 

VI.  Jacques  Hardré,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Election  Procedures,  presented 
his  report.  The  Council  voted  to  amend  the  By-laws,  as  follows: 

By-law  II,  “National,  Regional,  and  Chapter  Organizations.’’ 
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1 .  “Elections”; 

a)  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 

—  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing; 

—  the  Editor,  Managing  Editor,  the  Business  Manager  of  the  French 
Review,  the  Delegate  to  the  NFMLTA  and  the  Director  of  the  NIB 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Council; 

—  the  Regional  Representatives  shall  be  elected  each  by  the  members  in 
good  standing  on  his  region; 

—  the  Business  Manager  may  appoint  Assistant  Business  Managers,  and 
the  Editor  may  name  Associate  Editors  at  times  and  in  numbers  judged 
by  each  to  be  necessary,  each  such  appointment  to  be  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Executive  Council. 

d)  On  or  before  March  5,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  submit  the  names  of 
all  chapter  candidates  to  the  members  of  the  region  concerned  by  a  mail 
ballot.  The  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  elected  Regional  Representative,  and  the  person  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  named  Alternate,  and  they  shall  be  so 
notified  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  To  be  valid,  the  election  ballots  must 
be  post-marked  not  later  than  April  5. 

e)  Upon  notice  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the 
offices  of  Editor,  Managing  Editor,  Business  Manager  of  the  French  Review, 
Delegate  to  the  NFMLTA,  or  Director  of  the  NIB,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  shall  assemble  the  Committee  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  nominate  from  among  persons  in  good  standing  a  candidate  for 
each  office  to  be  filled.  At  least  two  nominees  shall  be  presented  for  each 
office  on  which  the  Committee  cannot  reach  a  unanimous  decision.  In¬ 
cumbency  in  any  office  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  a  bar  against  such 
candidacy,  provided  that  no  person  shall  enjoy  more  than  one  vote  in  the 
Executive  Council,  except  as  provided  in  By-law  II,  section  3-b  for  Re¬ 
gional  Representatives. 

f)  On  or  before  March  1,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  ensuing  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the 
offices  of  President  and/or  Vice-Presidents.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  slate  of  candidates,  chosen  from  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  no  later  than  September  1.  This 
slate  shall  bear  two  names  for  each  office  to  be  filled. 

This  slate  shall  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bail  ballot,  with  blanks  for  write- 
in  candidates,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  French  Review,  and  shall  thus 
be  sent  to  all  members  in  good  standing. 

To  be  valid,  the  election  ballots  returned  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  must 
be  post-marked  no  later  than  November  15.  The  person  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  will  be  declared  elected.  The  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  shall  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

2.  “Nominating  Committee.”  Delete  last  three  sentences. 

VII.  It  was  voted  that  the  new  election  plan  for  Regional  Representatives  and  for 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  go  into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

VIII.  Madame  Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Contest  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  on  the  activities  of  her  committee  which  included  Paul  Pimsleur, 
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Oscar  Haac,  Charles  Choquette,  Howard  Coan,  with  William  Locke  as  advisor.  This 
committee  was  named  to  revise  the  examinations,  to  answer  criticism  of  its  materials, 
administration,  and  procedures.  This  committee  sought  financial  aid  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  so  far  without  success.  The  1962  examination,  prepared  in  part 
with  the  aid  of  a  language  institute  staff,  will  be  limited  to  French  II,  III,  and  IV, 
and  will  lay  more  stress  on  aural  comprehension  (required  use  of  tapes),  use  of 
centers,  and  on  cultural  material. 

Voted  to  authorize  the  use  of  contest  funds  and  additional  funds  from  treasury, 
if  necessary,  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  examinations  and  contest,  and  to  provide 
tapes  for  the  centers. 

IX.  It  was  voted  to  authorize  Mr.  Glennen  to  use  contest  funds  for  prizes. 

(The  Council  expressed  its  gratitude  to  James  Glennen  and  Madame  Martin  for 
their  devoted  and  effective  work.) 

X.  Plans  for  the  Contest  for  1963  were  discussed.  Several  proposals  were  made.  A 
committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Representatives  Delattre  and  Choquette 
was  named  to  plan  for  the  1963  contest.  President-elect  Hardré  will  be  consulted. 

XI.  The  Council  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Members, 


Claude  L.  Bourcier,  chairman. 

The  following  Honorary  Members  were  elected: 

Henry  Grattan  Doyle 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Jean  Monnet 
Jean  Sarrailh 
George  B.  Watts 

XII.  The  Council  discussed  the  “Report  on  a  Program  of  French  Studies”  by 
Edward  J.  Geary  and  Richard  Chadboume.  The  Council  requested  the  Resolutions 
Committee  to  express  its  warm  appreciation  to  Messrs.  Geary  and  Chadboume.  It 
was  voted  that  the  reprints  of  said  report  be  sold  at  cost,  rather  than  at  the  orig¬ 
inally  announced  price  of  $1.00. 

XIII.  The  Council  listened  to  a  report  of  Gordon  Silber,  National  AATF  coordi¬ 
nator,  on  the  rôle  of  the  state  coordinators  and  a  possible  link  with  the  new  Foreign 
Language  Bureau  of  the  NEA.  It  was  voted: 

(1)  That  the  present  coordinators  be  thanked 

(2)  That  the  present  program  of  coordinators  in  all  states  be  abandoned  because 
of  the  increasing  activity  of  state  Foreign  Language  supervisors,  and 

(3)  That  the  President  will  reserve  the  right  to  appoint  coordinators  in  those  states 
where  it  is  found  that  the  presence  of  a  coordinator  is  necessary. 

XIV  In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  changes  in  the  By-laws  have  been  made  at 
this  and  previous  annual  meetings,  it  was  voted  that  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
be  printed  in  an  early  issue  of  the  French  Review. 

XV.  It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  having  the  first  twenty  volumes  and  later  rare  issues  of  the  French  Review  re¬ 
printed  by  the  Kraus  Reprint  Corporation  on  a  10%  royalty  basis,  conferring  wi 
the  Modern  Language  Association  and  other  bodies  which  have  used  the  services  of 

the  Kraus  Reprint  Corporation, 

XVI.  The  appointment  of  Elton  Hodking  as  AATF  liaison  representative  with  the 
Modern  Language  Association  for  1962-63  was  approved. 
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XVII.  The  Council  voted  the  following  gifts  and  voiced  appreciation  of  services  to 
the  Association:  George  B.  Daniel,  $150.00;  Morton  W.  Briggs,  $1,000.00;  James  W. 
Glennen,  $1,200.00;  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  $1,000.00;  George  B.  Watts,  $2,000.00. 

XVIII.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  sterling  silver  tray, 
suitably  inscribed,  to  present  to  Julian  Harris  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  services  to  the  Association  as  President  from  1950  to  1954  and  Editor-in-Chief 
from  1955  to  1962. 

XIX.  It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  to  survey  the 
scale  of  gifts  to  be  voted  by  the  Association  to  certain  directors,  chairmen,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Association. 

XX.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  The  Society  for  French  Studies,  by  its 
President,  I.  D.  McFarlane  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  Fife,  Scotland,  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  20%  subscription  rates  for  members  of  the  AATF 
and  the  Society  for  French  Studies.  Members  of  the  AATF  may  receive  French  Studies 
for  40  shillings  ($5.60)  per  annum  and  members  of  the  English  society  may  subscribe 
to  the  French  Review  for  $4.00. 

XXI.  The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  the  FEES  committee,  were  adopted: 

1.  To  the  national  organization  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French: 

Since  the  most  reliable  future  source  of  supply  for  teachers  of  FEES  must 
come  from  the  training  programs  in  the  colleges,  we  recommend  that  copies 
of  this  report,  with  accompanying  letters,  be  sent  by  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  all  colleges  and  universities  engaged  in  teacher  preparation. 

2.  To  the  chapters  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French: 

a)  Since  the  inability  to  use  all  available  teacher  resources  is  in  part  due 
to  difficulties  in  certification,  we  recommend  that  the  state  chapters  of 
the  organization  send  copies  of  the  report  to  their  state  departments  of 
education,  accompanied  by  letters  which  will  urge  some  modification  of 
state  certification  requirements  to  allow  for  emergency  certification  of 
language  teachers  in  special  categories. 

b)  We  recommend  that  chapters  urge  their  state  certification  agencies  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  departments  of  foreign  languages  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  defining  and  creating  standards  of  training  and 
proficiency  of  foreign  language  teachers. 

c)  We  recommend  that  chapters  determine  the  needs  in  their  respective 
states  for  teachers  trained  in  teaching  foreign  languages  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  supply  these  data  to  the  teacher- training  institutions 
in  these  states. 

3.  To  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French: 
We  recommend  that  the  membership  of  the  organization,  as  individuals, 
approach  their  local  colleges  requesting  an  increase  in  offerings  leading  to 
FLES  training  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  courses^  and  that  they  assist  the  counselors  of  their  local 
secondary  schools  in  advising  high  schools  students  concerning  career  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  FLES. 

4.  To  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare: 

a)  Since  a  major  problem  is  the  early  identification  of  the  FLES  candidate, 
we  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Office  make  available  to  the  high  school 
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counselor  a  good  pamphlet  informing  him  and  the  student  about  career 
possibilities  in  the  FLES  field. 

b)  We  recommend  that  the  Office  keep  and  make  readily  available  "an  up- 
to-date  list  of  institutions  offering  training  programs  in  FLES. 

c)  We  recommend  that  more  institutes  at  the  FLES  level  be  offered,  in¬ 
cluding  some  that  are  capable  of  demonstrating  the  advanced  levels  in 
FLES  sequences  with  properly  prepared  children. 

d)  We  urge  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  take  the  initiative  in 
exploring  with  other  government  agencies  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  exchange  of  FL  teachers  between  the  U.S.  and  countries  in  which 
are  spoken  the  languages  which  are  taught  in  our  schools. 

5.  To  the  National  Education  Association:  Department  of  Foreign  Languages: 
We  recommend  that  this  department  of  NEA  work  directly  with  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  encourage  the  early  identification  of  future  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  and  to  cooperate  with  FTA  organizations  to  encourage  and  sus¬ 
tain  interest  in  teaching  foreign  languages. 

XXII.  At  the  annual  business  meeting  the  following  resolution  of  the  Long  Island 
Chapter,  submitted  by  Marion  Antokol,  was  adopted: 

Whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  educational  system  that  teachers  of  academic  subjects  continue  and  in¬ 
tensify  their  efforts  to  recognize  academic  achievement  and  reward  it  with  both 
prizes  and  prestige. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Association  continue  to  select  and  reward  stu¬ 
dents  of  French  by  means  of  a  contest  with  suitable  prizes,  and 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Association  and  its  contest  committee,  after  due 
study  of  any  recommendations  or  suggestions  which  may  be  submitted,  make  such 
changes  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Contest  as  will  ensure  its 
greatest  possible  fairness  as  an  instrument  for  choosing  these  students,  and  put 
them  into  effect  for  the  1963  Contest. 

XXIII.  At  the  end  of  the  annual  business  meeting  on  December  30th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion  from  the  floor  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates:  The  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French  recommends  that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  of  sec¬ 
tion  1001,  paragraph  F,  Title  X.  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  be 
dropped. 

XIV.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  composed  of  James  LaFollette,  Borghild  Sund- 
heim,  Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Chairman,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates: 

1.  That  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French  express  its  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  and  enjoyment 
of  the  1961  annual  meeting:  to  members  of  the  local  committee  and  their 
associates  for  their  warm  and  gracious  hospitality  and  for  the  effecdve  ar¬ 
rangements  they  have  made  to  insure  a  smooth  running  meeting,  particularly 
to  Mme.  Lucie  T.  Horner,  the  general  chairman,  to  Mme.  Marie-Antoinette 
Marin,  chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Committee,  to  Mile.  Suzanne  van  den 
Broeck  for  her  double  role  as  chairman  of  the  Luncheon  reservations  and 
also  chairman  of  Registration,  and  to  the  members  of  these  respective  com¬ 
mittees:  Florence  Bennett,  Carmen  Capozzi,  Madeleine  Doerfler,  Mane  Do- 
lese,  Virginia  Donham,  Helen  Jefferson,  Hélène  Keys,  Alfred  Marzo,  Miss 
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Marzo  and  High  School  friends,  James  Labadie,  Dorothea  Peterson,  Alphonse 
Roche,  Sister  M.  Ste.  Irene,  Florence  Steiner. 

2.  That  the  Association  express  its  gratitude  to  Monsieur  Edouard  Morot-Sir, 
Conseiller  Culturel  de  l’Ambassade  de  France  et  Représentant  des  Univer¬ 
sités  françaises  aux  Etats-Unis,  for  his  most  interesting  and  informative  re¬ 
port; 

to  Monsieur  Jean  Béliard,  Consul  Général  de  France  à  Chicago,  for  his  kind 
welcome  to  members  of  the  Association; 

to  Professor  Claude  David,  University  of  Paris,  Visiting  Professor  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  for  his  illuminating  causerie  on  La  France  de  notre  temps 
et  les  lettres  allemandes; 

3.  That  the  Assocation  express  its  appreciation  to  the  section  chairmen  for 
their  fine  work  in  preparing  interesting  and  stimulating  discussions  on  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  our  profession; 

to  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Pei,  Clayton,  Missouri  Board  of  Education-on  FEES 
to  Mrs.  Florence  Steiner,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Illinois-on  Good 
Literature  for  High  School  French 

to  Mrs.  Ruth  Parlé-Craig,  NDEA  Special  Consultant  for  the  Santa  Rosa 
Junior  College — on  Longer  Sequences 

to  Professor  Victor  E.  Hanzeli,  University  of  Washington— on  Programmed 
Learning 

to  Miss  Remunda  Cadoux,  Supervisor  to  Foreign  Language  Broadcasting 
for  Station  WNYE,  Brooklyn,  New  York — on  an  AATF  advisory  service  and 
“experience  file”  on  teaching  materials 

to  Professor  Gordon  R.  Silber,  University  of  Buffalo,  AATF  National  Coor¬ 
dinator  and  to  Professor  Alexander  Gibson,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass, 
-on  Recommendations  as  to  the  future  of  the  AATF’s  system  of  National 
and  State  coordinators. 

Our  appreciation  also  to  the  other  speakers  on  the  panels  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  sections. 

1.  That  the  Association  express  its  sincere  gratitude  to  Professor  Howard  Lee 
Nostrand,  University  of  Washington,  the  retiring  President  for  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  AATF; 

to  Professor  Julian  Harris,  University  of  Wisconsin,  retiring  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  French  Review,  for  his  magnificent  work  in  bringing  the  French  Reruiew 
to  its  present  level  of  excellence  and  for  his  many  other  contributions  to 
our  cause; 

to  Professor  George  B.  Watts,  Davidson  College,  our  ever  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  Secretary-Treasurer; 

to  Professor  James  W.  Glennen,  University  of  North  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  National  French  Contest,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  difficult  task; 

to  Professor  Richard  M.  Chadbourne,  University  of  Colorado,  and  Professor 
Edward  J.  Geary,  Harvard  University,  for  their  preparation  of  the  fine  out¬ 
line,  entitled:  A  Program  of  French  Studies:  A  Guide  for  the  college  student. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Chicago  Chapter,  under  the  direction  of  President  Lucie  T.  Horner,  had  made 
complete  preparations  for  the  1961  annual  meeting.  All  would  agree  that  the  ar- 
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rangements  were  efBciently  and  graciously  carried  out.  (The  names  of  those  serving 
appear  above  in  the  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.)  The  registration  table 
near  the  State  Balroom  was  manned  continuously  from  9:00  a.m.  on  Friday  until 
10:30  A.M.  on  Saturday.  Some  310  members  and  guests  registered.  We  are  most  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  were  shown  to  us. 

EVENTS  OF  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

Many  members  attended  a  showing  of  the  whole  first  year  of  “Parlons  français,” 
FLES  film,  from  8:45  a.m.  to  noon  in  Palmer  House,  Room  4. 

At  2:15  P.M.,  in  the  Grand  and  State  Ballrooms,  the  General  meeting  of  MLA  for 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  Foreign  Language  Program  was  held.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  our  distinguished  former  president,  Stephen  A.  Freeman, 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  Language  Schools,  and  Professor  of  French,  Mid- 
dlebury  College.  The  speakers  were:  W.  Freeman  Twaddell  of  Brown  University: 
Howard  Sollenberger,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State;  the  Honorable  John  Brademus,  Congressman  from  Indiana;  and 
our  Honorary  member,  Donald  D.  Walsh,  Associate  Secretary  of  MLA  and  Director 
of  the  Association’s  Foreign  Language  Program. 

At  5:15  P.M.  many  were  present  at  the  Joint  Social  Hour  and  Cocktail  Party,  spon¬ 
sored  by  MLA  and  all  the  AAT  groups  in  the  Red  Lacquer  Room  of  the  Palmer 
House. 

From  8:00  to  9:15  p.m.  five  section  meeting  were  held  as  follows: 

1.  (State  Ballroom)  A  Discussion  of  the  descriptive  report  entitled  “Supply,  Qual¬ 
ifications,  and  Training  of  Teachers  of  FLES,”  presented  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Pei, 
consultant  of  the  Clayton,  Missouri,  School  District. 

2.  (Wabash  Room)  A  report  of  a  committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  Florence  Steiner  of 
Evanston  High  School,  Illinois,  on  good  literature  for  High  School  French,  and  a 
progress  report  on  a  reading  list  for  advanced  high  school  French  by  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  for  1960,  Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  of  the  Scarsdale  High  School, 
New  York. 

3.  (Crystal  Room)  A  report  on  Longer  Sequences  of  the  committee  chaired  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Parlé-Craig,  consultant  for  the  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College,  was  presented  by 
Miss  Mary  Hayes  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Miss  Remunda  Cadoux,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Foreign  Language  Broadcasting  for  station  WNYE,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
reported  as  chairman  of  an  AATF  committee  on  1.  The  Feasibility  of  an  advisory 
service,  and  2.  an  experience  file  on  teaching  materials,  etc. 

4.  (Room  14)  A  report  of  the  committee  on  Programmed  Learning,  chaired  by 
Victor  E.  Hanzeli  of  the  University  of  Washington,  on  certain  present  projects  of 
programming,  their  results  and  assumptions,  was  presented  by  Theodore  Mueller 
of  the  University  of  Florida. 

5.  (Chicago  Room)  A  report  on  the  AATF’s  program  of  National  and  State  Co¬ 
ordinators  was  given  by  Alexander  D.  Gibson. 

At  9:30  in  the  State  Ballroom  Summaries  of  the  Section  meeting  were  given  by: 
I.  Jermaine  D.  Arendt,  F.  L.  Consultant  of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education;  II.  Mrs.  Florence  Steiner;  III.  Miss  Mary  Hayes  and  Miss  Remunda 
Cadoux;  IV.  Theodore  Mueller;  and  V.  Gordon  Silber  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

The  summary  of  section  I  appears  above  as  action  XXI  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Summaries  of  the  second  and  fourth  section  meetings  which  reached  us  before  the 
printing  deadline  were  given  as  follows  (section  5  will  be  found  on  p.  434): 
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Section  II 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Longer  Sequences  concerns  the  establishment  of 
sequences  in  learning  French,  content  and  methodology  of  each  level  of  learning, 
articulation  of  levels  within  and  among  schools  as  the  student  progresses  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  junior  high  school,  to  the  senior  high  school  and  to  the 
college  or  university. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  well-articulated  program  is  to  establish  levels  of 
learning  and  to  designate  in  detail  content  and  methodology.  The  student  should 
be  permitted  to  progress  to  the  next  level  only  on  demonstration  of  mastery  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  current  level. 

The  committee  proposes  that  the  procedure  for  language  learning  be  in  this  order; 
listening-comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  and  that  the  methodology 
be  primarily  audio-lingual.  The  committee  suggests  a  distribution  of  time  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  among  the  four  skills.  This  distribution,  however,  should  be  flexible 
in  application  to  the  local  situation.  Suggested  course  content,  methodology,  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  evaluation,  and  activities  appropriate  to  the  skills  and  levels  are 
outlined  in  the  report. 

One  problem  of  immediate  concern  is  the  practice  of  combining  classes  at  advanced 
levels.  The  committee  rejects  this  practice.  A  second  problem  of  where  to  start  in 
the  establishment  of  longer  sequences,  from  elementary  school  upward  or  secondary 
school  downward,  received  a  divided  opinion,  with  advantages  and  disadvantages 
cited  for  each  plan.  The  problem  of  the  transfer  student  must  be  solved  at  the  local 
level  with  agreement  on  the  need  for  level  placement  examinations  in  all  skills  and 
a  beginning  class  at  secondary  levels,  both  for  the  transfer  student  without  previous 
language  preparation  and  at  the  senior  high  school  level  for  the  student  who  can 
profit  from  the  study  of  a  third  language.  The  problem  of  college  and  university 
provisions  for  students  with  longer  sequences  of  study  stimulated  the  greatest  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Section  Meeting.  Participants  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  the 
student  is  better  prepared  for  college  work  because  of  his  audio-lingual  experience. 
There  was  some  discussion  of  changes  in  the  college  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  have  had  the  longer  sequence  of  study.  Some  believed  that  students 
should  receive  advanced-placement  credit  on  entering  college.  It  seems  essential  to 
state  that  the  audio-lingual  approach  does  not  imply  that  the  student  is  less  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  reading  and  writing  skills.  Through  the  longer  sequence  he  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  achieve  ultimately  in  all  skills. 

Another  question  raised  was  the  need  for  the  college  and  high-school  teachers  to 
be  aware  of  what  each  level  is  doing.  This  problem  of  satisfactory  articulation  from 
elementary  school  to  junior  high  school  to  college  is  most  significant.  To  effect  this 
articulation  the  committee  would  recommend  that  two  agencies  be  provided  for  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  local  program:  an  articulation  committee  of  each  school  district 
and  a  trained  foreign  language  coordinator-supervisor.  Detailed  suggestions  on  ar¬ 
ticulation  and  on  other  issues  are  contained  in  the  committee  report.  Copies  of  the 
report  are  available  from  the  National  Information  Bureau  of  the  AATF. 

Section  IV 


Professor  Alfred  Hayes,  Foreign  Language  Consultant,  presented  the  issues  and 
current  information  in  programmed  learning,  an  area  of  research  which  investigates 
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the  learning  process  in  order  to  increase  the  student’s  learning  efficiency.  It  is  also 
known  as  step-increment  learning,  self-instruction,  or  machine  teaching,  a  name  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  hardware  being  used.  Dr.  Hayes  clarified  the  current  terminology: 
behavior,  shaping,  and  operant  conditioning.  Learning  is  considered  to  be  a  change 
of  behavior.  If  behavior  is  to  be  changed,  the  desired  terminal  behavior  must  be 
specified  first.  It  must  be  stated  much  more  clearly  than  in  terms  of  the  four  skills 
used  in  what  can  now  be  called  the  “traditional”  Audio-Lingual  approach.  The  de¬ 
sired  change  of  behavior  is  achieved  through  a  long  sequence  of  minimal  steps,  each 
step  bringing  the  student  closer  to  the  terminal  behavior.  Yet  each  step  is  so  small 
that  the  student’s  error  rate  is  drastically  reduced.  Immediate  reinforcement  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  learning  devices.  Programmed  learning  through  step  increment 
permits  each  student  to  progress  at  his  own  pace. 

Dr.  Hayes  outlined  a  few  applications  which  can  be  made  to  current  teaching  prac¬ 
tices,  in  the  absence  of  complete  programs.  He  showed  how  present  techniques  (home¬ 
work,  for  instance)  do  not  control  student  behavior.  Through  simple  devices  greater 
control  could  be  exerted  over  the  student’s  learning,  thus  reducing  the  many  errors 
which  are  being  practiced  and  sometimes  thoroughly  mastered.  Step  increment  learn¬ 
ing  can  also  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation.  Beginning  with  the  native 
pronunciation  of  a  given  sound  as  a  point  of  departure,  the  instructor  changes  the 
specific  pronunciation  through  a  sequence  of  small  steps  until  the  desired  behavior 
is  achieved. 

Professor  Victor  Hanzeli,  Romance  Language  Department,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  gave  a  report  surveying  programmed  learning  in  French.  It  was  based  on  a 
questionnaire  which  he,  as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  Professor 
Howard  Lee  Nostrand,  sent  out  to  all  individuals  and  organizations  known  to  con¬ 
duct  research  in  programmed  learning  in  French.  Seven  major  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  French:  the  one  at  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  at  the  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research  and 
Programmed  Learning,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  at  the  Center  of  Programmed  Instruction, 
N.Y.,  at  Hollins  College,  and  at  Hamilton  College.  The  word  “major”  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  qualitative  but  only  in  a  quantitative  sense.  The  stated  terminal  behavior 
and  the  approach  varies  widely.  Some  programs  are  to  be  used  with  a  teacher  in  a 
classroom:  others  are  self  contained.  The  estimated  time  needed  by  an  average  stu¬ 
dent  to  go  through  a  program  varies  from  100  to  300  hours.  All  projects  are  based 
on  step  increment  learning.  A  more  difficult  question  is  what  is  a  minimal  step.  Dr. 
Hanzeli  concludes  that  identifying  the  minimalness  of  a  learning  unit  is  a  matter 
of  intuition,  which  is  later  revised  according  to  the  error  rate  of  the  students.  All 
favor  constructed  responses  rather  than  selection  from  multiple  choice.  All  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  immediate  reinforcement,  a  thorny  problem  in  the  case  of  Audio- 
Lingual  responses.  The  difficulty  centers  around  the  question  whether  the  learner 
can  judge  his  responses  accurately,  particularly  in  pronunciation.  Several  investigators 
insist  that  the  student  needs  to  be  trained  specifically  in  discrimination.  Disagree¬ 
ment  was  expressed  to  the  question  whether  linear  programming  or  branching  should 
be  used.  Programmers  are  not  agreed  on  whether  the  phonology  and  morphology 
should  be  taught  simultaneously  or  sequentially.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Hanzeli  emphasized 
that  subject  matter  is  the  basic  concern  of  the  programmers.  When  they  discuss  ma¬ 
chines,  they  mean  teaching  first  and  secondly  the  machines. 
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EVENTS  OF  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30 
ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

President  Nostrand  called  the  1961  annual  business  meeting  to  order  at  9:02  a.m. 
in  the  State  Ballroom.  There  were  some  250  members  present.  After  words  of  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  called  the  roll  of  Chapters.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  or  proxies  of  thirty-nine  Chapters  responded.  They  are  listed  here,  with 
the  figures  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  Chapters. 

Alabama— Joanne  Breedlove  (2) 

/Arizona— Hazel  B.  Redewill  (1) 

Boston— Andrée  Bruel,  Alexander  D.  Gibson,  James  Power  (13) 

Central  New  Torft— Katherine  M.  Clark  (2) 

Chicago— Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  Lucie  T.  Horner,  Suzanne  Van  den  Broeck, 
Catherine  Kenneth,  Ernest  Willner,  Helen  Jefferson,  William  Hoffman  (7) 
Colorado-Wyoming—Piene  Delattre,  Mrs.  Pierre  Delattre  (3) 

Connecticut— Eleanor  Dimick,  Pierre  Capretz,  A.  Wayne  Ross,  Jr.,  Nelson  Brooks, 
Robert  Serafino  (15) 

Delaware— Annette  H.  Emgarth  (2) 

Detroit— John  Prévost,  Geneviève  Prévost,  Edward  B.  Mott  (4) 

Eiorida— Albert  Leduc,  Reuben  Y.  Ellison  (3) 

Georgia— Bruce  R.  Gordon,  Oscar  Haac,  Marie  Smith  (3) 

Hudson  Eaiiey— Charles  G.  Hill  (5) 

/iiinois— Paul  Mankin  (5) 

Indiana-Elton  Hocking,  Marian  Walter,  Charles  Parnell,  Eugene  Underwood,  John 
Fotos,  Dorothy  Dick,  Evelyn  Seward  (6) 

/owa— Pauline  Aspel  (2) 
iiTentuchy— Philip  A.  Duncan  (3) 

Long  Island— Marion  Antokol,  John  Riley,  Yvonne  Gardiol  (6) 

Metropolitan— Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  Leon  S.  Roudiez  (20) 

Minnesota-Dakotas-Sister  M.  Chiara,  Anne  H.  Blegen,  Borghild  K.  Sundheim,  Sis¬ 
ter  Marie  Philip  (4) 

New  Mexico— Eroxy,  G.  B.  Watts  (1) 

Northern  California— H.  Clark  Fails  (6) 

Northern  New  York- Oliver  Andrews  (1) 

North  Caroiina— Jacques  Hardré,  William  N.  Felt,  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Evelyn 
Vandiver,  Tora  Tuve  Ladu,  Esther  Long  (9) 

Northwest  Pacific— David  Dougherty,  Lurline  Simpson  (6) 

Ohio-F.  L.  Preston,  John  Kneller,  Charles  Carlut,  William  M.  Miller,  Agnes  Fowl- 
er  (7) 

Philadelphia — M.  Helen  Duncan,  Sylvia  Schenfeld  (12) 

Pittsburgh— Proxy,  M.  Helen  Duncan  (1) 

Southern  California-Sister  Eloise  Thérèse  (7) 

Tennessee— Helen  F.  Farrère  (3) 

Texas- Theodore  Andersson,  Bita  Hall,  Joanna  Armstrong  (2) 

Fermont— Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Claude  Bourcier,  Mary  L.  Ciotti  (2) 

Firginia-Louis  Curcio,  Mary  Gotaas,  Patricia  Gathercole,  Frank  Snow  (6) 
Washington— James  E.  La  Follette  (5) 

West  Centrai— Richard  Payne,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crain,  Constance  Hampl  (4) 
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Westchester— Ch2ix\GS  Reid,  Theodore  Tvlace  (3) 

Western  Massachusetts— Vidcymonà.  Tourville  (5) 

Western  New  ForA— Charles  J.  Beyer  (4) 

West  Firgmia— Alma  Noble,  Mary  Shirey  (2) 

IFwconsin— Germaine  Mercier,  Alexander  Kroff,  Karl  Bottke,  William  Bandy,  Vic¬ 
tor  Sampon,  Clarence  Wilkinson  (6) 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  1960  annual  meeting,  held  in 
the  Hotel  Sheraton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  December  28-30,  were  printed  on  pp.  389- 
97  of  the  February,  1961,  French  Review  and  would  be  read  on  demand.  They  were 
approved  as  printed  without  reading. 

The  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  were  approved,  some  with  amendments,  as 
printed  above.  The  slate  of  officers  was  declared  elected. 

After  making  announcement  of  the  reception  to  be  offered  at  5:30  p.m.  by  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  Monsieur  Jean  Béliard,  at  his  home,  1415  North  Astor 
Street,  the  President  described— in  the  absence  of  John  Anton  Carpenter  of  the  7135th 
School  Group,  APO  633,  New  York,  who  had  asked  to  be  allowed  the  floor— the  “Ex¬ 
periment  in  International  Education.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  nearly  200,000  Amer¬ 
ican  children  study  in  American  high  and  elementary  schools— abroad.  There  are  great 
opportunities  for  enthusiastic  teachers  of  great  potential— language  and  others— to 
gain  professionally  from  a  tour  of  duty  overseas.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  requested  to  be 
allowed  “to  serve  as  a  channel  from  other  nations  to  you  and  from  you  to  other 
nations,”  in  the  belief  that  this  would  “contribute  to  the  education  of  our  overseas 
children  and  to  the  profession  as  a  whole  here  at  home.” 

After  a  brief  pause  President  Nostrand  introduced  our  warm  friend  and  honorary 
member,  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Cultural  Counsellor  of  the  French  Embassy,  who 
outlined  the  many  contributions  of  his  office  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and  of 
French  Teachers.  He  spoke  of  the  publications,  exchange  scholarships,  expositions, 
films,  tape  recordings,  and  records  which  are  among  the  services  of  his  office.  He 
announced  that  no  visits  of  great  theatrical  troops  have  been  arranged  for  1962,  but 
that  he  anticipated  that  when  the  company  of  the  Comédie  Française  next  comes  to 
*  America  it  will  have  a  much  more  extended  itinerary  than  in  past  years.  He  spoke 
at  length  of  the  close  cooperation  of  his  office  with  the  AATF  National  Information 
Bureau,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  confidence  shown  by  the  Association 
in  moving  its  office  to  972  Fifth  Avenue.  He  stated  that  the  NIB  which  is  furnished 
quarters  and  secretarial  aid  would  remain  wholly  independent.  He  has  recently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  sending  of  some  23,000  French  posters  from  Paris  to  be  sold  by  the 
NIB.  He  announced  that  the  French  government  would  again  offer  a  trip  to  France 
this  summer  as  first  prize  of  the  AATF  French  Contest.  He  requested  inquiries  by 
letter  from  our  members  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  answered  many  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor. 

President  Nostrand,  after  thanking  M.  Morot-Sir  for  his  repeated  kindness,  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  11:40  a.m. 

ANNUAL  LUNCHEON 

The  local  committee  for  the  annual  luncheon,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Suzanne 
van  den  Broeck,  had  made  all  arrangements.  Some  165  tickets  had  been  sold.  At  the 
head  table  in  the  Victorian  Room  were  seated  President  Nostrand,  M.  Edouard 
Morot-Sir,  Consul  General  of  France  at  Chicago,  M.  Jean  Béliard,  Professor  Claude 
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David,  Vice-President  Hardré,  Managing-Editor  Roudiez,  Mrs.  Lucie  T.  Homer,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  Madame  Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  and  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Watts.  Special  tables  had  been  arranged  for  chapter  of¬ 
ficers,  and  for  state  coordinators  and  FL  supervisors.  The  President  introduced  those 
at  the  Table  of  Honor  and  called  upon  Consul  General  Béliard,  who  welcomed  the 
Association  and  invited  all  to  attend  the  reception  at  his  home  in  the  afternoon. 
Immediately  following  the  much  enjoyed  luncheon  the  members  returned  to  the 
State  Ballroom  for  the  lecture  on  “La  France  de  notre  temps  et  les  lettres  allemandes” 
by  Professor  Claude  David  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Visiting  Professor  at  Princeton 
University. 

The  announced  meeting  of  AATF  State  coordinators  was  cancelled,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Association  which  had  terminated  this  program. 

From  5;30  to  7:30  p.m.  many  remaining  members  attended  the  delightful  and  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  reception  at  the  home  of  Consul  General  Béliard. 

The  last  official  item  of  the  1961  annual  meeting  was  the  open  meeting  at  8:00 
P.M.  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers’  Associations  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House.  Honor  was  paid  our  new  Honorary  Member, 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  for  his  long  continued  contributions  to  modern  language  teach¬ 
ing.  The  leading  speaker  was  Professor  J.  Milton  Cowan,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Modern  Languages,  Cornell  University,  who  spoke  on  “The  Teaching  of  English 
as  a  Second  Language:  How  can  the  Foreign  Language  Specialist  contribute?”  After 
his  brilliant  address,  a  panel  of  language  teachers  discussed  the  problem  further.  Thus 
ended  the  pleasant  and  profitable  1961  annual  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  1962 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Mayflower,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  28-30. 

January  5,  1962  George  B.  Watts 

Davidson  College  Secretary-Treasurer 


HONORING  GEORGE  B.  WATTS 

Region  V  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French  met  on  Friday, 
November  10,  1961,  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  was 
planned  to  honor  Professor  George  B.  Watts,  AATF  secretary-treasurer,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  Davidson  College,  N.C.  AATF  vicepresident,  Jacques  Hardré  introduced 
Dr.  Watts  as  one  of  the  foremost  moving  forces  for  over  thirty  years  in  the  fifth 
region  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee). 

Professor  Watts,  at  present  working  on  a  history  of  the  teaching  of  French  in 
the  U.S.A.,  chose  as  his  topic:  “The  AATF,  Past  and  Present.”  In  reviewing  the 
histoiy  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Watts  stressed  the  forward  philosophy  of  our  leaders, 
and  pointed  out  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Association  and  the  expanding  pro¬ 
grams  which  we  are  now  undertaking  to  meet  modern  demands. 

William  N.  Felt 
Regional  Representative 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

The  fall  dinner  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  was  held  at  Mitten  Hall, 
Temple  University,  on  November  10,  1961.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Metzl,  president,  opened 
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the  meeting  with  an  announcement  of  several  coming  events.  Assembled  members 
voted  in  favor  of  composing  a  spring  prize  examination  for  first-year  students  in  our 
vicinity  if  tire  national  committee  should  decide  not  to  include  the  first  year  in 
the  annual  contest. 

Speaker  for  the  evening  was  Professor  Mario  Maurin  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  whose 
subject  was  Découvrons  André  Suarès.  *  Suarès,  although  not  as  famous  as  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Gide  and  Rolland,  wrote  many  brilliant  portraits  of  famous  men.  His 
genius  for  description  brings  to  life  for  us  not  only  men  of  his  own  time,  with 
whom  he  had  personal  contact,  but  also  those  who  died  centuries  before.  Professor 
Maurin  illustrated  his  statements  with  passages  from  various  portraits. 

Sylvia  Schenfeld 
Secretary -T  reasurer 


COLORADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

Le  chapitre  du  Colorado- Wyoming  a  pu  disposer  cette  année,  pour  sa  réunion 
d’automne,  d’une  journée  entière  en  s’intégrant  au  Congrès  annuel  de  la  Colorado 
Education  Association.  Le  vendredi  27  octobre,  dernier  jour  de  ce  congrès,  était  en 
effet  consacré  aux  réunions  par  discipline.  Le  programme  de  cette  journée  a  bril¬ 
lamment  commencé,  pour  les  professeurs  de  langue,  par  une  conférence  du  profes¬ 
seur  Theodore  Andersson  sur  l’articulation  des  différents  programmes  de  langue  de 
l’école  élémentaire  au  collège.  Après  un  “état  présent  de  l’enseignement  des  langues” 
où  l’ironie  ne  faisait  que  souligner  l’immensité  de  la  tâche  à  accomplir,  le  pro¬ 
fesseur  Andersson  a  soumis  à  son  auditoire,  déjà  converti,  l’esquisse  du  programme 
cohérent  de  langues  dont  nous  avons  besoin  de  toute  urgence. 

Une  centaine  de  professeurs  de  français  se  sont  ensuite  réunis  pour  assister  à  une 
démonstration  des  techniques  de  laboratoire  par  M.  Eugene  Pierson,  professeur  à  la 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  de  Denver.  Des  échanges  d’opinions  ont  suivi,  sous 
la  direction  du  professeur  Pierre  Delattre,  sur  les  problèmes  que  présente  à  la  High 
School  l’emploi  d’un  laboratoire  et  de  la  méthode  audio-linguale. 

A  midi,  le  déjeuner,  agrémenté  de  récitations  et  de  danses,  a  rassemblé  de  nou¬ 
veau  tous  les  professeurs  de  langues,  après  quoi,  sous  la  présidence  du  professeur 
Wilson  Wilmarth,  les  membres  de  AATF  se  sont  une  dernière  fois  retrouvés  pour 
entendre  le  professeur  Andrée  Kail  leur  parler  de  “La  Femme  dans  le  théâtre  de 
Claudel.”  Dans  un  style  clair  et  élégant,  Mme  Kail  a  comparé  les  trois  héroïnes  de 
l’Annonce  faite  à  Marie,  de  l’Otage  et  du  Soulier  de  satin  pour  en  dégager  leurs 
diverses  attitudes  envers  l’amour  humain  et  l’amour  divin. 

La  prochaine  réunion  du  chapitre  aura  lieu  au  printemps  à  Fort  Collins. 

Geneviève  Delattre 
Secrétaire- T résorière 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 

On  15  December  1961,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Northern  New  York  Chapter. 
There  are  twenty-two  charter  members.  The  officers  are:  President,  Harriman  Jones; 
Vice-President,  Hilda  Austin;  Secretary,  Robert  Getman;  Treasurer,  Bert  Dalbec.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Chicago,  the  Charter  was  delivered  to  the 
Chapter  delegate,  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 
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WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Le  samedi  21  octobre,  les  membres  du  groupement  de  Washington  se  sont  réunis 
au  Hall  of  Nations  de  Georgetown  University.  Le  Président,  M.  le  professeur  James 
La  Follette,  a  donné  quelques  détails  sur  la  série  de  conférences  ayant  pour  sujet 
l’enseignement  du  français,  que  le  groupement  de  Washington  présentera  cette  année 
à  l’intention  des  professeurs  de  cette  région.  La  première  série,  donnée  par  M.  La 
Follette,  traitera  la  phonologie  comparée  (français— anglais)  et  aura  comme  but  d’es¬ 
quisser  les  systèmes  phonologiques  français  et  anglais,  de  signaler  aux  professeurs  la 
cause  de  certaines  difficultés  de  prononciation  chez  les  élèves  anglo-américains,  ainsi 
que  des  techniques  d’enseignement  dans  le  domaine  de  la  prononciation  française. 

Ensuite  M.  La  Follette  a  donné  la  parole  à  l’invité  d’honneur.  Monsieur  Gérard 
de  la  Villèsbrunne,  Conseiller  d’ambassade  auprès  l’Ambassade  de  France.  Monsieur 
de  la  Villèsbrunne  a  fait,  de  la  situation  actuelle  de  la  France,  un  magistral  tour 
d’horizon  embrassant  la  croissance  de  la  population  et  l’essor  économique  et  indus¬ 
triel  en  France  depuis  la  fin  de  la  deuxième  guerre  mondiale.  Le  distingué  con¬ 
férencier  a  présenté  également  une  analyse  pénétrante  du  problème  algérien  et  a 
terminé  par  un  tableau  optimiste  des  rapports  franco-allemands  et  de  l’évolution  du 
Marché  Commun  qui,  après  avoir  englobé  l’Angleterre  et  le  Commonwealth,  pourra 
bien  devenir,  un  jour,  le  marché  commun  du  monde  libre. 

Monsieur  de  la  Villèsbrunne  et  les  anciens  et  nouveaux  membres  ont  ensuite  été 
reçus  à  un  cocktail  offert  par  notre  groupement. 

Renée  Mikus 
Secrétaire 


ANNUAL  MEETING  (Continued) 

Section  5 

Section  5  was  sparsely  attended  because  its  topic,  which  was  not  substantive  but 
dealt  ratber  with  a  question  of  organization,  attracted  very  few  members  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  subjects  considered  in  the  other  four  sections. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gibson,  Regional  Representative  from  Region  II,  reported  to  the 
group  that  the  Executive  Council  had  decided  to  terminate  the  AATF’s  system  of 
State  Coordinators  serving  under  a  National  Coordinator.  He  explained  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  because,  among  other  reasons,  many  of  the  needs  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Coordinators  was  originally  set  up  to  meet  are  now  being  regularly  met  in 
most  states  by  the  States  FL  Consultant  or  other  agencies.  Moreover,  it  is  expected 
that  in  many  states  the  AATF  chapter  officers  will  in  the  future  perform  some  of 
the  functions  earlier  assigned  to  the  State  Coordinators  and  will  serve  as  the  agency 
through  which  the  AATF  exercises  its  action  on  behalf  of  the  common  professional 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  state’s  FL  teachers.  Mr.  Gibson  reported  that  in  states 
where  there  is  no  AATF  chapter  to  assume  responsibility  or  where  some  special  need 
is  recognized,  the  President  will  be  authorized  in  the  future  to  appoint  a  State  Co¬ 
ordinator,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  as  the  Association’s  representative  in  FL  activities. 

The  meeting  noted  the  continuing  importance  of  efforts  to  establish  State  FL 
Councils  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  These  should  be  composed  of  the  State  FL 
Consultant,  the  editor  of  the  State  FL  newsletter,  and  representatives  of  the  various 
AAT’s  and  the  state  educational  association;  they  are  the  best  method  of  mobil¬ 
izing  all  segments  of  our  profession,  on  the  state  level,  for  effective  action  for  FL’s. 

The  small  attendance  at  the  section  meeting  precluded  serious  consideration  of 
what  the  Association’s  role  in  raising  the  professional  competence  of  FL  teachers 
might  be,  the  other  topic  discussed  in  the  report  submitted. 
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Gascar,  Pierre.  Le  Fugitif.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  318.  NF  II. 

Que  peut  un  homme?  Valéry  posait  la  question  il  y  a  une  soixantaine  d’années  et 
ce  livre,  dans  la  tradition  du  roman  philosophique,  nous  propose  une  réponse  de 
plus  et  de  nouvelles  analyses  de  la  condition  humaine. 

Interné  depuis  cinq  ans  dans  un  camp  allemand,  Paul,  soldat  français,  s’évade,  au 
moment  même  où  s’effondre  l’empire  hitlérien.  Lena,  une  jeune  Allemande,  le  cache 
dans  les  haras  d’une  ferme,  où  il  vit  les  heures  des  dernières  batailles.  Avec  la  venue 
du  régime  de  l’occupation,  il  installe  dans  la  ferme,  avec  Lena  et  à  la  suggestion 
des  autorités  américaines,  un  camp  de  réfugiés.  Cet  acte  lui  vaut  une  jeep  et  une 
carte  de  PX  américain,  ce  qui  leur  assure,  à  lui  et  à  Lena,  une  existence  confor¬ 
table  par  les  opérations  du  marché  noir.  Leur  vie  ensemble  est  sur  le  point  de  se 
rég;ulariser  par  un  mariage  quand  le  père  de  Lena,  ancien  nazi  qui  avait  fui  à 
l’arrivée  des  américains,  revient  reprendre  en  main  les  terres.  Paul,  qui  se  doutait 
déjà  de  la  monotonie  de  la  vie  conjugale  qui  l’attendait,  comprend  alors  combien 
il  est  déplacé  dans  ce  milieu.  Un  accident  de  jeep  sur  un  pont  le  met  à  même  de 
s’enfuir  en  laissant  croire  qu’il  est  mort.  Alors  commence  un  vagabondage,  à  travers 
l’Allemagne  en  ruines,  à  la  recherche  de  Maria,  une  fille  qui,  réfugiée  à  la  ferme, 
s’était  offerte  à  lui.  Trouver  Maria  lui  permettrait  d’acquérir  son  indépendance,  de 
se  libérer  d’abord  de  Lena  et  ensuite  de  son  passé  tout  entier.  La  quête  n’aboutit 
pas  et  Paul  revient  à  la  ferme  de  Lena  retrouver,  de  façon  inattendue,  la  mort. 

Tout  est  symbolique  ici  et  ce  que  Paul  fuit  au  fond  c’est  le  Temps,  l’Histoire, 
l’enchaînement  inéluctable  des  causes  et  des  effets.  Ce  qu’il  cherche,  c’est  la  dispo¬ 
nibilité  absolue.  Il  l’avait  trouvée  un  moment  dans  l’anarchie  qui  suivit  la  victoire 
des  Alliés:  tous  les  choix  étaient  alors  à  refaire  librement.  Mais  le  retour  de  l’ordre 
tue  la  disponibilité  et  sclérose  son  amour  pour  Lena:  “Un  instant  aboli,  le  temps 
recommençait.  [.  .  .]  Tant  que  la  guerre  durait  on  était  dispensé  d’avenir.  C’est  ce 
qui,  la  veille,  avait  donné  à  leur  amour  cette  pureté,  ce  goût  de  demi-mort.”  Paul 
refuse  l’engagement  sartrien  et  l’humanitarisme  de  Camus  pour  profiter  des  catas¬ 
trophes  (guerre,  incendie,  accident  de  jeep)  qui,  en  détruisant  le  passé,  le  désentra- 
vent  d’un  avenir  déterminé.  Comme  tous  les  chercheurs  d’absolu,  il  connaîtra  l’échec, 
car  son  corps  même  le  retient  dans  le  monde  des  contingences  et  la  “vérité”  qu’il 
cherche  à  travers  l’Allemagne  (pays  “spirituel”  par  contraste  à  la  France  “charnelle”) 
équivaut  à  la  mort. 

Dans  le  lourd  échafaudage  de  ce  symbolisme  compliqué,  les  personnages  ont  sou¬ 
vent  de  la  peine  à  vivre  d’une  vie  personnelle,  à  sortir  de  leur  rôle  allégorique.  En 
soulevant  les  mêmes  questions  qu’agitent  Gide,  Proust,  Malraux  et  Camus,  Gascar 
a  choisi  de  se  ranger  dans  le  grand  courant  de  littérature  philosophique,  où  son 
effort  intéressant  paraît,  par  contraste,  de  valeur  littéraire  secondaire. 

University  of  Michigan  Roy  Jay  Nelson 

Gaulène,  Guillaume.  Le  Vent  d’autan.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  297. 

Un  jour  du  mois  d’août  le  vent  d’autan  se  déchaîne  subitement  sur  une  petite 
ville  du  Languedoc.  C’est  un  feu  qui  tombe  du  ciel,  une  lave  menaçante  qui  couvre 
tout  de  son  brasier  ardent.  Il  dessèche  les  récoltes,  il  fendille  1  herbe.  Tout  se  brouille 
autour  des  hommes  hébétés.  Jusqu’à  ce  jour  M.  Clément,  le  héros  du  livre,  avait 
mené  la  vie  tranquille  d’un  homme  aisé,  sain  et  fort  pour  son  âge,  respecté  et  ad¬ 
miré  par  ses  concitoyens.  Il  est  vrai  que  ses  rapports  avec  sa  femme  acariâtre  étaient 
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depuis  longtemps  lamentables,  mais  il  s’était  fait  aux  petites  agaceries  quotidiennes, 
il  s’était  crée  un  monde  à  lui  qu’il  partageait  avec  son  ami  M.  Pelletier.  Rien  ne 
se  serait  sans  doute  passé,  si  le  souffle  brûlant  de  l’autan  n’était  venu  troubler  sa 
cervelle  et  le  bouleverser. 

Ses  nerfs  tendus  ne  supportent  plus  la  tyrannie  conjugale  et,  juste  au  moment  où 
il  a  tellement  besoin  d’un  ami,  M.  Pelletier  se  dérobe  de  façon  incompréhensible. 
Affectueux,  inquiet,  M.  Clément  le  cherche  assidûment  sans  parvenir  à  l’atteindre. 
Tout  le  roman  est  dominé  par  ce  personnage  qui  ne  se  concrétise  jamais  et  qui 
paraît  d’autant  plus  étrange  que  son  ombre  est  accompagnée  par  la  silhouette  d’un 
vagabond  mystérieux  dont  la  présence  symbolise  peut-être  la  destinée.  L’atmosphère, 
les  phrases  mêmes  rappellent  souvent  Alain-Foumier  et  le  dénouement  va  être  tout 
aussi  tragique  que  celui  du  Grand  Meaulnes. 

L  autan  persiste  et  le  rythme  du  récit  s’accélère.  Tout  autour  du  personnage  prin¬ 
cipal  le  village  entier  perd  la  tête  et,  à  cause  de  l’énervement  général,  le  passé 
prend  peu  à  peu  sa  forme  véritable.  “La  mémoire  est  une  chose  effroyable’’  (135), 
M.  Clément  est  forcé  de  faire  face  à  tout  ce  qu’il  n’avait  pas  voulu  voir:  M.  Pelle¬ 
tier  n’avait  pas  été  son  ami,  il  avait  été  l’amant  de  Madame  Clément.  Malgré  la 
trahison  subitement  si  évidente  il  n’en  veut  pas  à  son  ami,  il  ressent  seulement  le 
besoin  aigu  de  se  rassurer,  de  se  prouver  que  leur  amitié  est  quand  même  réelle. 
Mais  l’autre  se  cache  et  prépare  sa  fuite.  Ainsi  le  dernier  ilôt  sombre. 

M.  Clément  essaie  cependant  de  survivre.  Il  se  révolte  contre  sa  femme,  mais  il 
n  y  trouve  qu  une  maigre  satisfaction.  Il  recherche  les  paysages  qu’il  avait  aimés, 
les  plaisirs  qui  avaient  échelonné  sa  vie,  surtout  les  femmes,  mais  souvenirs  et  réa¬ 
lités  présentes  se  révèlent  également  illusoires  et  s’écroulent.  Il  ne  lui  reste  que  la 
mort  qui,  seule,  “peut  guérir  du  mal  de  vivre’’  (312).  Et  encore,  c’est  avec  difficulté 
qu’il  persuade  la  mort  à  venir  au  rendez-vous  qu’il  lui  donne,  elle  semble  se  moquer 
de  lui,  le  fuir. 

Voici  un  roman  à  échos  autobiographiques  qui  reprend,  à  trente  ans  de  distance, 
les  thèmes  essentiels  du  premier  livre  de  Guillaume  Gaulène,  le  Mémorial  secret. 
Comme  M.  Clément,  Jérome  avait  touché  le  fond  du  désespoir  en  comprenant  que 
toutes  les  choses  belles  et  douces  restent  insaisissables,  qu’on  est  figé  sans  espoir  dans 
son  destin.  Jérome,  plus  jeune,  avait  eu  recours  à  la  fuite  là  où  M.  Clément  opte 
pour  la  mort.  Selon  nous  le  héros  en  vieillissant  a  mûri  et  gagné  en  vigueur  et  en 
profondeur.  Il  est  difficile  de  comprendre  pourquoi  avec  un  tel  talent  M.  Gaulène, 
magistrat  en  retraite  qui  a  maintenant  soixante-quinze  ans,  ait  si  peu  publié.  Il  a 
dû  pourtant  continuer  à  écrire  car  ce  roman  est  écrit  avec  un  art  expert  et  raffiné 
et  son  tourbillon  parvient  à  entraîner  les  lecteurs  en  même  temps  que  les  personnages. 

Albertus  Magnus  College  Natalie  Sandomirsky 

Roblès,  Emmanuel.  Le  Vésuve.  Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1961.  Pp.  253. 

Le  mal  existait,  le  monde  était  féroce,  mais  j’allais  vivre  désormais  en  les  ignorant. 

J  avais  au  cœur  une  passion  fulgurante  qui  faisait  l’ombre  autour  d’elle.”  C’est  Serge 
qui  parle.  Nous  sommes  à  Naples  en  1944.  Il  est  officier  dans  le  Corps  Expédition¬ 
naire  français,  en  permission  de  convalescence.  Il  a  rencontré  Silvia,  il  s’est  épris 
d  elle,  elle  est  devenue  sa  maîtresse.  Tous  deux  s’engouffrent  dans  cette  passion  comme 
dans  un  refuge:  leur  amour  est  le  seul  absolu  auquel  ils  consentent:  continue  la 
guerre,  périssent  les  autres,  que  leur  importe:  ils  s’aiment  et  retrouvent  dans  leur 
passion  l’innocence  originelle.  Mais  peut-on  vraiment  vivre  dans  une  île  déserte,  nier 
longtemps  la  présence,  la  souffrance  des  autres?  Cet  “amour  fou,"  Serge  ne  peut  pas 
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l’assumer  jusqu’au  bout:  il  lui  faudrait  déserter.  Refusant  de  le  faire  c’est  en 
fait  Silvia  qu’il  abandonne,  et  le  bonheur  qu’il  déserte.  Elle  se  sent  trahie,  dépos¬ 
sédée:  murée  dans  sa  passion,  elle  ne  peut  comprendre  le  cri  pathétique  qu’il  en¬ 
tend:  “Silvia,  Silvia,  de  tous  côtés  on  appelait  au  secours,  et  je  ne  bougerais  pas, 
trop  avide  de  bonheur  pour  céder  à  la  détresse  du  monde!  En  cette  minute  même 
des  hommes  de  proie  torturaient  d’autres  hommes  ou  les  laissaient  pourrir  vivants 
dans  l’horreur  et  le  désespoir.”  Reparti  pour  la  guerre,  Serge  sera  blessé  de  nouveau, 
puis,  démobilisé,  il  reviendra.  Mais  trop  tard:  la  passion  est  morte  chez  Sylvia,  c’est 
une  femme  “lointaine,  indifférente  et  comme  repliée  sur  son  secret”  qu’il  éjwusera. 

Dans  ce  beau  roman,  le  meilleur  qu’ait  écrit  Roblès  à  ce  jour,  ce  sont  deux  con¬ 
ceptions  de  la  vie  et  du  bonheur  qui  s’opposent  et  se  détruisent.  Serge  ne  peut 
trouver  un  bonheur  relatif  qu’en  affirmant  sa  solidarité  avec  tous;  Silvia  ne  veut 
que  d’un  bonheur  total,  absolu  qui  refuse  et  nie  tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  lui-même. 
De  toute  façon  le  bonheur  est  tragique  car  il  ne  peut  pas  être  innocent. 

L’auteur  a  fort  habilement  utilisé  le  décor.  C’est  sur  un  double  arrière-plan  que 
se  déroule  l’histoire:  le  grouillement  pittoresque  du  Naples  de  la  Libération  et  la 
majestueuse  présence  du  Vésuve  dont  l’éruption  grandiose  mais  brève  évoque  en  un 
contrepoint  discret  la  naissance  puis  la  mort  de  la  passion  des  héros.  Un  livre  in¬ 
téressant,  humain,  écrit  honnêtement  par  un  écrivain  de  talent  en  pleine  possession 
de  son  métier:  n’hésitez  pas,  lisez-le  et  faites-le  lire. 

University  of  Michigan  Carduner 

Textbooks 

Ionesco,  Eugène.  Rhinocéros.  Ed.  by  Reuben  Y.  Ellison  and  Stowell  C.  Coding.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1961.  Pp.  xi  -j-  212  -}-  Ixii.  $3.40. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  provide  French  editions  of  contemporary  literature.  This 
latest  school  text  is  especially  timely  because  the  play  had  quite  a  long  run,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  on  the  stage  in  several  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first  by  its  author 
to  be  edited  for  student  use. 

In  the  Avant-propos  the  editors  say:  “By  means  of  an  extensive  questionnaire, 
plentiful  footnotes,  and  a  complete  French-English  end  vocabulary,  the  editors  have 
attempted  to  bring  this  absorbing  modem  fable,  a  skillful  blend  of  the  tragic  and 
the  comic,  within  the  reach  of  students  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  year  of  high 
school  and  the  third  semester  of  college.”  We  doubt  that  the  play  could  be  read  in 
high  school.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  aids  given  by  the  editors,  we  do  not  think  that 
very  young  students  can  understand  and  appreciate  Ionesco’s  message,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  style. 

The  Avant-propos  is  followed  by  a  Préface  de  l’auteur,  a  long  and  thorough  In¬ 
troduction  which  studies  Ionesco’s  literary  career,  accompanied  by  analyses  of  his 
plays,  a  complete  Bibliographie,  a  Questionnaire  and  a  Vocabulaire. 

As  the  author  tells  the  reader,  the  play  is  a  satire,  of  a  sort,  of  the  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie  universelle.  He  takes  us  into  a  group  of  people  who  are  fonctionnaires,  and 
also  intellectuals  who  like  to  talk  about  logic,  philosophy  and  other  subjects  dear 
to  that  class  of  society.  The  American  reader  of  dramatic  criticism  knows  that  the 
little  southern  town  in  which  the  characters  of  the  play  live  is  little  by  little  in¬ 
vaded  by  those  horned  animals  which  destroy  nearly  everything.  Every  man  who 
thought  that  he  could  resist  turns  into  a  rhinoceros.  Only  the  weakest  of  them  all, 
remaining  with  his  beloved,  has  the  courage  to  resist. 
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We  have  not  checked  the  whole  of  the  French -English  vocabulary  but  we  have 
studied  carefully  the  notes  in  French  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  side  pages.  These 
definitions  are  on  the  whole  very  good  but  we  wonder  why  certain  words  and 
phrases  have  been  defined  and  others,  just  as  difficult,  have  not.  There  are  lacunae 
in  the  vocabulary  as  well. 

But  altogether  Rhinocéros  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  textbooks  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  French  literature,  and  the  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  careful  and  informative  piece  of  work. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Civilization 

Tannenbaum,  Edward  R.  The  New  France.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1961.  Pp.  viii  -f-  252. 

A  Frenchman  and  a  student  of  France  should  be  grateful  to  the  widely  read,  vi¬ 
vacious  and  understanding  historian  who  wrote  this  handsomely  presented  and  il¬ 
lustrated  volume.  It  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  profound  sympathy  for  the  French  people 
and  of  admiration  for  the  present  revival  of  their  élan  vital.  The  country  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  having  suddenly  and  amply  made  up,  in  the  last  decade,  for  the  lag  in 
economic  growth  which  had  made  many,  after  1900  and  again  1930,  convinced  that 
the  French  demographic,  industrial  and  political  decline  was  irreversible.  The  deeper 
reasons  for  that  recovery,  however,  are  not  analyzed.  What  the  Plan  Monnet,  the 
vision  of  Schuman,  the  determined  acceptance  of  the  Common  Market,  the  long 
range  effects  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  earnest  desire  to  catch  up  with  Germany 
and  even  to  imitate  America  have  done  to  alter  the  French  mentality  and  initiate 
structural  reforms  required  more  searching  inquisitiveness  than  is  here  evinced.  The 
book,  while  drawing  lavishly  from  secondary  sources  and  resting  on  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  land  and  its  people,  leaves  the  reader  with  an  impression  of 
desultory  amateurishness.  At  almost  every  page,  one  feels  that  the  author  was  too 
much  in  a  hurry,  embraced  far  too  much,  nowhere  defined  his  point  of  view,  his 
goal,  his  method  or  even  the  exact  limits  of  time  he  was  assigning  himself.  One  is 
touched  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  by  the  extent  of  his  interests  and  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  enliven  his  social  and  intellectual  historian’s  task  with  anecdotes  and  small 
facts.  But  a  certain  shallowness  and  the  failure  to  pursue  a  definite  direction  un¬ 
swervingly  put  the  reader  on  his  guard.  He  closes  that  work  of  good  will  and  of 
undeniable  usefulness  with  some  disappointment.  The  author,  it  is  clear,  had  it  in 
him  to  do  a  substantially  better  book. 

Economic  and  even  social  history  (in  spite  of  some  remarks  on  the  classes  in 
French  society  and  on  the  “embourgeoisement”  of  the  workers,  which  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  much  more  precisely  and  analyzed)  is  here  secondary  to  political  history: 
but  even  there  the  main  lines  of  the  French  evolution  since  1918  or  since  1930  (or 
even  since  1885,  since  the  author’s  starting  point  is  not  made  clear)  fail  to  appear 
in  sharp  outline.  The  author’s  forte,  in  fact,  lies  rather  in  his  passages  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  French  people:  on  the  education  of  children,  their  table  manners 
and  their  school  learning,  the  lasting  impact  of  their  early  reading,  once  Mme.  de 
Sépr  and  now  Tintin  (also  favored,  we  are  told,  by  King  Baudouin  and  by  Fran¬ 
çoise  Sagan),  their  games  and  sports.  He  is  discreet  on  their  eating  habits  and  even 
more  discreet  on  what  no  French  Kinsey  has  yet  surveyed  in  them,  although,  like 
many  Americans,  he  looks  with  envy  upon  the  supposedly  prevalent  and  highly 
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maturing  process  through  which  young  French  men  sleep  with  older  and  experi¬ 
enced  women,  then  older  men  with  younger  women  to  whom  they  impart  some  of 
the  wisdom  once  thus  acquired.  If  only  French  love  life  were  indeed  that  orderly! 
But  let  us  trust  a  professor  in  a  girls’  college  who  avers  that  marrying  partners  of 
their  own  age  fosters  immaturity  in  young  Americans.  The  chapters  on  folk  lore 
and  mass  culture  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  informing  for  many  readers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sections  on  literature  and  the  arts  may  well  strike  those 
who  are  moderately  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  superficial,  arbitrary  and  poorly 
composed  or  juxtaposed.  Proust,  Gide,  Malraux,  Valéry,  Sartre,  Camus,  Bergson, 
Ravel,  Boulez,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Buffet  and  scores  of  others  are  cursorily  reviewed 
and  sketchily  characterized.  Chapters  on  letters  and  arts  used  to  be  thus  summarily 
reduced  to  enumerations  in  old  volumes  of  history.  But  intellectual  history  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  its  method  better  since  then,  and  it  should  have  been  treated 
here  with  a  little  more  rigor. 

Yale  University  Henri  Pevre 

Mauriac,  François.  Le  Nouveau  Bloc-Notes,  1958-1960.  Paris,  Flammarion,  1961.  Pp. 

420.  NF  15. 

Il  y  a  une  différence  d'esprit  très  nette  entre  le  Bloc-Notes  que  publia  Mauriac 
peu  de  temps  avant  la  chute  de  la  IVe  République  et  ce  Nouveau  Bloc-Notes  con¬ 
sacré  aux  années  1958-1960.  Car  si  les  préoccupations  de  Mauriac  n’ont  pas  changé, 
le  régime  n’est  plus  le  même  et  la  position  de  notre  polémiste  s’en  trouve  profon¬ 
dément  affectée.  Dans  la  période  allant  de  1952  à  1957— sauf  le  court  intermède  men- 
désiste— c’était  l’homme  de  l’opposition  qui  parlait.  Il  s’en  prenait  à  l’instabilité  du 
régime,  fruit  des  jeux  sordides  du  parlementarisme  français,  dénonçait  les  fautes  que 
l’on  accumulait  avec  inconscience  tant  en  Indochine  et  en  Algérie  qu’au  Maroc  et 
en  Tunisie,  criait  son  désespoir  devant  le  degré  d’avilissement  où  sombraient  la 
France  et  la  République.  Parce  que  de  lâches  gouvernants  se  montraient  incapables 
de  résister  aux  pressions  des  factions,  la  France  trahissait  de  par  le  monde  sa  vo¬ 
cation  libérale.  Notons  que  bien  avant  les  événements  de  mai  1958,  Mauriac  nous 
confiait  déjà  son  secret  espoir  de  voir  les  Français  recourir  au  général  De  Gaulle. 
Il  n’entrevoyait  pas  d’autre  voie  vers  le  salut:  seul  cet  homme  prestigieux  pourrait 
sortir  la  Fiance  de  l’ornière,  et  surtout  la  guérir  de  ce  mal  funeste  auquel  elle  suc¬ 
combait  peu  à  peu,  la  guerre  d’Algérie. 

L’homme  providentiel  est  aujourd’hui  au  pouvoir.  Et  c’est  ainsi  que  le  brillant 
polémiste  qui  faisait  figure  d’opposant  farouche  s’est  transformé  en  défenseur  pas¬ 
sionné  du  chef  de  l’Etat.  Non  pas  que  la  plume  mauriacienne  ait  pour  autant  perdu 
de  son  mordant  et  de  son  âcreté.  Mais  sa  verve  féroce  n’est  plus  réservée  aux  seuls 
hommes  de  droite.  Le  plus  souvent,  c’est  la  gauche  antigaulliste  que  Mauriac  prend 
à  parti,  et  en  tout  premier  lieu  ceux  qui  naguère  partageaient  son  combat.  Ce  qui 
par  ailleurs  rend  la  polémique  particulièrement  piquante,  c’est  que  ce  gaulliste  in¬ 
vétéré  a  publié  son  Bloc-Notes  dans  un  journal  violemment  hostile  au  régime  gaul¬ 
liste.  Cela  nous  vaut  des  altercations  assez  acerbes  entre  Mauriac  et  ses  amis.  Ajou¬ 
tons  que  cela  nous  confirme  l’indépendance  d’esprit  de  l’auteur. 

A  plusieurs  reprises  Mauriac  se  plaint  de  ce  que  l’on  ait  voulu  voir  dans  son 
gaullisme  une  prise  de  position  d’ordre  sentimental,  sinon  mystique.  Certes  il  ne 
nie  pas  la  part  de  sentiment  qui  intervient  dans  sa  confiance  et  sa  fidélité  envers 
le  général  De  Gaulle.  Mais  il  s’attache  à  démontrer  que  son  choix  est  aussi  le  fruit 
(j’mj  jugement  mûrement  réfléchi.  “Jamais  ma  raison  et  mon  cœur  ne  furent  mieux 
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accordés  que  le  jour  où  j’ai  dit  oui’  au  général  De  Gaulle...  Le  choix  le  plus 
’viscéral’  peut  être  éminemment  raisonnable”  écrit-il  quelques  semaines  après  le  pre¬ 
mier  référendum.  Et  d’affirmer  un  autre  jour  qu’en  fin  de  compte,  il  n’a  pas  “cédé 
aux  raisons  du  cœur,  mais  aux  raisons  de  la  Raison.”  “En  politique,  le  cœur  a  ses 
raisons  que  la  raison  connaît,”  telle  est  la  formule  par  laquelle  Mauriac  prétend 
justifier  son  gaullisme. 

Cependant  les  raisons  des  uns  ne  sont  évidemment  pas  celles  des  autres,  et  c’est 
ici  que  Mauriac  se  sépare  de  ses  anciens  compagnons  de  gauche.  Alors  qu’ils  sont 
parfaitement  d’accord  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  but  à  atteindre  (cessez-le-feu  en  Algérie, 
création  d’une  fédération  franco-maghrébine  ainsi  que  d’une  communauté  africaine 
de  nations  indépendantes  attachées  à  la  France,  restauration  de  l’autorité  de  l’Etat, 
retour  de  l’Armée  à  la  discipline  et  à  l’obéissance),  ils  sont  en  désaccord  profond 
quant  au  choix  de  la  voie  susceptible  de  mener  à  l’objectif.  Il  nous  semble  que  le 
débat  se  réduit  au  fond  à  une  question  d’efficacité.  Car  précisément  Mauriac  ne  par¬ 
donne  pas  à  la  gauche  française  ses  divisions,  son  impuissance,  ce  qu’il  appelle  même 
son  “inexistence.”  C’est,  n’en  doutons  pas,  parce  que  l’inefficacité  de  la  gauche  le 
désespère,  parce  que  l’apathie  du  peuple  et  des  syndicats  le  consterne,  qu’il  censure 
si  cruellement  cette  gauche  “la  plus  impuissante,  la  plus  maladroite  qui  se  soit 
jamais  manifestée.”  Sans  doute  est-il  justifié  de  railler  “les  bavards  de  la  gauche, 
armés  de  leurs  seuls  discours  et  de  leurs  seuls  articles.”  Les  intellectuels  de  gauche 
(dont  il  est!)  n’ont  en  effet  guère  de  prise  sur  les  masses;  le  peuple  au  nom  duquel 
ils  croient  parler  fait  la  sourde  oreille  à  leurs  appels  (on  en  fit  l’expérience  dans 
les  derniers  jours  de  la  IV e  Republique).  L’on  peut  cependant  se  demander  si 
Mauriac  ne  se  laisse  pas  entraîner  par  le  dépit  (et  par  la  polémique .  . .  )  quand  il 
va  jusqu’à  reprocher  à  ses  amis  d’avoir,  directement  ou  indirectement,  participé  aux 
fautes  et  aux  hontes  que  la  France  connut  sous  un  régime  parlementaire  qui  con¬ 
sacrait  leur  impuissance. 

Au  “parlementarisme  à  la  française”  (l’expression  sous  sa  plume  est  teintée  d’une 
nuance  de  mépris),  Mauriac  quant  à  lui  préfère  la  République  consulaire — du  moins, 
précise-t-il,  “dans  la  conjecture  historique  qui  est  la  nôtre.”  Ce  que  l’on  n’a  pu  ac¬ 
complir  sous  le  règne  de  Parlements  médiocres,  l’homme  prédestiné  le  réalisera.  Que 
les  raisons  de  la  Raison”  aient  influencé  la  position  mauriacienne,  l’on  n’en  saurait 
douter.  Mais  il  apparaît  aussi  que  la  confiance  que  Mauriac  accorde  au  général  de 
Gaulle  ne  peut  être  située  dans  le  domaine  du  rationnel  et  du  raisonnable:  quoi 
qu’il  en  dise,  c’est  le  cœur  qui  parle  et  qui  suscite  en  lui  une  foi  instinctive  et 
aveugle. 

Au  reste  c’est  cela  qui  rend  si  attachante,  et  parfois  pathétique,  la  lecture  de 
rnaintes  pages  du  Nouveau  Bloc-Notes.  Mauriac  est  plus  d’une  fois  obligé  de  nous 
confier  ses  déceptions  et  ses  appréhensions.  11  ne  parvient  pas  à  suivre  sans  inquié¬ 
tude  les  long  cheminements,  les  lentes  approches,  les  subtiles  manœuvres  de  son 
grand  homme.  Tout  au  long  de  ces  années  1958,  1959,  1960,  le  rêve  d’une  Algérie 
pacifiée  semble  demeurer  inaccessible;  la  paix  ne  se  rapproche  que  pour  s’éloigner  à 
nouveau.  “Si  déçus  que  nous  ayons  été  . .  .  ”  se  laisse-t-il  aller  à  noter  dès  décembre 
1958.  Certes  la  confiance  demeure,  mais  elle  est  loin  d’être  sereine.  Et  si  Mauriac 
se  refuse  à  blâmer,  ou  même  à  juger,  son  idole,  l’on  sent  parfois  percer  le  désarroi; 
“Ah!  pour  aujourd’hui  du  moins,  je  renonce  à  la  politique”  écrit-il  au  lendemain 
de  déclarations  gaullistes  qui  allaient  à  l’encontre  de  la  politique  libérale  qu’il  at¬ 
tendait  du  Général.  Et  tel  autre  jour,  peu  de  temps  après  l’échec  des  pourparlers 
de  Melun  entre  la  France  et  le  F.L.N.:  “Que  le  général  de  Gaulle  n’ait  pas  encore 
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atteint  son  but,  qu’il  ait  des  responsabilités  dans  cet  échec,  ce  n’est  pas  le  lieu  d’en 
discuter.”  Et  pourquoi  donc,  dira-t-on?  C’est  que  la  confiance  en  De  Gaulle  est  ar¬ 
ticle  de  foi.  Il  se  peut  que  le  croyant  ne  puisse  empêcher  le  doute  d’envahir  sa 
conscience,  mais  il  n’ira  pas  jusqu’à  tomber  dans  le  blasphème  et  l’hérésie. 

Les  considérations  politiques  ne  sont  pas  les  seules  que  l’on  rencontre  dans  le 
Nouveau  Bloc-Notes,  ce  dont  on  doit  se  féliciter  car  le  polémiste  politique  ne  peut 
éviter  qu’une  chronique  dictée  par  l’actualité  quotidienne,  pour  passionnante  qu’elle 
ait  été  au  moment  de  sa  publication,  ne  perde  de  son  intérêt  quelques  mois  ou 
quelques  années  plus  tard.  Or  le  Bloc-Notes,  lorsqu’il  est  écrit  à  Malagar,  nous 
apporte  l’envoûtement  de  la  poésie  mauriacienne.  Les  lectures,  les  spectacles,  les  ren¬ 
contres,  tout  ce  que  comporte  la  vie  parisienne  d’un  Académicien  qui  est  aussi  pour 
certains  un  directeur  de  conscience,  nous  valent  par  ailleurs  des  réfléxions  sur  Ber¬ 
nanos  et  Berdiaev,  Claudel  et  Françoise  Sagan,  Mozart  et  Bernard  Buffet,  sur  les 
prêtres-ouvriers,  le  suicide  de  Virginia  Woolf,  la  perte  de  la  foi  de  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir.  Le  jugement  d’un  Mauriac  n’est  jamais  indifférent  et  l’on  se  prend  souvent  à 
regretter  que  la  veine  des  Mémoires  Intérieurs  n’envahisse  pas  plus  souvent  ce  Bloc- 
Notes  dominé  par  la  politique.  Mais  la  raison  d’être  de  ces  chroniques  de  VExpress 
est  précisément  le  combat  politique  auquel  Mauriac  s’est  consacré  ces  dernières 
années,  combat  qui,  rappelons-le,  engage  beaucoup  plus  que  des  valeurs  purement 
temporelles.  Depuis  avril  1961,  Mauriac  a  cessé  de  confier  au  jour  le  jour  sa  pensée 
au  Bloc-Notes.  Le  reprendra-t-il  un  jour,  dans  VExpress  ou  dans  quelque  autre  jour¬ 
nal?  On  ne  peut  que  le  souhaiter.i  Car  que  le  lecteur  se  soit  laissé  convaincre  par 
les  raisons  de  Mauriac  ou  qu’il  ait  jugé  le  personnage  irritant,  il  ne  saurait  man¬ 
quer  d’être  fasciné  par  ce  fougueux  polémiste  et  d’aborder  la  lecture  du  Bloc-Notes, 
sinon  avec  ferveur,  du  moins  avec  une  intarissable  curiosité. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Michel  Guggenheim 

Madinier,  Philippe.  Les  Disparités  géographiques  de  salaires  en  France.  Etudes  et 
Mémoires  No.  45  du  Centre  d’Etudes  Economiques,  27  rue  Saint  Guillaume,  Paris 
Vile.  Paris:  Armand  Colin.  1959.  Pp.  199. 

Cet  ouvrage  très  technique  par  sa  présentation,  bourré  de  statistiques,  apporte 
cependant  au  profane  un  témoignage  intéressant  sur  le  dilemme  dans  lequel  se  dé¬ 
bat  l’économie  française  depuis  1945.  L’incertaine  politique  des  salaires  du  gouverne¬ 
ment  reflète  son  hésitation  à  faire  siennes  les  thèses  de  salariés  sur  l’application 
stricte  du  principe  ”A  travail  égal,  salaire  égal.  En  fait  depuis  1947  en  maticre 
de  salaires  les  chefs  d’entreprises  ont  fait  triompher  leur  point  de  vue.  L’inégalité 
des  salaires  entre  Paris  et  la  province  rend  possible  la  survie  d’entreprises  margi¬ 
nales  archaïques  et  mal  équipées  dont  les  coûts  élevés  de  production,  sur  la  base 
desquels  sont  fixés  les  prix,  permettent  aux  entreprises  plus  modernes  de  percevoir 
une  véritable  rente. 

Les  bas  salaires  dans  les  régions  peu  industrialisées  loin  de  favoriser  les  investisse¬ 
ments  les  éloignent  souvent  car  ce  que  recherchent  les  entrepreneurs  aujourd’hui  ce 
sont  moins  des  coûts  de  main  d’œuvre  peu  élevés  qu’un  réseau  bien  implanté  de 
moyens  de  transports  et  de  services  publics. 

Il  apparaît  donc  que  l’égalisation  des  salaires  suppose  en  réalité  des  réformes  de 
structure  et  un  aménagement  du  territoire  en  fonction  de  1  utilité  sociale  des  entie- 

1  On  sait  que  depuis  le  21  octobre  1961,  Mauriac  a  repris  son  Bloc-Notes,  qui  se 
trouve  désormais  publié  dans  le  Figaro  Littéraire. 
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prises  et  non  plus  seulement  de  leur  rentabilité,  choses  qui  ne  se  confondent  pas 
nécessairement.  Mais  comme  le  remarque  l’auteur  dans  sa  conclusion  cela  impli¬ 
querait  “un  renversement  de  la  conjoncture  politique  et  sociale’’  c’est-à-dire  le 
triomphe  d’une  certaine  forme  encore  à  préciser  d’un  socialisme  qui  serait  quelque 
chose  de  plus  qu’une  combinaison  parlementaire  et  se  mettrait  hardiment  à  l’œuvre 
pour  rénover  les  structures  économiques  françaises. 

University  of  Alberta  Pierre  Auber  y 


C^ECCALDi,  Dominique.  Histoire  des  Prestations  Familiales  en  France.  Paris:  Etudes 
C..A..F.  Union  Nationale  des  Caisses  d’Allocation  Familiales,  47  rue  de  la  Chaussée 
d’Antin,  Paris  IXe.  Octobre  1957.  Pp.  166. 

La  politique  française  des  allocations  familiales  répond  moins,  comme  on  le  croit 
souvent,  à  des  préoccupations  natalistes  qu’à  un  souci  de  justice.  Elle  vise  à  faire 
passer  dans  la  réalité  des  faits  le  principe  “A  travail  égal,  niveau  de  vie  égal”  qui, 
selon  ses  partisans  devrait  supplanter  l’antique  et  sommaire  “A  travail  égal,  salaire 
égal.  Au  cours  d  une  évolution,  dont  l’auteur  retrace  les  phases  avec  précision,  les 
prestations  familiales  sont  devenues  l’un  des  éléments  de  la  redistribution  partielle 
du  revenu  national  en  fonction  des  besoins  et  des  aspirations  de  la  classe  salariée 
mise  en  œuvre  au  lendemain  de  la  Libération  en  1945.  A  partir  de  1962  les  charges 
des  prestations  familiales  se  stabiliseront  puis  décroîtront.  Mais  elles  seront  cepen¬ 
dant  menacées  peut-être  par  les  partenaires  européens  de  la  France  au  sein  du 
marché  commun  qui  souhaitent  une  égalisation  des  charges  sociales.  Ainsi  que  l’écrit 
Pierre  Laroque,  ancien  directeur  général  de  la  Sécurité  Sociale  française,  dans  la 
préface  qu’il  a  donnée  à  l’ouvrage  de  Dominique  Ceccaldi,  les  prestations  familiales 
"s’inscrivent  dans  une  politique  d’ensemble  définissant  la  part  qui,  sur  le  revenu 
national  doit  aller  aux  enfants  comme  aux  vieillards,  aux  malades  comme  aux  in¬ 
valides.”  Cette  préocupation  de  justice  sociale  concrète  ne  peut  qu’éveiller  la  sym¬ 
pathie  et  la  curiosité  de  tous  ceux  qui  tentent  de  trouver  des  moyens  pratiques  de 
léaliser,  si  possible  sans  révolution  violente,  l’égalité  des  chances  devant  la  vie  sans 
laquelle  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  de  vraie  démocratie  ni  de  vraie  liberté,  quoiqu’ils  pen¬ 
sent  de  la  notion  de  salaire  familial. 

University  of  Alberta  Aubery 

Jury,  Paul.  Journal  d’un  Prêtre.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  333. 

Elevé  sans  aucune  religion  jusqu’à  l’âge  de  neuf  ans  Paul  Jury  est  déclaré  pro¬ 
testant  par  les  autorités  administratives  du  Lycée  Michelet  où  il  est  envoyé  par  ses 
parents  pour  commencer  ses  études  secondaires  en  1887.  Converti  à  l’âge  de  treize 
ans  par  un  ami  furieusement  catholique,  à  dix-huit  ans  il  devient  Jésuite.  A  qua¬ 
rante-deux  ans  il  entre  dans  le  ministère  paroissial,  à  quarante-sept  ans  il  se  dé¬ 
couvre  sceptique  sous  l’influence  de  la  psychanalyse.  Les  réflexions  qu’il  nous  livre 
dans  son  journal  expliquent  cet  itinéraire.  Elles  méritent  d’être  non  seulement  lues 
mais  méditées  par  tous  les  parents  et  tous  les  éducateurs  qui  s’interrogent  sur  la 
valeur  de  l’éducation  religieuse  dispensée  par  les  églises.  Paul  Jury,  homme  simple 
et  probe,  homme  d’étude  qui  n’a  rien  de  l’énergumène,  démontre  avec  force  en 
s’appuyant  sur  des  exemples  tirés  de  la  vie  et  de  la  littérature  que  la  réligion  éloigne 
1  homme  plutôt  qu  elle  ne  le  rapproche  de  l’idéal  de  pureté,  de  générosité  et  d’in¬ 
telligente  compréhension  de  sa  condition  avec  lequel  elle  l’a  attiré.  Il  insiste  sur  les 
dangers  de  la  continence  imposée  au  prêtre,  sans  qu’il  en  ait  toujours  la  vocation 
ainsi  que  sur  les  dégradantes  préoccupations  que  lui  imposent  la  pauvreté  incro- 
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yable  dans  laquelle  il  vit  souvent.  Il  trace  un  fort  beau  tableau  de  ce  que  pourrait 
être  le  rôle  d’un  prêtre  sans  complexes  ni  refoulements  au  sein  d’une  communauté 
d’homme  libres.  L’une  des  conclusions  qu’il  tire  de  son  étude  de  la  condition  réelle 
du  prêtre  c’est  qu’il  devrait  se  placer  à  l’avant-garde  du  prolétariat.  Cependant  il 
n’y  a  rien  d’excessif  dans  ce  livre.  Sa  volonté  de  regarder  les  faits  en  face  témoigne 
de  son  inspiration  scientifique.  Ce  livre,  malheureusement  n’est  composé  que  üe 
fragments  d’une  rédaction  plus  ou  moins  poussée  qui  se  répètent  souvent.  Malgré 
son  absence  de  composition  rigoureuse  sa  démonstration  est  de  nature  à  faire  ré¬ 
fléchir  tous  ceux  qui  envisagent  pour  eux-mêmes  ou  leur  enfants  d’entrer  en  reli¬ 
gion:  projet  qu’on  ne  devrait  jamais  caresser  en  tout  état  de  cause,  explique  Jury, 
avant  d’avoir  atteint  la  pleine  maturité  et  d’avoir  une  expérience  suffisante  de  la 
vie  adulte,  des  joies  et  des  responsabilités  qu’entraînent  l’amour  et  le  travail. 

University  of  Alberta  Pierre  Aubery 

Scholarly  Works 

Freudmann,  Felix  R.  L’Etonnant  Gourville  (1625-1703).  Genève:  Droz,  1960.  Pp.  178. 

Gourville  began  his  career  as  a  valet  in  the  La  Rochefoucauld  household,  and 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  important  men  of  his  time.  His  character  was  even  more  as¬ 
tonishing  than  his  career.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  making  and 
keeping  friends  and  money,  and  fully  understood  their  interdependence.  He  was 
energetic,  resourceful,  wholly  unscrupulous,  yet  faithful  all  his  life  to  those  who 
helped  him  get  ahead.  He  combined  an  optimistic  faith  in  his  own  abilities  and  his 
own  luck,  with  a  high  degree  of  common  sense.  Although  he  was  well-acquainted 
with  such  literary  lights  as  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boileau,  and  Mme  de  Sévigné,  he 
had  very  little  use  for  reading,  or  intellectual  pursuits  in  general.  “Les  philosophes’’ 
who  were  angered  by  the  crass  materialism  of  “les  gens  d’affaires”  merely  amused 
him.  In  short,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Gourville  would  have  been  as  much  at 
home  in  twentieth-century  America  as  he  was  in  seventeenth-century  France. 

This  biography  is  a  most  pleasant  and  reliable  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.  It  does  not  purport  to  supersede  Léon  Lecestre’s  excellent  edition  of 
Gourville’s  Mémoires  with  its  116-page  introduction,  but  it  does  contain  every  in¬ 
teresting  and  revealing  episode  in  the  Mémoires.  The  running  commentary  is  well- 
written,  unobtrusive,  and  often  quite  essential,  since  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
memoirs  the  reader  needs  to  know  more  about  the  circumstances  in  which  the  events 
took  place,  and  more  about  the  personalities  involved  in  them,  than  he  can  readily 
discover  in  Lecestre’s  edition.  On  the  question  of  Gourville’s  supposed  clandestine 
marriage  with  La  Rochefoucauld’s  daughter  Freudmann  parts  company  with  Leces- 
tre  and  argues  convincingly  that  no  such  marriage  ever  took  place.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  follows  Lecestre  into  error.  The  story  about  Ninon  de  Lanclos  and  the 
pénitencier  de  Notre  Dame  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  fabrication  of  Voltaire.  Saint- 
Evremond  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Ninon  herself.  Emile  Magne  takes  note  of  the 
letter  in  his  Ninon  de  Lanclos,  a  book  which  one  is  surprised  not  to  find  included 
in  the  bibliography.  He  also  repeats  another  mistake  of  Lecestre:  on  page  152,  for 
Mme.  de  Sévigné  read  Mme.  de  Grignan.  (Mme.  de  Sévigné,  who  died  in  1696,  could 
scarcely  have  received  a  letter  in  1703.)  Other  slips  of  the  pen:  on  page  164,  note 
13,  for  Colbert  read  Lionne,  on  page  107,  for  1688  read  1668. 

These  are  not  important  mistakes.  If  there  is  anything  disappointing  about  the 
book,  it  is  rather  that  it  does  not  answer  at  sufficient  length  certain  interesting 
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questions.  What,  in  the  final  analysis,  explains  Gourville’s  success?  What  can  we 
learn  from  it  about  seventeenth-century  social  values?  Perhaps  such  questions  are 
ultimately  unanswerable.  No  one,  in  any  case,  would  be  better  qualified  to  tackle 
them  than  the  author  of  this  competent  and  well-informed  biography. 

Indiana  University  Quentin  M.  Hope 

Humbourg,  Pierre  et  Barrois,  M.aurice.  Promenades  à  travers  la  France  littéraire. 

Dessins  de  Gérard  Dorville.  Paris:  Denoël,  [I960].  Pp.  175.  NF  5. 

Il  existe  des  dizaines  d’histoires  de  la  littérature  française,  mais  qui  donnera  un 
jour  aux  voyageurs  que  nous  sommes  tous  devenus  une  géographie  ordonnant  la 
matière  dans  l’espace  et  nous  guidant  dans  un  tour  de  France  littéraire?  Pierre 
Humbourg  et  Maurice  Barrois,  s’il  faut  en  croire  leur  préface,  ont  eu  cette  noble 
ambition.  Il  s’en  faut  malheureusement  de  beaucoup  que  la  réalisation  comble  cette 
espérance.  Les  Promenades  sont  quand  même  une  invitation  au  voyage  qui  laisse 
entrevoir  les  services  que  rendrait  un  Michelin  littéraire. 

Cent  quatre-vingt-douze  localités  de  la  France  métropolitaine  classées  par  ordre 
alphabétique  font  l’objet  d’une  notice  où  on  lira  ou  relira  avec  plaisir  et  profit  telle 
anecdote  savoureuse  se  rapportant  à  l’une  des  quelques  deux  cents  personnalités  re¬ 
tenues  par  les  compilateurs,  quelques  vers,  des  renseignements  précis  touchant  l’em¬ 
placement  d’une  maison  natale,  d’un  hôtel  de  passage,  d’un  monument  commémo¬ 
ratif  ou  d’une  tombe.  Il  s’agit  surtout,  évidemment,  d’écrivains.  Les  liens  avec  le 
terroir  sont  parfois  tout  fortuits.  Sans  doute  trouvons-nous  Michel  Eyquem  arpen¬ 
tant  la  “librairie”  de  son  château  de  Montaigne,  du  Bellay  grandissant  dans  ce  Liré 
que  l’exil  romain  lui  fera  regretter,  et  Alphonse  Daudet  écrivant  dans  le  moulin 
situé  non  loin  de  Fontvieille.  Mais  Camus  est  rattaché  à  Lourmarin  parce  qu’il  y  est 
inhumé  non  loin  de  la  propriété  qu’il  avait  acquise  avec  le  montant  de  son  Prix 
Nobel.  Quant  à  Rimbaud,  Conrad  et  Eluard,  ces  trois  bourlingueurs  qui  n’on  rien 
de  méridional  sont  évoqués  devant  le  décor  de  Marseille.  C’est  dire  que  les  Prome¬ 
nades  à  travers  la  France  littéraire  ne  visent  pas  à  approfondir  la  question  des  re¬ 
lations  entre  un  écrivain  et  un  paysage. 

Les  savants  et  les  philosophes  ont  aussi  droit  à  une  mention:  Branly,  Maine  de 
Biran,  Henri  Poincaré,  Bergson,  Mariotte;  un  soldat:  le  Maréchal  de  Lattre  de  Tas- 
signy;  le  modèle  de  Jean  Valjean  et  de  Jacques  Colin:  Vidocq;  les  gens  de  théâtre: 
Copeau,  Rachel,  et  d’autres  personnalités,  tel  le  Docteur  Cloquet  qui  reçut  dans  sa 
propriété  sise  près  de  Toulon  Michelet,  Augustin  Thierry,  Alexandre  Dumas  père, 
David  d’Angers  et  Pradier. 

Les  écrivains  étrangers  ne  sont  pas  oubliés:  ni  d’Annunzio,  qui  séjourna  à  Arca- 
chon,  ni  Katherine  Mansfield,  qui  s’est  soignée  à  Cassis,  ni  Pétrarque  qui  rencontra 
Laure  à  Avignon. 

Les  auteurs  reconnaissent  dans  leur  préface  n’avoir  pas  essayé  d’être  complets.  Ils 
ont  laissé  de  côté  Paris  et  l’Ile-de-France  “avec  la  cohue  de  célébrités  qui  s’y  croi¬ 
sent  et  omis  les  vivants  de  crainte  que  tel  oubli  ne  les  engage  à  des  polémiques 
regrettables.  Ils  font  appel  aux  lecteurs  qui  voudront  bien  les  aider  à  compléter 
leur  documentation. 

Au  classement  alphabétique  par  noms  de  localités  nous  aurions  préféré  un  groupe¬ 
ment  par  provinces.  On  se  consolera  en  recourant  à  la  carte  en  tête  du  volume  qui 
permet  de  se  faire  rapidement  une  idée  de  la  distribution  géographique  des  per¬ 
sonnages  cités.  Un  index  facilite  les  recoupements  nécessaires. 

Lawrence  College 


Marcel  Muller 
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Charlton,  D.  G.  Positivist  Thought  in  France  during  the  Second  'Empire,  1852-1870. 

Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1959.  Pp.  251. 

This  well  planned  and  well  written  book,  revised  from  a  doctoral  thesis  presented 
at  London  University  in  1955  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Herbert  Hunt,  goes 
a  long  way  toward  dispelling  an  error  which  literary  histories  above  all  are  prone 
to  perpetuate,  namely  that  the  Second  Empire  was  uniformly  an  Age  of  Positivism. 
The  author  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  reveal  that  this  period  was,  on  the  contrary, 
much  richer  and  more  complex  in  thought  than  such  a  formula  suggests;  what  he 
does  is  to  bring  together  under  one  cover  many  of  the  arguments  for  this  view  and 
to  lend  it  additional  detailed  support. 

His  method  is  simple.  He  begins  by  establishing  a  precise  definition  of  what  has 
become  an  almost  hopelessly  ambiguous  term.  He  writes  as  follows:  "  ‘Philosophical 
positivism’  is  a  theory  of  knowledge.  It  holds,  in  its  simplest  form,  that,  excepting 
knowledge  of  logical  and  mathematical  systems— all  of  them  without  any  necessary 
connexion  with  our  observable  world— science  provides  the  model  of  the  only  kind 
of  knowledge  we  can  attain.  All  that  we  can  know  of  reality  is  what  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  or  can  legitimately  deduce  from  what  we  observe.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  only 
know  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  relation  and  succession  of  phenomena,  and  it 
follows  that  everything  we  can  claim  to  know'  must  be  capable  of  empirical  verifi¬ 
cation.”  Taking  this  as  his  criterion,  he  sets  out  in  quest  of  strict  positivists  or 
“vrais  amis  du  positivisme”  among  Second  Empire  thinkers.  These  he  is  able  to 
find  only  in  Emile  Littré,  Claude  Bernard,  and  possibly  Sully  Prudhomme,  who  are 
in  a  sense  (especially  Bernard)  the  heroes  of  his  book. 

But  in  pointing  out  the  divergence  of  Comte,  Taine,  and  Renan  from  strict  po¬ 
sitivism  (“Comte  in  order  to  establish  above  all  a  scientific  social  and  ethical  sys¬ 
tem,  Renan  a  scientific  religion,  and  Taine  a  scientific  method  for  metaphysics  ’),  he 
is  far  from  condemning  such  “positivistes  à  contre-cœur.”  On  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  his  study  is  to  show  us  how  admirable  were  their  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  on  positivism  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  how  ingenious  the  systems  they  de¬ 
vised  to  assimilate  positivism  to  metaphysical  needs,  how  touched  with  nobility  their 
abortive  attempts  to  make  it  serve  as  a  basis  for  ethical  and  religious  knowledge- 
knowledge,  that  is,  as  distinct  from  mere  conjecture  or  belief. 

Mr.  Charlton  writes  ably  of  all  these  figures,  including  the  Sappho  of  Atheism, 
Louise  Ackermann,  who,  rather  than  consent  to  fill  the  void  beyond  the  known  with 
religious  belief,  simply  asserted:  “Nous  fermons  l’Inconnu.’  It  is  especially  useful 
to  have  Renan  presented  in  this  broad  context,  not  as  a  freak  among  nineteenth- 
century  thinkers  (as  he  is  too  often  alleged  to  have  been)  but  in  the  company  of 
other  great  divided  minds,  or  “esprits  mi-positifs  et  mi-métaphysiques”  as  Littré 
called  them.  Concerning  Renan,  I  think  Mr.  Charlton  may  err  in  considering  a 
"subjective  ethic  of  pleasure”  as  his  final  philosophic  solution  and  also  in  accepting 
the  final  “dilettantism”  as  more  than  a  mask  to  conceal  idealistic  beliefs  that  may 
have  changed  less  fundamentally  than  Renan  vieillard  would  have  us  think  (an  in¬ 
terpretation  I  have  argued  for  elsewhere).  But  apart  from  this,  his  treatment  of  the 
most  difficult  of  Second  Empire  thinkers  to  compress  in  a  single  chapter  is  balanced, 
just,  and  perceptive. 

A  final  merit  of  Mr.  Charlton’s  book  is  his  stimulating  manner  of  suggesting 
further  lines  of  inquiry  related  to  his  subject.  Among  these  are  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  science  and  metaphysics  in  the  last  century:  the  confusion,  in  so 
much  anti-positivist  writing,  of  science  with  scientism  and  of  positivism  generally 
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with  scientism,  materialism,  and  determinism;  the  question  of  whether  the  “Symbol¬ 
ist  aesthetic”  is  really  anti-positivist.  In  the  course  of  his  elucidation  of  Parnassian 
poetry  in  its  relation  to  positivism,  he  treats  Sully  Prudhomme  and  Louise  Acker- 
mann  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest,  without  regard  to  stock  literary  judgments, 
that  they  deserve  better  than  the  scorn  that  it  is  now  fashionable  to  reserve  for 
Parnassians.  And  who  will  rescue  from  the  files  marked  "no  longer  vital”  the  work 
of  Elme  Caro,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  nineteenth-century  critics  of  positivism? 
Indeed,  the  thought  of  many  able  anti-positivist  or  non-positivist  philosophers— Caro, 
Vacherot,  Ravaisson,  Lachelier,  Renouvier,  and  others — has  been  unjustly  sacrificed 
to  the  myth  of  a  monolithic  Age  of  Positivism.  Mr.  Charlton  is  well  aware  of  this. 
In  his  conclusion  he  writes:  “This  work  has  attempted  only  one  part  of  a  far  wider 
undertaking.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  review  of  the  fortunes  and  interactions  of  both 
positivism  and  its  antagonists  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Carried  out  in  the  light  of  a  préciser  definition  of  the  positivist  philosophy  than 
has  usually  been  employed,  this  might  well  reveal  new  features  in  the  history  of 
both  groups  and  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  literature  alike.”  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Charlton,  a  literary  scholar  well  versed  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  will  under¬ 
take  this  important  sequel  to  his  own  work. 

University  of  Colorado  Richard  M.  Chadbourne 


French  in  the  Elementary  School 

Sasaek,  M.,  New  York.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1961.  Pp.  60.  $2.50. 

This  book,  originally  printed  in  Italy  by  Fabbristampa  and  later  in  Paris  by  Cas- 
terman,  belongs  to  a  series  in  which  similar  works  on  Paris,  Rome  and  London 
have  already  appeared.  Its  large  pages  contain  charming  drawings  of  various  aspects 
of  the  city,  from  skyscrapers  to  Harlem,  from  sidewalk  bootblacks  to  Macy’s,  and 
includes  street  scenes,  buildings,  means  of  transportation,  and  vignettes  to  point  out 
the  many  foreign  elements  which  compose  the  metropolis.  The  accompanying  text, 
in  bold,  clear  type,  is  simple,  often  but  two  or  three  lines  to  the  page.  It  is  the 
kind  of  book  which  should  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  pre-school  child  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  its  illustrations,  and  to  the  early  reader  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  and  interest  of  its  captions.  I  could  imagine  no  better  Christmas  or  birth¬ 
day  present  for  any  French  speaking  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight.  To 
the  American  who  knows  no  French,  its  visual  attractiveness  would  appeal,  and  any 
American  still  young  enough  to  respond  to  its  charm  yet  able  to  read  some  French 
might  also  enjoy  leafing  through  its  pages. 

It  is  not,  however,  designed  as  a  text.  In  a  FLES  program,  by  the  time  the  pupil 
IS  able  to  read,  he  will  have  outgrown  its  appeal.  And  a  book  devoted  to  New  York 
would  seem  incongruous  on  a  grammar  school  reading  list  for  those  studying  French. 
Its  true  place  is  m  the  hands  of  a  French  speaking  youngster,  eager  to  know  some- 
thing  about  Manhattan,  with  a  liking  for  attractive  tomes. 

Phillips  Academy 


James  H.  Gritw 
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1.  Large  French  Tourist  Office  Posters: 
50^  each;  please,  if  at  all  possible,  or¬ 
der  them  in  groups  of  five  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  price  of  $2.00  for  any  five.  Titles 
"Affiches”: 

Le  Chateau  d’Azay-le-Rideau 
Le  Chauteau  de  Versailles 
Le  Chauteau  de  Samur  (Très  Riches 
Heures  du  Duc  de  Berry) 

La  Cathédrale  d’Angoulême 
La  Cathédrale  de  Reims  par  Utrillo 
La  Chapelle  de  Ronchamp 
Les  Arènes  Romaines  de  Nîmes 
Le  Pont  du  Gard 
Les  Fresques  de  Lascaux 
Paris— L’Arc  de  Triomphe 
— Saint-Germain-des-Près 
—Le  Jardin  des  Tuileries 
—Vu  du  Haut  de  Notre-Dame 
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Alsace— Ribeauvillé 
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—Les  Champs-Elysées 

3.  The  following  numbers  of  the  Docu¬ 
mentation  Française  Illustrée:  20^  each 
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L’Industrie  Française  du  Cuir 
Fruits  de  France 
Les  Ports  maritimes 
La  modernisation  de  l’élevage 
Porcelaines  et  émaux 
L’essor  des  transports  aériens 
Fleurs  et  jardins 
Le  timbre-poste 
L’Industrie  de  l’Aluminium 
La  nouvelle  carte  de  France 
Strasbourg 

Nouveaux  emplois  du  bois 
Le  thermalisme  en  France 
Les  fromages  français 
L’Industrie  Française  de  Matières 
Plastiques 

La  Banque  de  France 
L’Industrie  du  Verre 
L’Institut  de  France 
L’équipement  hospitalier 
Industries  et  professions  maritimes 
L’horlogerie 

Soieries  et  tissus  de  Lyon 
La  population  de  France 
L’Industrie  française  du  Caoutchouc 
La  décentralisation  théâtrale 
L’Institut  Pasteur 
Le  cinéma  français 
La  Communauté 
Les  Industries  mécaniques 
Rouen 

Les  Antilles  Françaises 
La  République  Islamique  de 
Mauritanie 
Le  Havre 

Qu’est-ce-que  le  Plan? 

Le  lait 

Le  gaz  de  Lacq 
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L’aménagement  de  la  Durance 
Nice 

Les  aéroports  français 
Le  Théâtre  de  France  au  XVIIe 
siècle 

4.  The  following  issues  of  the  Documen¬ 
tation  Française  Photographique:  50c. 
each  copy,  or,  any  five  for  .Ç2.00;  titles 
(dates:  all  from  last  3  years): 

Les  Grandes  Villes 
La  Seine  (nouvelle  édition) 

La  Convention  Montagnarde 
Paysages  Industriels  de  France  1 
Paysages  Industriels  de  France  II 
La  population  française 
Louis  XIII  et  Richelieu 
L’Eglise  au  Moyen-Age 
La  Troisième  République  I 
La  Troisième  République  II 
Le  Commerce  en  France 
Le  Directoire 
La  Garonne 

La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans 
L’Agriculture  (les  paysages) 
L’Agriculture  (les  productions) 

La  Colonisation  Française  aux 
XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles 
Henri  IV 

L’Océan  Atlantique 
Naissance  d’une  Cathédrale 
à  Chartres 

Régions  de  France: 

Le  Sud-Ouest 
Les  Pyrénées 
Le  Midi  méditerranéen 
Le  Jura 

Pays  de  la  Saône  et  du  Rhône 
Les  Alpes 

Chateaux  de  la  Loire 
Le  Massif  Central 
Paris 
Le  Nord 

5.  France  (in  English  or  in  French),  96 
p.,  1959  (Doc.  Fse)  a  good  summary 
of  present  day  France:  50(f  instead  of 
90^). 


6.  Please  also  note  the  new  prices  for 
the  following  publications  of  the  Do¬ 
cumentation  Française: 

a)  L’Economie  Française,  1959:  $1.50 
(instead  of  $2.00) 

b)  La  Politique  Sociale  de  la  France, 
1950:  $1.00  (instead  of  $2.00) 

c)  Mille  Ans  d’Efforts  Français,  1960: 
$1.75  (instead  of  $2.00) 

7.  "A  Progiam  of  French  Studies:  A 
Guide  for  the  College  Student,”  by 
Richard  M.  Chadboume  and  Edward 
J.  Geary,  is  now  available  at  the  new 
price  of  $.50  per  copy  (instead  of 
$1.00). 

Institut  D’Etudes  Françaises 
D’Avignon 

A  new  program  of  intensive  work  in 
French  language,  literature,  history  and 
art  will  be  given  next  summer  in  Avignon 
under  the  auspices  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege.  A  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  helped  establish 
the  program. 

The  six-week  session  of  the  Institut 
d’Etudes  Françaises  d’Avignon  will  be 
open  to  undergraduate  students  (men 
and  women)  of  high  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
French  at  the  third-year  college  level,  or 
the  equivalent.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  the  students  contemplating  careers  in 
fields  where  a  knowledge  of  France  and 
its  language  may  be  required,  such  as 
teaching,  foreign  service  or  international 
affairs. 

The  faculty  of  the  Institute  is  com¬ 
posed  of  French  professors  teaching  in 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  is  Dr.  Michel  Guggenheim,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  French  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Language  Laboratory  Conference 

The  third  Indiana-Purdue  Language 
Laboratory  Conference  will  be  held  at 


NIB  NZWS 

Indiana  University,  March  29-31,  1962. 
The  general  theme  will  be  Structural 
Drill  and  the  Language  Laboratory,  and 
the  Conference  will  start  with  an  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  desoted  to  a  discussion  of 
structural  drill  by  Professor  William  G. 
Moulton  of  Princeton  University.  Other 
sessions  will  discuss  structural  drill  in 
the  laboratory,  evaluation  of  lab  tech¬ 
niques,  current  text  books  and  the  lab, 
various  kinds  of  testing,  new  textual  ma¬ 
terials,  teaching  machines  and  the  high 
school  language  laboratory.  For  further 
information  write  Professor  Francis  W. 
Gravit,  Department  of  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Distribution  des  Prix 

The  Goncourt  went  this  year  to  Jean 
Cau  for  his  novel  Lm  Pitié  de  Dieu  (Gal¬ 
limard).  Bom  in  Bram,  Aude,  in  1925, 
Jean  Cau  was  for  a  few  years  Sartre’s  sec¬ 
retary  and  then  a  reporter  for  the  news¬ 
paper  L'Express. 

The  Renaudot  prize  was  awarded  to 
Roger  Bordier  for  his  novel  Les  Blés 
(Calmann-Lévy). 

Le  Promontoire  by  Henri  Thomas  got 
the  Prix  Fémina,  which  is  awarded  year¬ 
ly  by  a  jury  of  12  ladies,  average  age  71, 
and  usually  brings  a  printing  run  of  at 
least  80,000  copies.  Henri  Thomas,  who 
is  49,  worked  in  England  for  the  BBC 
following  World  War  II,  and  taught  for 
two  years  at  Brandeis  University  (195&- 
1960);  he  won  the  Médicis  Prize  last  year 
for  his  John  Perkins  and  received  recent¬ 
ly  the  Sainte-Beuve  Prize. 

The  Médicis  Prize  went  this  year  to 
Philippe  Sollers  for  his  Le  Parc.  Philippe 
Sollers,  a  native  of  the  Bordeaux  region, 
is  25.  His  first  novel.  Une  Curieuse  Soli¬ 
tude  was  published  in  1958. 

Jean  Femiot  won  the  Prix  Interallié 
with  L’Ombre  portée. 
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Philosopher  Gaston  Bachelard  received 
the  Grand  Prix  National  des  Lettres. 

Among  the  works  which  were  serious¬ 
ly  considered  by  the  different  juries  and 
attracted  a  number  of  ballots  are: 

Les  Fous  de  Dieu  by  J.  P.  Chabrol 
(Gallimard). 

La  Grotte  by  Georges  Buis  (Gallimard). 

Les  Petits  Enfants  du  Siècle  by  Chris¬ 
tiane  Rochefort  (Grasset). 

La  Cassure  by  Jean  Pierre  Faye  (Le 
Seuil). 

The  following  have  been  among  the 
best  sellers  in  the  last  two  months: 

Les  Fils  de  la  Lumière  by  Roger  Pey¬ 
refitte  (Flammarion). 

Moravia’s  L'Ennui  (Flammarion),  A. 
Ribaud’s  La  Cour,  G.  Grass’  Le  Tam¬ 
bour  (Editions  du  Seuil). 

Paris  Stage 

La  Grotte,  by  Jean  Anouilh,  at  the 
Théâtre  Montparnasse-Gaston  Baty,  is  a 
study  of  the  unhappy  domestics  of  a  Pa¬ 
risian  townhouse  circa  19(X). 

In  Va  donc  chez  Torpe,  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  play  of  Billetdoux,  author  of 
Tchin-Tchin,  the  totalitarian  state  goes 
on  trial. 

The  TNP  launched  into  a  fullfledged 
musical  based  on  Raymond  Queneau ’s 
novel  Loin  de  Rueil.  The  music  is  by 
Maurice  Jarre,  of  course. 

Salacrou’s  Boulevard  Durand  is  a  sad 
story:  it  concerns  a  labor  organizer  of 
the  pre-1914  era  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  murder  by  his  employers,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  and,  though  reprieved 
and  found  innocent,  went  insane  as  the 
result  of  his  imprisonment.  Critics  seem 
to  find  this  new  play  inferior  to  some 
of  Salacrou’s  earlier  works  such  as  His- 
toire  de  Rire,  La  Terre  est  ronde.  Un 
Homme  comme  les  autres.  Une  Femme 
libre,  and  L’Inconnue  d’Arras. 

Jean  Louis  Barrault  is  still  revelling 
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in  the  eerie,  nightmarish  humor  of  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  Le  Procès  in  Andre  Gide’s  adapta¬ 
tion. 

The  Roger  Planchon  Company  has 
been  a  visiting  company  at  the  Théâtre 
des  Champs-Elysées  with  an  adaptation 
of  Dumas’  Les  Trois  Mosquetaires,  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Edward  II  and  Brecht’s  Schweik. 

The  same  company  has  presented  a 
new  interpretation  of  Molière’s  George 
Dandin  from  which  lyrics  and  ballets 
have  been  removed  to  turn  it  into  a  real¬ 
ist  play. 

The  Théâtre  de  France  plays  Molière’s 
Amphitryon  and  has  resurrected  Girau- 
doux’s  Judith. 

Other  current  plays:  Liliom,  Faulkner’s 
Requiem  pour  une  Nonne,  Ouragan  sur 
le  Caine,  Miracle  en  Alabama  (Helen 
Keller’s  story),  Tchekhov’s  La  Mouette, 
Sophocles’  Antigone.  In  a  lighter  vein;  at 
the  Ambigu:  Fabbri  in  Les  Joyeuses  Com¬ 
mères  de  Windsor;  at  the  Bouffes  Pa¬ 
risiennes:  Dufilho  in  Les  Maxibules;  at 
the  Théâtre  Fontaine:  Charles  Devos  in 
Les  Pupitres;  at  the  Gymnase:  Sophie 
Desmarets  in  Adieu  Prudence;  at  the 
Théâtre  La  Bruyère:  Georges  Feydeau’s 
Monsieur  Chasse  and  at  the  Théâtre  de 
la  Michodière;  François  Perier  in  Gog  et 
Magog. 


Records 

Poèmes  de  Léopold  Sedar  Senghor 
(President  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal) 
Andès,  Collection  "Poètes  d’Aujourdhui,” 
33  rpm,  17  cm.  P37  LA  4024. 

/.  M.  Tennberg—J.  Prévert,  “Morceaux 
choisis  tendres  et  saignants’  (Un  beau 
jour.  Cable  confidentiel.  Le  dernier  carré. 
Chansons  dans  le  sang.  Le  temps  perdu. 
Combat  avec  l’ange.  Sur  le  champ.  Dis¬ 
cours  sur  la  paix.  Etranges,  étrangers. 
Histoire  de  cheval.  L’orgue  de  Barbarie, 
L’éclipse,  Quelqu’un,  Le  Sultan,  Rêverie, 
Le  bouquet.  Quartier  libre.  Familiale, 
Chasse  à  l’enfant,  La  Lesive).  Odéon,  33 
rpm,  30  cm,  OSX  162  M. 

Stamps 

The  French  administration  of  the 
P.T.T.  have  issued  four  new  stamps  re¬ 
producing  works  by  famous  modern 
French  artists.  The  four  new  stamps, 
printed  on  a  newly  developed  special  ma¬ 
chine  are  five  times  as  large  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stamps  and  in  full  color;  they  in¬ 
clude:  “Nus  bleus”  by  Matisse  (0.65  NF), 
“Joueurs  de  cartes”  by  Cezanne  (0.85 
NF),  “14  juillet”  by  De  la  Fresnaye  (1.00 
NF)  and  “Le  Messager,”  specially  designed 
by  Georges  Braque  (0.50  NF). 


NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 

—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
you  need 


PRONUNCIATION 

AND 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 


— In  French — 

The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 


consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  _ drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 

Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — ^with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 
Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 


in  a  modern  language  classroom. 

AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 

For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 


In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 
Each  Unit  Contains: 

J2-in.  L.P.  Record— with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip— in  fuU  color,  each  picture  taken  in 
France.  No  captions. 


Six  different  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  in 

Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


teaching 


A 


.udicils 
(!suals>. 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


Language  Conversation 

PICTURE  CHARTS 


16  Multicolored  Charts  Each  36x26" 


Chart  FLP8  The  Railway  Station 


Graphic  presentations  of  everyday  life  which  serve  to  stimulate 
conversation,  build  vocabulary,  and  provide  atmosphere  with 
local  color.  Effective  teaching  and  learning  tools  in  any  language 
classroom. 


These  16  charts  are  printed  back-to-back  on  eight  sheets  of  heavy 
paper  with  edges  taped.  Sold  only  in  sets. 


FLPl  The  Carpenter’s  Workshop 
FLP9  The  Airport 
FLP2  The  Shoemaker’s  Shop 
FLPIO  Highway  Transportation 
FLP3  The  Bakery 
FLPll  The  Village  Square 
FLP4  The  Auto  Service 
FLPl 2  The  Farmyard 


FLP5  The  Coal  Mine 
FLP13  Highway  Construction 
FLP6  Farmyard  Feeding 
FLP14  The  Butcher 
FLP7  The  Postoffice 
FLP15  The  Beauty  &  Barber  Shop 
FLP8  The  Railway  Station 
FLPl 6  The  Smithy 


Net  School  Price  f.o.b.  Chicago 

FLP16-52  Complete  set  of  16  heavy  paper  charts,  edges  taped,  in 
steel  fountainhead,  on  tripod  stand  . $39.50 


French-text  teacher’s  manual  free 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  MAP  MAKERS 
5235  Ravenswood  Avenue  •  .  Chicago  40,  DI. 
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New  Film 


"P'TIT  JEAN  S  EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS" 

16mm  sound  color  film  —  16  minutes  —  Sale  $165.  Rental  $8.50 

"P'TIT  JEAN  S'EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS"  is  a  French  Canadian  folk  tale  of 
P'tit  Jean's  unbelievable  feats  as  hero  of  a  Quebec  lumbercamp.  The  colorful, 
heartwarming  story,  written  and  narrated  by  Roger  Pillet,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  consists  of  generally  uncomplicated  narration  delivered  at  a 
challenging  speed  for  intermediate  French  classes.  An  accompanying  Student 
Handbook  containing  text,  marginal  notes,  exercises  and  complete  French- 
English  vocabulary  will  aid  the  students  in  understanding  fluent,  conversational 
French.  In  addition,  a  separate  magnetic  tape  running  JVz  inches  per  second 
is  available  for  $7.50.  (An  English  version  of  this  film,  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  is  available  under  the  title  "TI-JEAN  GOES 
LUMBERING."  Sale  price  $150.  Rental  $7.50.) 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 

To  Rant:  Apply  to  your  local  film  source  or  write  to  IFB. 

For  complete  lists  of  French-Spanish-German  teaching  films  —  magnetic 
tapes  —  handbooks  —  write  to  IFB. 

Mematioml  Tilm  bureau  he. 

332  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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Announcing 


The  1962  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

BOSTON,  Statler-miton  Hotel 
April  13  and  14 

Current  Issues  in  Language  Teaching: 

The  FLES  Program:  a  Critique 
Televised  Language  Instruction 
Linguistics  and  Language  Teaching 
Programmed  Instruction  and  the  Teaching  Machine 


For  mformation  or  registration  material,  write  to:  Prof.  Edward  T.  Geaiw 
207  Boylston  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts. 

The  printed  Reports  of  the  Working  Committee,  which  will  be  the  basis  of 
Conference  discussions,  will  be  available  to  all  who  preregister  for  the  Conference 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 


MSDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

ÉCOLE  FRANÇAISE 

(47th  Year) 

JUNE  29--AUGÜST  16,  1962 
Director:  VINCENT  GUILLOTON 

Smith  College 

Exclusive  u.se  of  French  strictly  reejuired. 

Renowned  faculty  of  native  instructors  and 
distinguished  visiting  professors  from  France. 

Graduate  level  courses,  expertly  planned 
and  taught  —  Modern  professional  methods 
and  individual  counseling  —  Intensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  language  courses,  supplemented 
by  extensive  cultural  program  of  French 
plays,  lectures,  concerts,  etc. . .  . 


OFFICE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 


Dean:  CLAUDE  BOURCIER 

Middlebury  College 
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. . .  regarded  as  standard  for  nearly  seventy 
years ...  is  used  constantly  at  these 
colleges  and  universities: 


Antioch  College  •  Arizona  State  University  (Tempe)  •  Brandeis  University  •  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  •  Catholic  University  of  America  •  Centenary  College  •  Colorado  State  University  • 
Columbia  University  •  Dartmouth  College  •  Davidson  College  •  Drew  University  •  Duke 
University  •  Florida  State  University  •  Fordham  University  •  Georgetown  University  • 
Harpur  College  •  Harvard  University  •  Hofstra  College  •  Hollins  College  •  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Johns  Hopkins  University  •  Louisiana  State  University  •  Michigan  State  University 

•  Millsaps  College  •  Montana  State  University  •  New  York  University  •  Northwestern 
University  •  Ohio  State  University  •  Portland  State  College  •  Princeton  University  •  Queens 
College  (N.  Y.)  •  Rice  University  •  Rutgers— The  State  University  •  St.  John's  University 
(Minn.)  •  St.  Michael’s  College  (Vt.)  •  Smith  College  •  Southern  Illinois  University  •  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  •  Stanford  University  •  Syracuse  University  •  Temple  University 

•  Texas  Technological  College  •  U.S.A.F.I.*  University  of  Alabama  •  University  of  Buffalo 

•  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  •  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles)  •  University  of 
Chicago  •  University  of  Colorado  •  University  of  Florida  •  University  of  Hawaii  •  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  •  University  of  Kansas  •  University  of  Kentucky  •  University  of  Maryland  • 
University  of  Michigan  •  University  of  Minnesota  •  University  of  Missouri  •  University  of 
North  Carolina  •  University  of  Notre  Dame  •  University  of  Oregon  •  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University  of  Rhode  Island  •  University  of  Rochester 

•  University  of  Texas  •  University  of  Utah  •  University  of  Vermont  •  University  of  Virginia 

•  University  of  Washington  •  University  of  Wisconsin  •  Utah  State  University  •  Washington 
University  •  Wayne  State  University  •  West  Virginia  University  •  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  •  Whitman  College  •  Yale  University 


At  ail  bookstores 
$5.00,  indexed  $5.75 


FUNKeWAGNALtS 


153  East  24th  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  —  July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximateiy  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees). 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

2S0  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  pie 


Now  ready. .. 

Two  French  texts  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  increases  the  student’s 
skill  and  gives  him  systematic  cul¬ 
tural  information.  These  texts  impart 
thorough  competence  in  French  by 
giving  the  student  skill  in  acquiring 
the  characteristic  structural  patterns 
which  mold  the  language. 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tapes 
$98.00  net 

FRANÇAIS,  Cours  Moyen, 
Civilisation 

By  Leon  Dostert  with 
Jacqueline  Lindenfeld 
Text:  336  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  24  Magnetic  Tapes 
$168.00  net 

Wail  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 

$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3802  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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Thé  ONLY  audio-visual 
language  course  APPROVED  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Education 

VOIX  ET  IMAGES  DE  FRANCE 


Available  in  the  U.  S.A.  at  last  is  this 
world-famous  French  course  developed  by 
Rivenc  and  Guberina  with  the  C.R.E.D.I.F. 
in  Saint-Cloud,  France.  A  full  year’s  course 
for  beginners  (high  school  or  college 
level),  this  program  will  delight  student 
and  teacher  alike  with  its  perfectly  exe¬ 


Also  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
Rivenc  and  Guberina,  and  now  available,  are 
three  more  of  the  world’s  finest  language 
teaching  courses  based  upon  the  same  lin¬ 
guistic  and  psychological  researches,  and 
statistical  studies  of  word  frequency  and 
grammatical  usage: 

IE  FRANÇAIS  PAR  LA  METHODE  AUDIO¬ 
VISUELLE  iChiffon-Di'dier  Audio-Visual 
French  Course) 

DEUTSCH  DURCH  AUDIO-VISUELLE 
METHODE  (Chilton-Didier  Audio-Visual 
German  Course) 

RUSSIAN  BY  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  METHOD 
(Chilton-Didier  Audio-Visual  Russian 
Course) 

These  versatile  courses  were  designed  with 
all  kinds  of  teaching  situations  in  mind,  and 
may  be  successfully  used  (  1  )  in  a  classroom 
with  or  without  a  laboratory;  (2)  or  in  any 
of  the  three  types  of  laboratories  now  in  use; 
and  the  materials  may  be  used  as  (3)  text¬ 
book  with  tapes  (or  records),  (4)  filmstrips 
only  with  tapes  (  or  records  ) .  Complete  year’s 
course  with  filmstrips  and  records  $125,00, 
with  filmstrips  and  tapes  $145.00.  Coordi¬ 
nated  text  for  any  course  $3.00  less  educa¬ 
tional  discount.  All  lessons  in  filmstrips  and 
texts  are  in  full  color,  the  grammatical  units 
in  black  and  white.  Cultural  content  is  built 
right  into  each  course  and  enriched  through 
use  of  foreign  artists  and  expert  native  voices 
from  each  of  the  countries  .These  audio-visual 
courses  provide  the  best  introduction  to  a 
foreign  language  and  may  be  used  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  conjunction  with  another 
“textbook  oriented’’  course,  depending  upon 


cuted  content.  Only  the  French  could 
produce  such  a  gemi  Ten  years  in  the 
making!  Classroom-tested  in  many  coim- 
tries,  and  proved  the  finest! 

Complete  with  filmstrips  and  classroom 
tapes  $160.00;  with  laboratory  tapes  in 
addition  $220.00. 


the  local  situation.  (  16mm  sormd  track  films 
in  color,  available  on  rental  or  purchase,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  depth  of  saturation  in  the 
language.  ) 

Already  adopted  by:  Notre  Dame  Univer¬ 
sity,  Emory  University,  Piedmont  PubUc 
Schools,  The  Hill  School,  Rosary  College, 
Windsor  Mountain  School,  Westtown  School, 
The  Felician  College,  Hâima  High  School, 
The  French  Institute,  Good  Counsel  High 
School,  Cheltenham  Township  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Albany  California  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  others. 


0^'  Do  not  confuse  Chilton-Vidier  audio¬ 
visual  courses  with  any  other  type  of  lan¬ 
guage  program,  with  or  without  filmstrips 
and  recordings.  "1116  visual  and  acoustic 
images  are  the  heart  of  these  programs  in 
which  no  English  is  used  to  hinder  thé 
rapid  fusion  of  symbol  and  word.  The  stu¬ 
dent  learns  to  think. ia  the  foreign  idiom 
because  it  is  presented  to  him  in  the  same 
way  that  he  learned  his  “mother  tongue”. 
Only  the  Chilton-Didier  method  cuts 
learning  time  and  gives  the  same  results 
as  if  the  student  were  living  in  the  land 
of  his  language  choice. 


Write,  wire,  or  phone  collect,  for  sample  lessons 
tape  and  filmstrip. 

CHILTON  BOOKS 

Language  Department 
56th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 
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They’re  Learning  A  Foreign  Language . . . 
with  the  new^^^ewiex 

SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

LANGUAGE  STATION 

that  every  school  can  afford  ! 


From  Viewlex — leader  in  compact  audio-visual  equipment — comes  the 
new  Sight  and  Sound  Language  Station  . . .  the  truly  low  cost  foreign 
language  teaching  aid.  Designed  for  individual  or  small  group  instruction, 
Viewlex  Language  Stations  utilize  colorful  film  strips  and  up  to  12" 
records  to  enable  one,  two,  three  or  four  students  to  “see”  the  meaning  of 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  they  are  spoken  in  their  authentic  manner. 

Built  into  a  portable  luggage-type  carry  case,  the  Viewlex  Language 
Station  can  be  moved  easily  from  room  to  room.  Individual  earphones 
prevent  sound  from  carrying — permits  several  Stations  to  operate  at  one 
time.  Large  libraries  of  record  and  filmstrip  combinations  are  available 
in  almost  all  languages. 

With  the  lowest  cost-per-student  of  any  audio  language  system,  the 
EXTRA  benefit  of  visual  study  makes  the  Viewlex  Sight  and  Sound  Language 
Station  a  truly  worthwhile  adjunct  to  your  foreign  language  curriculum. 

Model  #TT-1 

Complete  with  4  sets  of  earphones  $149.95 

Write  today  for  complete  literature  and/or 
demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


For  entire  classroom  or  large  group  instruction,  View¬ 
lex  Models  WR-A  and  WHD-A  Language  Stations  are 
also  available.  Feature  separate  speakers  and  remote 
control  filmstrip  projectors. 

Model  itWR-A  $184.50 
Model  ij;WHD-A  $219.50 


50  Broadway,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

INC.  In  Canada— ANGLOPHOTO  LTD.  Montreal 


*H.R.S.  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  COURSE 

*H.R.S.  Hear . . .  Repeat . . .  Speak 

Through  simple  dialogues  prepared  by  eight  outstanding  educators, 
third  graders  and  up  can  now  learn  modern  languages  quickly  and 
enjoyably.  Extensive  tests  with  H.R.S.  records  prove  that  they  fascinate 
and  teach  through  repeated  playings.  Each  set  consists  of  two  10-inch 
33-16  LP.  records,  an  illustrated  bi-lingual  conversation  booklet,  and 
a  teacher's  manual  that  outlines  use  in-  elementary  foreign  language 
programs.  This  set  is  bound  in  a  reinforced  library  album. 

FRENCH  FOR  CHILDREN . *$6.95 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SONG  RECORD 


SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY  EDITION 

The  widely  successful  method  of  teaching  with  records  extended  to 
songs  that  inject  real  fun  into  learning  a  foreign  language.  This  listen¬ 
er  hears  each  of  the  eight  songs  spoken  and  sung  with  the  music,  then 
is  invited  to  sing  along  with  the  record.  A  12-inch  33-16  L.  P.  record 
and  a  song  book  with  m'usic  are  contained  in  this  cioth-bound  library 
album.  The  song  book  includes  all  the  songs  in  both  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  English.  All  ages. 

LET'S  SING  SONGS  IN  FRENCH . *$5.95 


GATEWAY  TO  LANGUAGES 

A  GATEWAY  to  foreign  language  for  children  twelve  and  up  that 
presents  language  in  its  most  vital  form-conversation.  Developed  by 
seven  language  specialist,  all  conversations  are  spoken  by  educated 
native  speakers.  This  course  includes  two  12"  33-16  L.P.  records,  a 
complete  conversational  manual,  and  a  phrase  index  manual  which 
is  more  than  a  dictionary  and  provides  a  useful  guide  for  reviewing 
the  material  learned  in  the  GATEWAY  course. 

GATEWAY  TO  FRENCH . *$7.95 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  BOOKS 


UN  VOYAGE  A  PARIS 

(A  TRiP  TO  PARIS)  by  Terry  Shannon.  A  gay  book  of  beginning 
French,  incorporating  150  French  words  and  their  pronunciations. 
Four-color  illustrations  by  Charles  Payzant.  Reading  level  3,  interest 
level  2  and  up,  8  x  914,  32  pages.  $2.50  List  *$1.88  Net 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

By  Joy  Humes.  The  aim  is  to  teach  the  child  to  think  in  French  on 
subjects  appealing  to  his  interest.  Over  600  basic  words  and  idiomatic 
expressions.  Two-color  illustrations  by  Katherine  Evans.  Reading  level 
5,  interest  level  4  and  up,  816  X  11,  64  pages.  Reinforced  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  $2.50  List,  *$1.88  Net.  Paper,  $1.00  List,  *$.75  Net. 

Send  for  other  foreign  language  courses. 

*Prices  ore  net,  postpaid  to  schools  and  libraries. 
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YALE  SUMMER  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 
June  25 — August  17,  1962 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  will  again  offer  in  the  summer  of  1962  a  series  of  intensive  courses  at  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  in  contemporary  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition,  read¬ 
ing  courses  will  be  given  in  German,  French,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  History  of  Far 
Eastern  Civilization  and  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  All  courses  will  begin  on  June  25  and 
will  last  for  eight  weeks.  " 

Chinese  (Cantonese  and  Mandarin)  Danish 

English  as  a  Foreign  Language  Dutch 

History  of  Far  Eastern  Civilization  French 

Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  German 

Eligibility:  Courses  in  the  Institute  are  open  to  qualified  men  and  women  enrolled  in  colleges  or 
graduate  schools,  and  also  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

Tuition:  Advanced  courses,  meeting  one  hour  per  day,  $80;  reading  courses,  meeting  two  hours  per 
day,  $120.  Other  courses  meeting  three  to  four  hours  per  day,  $180. 

Credit:  Each  course  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  credit  that  would  be  granted  if  it  were  given  during 
the  regular  academic  session.  For  work  satisfactorily  completed,  this  amount  of  credit  is  customarily 
transferable  to  the  institution  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

A  catalogue  wUl  be  maUed  upon  request  to  Nelson  Brooks,  Director  Summer  Language  InsUtute, 
126  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Italian  Latin 

Japanese  Russian 

Korean  Spanish 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  WORKSHOP 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Modern  European  Languages 


Short  Term:  June  25  to  July  23,  1962 
Full  Term:  June  25  to  August  18,  1962 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  chang¬ 
ing  techniques  in  language  instruction  and  desire  additional  training  in 

their  major  or  minor  field 
Leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
Training  in  the  use  of  the  language  laboratory 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Dr.  Isabel  M.  Schevill, 

Department  of  Modern  European  Languages, 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Cillifomia 
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PERFECT  YOUR  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 

AT  McGill  university  french  summer  school 

Montreal  —  June  28  to  August  10,  1962 

Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced),  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  Students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards,  French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 

Tuition:  $150.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $190.00 

Registration  Fee:  $  25.00 

(All  Canadian  Funds) 

Write  for  prospectus  to:  Professor  A.  Rigault, 

Director,  French  Summer  School, 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Montreal,  Canada 


Western  Reserve  University 


ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  18  juin  au  27  juillet  1962 
PIERRE  MÉLÊSE 
JACQUES  ROBICHEZ 

Visiting  Professors 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

S’addresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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Language  Teachers 


Department  Chairmen 


Audio-Visual  Directors 


School  Administrators 


to  make  language-teachtng  more  effective, 
language-learning  more  exciting. 


A  recent  research  study*  reveals  that  93%  of  those  who  reported  using  the 
Linguaphone  School  Language  Program  recommend  it  to  their  colleagues. 

Fully  programmed  yet  uniquely  flexible,  Linguaphone’s  School  Program  can 
be  adapted  to  various  curriculum  requirements  and  teaching  approaches. 
Based  on  tape  and  disc  recordings  utilizing  multiple  male  and  female  native 
voices,  Linguaphone’s  life-like  conversational  situations  stimulate  student 
interest,  improve  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  comprehension,  and  fluency 
to  speed  the  learning  process. 

Only  Linguaphone  can  be  used  as  the  basis  ot  instruction,  as  a  conversational 
supplement  to  other  materials,  or  as  supplemental  audio-lingual  and  audio¬ 
visual  training  in  French,  Western-Hemisphere  Spanish,  German,  and 
Russian. 

Only  Linguaphone  offers  a  complete  language-teaching  program  of  corre¬ 
lated  tapes,  discs,  student  and  teacher  manuals,  and  home-workbooks  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages  of  The  New  York 
Board  of  Education. 

A  demonstration,  at  your  convenience,  will  show  you  why  93%  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  who  use  Linguaphone  recommend  it. 

•copy  available  upon  request 

LINOUAPHONC  INSTITUT*.  SO.78.022  30  Raekst.ll.r  PI...,  N.  V.  30.  N.  V. 


LINOUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  80.78-022  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.20,  N.Y, 

Yes,  I  would  like 

n  complete  information  about  the  Lin- 
guaphone  School  Program  or, 

□  a  classroom  demonstration  so  I  can 
judge  for  myself. 

There  is  no  charge  and  no  obligation. 

Check  language(s)  you  teach: 

O  French  □  Spanish  □  German 

O  Russian  □  Other:  _ _ 


NAME- 


SCHOOL  NAME- 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS- 
CITY-—- _ 


-ZONE- 


-STATE- 


THIS  ROSTER  OF 
FRENCH  SPEAKERS, 

Who  recorded  fn  Paris,  Is  typical 
of  the  authentic  native  linguists 
Linguaphone  brings  to  your  aid. 

JEAN  TOSCANE 

Officier  de  l’Instruction  Publique, 
Speaker  Hors  Çlasse  de  la  Radio¬ 
diffusion-Télévision  Française, 
Chevalier  de  la  Légion  d'honneur 
Prof  P.  FOUCHE 

Directeur  de  l'Institut  de  Phoné¬ 
tique  et  de  l'Ecole  des  Professeurs 
de  Français  à  l'Étranger  de  la 
Sorbonne 

CHARLES  BASSOMPIERRE 

Speaker  Hors  Classe  de  la  Radio¬ 
diffusion-Télévision  Française 
JAQUES  B.  BRUNIUS 
Auteur  et  acteur 
Mlle  MAYA  NOËL 

Speakerine  Hors  Classe  de  la 
Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Française 
LOUIS  PALLIER 

Auteur  et  professeur  de  langues 
Mme  HÉLÈNE  VPAL 

Speakerine  de  la  Radiodiffusion- 
Télévision  Française 


The  Linguaphone  School  Language  Program 
is  also  available  in  Western-Hemisphere 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  German. 

NDEA-Qualified  •  Educator-Approved 
01962,  Linguaphone  Inst,  of  America.  Inc. 


hfléUAPVOMS 


What  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  truly 
modem  beginning  French  text? 

Listening  comprehension  .  .  .  speaking  proficiency  .  .  .  pat¬ 
tern  practice  in  the  structure  as  well  as  the  sound  of 
French  but  with  proper  attention  to  reading  and  writing. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  key  features 
in  this  brilliant  new  beginning  text. 


Modern  French 

FIRST  COURSE  1952 

Henry  W.  Decker  and  Françoise  Bernhard 
University  of  California,  Riverside 

The  five  major  units  of  this  hook  comprise 
twenty-one  lessons  (including  four  lessons  of 
suppléments  et  révision  and  eight  lectures), 
which  extend  the  themes  introduced  in  the 
lesson  texts.  Each  lesson  includes:  texte,  pro¬ 
nonciation,  preparation,  explications,  obser¬ 
vations,  vocabulaire,  conversations,  devoirs. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

INTENSIVE  FRENCH 

for  all  students 

EUROPEAN  STUDIES  (in  English)  ;  mSTORY,  GOVERNMENT, 
UTERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  EDUCATION,  etc. 

An  established  program  with  a  distinguished  Faculty  from  the  University 
of  Aix-Marseille  and  from  cooperating  American  colleges  &  universities. 

Prospective  students  are  advised  to  apply  early. 

For  group  participation  with  accompanying  professor 

write  to  the  Director 

Institute  for  American  Universities 
aff.  University  of  Aix-Marseille 
21  rue  Gaston-de-Saporta 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
France. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Announces  Its  Course  Offerings  for  the 
1962  SUMMER  SESSION 


EIRST  5-WEEK  TERM- 

JUNE  15-JULY  20 
French  101— Beginning  French 
French  211— Second  Year  French  Read¬ 
ing  and  Conversation 
French  301— French  Pronunciation  and 
Diction 

French  302— French  Pronunciation  and 
Diction 

French  401— Advanced  Composition 
French  41 3— Explication  de  Textes 
French  559— La  Comédie  au  I8e 
French  572— Pascal 

For  a  Complete  Summer  Session  Bulk 
McKenna  6218,  University  of 


SECOND  5-WEEK  TERM- 

JULY  23-AUGUST  25 
French  102-Beginning  French 

French  212-Second  Year  French  Read¬ 
ing  and  Conversation 

French  302— French  Pronunciation  and 
Diction 

French  402 — Advanced  Composition 
French  414— Explication  de  Textes 
French  557— Proust 
French  576— La  Fontaine 

in,  Address  Dean  of  Summer  Session 
Colorado,  .Boulder,  Colorado 
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Where  French  is  at  home 

Université  de  Montreal  French  Summer  Course 

French  for  beginners,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Undergraduate  &  I 

Graduate  Courses,  Teachers’  Seminars,  Language  Laboratory,  Linguis-  I 

tics.  Phonetics,  Special  Summer  School  of  Linguistics  jointly  sponsored  I 

by  the  Université  de  Montréal  and  the  Canadian  Linguistics  Association,  .  I 
Social  and  Cultural  Activities.  | 

I  Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  improve  their  knowl¬ 

edge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modern  French  atmosphere  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  amenities  of  North  American  comfort. 

July  3rd  —  August  15th  1962 

For  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTREAL, 

P.  O.  BOX  6128,  MONTREAL  3,  CANADA 


The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Seventh  Season  1962 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere  at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  aJl  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1962  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Handbooks  for  elementary  school  teachers: 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby  103  pp.  $3.00 

*  A  SECOND  FRENCH  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby  144  pp.  $3.00 

Course  plans  for  oral  aural  teaching  of  French  to  children 
from  first  through  sixth  grades.  Tapes  available  on  request. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


Can  You  Teach  a  Language  from  a  Fixed  Course  Alone? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "No!" 

Even  the  most  advanced  fixed  Audio-Lingual  courses  structure  language 
teaching  with  logical  development.  Since  language  learning  is  never  log¬ 
ical,  fixed  teaching  materials  tend  to  become  dated,  dull  and  flavorless. 
But  a  high  degree  of  student  interest  can  be  stimulated  by  exposing  stu¬ 
dents  regularly  to  lessons  dealing  with  up  to  date  events,  events  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newsworthy  events,  events  dealing  with  culture  sports 

books,  new  films,  new  scientific  developments.  ’  * 

Only  the  Audio  Lingual  Digest  offers  such  lessons  — 

*  school  year  subscribers  receive  four  or  more  lessons  in 

t«n  ageS  designed  for  the  age  level  and  cultural  level  of  our  students— AmScan 

U:arn?*°"®  grounded  in  the  modern  Audio-Lingual  technique  of  Hear,  Repeat, 

•  All  lessons  are  conducted  completely  in  the  Foreign  I  ananaap  at 

speed  by  native  speakers.  r-oreign  Language  at  normal  conversational 

All  Digest  Issues  have  student  records— inexpensive  7"  LPs  for  student  practice  at  home. 

Sold  to  schools  on  annual  subscription  basis. 

1961-1962  French  or  Spanish  Edition 
Six  issues  $35.00 

FREE!  With  each  subscription  25  student  records  for  Volume  1. 

m  NDEA.'“^‘^'^  ^  eligible  for  purchase  under  Title 


EÎAV  educational  audio  visual,  inc. 


pleasantville,  n.  y. 
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[p!  [S /Â\  [N]  (g  Zâ\  □ 
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UE  IMlODsOIS) 


PROPOSE 


ASSURE 


UNE  DOCUMENTATION  .  .  ^ 

dossier  pédagogique,  leçons  et  travaux  scolaires  ;  etudes  des 
meilleurs  spécialistes  de  la  pédagogie  des  langues  vivantes, 
de  la  langue,  de  la  littérature  et  de  la  civilisation  françaises. 

DES  INFORMATIONS  ■ 

sur  l’activité  des  centres  pédagogiques  et  linguistiques  en 
France  et  dans  le  Monde  ;  sur  l’actualité  culturelle  française. 

UN  SERVICE  DE  RENSEIGNEMENTS 

(bibliographiques,  linguistiques,  pédagogiques)  mis  gratuite¬ 
ment  à  la  disposition  des  abonnés. 

”tre  tous  les  professeurs  de  français  dans  le  Monde 
(Enquête,  Courrier  des  Lecteurs,  Tribune). 


8  MUMÉRQ$vPAR^AN  -  25  MF 

Abo.imements  el^RenselgnementSj^: 
Départeiiiient 'Etranger;  Hachette 


79C  Bld  Saint-Germèin;  PiUis  W  - 
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Ecole  Champlain 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  WHERE  FRENCH 
IS  TAUGHT  AND  SPOKEN 

Native  French  and  French-speaking 
counselors.  Daily  conversation  classes 
in  small  groups;  dramatics,  group 
singing  in  French.  Beginners  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Excellent  opportunity  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  sports— swimming,  sailing, 
canoeing,  skiing,  tennis,  riding, 
camping  trips.  Programme  enriched 
by  music,  ballet,  arts  and  crafts. 
Girls  enjoy  French  in  this  happy 
environment. 

39th  season.  320  acres,  three  miles 
of  shore  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ages 
7-15  in  three  separate  groups. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase 
Ferrishnrg;,  Vermont 


MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1962 

JULY  3  AUGUST  16 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  Certificate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 


Modern  Electronic  Language  Labor¬ 
atory 


Separate  residente  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

Inclusive  fee  for  registration,  tui¬ 
tion,  laboratory  and  library— for 
full  programme  of 

three  courses  .  5100.00 

Board  and  Lodging  . . .  5105.00 

For  information  and  application  blank 
write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CANADA 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

JUNE  23  —  AUGUST  10 

French  German 

Russian  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  student-instructor  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplemental^ 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.  Preparation  foi 
Junior  Year  abroad. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


CLASSROOMS  ABROAD 
m  BESANÇON 

Teachers  &  student-teachers 
of  Freneh 

•  4  wks  of  special,  small  classes,  4  hrs/ 
day,  emphasizing  language  drill  and  util¬ 
izing  Univ.  of  Besançon  language  labor¬ 
atory. 

•  Additional  4  wks  of  August  Stage  de 
Perfectionnement  des  Professeurs  de 
Français  à  l’Etranger. 

•  Residence  and  meals  in  French  families. 

•  Several  cultural  activities  weekly. 

•  Four  2t4-day  excursions  to  Provence, 
Alsace,  the  Alps  and  Switzerland. 

•  $665  all-inclusive  for  active  teachers. 

Director:  Prof.  Eugene  H.  Falk, 
Chairman,  Romance  Languages, 

UnIv.  of  Minnesota 

Also,  student  programs  in  Grenoble, 
Neuchâtel  and  Pau.  1962  director  in 
Neuchâtel;  Prof.  Francis  P.  Tafoya, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Languages,  Michigan 
State,  Oakland. 

Detailed  brochure  from 

CLASSROOMS  ABROAD 

Box  4171  Univ.  Sta. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
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HACHETTE 

présente 

le  PETIT  LITTRÉ 

le  dictionnaire  standard  de  la  langue  française,  abrégé  du  célèbre 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Française”  de  Littré. 

“Rien  ne  manque  à  cet  ouvrage  de  ce  qui  peut  ou  doit 
s’y  trouver”. 

Emile  Littré. 

Un  volume  au  format  10  x  21  cm.  de  2472  pages,  sur 
papier  bible.  Reliure  pleine  toile  décorée  en  trois  couleurs. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI'.  —  France  — 

U. s.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 


Atfenfîon:  MGR.  OF  BOOKSTORES! 

If  if  is  Foreign  (French:  Livre  de  Poche,  Class.  Larousse,  etc.;  German: 
Fischer-lnsel-Rororo,  etc.;  Russian  classics,  dictionaries,  etc.;  Spanish:  Coll. 
Austral,  Losada,  etc.) 

Note  that  we  are  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in  stock  the 
new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 


Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civi¬ 
lisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des 


étrangers 
Tome  I 

bound 

$  2.50  each 

3  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

Tome  II 

bound 

2.85 

Corrigé  des 

Exercices  du 

Tome  II 

0.95 

Tome  III 

bound 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

bound 

4.30 

New:  Wall  Charts  for 

Mauger 

37.50 

Mauger-Gougenheim  : 

Le  Français  élémentaire 
Livret  I  &  II,  paper  1.30  each 
The  two  together  cloth  3.95 
3  records  to  each  vol.  6.25  each 
or  set  of  3  18.50 


Robin-Bergeaud  :  Le  Français 
par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  bound  2.00 
Deuxième  Livre  bound  2.25 
3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 
2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarède:  Complete  treatise 
on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

FOUREL,  Marguerite  (Beaver  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  Boston) 

Exercices  de  Verbes 
Premier  cahier  $1.00 

Deuxième  et 

troisième  cahier  1.25  each 


order  aSI  foreicjn  language  books  from 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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TÛæWÏSE  fOR 

wrawcH 


FOR  BEGINNING 
OR  AÛVANCEO 
STUDENTS  OF  FRENCH 
AND/OR  SPANISH 
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SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A 


COPY 


A  NEW,  ALL-LEVEL,  ALL-PURPOSE  MONTHLY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MAGAZINE  FROM  WHICH  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  DERIVE  MUCH 
BENEFIT  AND  ENJOYMENT. 

FEATURING 


•  “Current  World  News”  in  French 
and  in  Spanish  with  a  synchron¬ 
ized,  multi-level  translation  guide 

®  “Questions  and  Answers”  to  test 
comprehension 

•  Stimulating  articles  on  language 
learning 


•  Practical  conversation  lessons 

•  Vocabulary  “flash  tabs” 

•  Humor 

•  Places  and  people,  with  pictures 
and  comment 

•  “What’s  Available”  for  language 
students 


FOR  MOTIVATION  —  FOR  LEARNING  —  FOR  INFORMATION  —  FOR  PLEASURE 


THE  FRENCH-SPANISH  REVIEW,  280  Madison  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  magazine. 


Name 


School  .... 
School  Address  . 
City . 


.  State 
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LIVRES  FRANÇAIS 

D’OCCASION 


LITTERATURE  FRANÇAISE 

(Textes  et  études  diverses) 


Demandez  nos  listes  —  Envoi  gratuit 


LE  BOUQUINISTE:  CP  653  HV-QUEBEC,  4  (Canada) 

(Membre  du  “Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne”  de  France.) 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  Umm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
•  For  School  and  Club 

ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Rnd 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Rims  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project, 
ZERO  DE  CONDUIT  &  L'ATALANTE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  In  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pietnres  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  officiai 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Limited  Supply,  Write  Now 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St,.  N.Y.  19,  N.Y, 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 


THE  LEADING  AFRICAN  WEEKLY 


AFRIQ^ 


Published  in  Tunis,  in  French 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

Surface  Mail  Air  Mail 

1  year . $8.00  $16.00 

9  mos .  6.00  12.00 

6  mos .  4.50  8.50 

3  mos .  2.50  4.50 

Ask  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  LO  5-0260 
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Neic  Edition 

Kuerschners  Deutscher 
Gelehrten  Kalender 
1961 

Ninth  edition.  2  volumes. 
2720  pages,  cloth.  1961.  $35.00 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Back  Issues  Wanted 

We  need  the  following  back  is¬ 
sues,  and  will  pay  the  prices  in¬ 
dicated  after  each  item. 

THE  FRENCH  REVIEW 


Vol.  I,  nos.  2,  3,  4  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  II,  nos.  1,  3,  5  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  XXI,  no.  3  $2.00 

Vol.  22,  no.  6  $2.00 

Vol.  29,  no.  4  $2.00 

Vol.  32,  no.  2  $1.50 


Payment  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  receipt  by  the  Treasurer. 

Geo.  B.  Watts,  Box  186, 
Davidson,  N.C. 


FRENCH  CONVERSATION  FILM  SERIES 

rA;>E3l.BOUNO 

TEXT  BOOK 

CHAIKINS  eOMri.CTt  OIAIOOUI  ANB  OBM» 
MINTAXY  OF  ALL  4  MOTION  FICTURES. 

L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


*  NCWUY-ADDED  PICTURE$*tA|$EN 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

*  NEW  REVISEP  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

*  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INaUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24  California  _ 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  sholar- 
ship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 

Margaret  G.  Brunink 
Secretary  -  T reasurer 
El  Cerrito  High  School 
El  Cerrito,  California 

Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
President 

R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

SON  BUT: 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
et  de  la  CULTURE  DE  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  aux  Etats-Unis 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Colleges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE— 1er 
Prix  Pèlerinage  en  Francel 
CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  Ecoles  Secondaires  et 
les  Colleges 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 
aux  meilleurs  élèves  de  français 
SUIVEZ 

SOUTENEZ 

PARTICIPEZ 

à  ses  RECITALS 

FILMS  de  VULGARISATION 

CONCERTS  et  SOIREES  pour 
amateurs  de  FRANÇAIS 
et  ses  LUNDIS  de  CONFERENCES, 

22  semaines  par  an  à  8:45  PM — 
par  les  meilleurs  conférenciers 
TARIFS  SPECIAUX  aux  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 
Renseignements'. 

Secretariat  —  PL  8-3250.  NYC 


FILM  CLASSICS 

. . .  for  classroom  use 
. . .  for  motivating  learning 
...for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise — Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale — ^André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Rm  528 
Dept.  FR-18,  Chicago  4,  IDinoii 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Sodety  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

»72  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  21.  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE'S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


I  Year  .  $12.00  $20.00 

9  Months  .  9.00  15.00 

6  Months  .  6.00  10.00 

3  Months  .  3.50  5.50 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  35,  N.Y. 
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The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Âsociation  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
î.'î.OO  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
niembersiiip  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

.Articles  and  news;  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates;  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeifer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 
Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


The  offical  publication 
of  the  American  Asêociation 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literarj-,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 
Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
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complete  aural-oral  materials  for 
junior  high  schools  and  senior  high  schools 

Le  français:  ÉCOUTER  et  PARLER 

Dominique  G.  Côté,  Sylvia  Narins  Levy  and  Patricia  O’Connor 


THE  STUDENT’S  BOOK. 

Twenty  Teaching  Units  of  Basic 
Dialogues,  Question  and  Answer  Pairs, 
Pattern  Practices,  Conversations  and 
Topics  for  Reports.  Five  Intensive 
Review  Units  and  an  Index  of  Equiv¬ 
alents. 


THE  TEACHER’S  EDITION. 

A  complete  and  thorough  manual 
containing  step-by-step  lesson  plans, 
suggestions,  directions,  supplementary 
exercises,  games  and  ideas.  A  prac¬ 
tical  guide  covering  all  the  material 
in  the  Student's  Book. 


THE  WORKBOOK. 

Fifty-nine  graded  assignments  in¬ 
volve  matching  of  texts  and  labeling 
and  identifying  drawings  and  sketches. 
Training  with  the  hand  and  eye  to 
reinforce  aural-oral  practice. 


THE  FLASHCARDS. 

Sixty  Flashcards  in  color  depict 
people,  activities  and  situations  in  the 
course.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of 
these  highly  practical  visual  aids  are 
found  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition. 


THE  TESTING  PROGRAM. 

Five  separate  printed  tests,  one  for 
use  after  each  Review,  evaluate  aural 
and  reading  comprehension.  The  aural 
comprehension  sections  are  printed  on 
the  KEY  and  also  recorded  on  tape. 

THE  GRADING  CHARTS. 

Specific  check  points  on  which 
oral  performance  may  be  evaluated 
during  classroom  practice  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  each  Unit  on  simple 
grading  charts,  free-of-charge  to  any 
teacher. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS. 

All  the  material  of  the  Student’s 
Book  and  some  of  the  additional  ma¬ 
terial  found  only  in  the  Teacher’s 
Edition  is  recorded.  An  excellent  cast 
of  native  speakers  gives  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  hear  a  variety  of 
voices.  Sound  effects  and  music  add 
realism  and  interest  to  the  recordings. 
The  tapes  are  available  in  two  forms, 
“sequential”  and  “programed.”  In  the 
“sequential”  tapes  the  materials  are 
organized  to  follow  exactly  the  se¬ 
quence  of  the  Students  Book.  These 
are  available  on  our  free  loan-for- 
duplication  plan.  The  “programed” 
tapes  are  for  sale  only.  Here,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  Student’s  Book  are  ar¬ 
ranged  into  40  twenty-minute  “pro¬ 
grams,”  two  for  each  Unit. 
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ORADIO  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


X  s 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE 

FABLES  DE  LA  FONTAINE 

ALL  RECORDS  WITLI  TEXT  ADDITIONAL  TEXTS  AVAILABLE 


SCHOOL 

SPECIALS 

VOLUME  I 


one  record  of  your  choice  and  25  texts  .  $12.50 

or 

all  four  volumes  with  25  texts  for  each  record  . $40.00 


La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi  —  Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard  —  La  Grenouille  qui  veut  se  faire 
aus«  grosse  que  le  Bœuf  —  Les  deux  Mulets  —  Le  Loup  et  le  Chien  —  La  Génisse, 
la  Chevre  et  la  Brebis  en  société  avec  le  Lion  —  La  Besace  —  L’Hirondelle  et  les 
petits  Oiseaux  —  Le  Rat  de  Ville  et  le  Rat  des  Champs  —  Le  Loup  et  l’Agneau  — 
Les  Voleurs  et  l’Ane  —  La  Mort  et  le  Bûcheron  —  Le  Renard  et  la  Cigogne  — 
L  Fixant  et  le  Maître  d’Ecole  —  Le  Coq  et  la  Perle  —  Le  Chêne  et  le  Roseau  — 
Le  Conseil  tenu  par  les  Rats  —  La  Chauve-Souris  et  les  deux  Belettes  —  L’Oiseau 
blesse  d  une  flèche  —  La  Lice  et  sa  Compagne  —  Le  Lion  et  le  Moucheron  . — .  L’Ane 
^argé  d’éponges  et  l’Ane  chargé  de  sel  —  Le  Lion  et  le  Rat  —  La  Colombe  et  la 
Fourmi  — •  L’Astrologue  qui  se  laisse  tomber  dans  un  puits. 

P-3051  (1-10”  long  playing  record)  with  text  .  $4  95 

VOLUME  II 

Le  Lièvre  et  les  Grenouilles  ^ —  Le  Coq  et  le  Renard  —  Le  Meunier,  son  Fils  et 
1  Aile  Les  Membres  et  1  Estomac  —  Le  Loup  devenu  Berger  —  Les  Grenouilles 
qui  demandent  un  Roi  —  Le  Renard  et  le  Bouc  —  Le  Loup  et  la  Cigogne  — 
Le  Renard  et  les  Raisins  —  Les  Loups  et  les  Brebis  —  Le  Lion  devenu  vieux  —  La 
Belette  entrée  dans  un  Grenier  —  Le  Chat  et  un  vieux  Rat  —  L’Ane  et  le  petit 
Chien  —  Le  Geai  paré  des  plumes  du  Paon  —  La  Grenouille  et  le  Rat  —  Le  Renard 
et  le  Buste  — ■  Le  Loup,  la  Chèvere  et  le  Chevreau  —  Le  Loup,  la  Mère  et  l’Enfant 
~  ^  perdu  son  trésor  —  L’Oeil  du  Maître  —  L’Alouette  et  ses  Petits  avec 

le  Maître  d  un  Champ. 

P-3052  (1-10”  long  playing  record)  with  text  .  $495 

VOLUME  III 


Le  Bûcheron  et  Mercure  —  Le  Pot  de  terre  et  le  Pot  de  fer  —  Le  Petit  Poisson  et 
le  Pecheur  —  Le  Renard  ayant  la  queue  coupée  —  La  Vieille  et  les  deux  Servantes 

—  Le  Satyre  et  le  Passant  —  Le  Cheval  et  le  Loup  —  Le  Laboureur  et  ses  Enfants  _ 

La  Fortune  et  le  jeune  Enfant  —  La  Poule  aux  Oeufs  d’Or  —  L’Ane  portant  les 

Reliques  —  Le  Lièvre  et  la  Perdrix  —  L’Ours  et  les  deux  Compagnons  —  L’Ane  vêtu 

de  la  peau  du  Lion  —  Phœbus  et  Boré  —  Le  Cochet,  le  Chat  et  le  Souriceau  —  Le 
Mulet  se  vantant  de  sa  Généalogie  —  Le  Vieillard  et  l’Ane  —  Le  Cerf  se  voyant  dans 
1  eau  —  Le  Lièvre  et  la  Tortue  —  L’Ane  et  ses  Maîtres  —  Le  Villageois  et  le  Ser¬ 
pent  —  Le  Chien  qui  lâche  sa  proie  pour  l’ombre  —  Le  Chartier  embourbé  _  La 

jeune  Veuve. 

P-3053  (1-10”  long  playing  record)  with  text  .  $4  95 

VOLUME  IV 

Les  Animaux  malades  de  la  Peste  —  Le  Héron  —  La  Fille  —  Le  Coche  et  la  Mouche 

Belette  et  le  petit  Lapin  —  Le  Savetier 
et  le  Financier  —  L’Ours  et  l’Amateur  de  jardins  —  Les  deux  Pigeons  —  Le  Gland  et 

la  Citrouille  —  L’Huître  et  les  Plaideurs  —  La  Tortue  et  les  deux  Canards  Le 

Paysan  du  Danube  —  Le  Vieillard  et  les  trois  jeunes  Hommes. 

P-3054  (1-10”  long  playing  record)  with  text  .  $4  95 


MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 


SINCE  1907 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

FLEASE  NOTE:  To  «II  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50# 
rofordlots  of  tho  numbor  of  records  ordered:  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


Prepared  and  read  by 


JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Director  of  Language  Laboratory 


Professor  of  French 

ANTHOLOGY  SONORE— Prose 

This  series  was  prepared  with  the  student  of  French  constantly  in  mind.  The  method 
used  is  approved  by  language  teachers  throughout  the  world.  Each  selection  is  first  read 
through  in  its  entirety  presenting  an  exact  model  for  the  student  to  hear.  Immediately 
following,  this  same  selection  is  read  with  pauses  after  natural  word  groupings,  long 
enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  material,  and  again  the  phrase  is  repeated.  The 
student  can  thus  benefit  by  an  exact  model  to  imitate,  and  immediately  after  imitating 
by  having  available  a  check.  Again  the  entire  passage  is  read  through  completely  leaving 
an  indelible  impression  of  the  correct  presentation  of  the  spoken  passage. 

This  unique  method  of  recording  permits  the  use  of  this  series  in  all  phases  of  study, 
language  lab,  classroom  or  home  study. 

DISCOURS  DE  LA  METHODE,  Descartes  —  PENSEES,  Pascal  —  LETTRE  A  SA 
FILLE  MME  DE  GRIGNAN,  Mme  de  Sévigné  —  REFLEXIONS  MORALES,  La 
Rochefoucauld  —  LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES,  Molière  —  LA  PRINCESSE  DE 
CLEVES,  Mme  de  LaFayette  —  ORAISON  FUNEBRE  D’HENRIETTE  D’ANGLE¬ 
TERRE,  Bossuet  —  LETTRE  AUX  DEUX  APOLOGISTES  DE  L’AUTEUR  DES 
HERESIES  IMAGINAIRES,  Racine  —  LES  CARACTERES  DE  LA  VILLE,  La  Bru¬ 
yère  —  LETTRES  PERSANES,  Montesquieu  —  CANDIDE  OU  L’OPTIMISME,  Vol¬ 
taire  —  SALON,  Diderot  —  LE  CONTRAT  SOCIAL,  Rousseau. 

GMS-D  7022/23/24  (3-12”  Lp.  rec.)  with  text  .  $24.95 

Additional  texts  available  at  85c.  each. 

FRENCH  PROSE 

REVERIES  DU  PROMENEUR  SOLITAIRE,  Rousseau  —  LE  GENIE  DU  CHRISTIA¬ 
NISME,  Chateaubriand  —  RENE,  Chateaubriand  —  MADAME  BOVARY,  Flaubert  — 
SALAMMBO,  Flaubert  —  DOMINIQUE,  Fromentin  —  LES  ILLUMINATIONS.  EN¬ 
FANCE.  DEPART,  Arthur  Rimbaud  —  LE  BONHEUR,  Maupassant  —  PIERRE 
JEAN,  Maupassant  —  TERRE  D’OC,  Emile  Pouvillon  —  A  THEBES,  LA  NUIT, 
Pierre  Loti. 

GMS-D  7014  (1-12”  rec.)  with  one  text  .  $5.95 

Additional  texts  available  at  85c.  each. 

FRENCH  POETRY 

RONDEAU,  Charles  d’Orléans  —  BALLADE  DES  DAMES  DU  TEMPS  JADIS,  Vil¬ 
lon  —  A  CASSANDRE,  Ronsard  —  A  HELENE,  Ronsard  —  LE  BEAU  VO¬ 
YAGE,  Joachim  du  Bellay  —  ANDROMAQUE,  Racine  —  PHEDRE,  Racine  --  TOU¬ 
JOURS  CE  SOUVENIR  M’ATTENDRIT  ET  ME  TOUCHE,  Andre  Chenier  —  LE  LAC, 
Lamartine  —  MOÏSE,  Alfred  de  Vigny  —  HERNANI,  Victor  Hugo  —  TIUSTESSE, 
Alfred  de  Musset  —  MIDI,  Leconte  de  Lisle  —  HARMONIE  DU  SOIR,  Baudelm^ 

_  TA  CLOCHE  FELEE.  Baudelaire  —  RECUEILLEMENT,  Baudelaire  —  CHANSON 

D’iuTÔMNE  Verlaine  -  COLLOQUE  SENTIMENT^  Verlame  -  IL  PLEURE 
DANS  MON  COEUR,  Verlaine  —  MON  DIEU  MA  DIT:  ^ON  FILS  IL  FAUT 
M’AIMER,”  Verlaine  —  APPARITION,  Stéphane  Mallarme  —  BATEAU  IVRE,  Arthur 
Rimbaud. 

.  $5.95 


GMS-D  7013  (1-12”  rec.)  with  one  text 
Additional  texts  available  at  85c.  each. 


PHONETICS  TEXTBOOK  .  .  .  „ 

Pronunciation  of  French— Articulation  and  Intonation 

In  this  manual  the  description  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  contemporary  French  will 

^Parf  I  describes  each  sound  individually,  with  detailed  description  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  various  speech-organs  in  the  production  of  a  given  sound,  together  with 
a  warning  against  certain  mistakes  an  American  is  prone  to  make. 

Part  II  deals  with  liaison,  mute  e,  stress,  and  intonation. 

Part  HI  is  a  lexicon  indicating  the  relation  between  spellings  and  sound.  An  al¬ 
phabetical  index  at  the  end  of  the  manual  guides  the  reader. 


250  page  manual 


$2.50 


Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42iid  Street  •  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE;  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


With  the  co-operation  of 

R.  T.  F. 


RADIODIFFUSION- TELEVISION  FRANÇAISE  •  PARIS 

AND 

DIDIER  •  DISQUES  PLEIADE 

we  proudly  announce 

LE  FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS 

Produced  and  directed  by 
H.  APPIA  J.  GUÉNOT 

Agrégé  de  l’Université  Agrégé  de  l’Université 

Chargé  de  Cours  à  la  Sorbonne  Chef  du  Laboratoire  de  Langues 

Vivantes  de  l’École  Normale 
Supérieure  de  Saint-Cloud 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  "LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  TOE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE 
Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 
We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  peri^. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A 
SCHOOL  PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING 
THAT  THE  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  RETURNED  TO  US  FIVE  DAYS  AFTER 
RECEIPT  OR  PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE. 

Reg.  $39.95 

INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 

Additional  Texts  $2.95 


Goidimitli  i 


âmith  â  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
m..  Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  e  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  SOë 
ragordless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  Is  additional. 
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FRANCE;  l’Individu  et  le  Destin 

(1918-1960) 

Robert  J.  Niess,  editor 

A  balanced  picture  of  modem  France — its  important  psy¬ 
chological,  social,  economic,  and  political  movements — and 
good  reading  in  modem  French  prose  are  provided  by  28 
selections  from  books  and  periodicals  published  in  France 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Footnotes.  End  vocabulary. 
235  Pages  February  1962  $2.75 

BEGINNING  FRENCH 

A  Cultural  Approach 
Third  Edition 

William  S.  Hendrix  and  Walter  Meiden 

Meaningful,  interesting  reading  lessons  give  the  student  an 
insight  into  French  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  his 
reading  ability  and  provide  material  for  conversation.  Gen¬ 
erous  all-French  exercises  review  new  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
matical  principles;  a  special  section  in  each  lesson  affords 
drill  in  conversation  and  pattern  practice. 

626  pages  1961  $6.25 

TAPES  to  accompany  BEGINNING  FRENCH — 
Third  Edition 

Set  of. .ten  dual-channel  tapes  $96.00  net 


36  FRENCH  POEMS 

Albert  Sonnenfeld,  editor 

Provides  an  introduction  to  French  poetry  from  Charles 
d’Orléans  to  Jacques  Prévert  for  students  in  beginning  and 
intermediate  language  and  literature  courses. 

72  pages  Flexible  covers  1960  $.95 
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1962  Ed. 


Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 

$5.75  Postpaid. 


Vient  Je  parJitre: 


CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE— 400  par  volume 


COCTEAU,  J.:  La  Machine  Infernale,  pièce  complète 
en  4  actes — avec  des  notices  biographique,  historique 
et  littéraire,  des  notes  explicatives,  des  jugements  cri¬ 
tiques,  un  questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoir 

par 

Paul  Ginestier 

Docteur  de  l’Université  de  Paris 


MAURIAC,  Fr.;  Le  Mystère  Frontenac  (extraits),  avec 
des  notices  biographique,  historique  et  littéraire,  des 
notes  explicatives,  des  jugements  critiques,  un  ques¬ 
tionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoirs 

par 

Georges  Lerminier 

Diplômé  d’Etudes  Supérieures 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Sole  authorized  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse 
in  the  U.S.A. 
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ALL  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
COMPRISED  IN  THIS  lO-VOLUME  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

THE  Sth  VOL  $18.50 

JUST  PUBLISHED  PER  COPY 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER.  INC. 

31  West  46th  Street.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


FRENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

AND 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

PRESENT  A  SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH 
BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  1962-1963 
FRENCH  CURRICULUM 


First  Year  French 

Emphasis  on  Audio-Visual  Aids 

•  Mauger — Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises — ^Vol.  I  $2.50 

Set  of  three  long-playing  records  18.50 

•  Robin  &  Bergeaud — Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  Directe — 

Vols.  I  &  II  $2.25  &  $2.50 

Set  of  three  long-playing  records  11.85 

and 

•  A  series  of  wall  charts — 24  color  plates —  size  22  x  30,  illustrating  the 
main  aspects  of  French  contemporary  life.  Ask  for  brochure. 

THE  BOOKS,  RECORDS  AND  WALL  CHARTS  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
THE  EDIFICATION  OF  A  COMPLETE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY. 


Second  Year  French 

Emphasis  on 

Advanced  Grammar,  Introduction  to  Conversation  and  Literature 

•  Cherel — Assimil — French  Without  Toil — 150  lessons  of  French  conver¬ 
sation — accompanied  hy  5  long-playing  records — all  in  French. 

Textbook  alone  $3.25 
Records  50.00 

•  Mauger — Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises — 

Vols.  II  &  III  $2.75  &  $3.25 

•  Bescherelle — L’Art  de  Conjuguer — 

8000  French  verbs — conjugated — a  complete  treatise  $1.75 

•  Castex  &  Surer — Manuel  des  Etudes  Littéraires  Françaises — 

Moyen  Age,  $1.25,  XVF  siècle,  $1.25,  XVIF  siècle,  $1.75, 

XVIIF  siècle,  $1.35,  XIX®  siècle,  $2.00,  XX®  siècle.  $1.35. 

•  Les  Nouveaux  Classiques  Hatier — The  latest  and  most  complete  clas¬ 

siques  in  France.  Numerous  footnotes,  critical  reviews  on  author  and 
his  works,  homework  topics,  study  plans.  About  120  different  titles. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Each  Vol.  350 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS  610  Fifth  Ave., 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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FRENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

AND 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

PRESENT  A  SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH 
BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  1962-1963 
FRENCH  CURRICULUM 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  French 


Emphasis  on  French  Literature 

•  Collection  Littéraire  Lagarde  ir  Michard — Les  Grands  Auteurs  Français 
du  Programme 


This  completely-revised  collection  has  become  the  most  popular  among 
teachers  of  French.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
surveys  of  French  literature  published.  Illustrated,  plates  in  color  and  black 
&  white.  Handsome  illustrated  binding. 


•  Moyen  Age — 256  pp.,  24  plates 

$2.50 

•  XVI®  siècle — 256  pp.,  24  plates 

$2.50 

•  XVII®  siècle — 448  pp.,  40  plates 

$3.50 


•  XVIII®  siècle — 416  pp.,  40  plates 

$3.50 

•  XIX®  siècle — 576  pp.,  64  plates 

$4.25 

•  XX®  siècle — 640  pp.,  64  plates 

$5.95 


We  are  the  exclusive  authorized  distributors  of  this  collection  in  the  USA 

*  *  * 

•  Classiques  Gamier — 155  different  volumes  of  French  classics  at  modest 
prices.  A  favorite  series  among  scholars  because  it  offers,  unexpurgated, 
an  impeccable  presentation  of  established  texts  with  comments  and  notes 
by  learned  authors.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

•  Le  Livre  de  Poche — About  830  titles  thus  far  published  of  the  French 
pocket  book.  A  diversified  collection  of  the  world’s  great  authors. 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Most  titles  750 

•  Le  Petit  Larousse — A  must  for  every  serious  student  of  French.  Special 

price  for  schools.  $4.95 


—  All  of  the  above  less  school  discount. 

_  Ask  for  our  free  catalog  for  advanced  students  of  French. — Dept.  H. 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS  610  Fifth  Ave., 

librairie  de  FRANCE  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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from  HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  WORLD 


for  the  introductory  course: 

PATTERNS  IN  FRENCH: 

Second  Edition 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM,  Harpur  College 
JEAN  COLLIGNON,  Douglass  College 

This  new  Second  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised  to  reflect  the 
proven  and  most  up-to-date  methods  of  language  teaching.  High- 
lighting  the  text  is  a  new  and  intensified  drill  program,  including 
numerous  substitution  and  transformation  drills  that  are  adaptable 
for  oral  or  written  use.  To  reinforce  this  program  there  are  new 
and  integrated  audio  materials:  four  vinyl  records  cover  all  the 
pattern  sentences  and  the  pronunciation  drill  from  the  Introduc¬ 
tion;  a  full  program  of  tapes  covers  drills  from  the  grammar  sec¬ 
tion  of  each  unit,  the  Lectures,  and  the  Pattern  Sentence  Drills. 

“This  Second  Edition  of  Patterns  of  French  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  because  of  the  substitution  and  pattern  drills.’’ 

W.  D.  Dennis,  lotoa  Wesleyan  College 

“Patterns  of  French:  Second  Edition  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  on 
the  market  which  is  expressly  designed  for  the  audio-lingual  meth¬ 
od.  The  tapes,  too,  are  well  designed,  acoustically  excellent  and 
in  general  the  best  commercial  ones  I  have  heard.’’ 

F.  A.  DuVal,  Cornell  College 

Patterns  of  hrench  is  one  of  the  few  texts  in  recent  years  which 
actually  has  a  fresh  and  vital  approach.  The  records  are  particu¬ 
larly  praiseworthy.’’  ^  ^ 

’  Gifford  P.  Orwen,  Bethany  College 

“A  very  fine  book.  I  heartily  recommend  it.’’ 

Oscar  Haac,  Emory  University 

Please  write  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  purchase  or 
borrowing  of  the  tapes. 

277  pages;  four  7"  records  bound  in:  $6.95 
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NEW  EDITIONS  of  STANDARD  TEXTS 


for  the  second-year  course: 

FRENCH  IN  REVIEW 
Second  Edition 

RENÉ  DAUDON, 

with  audio-lingual  drills  prepared  by 
MICHELINE  DUFAU,  New  York  University 

Publication  May.  The  essential  change  of  the  Second  Edi¬ 
tion  is  the  substitution  of  new  pattern  drill-type  exercises  that  now 
follow  immediately  the  grammar  point  under  discussion  in  each 
lesson.  These  exercises  are  ideally  suited  for  oral  practice.  The  or¬ 
der  of  presentation  has  in  some  cases  been  altered  for  greater  clar¬ 
ity,  and  the  number  of  lessons  has  been  increased  from  sixteen  to 
twenty. 

The  readings  are  completely  new.  They  have  been  divided  into 
suitable  assignments  and  appear  at  the  end  of  the  lessons  where 
the  instructor  may  use  them  at  his  discretion.  The  authors  and 
stories  in  order  of  presentation  are:  Le  Cadeau  by  Pierre  Mille; 
Riquet  by  Anatole  France;  A  Cheval  by  Guy  de  Maupassant;  and 
La  Grand’maman  Nozière  by  Anatole  France.  Following  the  read¬ 
ings  are  questions  in  French,  as  well  as  a  list  of  idioms  and  ex¬ 
pressions. 

This  new  edition  takes  full  advantage  of  current  methods  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  retains  the  concise  explana¬ 
tions,  numerous  examples,  “vocabulary  distinctions  and  other 
features  that  have  made  the  text  a  classroom  favorite  through  the 
years.  English- to-French  exercises  are  presented  in  an  appendix. 

Probable  number  of  pages:  448,  probable  price:  $4.95.  Tapes  of 
the  drills  will  be  available  for  Fall  use. 

Please  write  for  examination  copies. 

HARCOURT.  BRACE  &  WORLD,  INC. 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
1855  Rollins  Road,  Burlingame,  California 
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NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 

—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
you  need 


PRONUNCIATION 

AND 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 


—  In  French  — 

The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 

consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  —  drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 
Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 
Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Desig^ned  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audlo-Visual-Llngual  Method 

For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains; 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  Itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 
Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-In.  L.P.  Record— with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  In 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  in 
Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


ttaching 


À 


udials 

y 


xçualsw. 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 
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a  one-volume  anthology 

Aspects  of 
French  Literature 

Edited  by  Robert  J.  Nelson,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
and  Neal  Oxenhandler,  U.C.LA. 

This  anthology  includes  complete  and  unabridged  texts,  most 
of  which  never  appeared  in  student  anthologies.  The  text  is 
organized  into  four  major  genres:  poetry,  fiction,  essay  and 
drama.  Introductions  in  English  provide  a  critical  framework 
for  each  genre,  suggest  connections  between  the  various  works 
and  highlight  their  specific  literary  quality.  Questionnaires, 
entirely  in  French,  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

438  pages,  double  col.  $8.00 

“  .  .  .  a  very  original  choice  of  texts  from  French  literature, 
very  ingeniously  and  effectively  organized.” — Henry  M.  Peyre 


a  new,  paperbound  edition  of 

Sartre’s  HUIS  CLOS 

Edited  by  Jacques  Hardré  and  George  B.  Daniel,  both 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Huis  Clos,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  Sartre’s  plays,  fits 
into  intermediate  French  courses  with  relative  ease.  Its  lan¬ 
guage  is  clear  and  easy,  its  theme  universal.  A  briefer  work 
than  Les  Jeux  Sont  Faits,  it  presents  more  compactly,  mean¬ 
ingful  moral  problems  in  an  existentialist  frame.  Teaching 
aids  include  notes  on  facing  pages  and  a  glossary  of  terms 
found  in  existential  literature. 

Ready  in  May.  Paperbound,  about  128  pages,  $1.25.  (Tent.) 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 

34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Meredith  Publishing  Company 
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REVUES 


ETRANGÈRÈS 


ETUDES  ANGLAISES  15©  annee 

Grande-Bretagne  —  Etats-Unis 

Directeurs  :^L.  Bonnerot,  M.  Le  Breton,  P.  Legouis 

Articles  —  Études  critiques  —  Notes  et  Documents 


Trimestriel  15,5X23,5,  200  pages.  Le  numéro . $1.90 

Abonnement:  France  et  Etranger .  6.25 

Années  anciennes .  7.50 


ETUDES  GERMANIQUES  17©  annee 

Allemagne  —  Autriche  —  Suisse  —  Pays  Scandinaves  et  Néerlandais 
Directeur:  M.  Colleville,  Secrétaire  Générale:  Mme  A.F.  Mossé 
Articles  —  Notes  de  discussions  —  Bibliographie  critique 


Trimestriel  15,5X23,5,  220  pages.  Le  numéro .  1.90 

Abonnement:  Étranger .  6.25 

Années  anciennes .  7.50 


REVUE  DES  ETUDES  ITALIENNES 
Nouvelle  série  8©  année 

Directeur:  P.  Renucci 
Articles  —  Bibliographie  critique 

Trimestriel  16,5X25,  100  pages,  Le  numéro . 

Abonnement:  Étranger . 

Années  anciennes . 


1.25 

4.50 

7.50 


REVUE  DE  LITTERATURE  COMPAREE 
36©  année 

Directeur:  M.  Bataillon,  Secrétaire  Général:  B.  Munteano 
Articles  —  Notes  et  Documents  —  Bibliographie  critique 


Trimestriel  15X23,5  180  pages.  Le  numéro .  1.90 

Abonnement  pour  la  France  et  l’Étranger .  6.75 

Années  anciennes .  7.50 

Cahiers  de  Léxicologie  No.  1 .  2.25 

No.  2 . 3.00 

„  ,  y  No.  3 .  Prices  to  be  announced 

Revue  de  L’Ecole  des  Chartes  annual  1960  .  6.25 

Etudes  de  Linguistique  Appliquée  No.  1 .  Prices  to  be  announced 


Language  Department 
56th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  '  '  ’j; 

'Philadelphia  39,  Pa..  '-’if. 
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70,000  articles 
5,130  illustrations 
1 14  maps 


1962 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just  out! 


Special  Price  to 
Teachers  and  Schools 


75  net 


The  brand-new  Petit  Larousse 
“1962”  is  making  its  bow’.  It 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor: 

1,814  full  pages  of  text 
48  pages  in  color 


- - JUST  OUT! 

AAAUGER  I  WALL  CHARTS  20  x  27 

24  pictures  of  complete  subjects  or  themes  printed  in  vivid  colors 
on  12  charts. 

Especially  priced  for  U.S.  Schools 
The  set  $18.50  net  (Retail  price  in  France  $24.50) 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  CHAFFURIN 
The  idea!  pocket  dictionary 

•  French-English— English  French 
•  Hard  Binding 

•  30,000  Entries  $1.75 

Write  for  complete  catalogs  of 

CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE,  LIVRE  DE  POCHE  etc. 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  d.p.  fr  10 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

“IF  IT’S  IN  FRENCH,  WE  HAVE  IT” 
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Prestige  Texts  from  ABC 

Intermediate 
Conversational  French 

Henry  W.  Decker, 

Induces  active  control  of  structure  through  repeated  audio-lingual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Conversations  fix  grammatical  patterns  in  the  student’s  mind. 
Full  analyses  of  these  patterns  follow  in  the  explications. 

(Cross-reference;  Decker-Bernhard,  Modern  French:  First  Course  — 
just  published.) 


New  Functional  French 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino 

Develops  automatic  responses  through  the  repetition  of  speech  patterns  met 
in  everyday  life.  Every  unit  includes  speech  patterns  and  vocabulary  with 
oral  drills,  model  sentences  with  oral  practice,  grammatical  description  of 
the  patterns  already  learned,  practice  in  writing,  and  readings  with  questions. 

French  for  Reading  Knowledge 

Joseph  Palmeri  and  E.  E.  Milligan 

Employs  a  basic  vocabulary  of  those  words  and  idioms  that  are  indispen¬ 
sable  for  further  reading  in  any  field.  Presents  the  minimum  essentials  of 
grammar  illustrated  by  reading  selections  from  the  works  of  classical  and 
modern  French  authors. 


French  Handbook  and  Guide 

Edward  M.  Stack 

Provides  both  a  general  reference  grammar  and  a  guide  to  the  correction 
of  written  French  which  is  useful  in  any  course  that  includes  written  work. 
Full  glossary  of  grammatical  terms.  Exhaustive  index.  Handy  format.  Paper 
cover.  '  , 


AM  E  R I GÂ  N  I O  O  K  C  OM  P  A  N  Y 
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French  Conversational  Review  Grammar 

Revised  Edition 
Rudolph  J.  Mondelli 

A  systematic  review  of  French  grammar  oriented  toward  conversational  flu¬ 
ency.  Dialogues  on  everyday  and  cultural  themes;  comprehensive  but  con¬ 
cise  descriptions  of  grammatical  points;  structural  and  conversational  ex¬ 
ercises  for  both  oral  and  written  application. 

French  Readers 

•  Lectures  pour  conversations 
Alice  Langellier 

•  Premieres  Lectures  Culturelles 
Arsène  Croteau  and  Arthur  M.  Selvi 

•  Lectures  Littéraires  Graduées 
Arsène  Croteau  and  Arthur  M.  Selvi 

•  Belles  Lectures  Françaises 
edited  hy  Arsène  Croteau 
and  Arthur  M.  Selvi 

•  Souvenirs  de  la  France 
L.  Clark  Keating  and  C.  DeWitt  Eldridge 


Cultural  Graded  Readers 

French  Series:  Elementary 

•  Book  1  :  Auduhon 

•  Book  2:  La  Fayette 

•  Book  3;  Lafitte 

•  Book  4  :  Les  du  Pont 

Alternate  French  Series:  Elementary 

•  Book  1  :  Molière 

•  Book  2:  Voltaire 

L.  Clark  Keating  and  Marcel  1.  Moraud 


Collège  Divisipn, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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They’re  Learning  A  Foreign  Language . . . 
with  the  new^^^ewiex 

SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

LANGUAGE  STATION 


that  every  schooi  can  afford  ! 


From  Viewlex — leader  in  compact  audio-visual  equipment — comes  the 
new  Sight  and  Sound  Language  Station  . . .  the  truly  low  cost  foreign 
language  teaching  aid.  Designed  for  individual  or  small  group  instruction, 
Viewlex  Language  Stations  utilize  colorful  film  strips  and  up  to  12" 
records  to  enable  one,  two,  three  or  four  students  to  “see”  the  meaning  of 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  they  are  spoken  in  their  authentic  manner. 

Built  into  a  portable  luggage-type  carry  case,  the  Viewlex  Language 
Station  can  be  moved  easily  from  room  to  room.  Individual  earphones 
prevent  sound  from  carrying — permits  several  Stations  to  operate  at  one 
time.  Large  libraries  of  record  and  filmstrip  combinations  are  available 
in  almost  all  languages. 

With  the  lowest  cost-per-student  of  any  audio  language  system,  the 
EXTRA  benefit  of  visual  study  makes  the  Viewlex  Sight  and  Sound  Language 
Station  a  truly  worthwhile  adjunct  to  your  foreign  language  curriculum. 

Model  #TT-1 

Complete  with  4  sets  of  earphones  $149.95 

Write  today  f  or  complete  literature  and/or 
demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


For  entire  classroom  or  large  group  instruction,  View¬ 
lex  Models  WR-A  and  WHD-A  Language  Stations  are 
also  available.  Feature  separate  speakers  and  remote 
control  filmstrip  projectors. 

Model  it  WR-A  $184.50 
Model  itWHD-A  $2t9.50 


BUUIFIED 
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Marcel  Aymé,  Fabulist  and  Moralist 


by  Mark  J.  Temmer 

F 

JL  ABLES  SHOULD  HAVE  a  moral  that  pleases  the  reader’s  mind 
as  well  as  his  heart,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aymé’s  tales  meet  this 
first  condition.  He  appeals  to  the  intellect,  and,  as  for  matters  of  con¬ 
science,  he  follows  the  tradition  of  French  fabulists  who  are  not  intent 
upon  improving  the  world  but  prefer  to  analyze  it  in  a  manner  that  is  x’ 
both  lucid  and  humorous.  His  Contes  du  Chat  Perché  is  a  lively  com¬ 
mentary  on  French  life,  and  his  wit  spares  neither  beast  nor  man.  The 
viewjxîint  is  more  fantastic  than  poetic,  the  language  more  natural  than 
formal,  and  it  is  precisely  this  smooth  juxtaposition  of  the  fantastic  and 
the  natural  which  characterizes  not  only  his  fables  but  also  his  many 
short  stories.  Aymé’s  works  exhibit  le  bon  sens  français  that  shuns  poetic 
exaggeration  and  seeks  what  he  has  defined  as  le  confort  intellectuel, 
namely  "ce  qui  assure  la  santé  de  l’esprit,  son  bien-être,  ses  joies  et  ses 
aises  dans  la  sécurité.’’^  Fortunately,  Aymé  is  a  better  writer  than  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  the  interest  of  his  stories,  it  will  be  seen,  resides  less  in 
their  moral  than  in  their  dramatic  action,  which  differs  in  every  tale. 

These  fables,  however,  do  share  common  traits  in  terms  of  their  set¬ 
ting,  style,  formal  development  and  characters.  The  human  protagonists, 
as  opposed  to  their  animal  counterparts,  are  few:  a  nameless  Father 
and  Mother  and  their  children,  Delphine  and  Marinette.  Occasionally 
sentimental,  rarely  loving  and  never  poetic,  the  parents  are  forever 
badgering  their  little  girl  with  threats  and  admonitions.  Typical  French 
farmers,  they  tend  to  be  thrifty  and  unimaginative— the  black  rooster  is 
to  them  but  a  coq-au-vin.  Furthermore,  they  seem  cruel— are  they  not 
willing  to  sell  their  children  after  they  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
donkey  and  a  horse?  In  contrast  to  les  parents,  who  reflect  the  author’s 
disenchantment,  Delphine  and  Marinette  are  delightful  heroines.  In¬ 
vested  with  a  goodness  and  mischievousness  abstracted  from  real  life, 
these  little  girls  have  no  personal  history  and  yet  they  live,  representa¬ 
tive  of  girlhood  in  particular  and  mankind  in  general.  Knowingly,  the 
fabulist  appeals  to  adult  nostalgia  for  lost  innocence  and  purifies  this 
yearning  of  sadness.  There  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  these  stories  which 
relate  the  girl’s  adventures  with  fox  and  hens  in  the  timeless  setting  of 

1  Marcel  Aymé,  Le  Confort  intellectuel  (Paris,  1949),  p.  12. 
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a  French  farm.  Our  fantasy  is  freed,  and  our  belief  and  trust  in  the 
pleasures  of  childhood  are  once  more  justified. 

It  is  likewise  possible  to  isolate  certain  constants  in  the  structure  of 
the  intrigues.  Hostile  intrusions  or  misdeeds  with  unforeseeable  conse¬ 
quences  disrupt  the  daily  life  of  play  and  study.  The  girls  consult  their 
animal  friends  who  offer  advice  and  intervene  to  prevent  disaster.  The 
gods,  however,  are  neither  called  upon  nor  even  mentioned.  The  dé¬ 
nouement  contains  elements  of  surprise  that  are  often  imaginative  or 
fantastic  in  nature.  Frequently  the  logical  order  of  life  breaks  down. 
Causes  are  no  longer  efficient;  effects  no  longer  predictable.  Yet,  despite 
this  seeming  reversal  of  the  actual  order,  the  essential  facts  of  life  are 
never  disregarded,  for  Aymé’s  fantasy  does  not  invoke  supernatural  pow¬ 
ers.  As  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  result  of  fancy  is  truth,  and  mad¬ 
ness  but  disguise. 

Outlines,  however,  are  of  little  use  in  describing  Aymé’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  imagination  whose  capriciousness  defies  any  reduction  to  schemas. 
The  tale  entitled  Les  Bœufs  illustrates  the  very  vanity  of  such  pedantry 
and  of  knowledge  in  general.  Reminiscent  of  Bouvard  et  Pécuchet,  the 
story  begins  with  a  speech  by  a  sous-préfet  belaboring  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  advantages  of  a  good  education:  “Mes  chers  enfants,  dit-il, 
l’instruction  est  une  bonne  chose  et  ceux  qui  n’en  ont  pas  sont  bien  à 
plaindre.’’^  Intoxicated  by  his  harangue,  the  girls  exhort  their  oxen  to 
become  students  of  higher  things.  The  red  ox  resists,  but  the  white  one 
begins  to  “orner  son  esprit.’’  He  reads  extensively,  investigates  problems 
in  physics  and  takes  pleasure  in  quoting  Victor  Hugo:  “J’admire,  assis 
sous  un  portail. ...”  Gradually,  our  scholar  turns  into  a  bore  who  scorns 
his  friends  and  neglects  his  duty  which  is  to  pull  the  plow.  About  to 
be  sold  to  the  butcher,  he  refuses  to  abandon  his  idée  fixe  and  replies 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  companion:  “Oui,  Monsieur,  j’ai  méprisé  vos 
conseils,  comme  je  les  méprise  aujourd’hui.  Sachez  que  je  ne  regrette 
rien,  et  quant  à  vouloir  oublier  quoi  que  ce  soit,  je  refuse.  Mon  seul 
désir,  ma  seule  ambition,  c’est  d’apprendre  encore  et  toujours.  Plutôt 
mourir  que  d’y  renoncer”  (p.  42). 

Although  the  implications  of  Aymé’s  stories  are  sometimes  sad,  the 
genre  and  forms  of  the  apologue  are,  by  their  very  nature,  gay  and 
sprightly  and  thus  mitigate  any  satire  the  apologue  may  contain.  Aymé 
stops  short  of  exaggeration  and  eschews  the  now  fashionable  gloom  of 
expressionistic  allegorists  such  as  Kafka  and  Beckett.  Quite  circumspect 
in  his  use  of  the  principle  of  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  he  criticizes 
what  is,  without,  however,  questioning  ideals  of  loyalty,  camaraderie 

2  Marcel  Aymé,  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché  (Paris,  1939),  p.  29. 
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and  compassion.  To  the  insulting  spêéch  of  the  white  ox,  the  red  one 
replies:  “Si  tu  venais  à  mourir,  j’aurais  du  chagrin,  tu  sais.”  But  the 
intellectual  has  become  corrupted  and  doubts  his  companion’s  love: 
“Oui,  oui,  on  dit  ça,  et  puis  dans  le  fond. ...”  Finally,  the  white  ox 
joins  a  circus  and  out  of  friendship  his  mate  follows  him.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  “qu’à  moins  de  trouver  place  dans  un  cirque,  les  boeufs 
ne  gagnent  rien  à  s’instruire,  et  que  les  meilleurs  lectures  leur  attirent 
les  pires  ennuis”  (p.  50). 

The  fable  entitled  Le  Chien  is  a  study  in  selfishness  and  altruism. 
Delphine  and  Marinette  meet  a  blind  dog  whom  they  befriend  and  who 
tells  them  his  sad  tale.  He  had  been  a  seeing-eye  dog  of  a  blind  beggar 
and  out  of  pity,  had  assumed  his  master’s  affliction:  “Chien,  veux-tu 
prendre  mon  mal  et  devenir  aveugle  à  ma  place?”  (pp.  79,  80).  Aban¬ 
doned  by  the  thankless  wretch,  he  ingratiates  himself  with  the  girls  and 
parents  and  quickly  succeeds  in  making  the  cat  feel  guilty  who  in  turn 
assumes  his  blindness  and  revels  in  his  new  found  goodness:  “Ronron 
...  je  suis  bon  .  .  .  ronron  ...  je  suis  bon.”  He,  too,  is  neglected,  and 
perchance,  catching  a  mouse,  does  not  waste  any  time  in  forcing  the 
rodent  to  accept  his  blindness.  His  friend’s  reactions  are  revealing: 
“Quand  le  chien  arriva  à  son  tour,  il  fut  si  heureux  de  la  guérison  de 
son  ami,  qu’il  ne  put  cacher  sa  joie  devant  la  souris.  Le  chat  a  été  très 
bon,  dit-il,  et  voyez  ce  qui  arrive:  il  en  est  récompensé  aujourd’hui! 
C’est  vrai,  disaient  les  petites,  il  a  été  bon.  .  .  .  C’est  vrai  murmurait  le 
chat  j’ai  été  bon.  .  .  .  Hum!  faisait  la  souris,  hum!  hum!”  (p.  90)  The 
dog  interprets  the  miracle  as  a  divine  act  of  Providence  which  recom¬ 
penses  the  just  and  the  girls  agree  whereas  the  cat,  traditionally  realistic, 
mutters  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  relief;  “j’ai  été  bon.”  The  mouse’s 
“hum”  speaks  louder  than  words.  The  beggar,  unwilling  to  work  and  un¬ 
aware  of  the  subsequent  transmissions  of  his  blindness,  returns  and  be¬ 
seeches  first  the  dog,  and  then  the  cat  to  give  him  the  affliction  in  ex¬ 
change  for  helping  him  find  his  way.  They  refer  him  to  the  mouse  who 
gladly  consents  to  the  bargain.  As  he  stumbles  off,  led  by  his  fragile 
guide,  the  dog  can  no  longer  contain  himself  and  rushes  back  to  his 
former  master  not  daring  to  look  back  at  the  girls  and  the  cat  who  are 
are  in  tears.  The  moral  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  readers.  Should 
we  infer  that  we  are  neither  exclusively  compassionate  nor  selfish,  or 
should  we  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  moral  about  mice 
and  men  and  that  there  is  but  one  certainty,  namely,  that  a  dog  is  man^ 
best  friend? 

In  any  case,  Aymé’s  fables  demonstrate  a  basic  truth,  that  life  tri¬ 
umphs  over  those  who  are  victims  of  preconceived  ideas  about  their 
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destiny  and  instincts.  Fate  and  instinct,  however,  are  not  always  in  ac¬ 
cord.  Such  is  the  moral  of  Le  Cerf  et  le  chien.  A  stag  arrives  in  the 
courtyard  pursued  by  hounds.  The  girls  hide  him  and  the  lead  dog. 
Pataud,  taking  pity  on  him,  leads  the  pack  astray:  “Après  tout  le  cerf 
ne  m’a  rien  fait.  D’un  autre  côté,  bien  sûr,  le  gibier  est  le  gibier  et  je 

devrais  faire  mon  métier.  Mais,  pour  une  autre  fois _ ’’^  The  noble 

stag  remains  on  the  farm  to  assume  an  oxen’s  yoke.  But  after  being 
beaten  and  brutalized  by  the  parents,  he  returns  to  the  life  of  the  for¬ 
est.  Pataud,  unable  to  prevent  his  death,  and  sickened  by  his  trade,  be¬ 
comes  a  watch-dog:  “Je  ne  veux  plus  entendre  parler  de  la  chasse.  C’est 
fini.”  His  remorse,  so  simple  and  evident,  is  far  more  telling  than  wordy 
self-accusations  and  confessions.  Although  one’s  guilt  be  only  circum¬ 
stantial,  it  should  be  redeemed  by  self-awareness  if  not  by  change.  Pas¬ 
sions  must  be  curbed,  for,  as  the  pig  declares:  “  .  .  .  s’il  ne  fallait  écouter 
que  son  appétit,  on  aurait  bientôt  dévoré  ses  meilleurs  amis.”* 

The  taie  of  the  Le  Mauvais  Jars  is  a  variation  on  the  same  theme.  Its 
protagonists  are  the  Bad  Gander  and  the  Clever  Jack-ass.  The  former 
is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  a  bully,  a  kill-joy  and  vexatious  husband. 
His  choleric  outbursts  are  borne  patiently  by  Mother  Goose  whose  con¬ 
jugal  reply,  “Mais  voyons,  mon  amil,”  never  varies.  The  Jack-ass,  a  trag¬ 
ic-comic  character,  endures  the  gander’s  mockery  and,  like  a  true  clown, 
joins  in  the  merriment.  When  the  gander  confiscates  the  girls’  ball,  he 
consoles  them  by  allowing,  nay,  by  urging  them  to  stroke  his  long  ears. 
Compulsive  about  exhibiting  the  objects  of  his  ridicule,  he  invites  in¬ 
jurious  comments.  The  girls  oblige  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  bemoans 
the  injustice  of  his  fate;  Delphine  and  Marinette  are  not  convinced,  for 
his  bêtise  is  proverbial  and  they  cannot  believe  that  things  might  be 
otherwise.  Here  is  the  turning  point  of  the  fable:  “II  comprit  qu’il  ne 
réussirait  pas  à  les  convaincre  de  l’injustice  dont  il  était  victime.  Elles 
ne  le  croiraient  jamais  sans  preuves.”®  The  remainder  of  the  fable  tells 
the  donkey’s  vengeance.  The  gander  is  punished  and  our  author  con¬ 
cludes  his  tale  in  a  spirit  of  ironic  justice:  “Aussi  n’est-il  plus  question, 
depuis  ce  jour-là,  de  la  bêtise  de  l’âne;  et  l’on  dit,  au  contraire,  d’un 
homme  à  qui  on  veut  faire  compliment  de  son  intelligence  qu’il  est  fin 
comme  un  âne”  (p.  140). 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  everyone,  men  and  beasts,  act 
according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  society.  To  transgress  openly  their 
limits  is  to  court  disaster:  witness  le  petit  coq  noir  who  lives  on  the 

3  Marcel  Aymé,  Derniers  Contes  du  chat  perché  (Paris,  1958),  p.  80. 

4  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché,  “La  Buse  et  le  cochon,"  p.  156. 

0  Ibid.,  “Le  Mauvais  Jars."  p.  132. 
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assumption  that  to  be  eaten  by  one's  master  is  a  “règle  sans  exception.” 
Seduced  by  Reynard’s  call  to  live  freely  and  encouraged  by  the  children 
to  become  the  leader  of  his  race,  he  is  soon  killed  by  the  fox  and  eaten 
by  the  parents.  Worst  of  all,  the  girls  are  scolded  for  meddling,  and 
they  now  realize  that  “le  mensonge  et  la  désobéissance  sont  d’affreux 
péchés.”**  Thus,  Aymé  derides  empty  precepts  by  contrasting  them  with 
a  reality  that  operates  under  its  own  laws.  There  is  a  lag  between  the 
logic  of  life  and  the  logic  of  justice.  Indeed,  the  punisliment  does  not 
always  fit  the  crime,  and  sometimes,  one  is  chastized  regardless  of  what 
one  has  done.  Cognizant  of  this  fact,  the  girls  soon  learn  to  defend 
themselves  by  assuming  a  rôle,  and  the  resulting  contrast  between  pre¬ 
tense  and  reality  creates  comic  effects.  As  the  wolf  stares  at  them  through 
the  window,  Marinette  laughs  at  his  pointed  ears.  But  Delphine  knows 
better.  Clasping  her  sister’s  hand  she  declares;  “C’est  le  loup.  Le  loup? 
dit  Marinette,  alors  on  a  peur?  Bien  sûr,  on  a  peur.”** 

Despite  these  oscillations  between  sincerity  and  irony,  Aymé  takes 
great  care  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  true  feelings  of  any  given  char¬ 
acter  at  any  given  time.  Even  the  wolf  enjoys  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
contrition  until  the  confession  of  his  evil  deeds  turns  into  torment  when 
he  is  overcome  by  “le  souvenir  d’une  gamine  potelée  et  fondant  sous  la 
dent”  (p.  14).  The  insertion  of  colloquial  expressions  in  the  dialogue 
furthers  the  dramatic  development  of  his  character.  Thus,  the  girls  pro¬ 
pose  to  jouer  au  loup  and  as  he  participates  in  the  game  of  being  him¬ 
self  he  quite  naturally  becomes  himself  and  devours  them.  However,  in 
contrast  to  Thurber,  whose  fables  and  morals  are  often  derived  from  a 
commonplace  (e.g.,  “Early  to  rise  and  early  to  bed  makes  a  male  healthy 
and  wealthy  and  dead.”)  Aymé  rarely  subordinates  his  intrigue  to  the 
dramatic  possibilities  offered  by  a  reinterpretation  of  a  proverbial  say¬ 
ing.  Puns  and  jests  have  their  place,  but  action  is  prior  to  style. 

In  order  to  be  fabulistic,  this  action  must  be  both  human  and  ani¬ 
mal,  that  is  to  say,  the  successful  fabulist  should  understand  man  and 
beast,  capture  the  essences  of  each  and  then  invest  the  animal  with  those 
human  qualities  that  best  stress  its  respective  folkloristic  character.  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  grant  the  human  protagonists  a  clear  insight 
into  animal  psychology.  Aymé  is  a  master  at  creating  a  natural  inter¬ 
play  between  the  children  and  the  denizens  of  the  barnyard  and  sur¬ 
rounding  fields.  Their  conversations  are  spontaneous,  their  dialogues 
dramatic.  Narration  alternates  pleasingly  with  direct  discourse  which 
enlivens  the  intrigue  and  serves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  parodying 

6  Ibid.,  ‘‘Le  Petit  Coq  noir,”  p.  13. 

1  Ibid.,  ‘‘Le  Loup,”  p.  10. 
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braggarts  and  pedants.  In  this  respect,  he  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
tradition  of  French  writers  that  begins  with  the  anonymous  authors  of 
Le  Roman  de  Renart  and  has  as  its  most  illustrious  member  the  im¬ 
mortal  La  Fontaine.  Surely  his  Fables  must  have  been  Aymé’s  livre  de 
chevet,  for  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché  are  pervaded  by  a  similar  spirit 
of  classical  restraint  and  mediaeval  realism.  And  above  all,  Aymé,  like 
La  Fontaine,  is  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  and  animal  kingdoms. 
The  story  entitled  La  Patte  du  chat  is  excellent  proof  of  his  talent  to 
distill  the  quintessence  of  cat.  The  intrigue  is  simple:  Alphonse,  the 
feline,  tries  to  save  the  girls  from  being  punished  for  having  broken 
an  old  and  valued  piece  of  china.  They  are  to  pay  a  call  to  Aunt  Mé¬ 
lina,  a  fearsome  hag,  and  in  order  to  stave  off  the  dreadful  visit,  he 
causes  rain  by  washing  his  face.  The  angry  parents  put  him  into  a 
weighted  sack  and  are  about  to  drown  the  self-sacrificial  cat,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  perishing  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.  Heartbroken,  Delphine 
and  Marinette  seek  counsel  from  the  duck:  “C’était  un  canard  avisé  et 
qui  avait  beaucoup  de  sérieux.  Pour  mieux  réfléchir,  il  cacha  sa  tête 
sous  son  aile.  J’ai  beau  me  creuser  la  cervelle,  dit-il  enfin,  je  ne  vois 
pas  le  moyen  de  décider  Alphonse  de  sortir  de  son  sac.’’®  The  melo¬ 
drama  ends  with  a  delightful  scene  in  which  the  cat  assumes  the  thau¬ 
maturgie  rôle  of  a  pagan  rainmaker:  “Le  soir  même  de  ce  même  jour— 
le  plus  chaud  qu’on  eût  jamais  vu— Delphine  et  Marinette,  les  parents 
et  toutes  les  bêtes  de  la  ferme  formèrent  un  grand  cercle  dans  la  cour. 
Au  milieu  du  cercle,  Alphonse  était  assis  sur  un  tabouret.  Sans  se  pres¬ 
ser,  il  fit  d’abord  sa  toilette  et,  le  moment  venu,  passa  plus  de  cinquante 
fois  sa  patte  derrière  l’oreille.  Le  lendemain  matin,  après  vingt-cinq 
jours  de  sécheresse,  il  tombait  une  bonne  pluie,  rafraîchissant  bêtes  et 
gens”  (p.  40). 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Aymé  as  well  as  to  poetry,  to  classify  him  as 
a  poetic  prose-writer.  His  Confort  intellectuel  is  a  traditional  bourgeois 
attack  against  Baudelaire  in  particular,  and,  in  general,  against  all  forms 
of  symbolist  prose  and  poetry,  “celle  qui  consiste  à  dire  des  choses 
fausses  ou  à  ne  rien  dire.”®  Whether  or  not  this  refusal  or  incompre¬ 
hension  is  the  negative  side  of  his  talent  is  debatable.  Yet  poetic  he  is, 
at  times,  not  in  terms  of  metaphor,  concept  or  rhythm,  but  in  terms  of 
his  dramatic  situations.  They  should  not  be  simply  subsumed  under  the 
heading  of  “realistic  fantasy”  and  any  difficulty  we  may  encounter  in 
defining  this  poetic  feeling  should  not  deny  its  residual  presence.  His 
poetry  is  an  integral  part  of  his  composition;  perhaps  it  is  the  fabular 

8  Autres  Contes  du  chat  perché  (Paris,  1950),  p.  29. 

9  Le  Confort  intellectuel,  p.  14. 
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spirit  itself.  Despite  his  prejudices  against  those  who  do  not  write  “clear¬ 
ly,”  Aymé  may  well  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  surrealists  than  is 
good  for  his  own  confort.  His  revolt  against,  and  transcendance  of,  the 
sociological  norms  of  perception  and  behavior,  suggest  surrealistic  in¬ 
fluences.  Above  all,  Aymé  the  fabulist  rejects  utilitarianism  and  in  this 
respect  Jules  Monnerot’s  definition  of  poetry  is  à  propos:  “Il  y  a  poésie 
quand  l’affectivité  charge  une  manifestation  humaine  d’un  sens  qui  ne 
se  laisse  pas  ramener  sans  résidu  à  la  notion  vulgaire  de  l’utile.  L’effi¬ 
cace  poétique  est  autre  que  l’efficience  d’une  modification  du  monde 
préméditée  et  exécutée  selon  le  principe  de  réalité,  les  normes  de  l’en¬ 
tendement.”^®  The  fable  of  Le  Paon  furnishes  a  splendid  illustration 
of  this  principle.  The  girls  undergo  a  crise  de  vanité  which  affects  every¬ 
one,  especially  the  pig.  Envious  of  the  peacock,  he  wants  to  lose  weight 
and,  above  all,  acquire  a  tuft  and  feathers  to  make  a  wheel.  All  suc¬ 
cumb  to  discouragement  except  the  dandy  whose  perseverance  illicits 
ridicule  and  much  headwagging.  Yet,  at  the  end,  when  hope  seems  gone, 
a  rainbow  converges  on  the  pig’s  tail  who  mistakes  it  for  plumage.  De¬ 
sire  for  beauty,  a  forgivable  folly,  is  rewarded,  and  dreams  turn  to  real¬ 
ity:  “Derrière  lui,  l’arc-en-ciel  fondit  tout  d’un  coup  et  se  déposa  sur 
sa  peau  en  couleurs  si  tendres,  et  si  vives  aussi,  que  les  plumes  du  paon, 
à  côté,  eussent  été  comme  une  grisaille.”^^  The  taie  of  La  Buse  et  le 
cochon  has  a  similar  ending.  Through  the  intervention  of  his  friends, 
the  pig  escapes  the  butcher’s  knife  by  flying  away  with  the  wings  of 
the  buzzard  who  has  been  stripped  of  his  pinions  (base  signifying  also 
blockhead).  Gracefully,  he  cruises  above  the  yard,  shouting  to  the  as¬ 
tonished  parents:  ‘J’aime  mieux  quitter  la  maison  que  d’y  finir  au  saloir. 
Adieu,  et  apprenez  à  être  moins  cruels.”^^  This,  too,  is  poetry. 

The  fables  entitled  Le  Problème,  Les  Boîtes  de  peinture,  and  Les 
Eléphants  have  metaphysical  implications.  The  first  one  illustrates  prag¬ 
matism.  The  girls,  unable  to  do  their  homework,  seek  help  from  their 
friends  to  solve  their  problem:  “Les  bois  de  la  commune  ont  une  étendue 
de  seize  hectares.  Sachant  qu’un  are  est  planté  de  trois  chênes,  de  deux 
hêtres  et  d’un  bouleau,  combien  les  bois  de  la  commune  contiennent-ils 
d’arbres  de  chaque  espèce?”^^  La  petite  poule  blanche  resolves  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  proposing  that  they  count  the  number  of  beeches,  oaks,  etc. 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  village.  In  so  doing,  the  group  meets 
a  wild  boar  who  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  pig.  It  is  worthwhile  to 

10  Jules  Monnerot,  La  Poésie  moderne  et  le  sacré  (Paris,  1945),  pp.  15,  16. 

11  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché,  “Le  Paon,”  p.  201. 

12  Ibid.,  “La  Buse  et  le  cochon,"  p.  160. 

13  Derniers  Contes  du  chat  perché,  “Le  Problème,”  p.  40. 
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quote  him:  “Que  cet  animal  est  donc  laid.  Je  n’arrive  pas  à  m’y  habi¬ 
tuer.  Cette  peau  rose  est  d’un  effet  vraiment  écœurant.  Mais  n’en  par¬ 
lons  plus.  Je  vous  disais  donc  qu’à  vivre  la  nuit  je  suis  resté  ignorant 
de  bien  des  choses.  Qu’est-ce  qu’une  maîtresse  d’école  par  exemple.  Et 
qu’est-ce  qu’un  problème?’’  (p.  46)  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  scholarly 
endeavors  are  divested  of  meaning  and  assume  an  air  of  absurdity  when 
confronted  with  the  pleasures  of  l’école  buissonière.  In  the  final  scene 
the  school  mistress  tries  to  explain  to  the  animals  that  the  assigned 
problem  does  not  correspond  to  anything  real.  Angrily  they  retort  that 
the  terms  of  a  problem  must  be  related  to  reality  if  the  problem  is  to 
have  any  value. 

Common  sense,  however,  should  not  impair  the  powers  of  fancy  and 
imagination.  When  the  children  paint  a  donkey  and  grant  him  but 
two  legs,  he  actually  turns  into  a  biped.  Art  becomes  constitutive  of 
reality.  At  times,  Aymé  favors  philosophical  idealism  and  questions  the 
realness  of  the  exterior  world.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whimsical 
tales  Les  Eléphants.  Wanting  to  play  “Noah’s  Ark,”  the  girls  herd  their 
friends  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cow  stares  at  a  pitcher  of  milk  and 
slice  of  cheese,  murmuring  all  the  while  to  herself:  “Je  comprends,  main¬ 
tenant,  je  comprends. La  petite  poule  blanche  wants  to  join  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  is  de  trop  unless  she  change  into  an  elephant.  The  hen 
concentrates  and  ipso  facto  assumes  the  shape  of  a  stately  pachyderm. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  she  refuses  to  become  her  former  self. 
The  parents  arrive  and,  puzzled  by  the  shaking  walls,  finally  open  the 
door  to  the  kitchen  which,  lo  and  behold,  is  empty  save  for  a  small 
white  chicken.  There  is  no  explanation  and  Delphine  and  Marinette 
themselves  begin  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis.  Is  it  a  fic¬ 
tion  of  childish  fancy,  or  could  it  be  that  games  and  fables  need  neither 
proof  nor  justification? 

In  only  one  fable.  Les  Cygnes,  do  the  parents  enter  the  domain  of 
the  fabulous  and  le  merveilleux,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Aymé  that 
this  adult  vision  should  be  clouded  with  tears.  Marinette  and  Delphine 
stray  from  the  beaten  path  and  join  other  creatures  in  search  of  the 
rendez-vous  des  enfants  perdus.  The  meeting  is  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  swans  who  refuse  to  let  the  children  return  home.  But  an  old 
swan  intercedes  in  their  favor  and  leads  them  back  to  the  farm.  At  that 
moment  the  parents  appear  and  witness  the  following  scene: 

Le  vieux  cygne  s  écarta  de  la  haie,  puis,  rassemblant  ses  dernières  forces, 
s'élança  en  courant  vers  le  milieu  des  champs.  .  .  .  Alors,  il  se  mit  à 

14  Les  contes  du  chat  perché,  "L’Eléphant,”  p..  105. 
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chanter,  comme  font  les  cygnes  quand  ils  vont  mourir.  Et  son  chant 
était  si  beau  qu’à  l’entendre,  les  larmes  venaient  dans  les  yeux.  Sur  la 
route,  les  parents  s’étaient  donné  la  main  et,  sans  prendre  garde  qu’il 
tournaient  le  dos  à  la  maison,  s’en  allaient  à  travers  les  champs  à  la 
recontre  de  la  voix.  Longtemps  après  que  le  cygne  eut  cessé  de  chanter, 
ils  marchaient  encore  dans  la  rosée  et  ne  pensaient  pas  à  rentrer. 

Dans  la  cuisine,  Delphme  et  Marinette  cousaient  sous  la  lampe.  Le 
couvert  était  mis  et  le  feu  allumé.  En  entrant,  les  parents  dirent  bon¬ 
jour  d’une  petite  voix  qu’elles  ne  reconnaissaient  pas.  Ils  avaient  les 
yeux  humides  et,  ce  qui  ne  leur  était  jamais  arrivé,  n’en  finissaient  pas 
de  regarder  au  plafond. 

—Quel  dommage,  dirent-ils  aux  petites.  Quel  dommage  que  vous 
n’ayez  pas  traversé  la  route  tout  à  l’heure.  Un  cygne  a  chanté  sur  les 
prés.^^ 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  sad.  The  tragedy,  Aymé  tells  us  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  is  not  that  we  must  die,  but  that  we  are  like  the  parents, 
often  heartless,  yet  unable  to  maintain  our  composure  and  indifference 
when  we  hear  the  song  of  a  dying  swan.  The  tears  they  shed  are  tears 
of  remorse  for  not  having  lived  the  life  of  jxjetry  and  friendship.  Un¬ 
willing  to  tell  their  children  the  truth,  they  conceal  it  behind  an  im¬ 
personal  statement;  “Un  cygne  a  chanté  sur  les  prés.”  Only  once  are 
the  parents  freed  from  their  own  guilt  and  pomposity,  and  this  against 
their  will  when  la  panthère  aux  yeux  d’or  forces  them  to  become  play¬ 
ful:  “Depuis  qu’elle  s’était  installée  au  foyer,  la  vie  avait  changé  et  per¬ 
sonne  ne  s’en  plaignait.  Sans  parler  du  vieux  cheval  qui  ne  s’était  jamais 
vu  à  pareille  fête,  chacun  se  sentait  plus  heureux.  Les  bêtes  vivaient  en 
sécurité  et  les  gens  ne  traînaient  plus  comme  autrefois  le  remords  de 
les  manger.  Les  parents  avaient  perdu  l’habitude  de  crier  et  de  me¬ 
nacer,  et  le  travail  était  devenu  pour  tout  le  monde  un  plaisir.”^®  Fleet- 
ingly,  Aymé  suggests  the  age  of  innocence,  the  golden  age  so  dear  to 
Supervielle.  But  whereas  the  latter’s  wit  and  humour  are  purely  poetic 
and  mythological,  our  fabulist’s  realistic  evocations  are  forever  threat¬ 
ened  by  his  own  laughter  and  disbelief.  Salvation  depends  on  a  com¬ 
plete  and  improbable  reversal  of  rôles;  “C’est  à  peine  si  Delphine  et 
Marinette  trouvaient  le  temps  d’apprendre  leurs  leçons  et  de  faire  leurs 
devoirs.  Venez  jouer,  disaient  les  parents.  Vous  ferez  vos  devoirs  une 
autre  fois”  (p.  173). 

It  is  regrettable  that  Aymé’s  style  does  not  always  match  the  excel- 

15  Autres  Contes  du  chat  perché,  "Les  Cygnes,”  pp.  55,  56. 

i«  Les  Contes  du  chat  perché,  "Le  Canard  et  la  Panthère,”  p.  172. 
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lence  of  his  fantasy  and  imagination.  His  prose,  dry  and  functional,  is 
not  marred  by  any  specific  flaw  or  “little  rift  within  the  flute,’’  but 
rather  by  a  dull  absence  of  ornament,  design  and  metaphor.  Admitted¬ 
ly,  Aymé’s  ideal  is  simplicity,  and  he  has  bitterly  attacked  misuse  of 
language:  “Quand  les  mots  se  mettent  à  enfler,  quand  leur  sens  devient 
ambigu,  incertain,  et  que  le  vocabulaire  se  charge  de  flou,  d’obscurité 
et  néant  péremptoire,  il  n’y  a  plus  de  recours  pour  l’esprit.’’  Yet,  as  we 
have  suggested,  this  refusal  of  pretentiousness  may  well  mask  his  weak¬ 
ness.  Wanting  to  be  natural,  he  tends  to  be  artless,  and  his  discourse 
lacks  the  diction,  tension  and  luster  of  great  prose.  In  art,  nature  is 
fashioned  of  art.  Had  he  been  as  exacting  towards  himself  as  towards 
others,  his  fables  might  already  be  a  part  of  France’s  literary  patrimony. 
To  be  sure,  Aymé,  the  fabulist,  holds  a  very  respectable  position  among 
the  representatives  of  the  genre  mineur,  of  the  fabular  spirit  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  die,  but  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  has  succeeded  in 
immortalizing  Delphine  and  Marinette  remains  the  subject  of  much 
doubt. 

University  of  California 

Santa  Barbara 


Death  and  Immortality  in  the  Works 
of  Marcel  Proust 


by  Raymond  T.  Riva 

P 

JL  ROUST’S  CONCEPT  OF  DEATH  IS,  as  one  might  expect,  four¬ 
dimensional.  That  is,  it  exists  within  time,  and  therefore  is  more  than 
“dying”  in  the  conventional  sense.  Death  is  more,  yet  far  less  than  the 
cessation  of  the  heartbeat  and  putrefaction  of  the  flesh,  and  is  final 
only  in  subjective,  personal  terms.  Proust  wrote,  in  November  1915,  to 
Madame  Scheikevitch;  “Ce  que  nous  sentons  existe  seul  pour  nous,  nous 
le  projetons  dans  le  passé,  dans  l’avenir,  sans  nous  laisser  arrêter  par 
les  barrières  fictives  de  la  mort.’’^  The  concept  of  death  as  a  fictitious 
barrier  is  of  course  not  clear.  But  let  us  see  what  Proust  has  written 
to  Marie  Nordlinger  concerning  Ruskin’s  death:  “Mais  quand  j’ai 
appris  la  mort  de  Ruskin,  j’ai  voulu  exprimer  à  vous,  plutôt  qu’à  tout 
autre,  ma  tristesse,  tristesse  saine,  d’ailleurs,  et  bien  pleine  de  consola¬ 
tions,  car  je  sais  combien  c’est  peu  que  la  mort  en  voyant  combien  vit 
avec  force  ce  mort...”^  This  hints  how  death’s  barriers  may  be  fic¬ 
titious,  or  non-permanent.  Man,  through  art,  manages  to  live  beyond 
his  own  death:  not  physically,  certainly,  but  in  the  minds  of  others.  Yet 
even  this  death  may  not  be  indefinitely  forestalled:  “Sans  doute  mes 
livres  eux  aussi,  comme  mon  être  de  chair,  finiraient  un  jour  par  mourir. 
Mais  il  faut  se  résigner  à  mourir.  .  .  .  La  durée  éternelle  n’est  pas  plus 
promise  aux  œuvres  qu’aux  hommes.”® 

We  shall  note  that  to  Proust  death  cannot  be  confined  to  any  given 
point  in  time— such  as  11:30  a.m.,  18  November  1922.  Not  only  is  it 
ultimately  a  non-conscious  as  opposed  to  a  conscious  process,  but  also 
it  takes  place  over  a  more  or  less  long  period  of  time.  Death,  real  death, 
rather  than  mere  cessation  of  the  heartbeat,  occurs  only  when  the  inter¬ 
mittences  du  cœur  have  finally  accomplished  their  task  and  destroyed 
all  residual  memory  of  the  individual.  One  feels  almost  that  a  Proust- 
ian  character  is  living  or  dead  solely  within  the  frame  of  Time. 

1  Marcel  Proust,  Correspondance  générale  (Paris,  1935),  V,  240. 

2  Marcel  Proust,  Lettres  à  une  amie,  ed.  Marie  (Nordlinger)  Riefstahl  (Manchester, 
1942),  S-9. 

3  Marcel  Proust,  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade  (Paris: 
Gallimard,  1954),  III,  1043  n.  Henceforth,  references  to  this  edition  will  be  inserted 
in  the  text 
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Although  death  seems  to  play  an  important  role  in  Proust’s  works, 
investigation  shows  that  only  in  A  la  recherche  does  it  present  any  real 
significance  to  the  totality  of  Proust’s  works.^  In  this  last  work  the  use 
of  death  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  often  seems  literally  to  permeate 
whole  episodes.  This  is  indeed  as  it  must  be,  for  no  mature  artist  can 
describe  life  completely,  as  did  Proust,  without  some  eventual  consid¬ 
eration  of  death.  Yet  here  certainly  we  see  Proust’s  extreme  absorption 
with  death: 

Ce  n’est  pas  par  hasard  que  la  mort  tient  une  aussi  grande  place  dans 
le  récit  du  narrateur,  où  il  y  a  au  moins  sept  morts,  dont  quatre  im¬ 
portantes,  auxquelles  de  nombreuses  pages  sont  consacrées:  mort  lente 
de  Swann,  mort  brutale  de  la  grand’ mère,  mort  de  Bergotte,  mort  d’Al- 
bertine  dans  le  souvenir  du  narrateur.  Au  fait,  et  en  dehors  de  la  mort 
des  personnages,  on  pourrait  dire  que  la  mort  est  au  centre  du  récit 
tout  e?itier:  mort  des  souvenirs,  mort  des  sentiments,  mort  des  espoirs, 
mort  des  sociétés;  tout  ce  qui  touche  aux  êtres  humains  évolue  vers  la 
mort.  .  .  .  L’œuvre  que  le  narrateur  va  entreprendre,  en  revanche,  réa¬ 
lisera  l’unité  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort,  ces  deux  termes  contradictoires  et 
inséparables  de  son  expérience,  pressentis  depuis  longtemps . . .  ® 

Normal,  physical  death  is  described  in  great  detail  in  A  la  recherche, 
yet  it  is  accompanied  by  aspects  of  a  more  real  death:  just  as  real  death 
cannot  reign  until  memory  fades,  it  may  begin  to  triumph  long  before 
the  moribund  individual’s  physical  death. 

This  is  the  case  with  Marcel’s  grandmother,  whose  illness  is  described 
in  great  detail,  and  whose  impending  death  completely  permeates  a 
whole  portion  of  the  novel.  Immediately  preceding  that  section  of  Le 
Côté  de  Guermantes  in  which  the  grandmother’s  death  is  considered, 
Proust  inserts  a  paragraph  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  death;  “Nous  disons 
bien  que  l’heure  de  la  mort  est  incertaine,  mais  quand  nous  disons  cela, 
nous  nous  représentons  cette  heure  comme  située  dans  un  espace  vague 
et  lointain,  nous  ne  pensons  pas  qu’elle  ait  un  rapport  quelconque  avec 
la  journée  déjà  commencée  et  puisse  signifier  que  la  mort  .  .  .  pourra 
se  produire  dans  cet  après-midi  même,  si  peu  incertain,  cet  après-midi 
où  l’emploi  de  toutes  les  heures  est  réglé  d’avance’’  (II,  314).  The  grand¬ 
mother’s  illness  and  impending  death  are  present  constantly  in  the 

4  The  impending  death  of  the  main  character  in  “La  Mort  de  Baldassare  Silvande” 
(Les  Plaisirs  et  les  jours,  17-48)  is  not  particularly  important  to  the  trend  of  Proust’s 
thought.  The  one  significant  consideration  of  death  outside  of  A  la  recherche  is 
discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

5  Germaine  Brée,  Du  temps  perdu  au  temps  retrouvé  (Paris,  1950),  54-55. 
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thoughts  of  Marcel  and  his  family,  yet  each  has  learned  to  live  with 
this  dreadful  thought  by  driving  it  from  his  conscious  mind.  But  Death 
has  not  forgotten,  and  it  continues  its  inexorable  advance.  During  the 
grandmother’s  final  illness  none  of  the  family  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
to  himself  what  he  cannot  deny,  that  she  is  seriously  ill  (II,  320-321). 
All  during  the  final  agonie  we  see  the  family  unwilling  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  Yet  since  she  is  so  much  in  the  memory  of  her  family,  and 
will  continue  so  to  live  for  some  time,  the  grandmother’s  death  is  really 
only  that  of  the  corporeal  body.  For  in  death  she  seems  to  have  tran¬ 
scended  time:  “La  vie  en  se  retirant  venait  d’emporter  les  désillusions 
de  la  vie.  Un  sourire  semblait  posé  sur  les  lèvres  de  ma  grand’mère.  Sur 
ce  lit  funèbre,  la  mort,  comme  le  sculpteur  du  moyen  âge,  l’avait  couchée 
sous  l’apparence  d’une  jeune  fille’’  (II,  345).  No  longer  need  Marcel 
think  of  her  as  ill.  Already  she  has  become  young  again,  the  person 
whom  the  family  remembered,  or  rather,  an  idealization  thereof.  Thus 
has  she  gained  in  death. 

Proust  also  evidences  a  rather  lugubrious  sense  of  humor  in  using 
death  as  a  means  of  satirizing  society.  Both  the  Duke  of  Guermantes 
and  Madame  Verdurin  refuse  to  accept  the  news  of  death  (III,  228)  or 
impending  death  (II,  588)  of  a  relative  or  of  a  “fidèle,’’  so  as  not  to 
have  their  plans  for  the  evening  spoiled.  Far  more  penetrating  in  its 
satire,  however,  is  the  tragi-comic  episode  of  Swann’s  announcement 
that  he  cannot  accompany  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  Italy  ten  months 
hence,  for  he  shall  have  been  long  since  dead.  The  Duchess,  who  had 
extended  the  invitation,  exclaims:  "En  dix  mois  on  a  le  temps  de  se 
soigner ...”  (II,  595).  To  the  news  that  he  should  be  dead,  she  replies: 
“Vous  voulez  plaisanter?”  (II,  595).  His  two  dear  aristocratic  friends  will 
not  even  accept  the  thought  that  he  might  soon  die,  and  moreover,  are 
far  more  impatient  with  him  for  making  them  late  for  a  dinner  engage¬ 
ment  than  saddened  at  the  prospect  of  his  future,  yet  certain  death.  The 
Duke’s  parting  remark,  bellowed  at  Swann  from  across  the  courtyard, 
is  a  classic  of  irony,  selfishness  and  incomprehension:  “—Et  puis  vous, 
ne  vous  laissez  pas  frapper  par  ces  bêtises  des  médecins,  que  diable!  Ce 
sont  des  ânes.  Vous  vous  portez  comme  le  Pont-Neuf.  Vous  nous  en¬ 
terrerez  tous!”  (II,  597).  Thus  we  are  shown  exactly  how  little  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  thinks  of  others,  and  how  selfishly  of  itself.  Even  the  prospec¬ 
tive  death  of  a  close  friend  cannot  dampen  its  spirits.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  are  shown  truly  to  be  members  of  a  self-styled  superior  race, 
caring  only  for  itself. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  physical  death  only.  After  physical  death, 
what?  The  body,  certainly,  is  no  longer  alive.  But  to  Proust  this  is  as 
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yet  not  really  death,  for  so  long  as  a  person  is  remembered,  he  cannot 
be  dead;  hence,  not  until  the  intermittences  du  cœur  have  completed 
their  task  (that  of  producing  complete  oblivion)  may  the  person  really  be 
considered  as  dead.  Even  after  the  narrator's  grandmother  has  died, 
Marcel  cannot  think  of  her  as  dead:  she  still  exists  in  him.  During  his 
second  stay  at  Balbec,  he  feels  her  almost  physical  presence  within  him¬ 
self:  as  he  stoops  to  unbutton  his  shoe  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he 
remembers  the  action  of  his  grandmother  doing  the  same  thing  for  him 
previously  and  is  completely  overcome  with  emotion:  “Je  venais  d’aper¬ 
cevoir,  dans  ma  mémoire,  penché  sur  ma  fatigue,  le  visage  tendre,  pré¬ 
occupé  et  déçu  de  ma  grand’mère,  telle  qu’elle  avait  été  ce  premier  soir 
d’arrivée ...”  (II,  756).  It  is  only  the  inadvertent  comparison  of  the 
real  state  of  non-existence  of  his  grandmother,  with  his  own  memory  of 
her,  which  convinces  the  boy  that  she  really  is  dead:  “  ...  je  venais 
d’apprendre  qu’elle  était  morte”  (II,  756).  Yet  even  though  he  is  aware 
of  this,  he  still  cannot  justify  this  knowledge  with  his  memories  of  her: 
"...  je  savais  pourtant  qu’elle  existait  encore,  mais  d’une  vie  diminuée, 
aussi  pâle  que  celle  du  souvenir ...”  (II,  760).  He  dreams  that  he  has 
been  remiss  in  his  duty  to  his  grandmother,  having  neglected  to  write 
her  since  her  death.  “Que  devait-elle  penser  de  moi?  ‘Mon  Dieu,  me 
disais-je,  comme  elle  doit  être  malheureuse  dans  cette  petite  chambre 
qu’on  a  louée  pour  elle,  aussi  petite  que  pour  une  ancienne  domestique, 
où  elle  est  toute  seule  avec  la  garde  qu’on  a  placée  pour  la  soigner  et  où 
elle  ne  peut  bouger,  car  elle  est  toujours  un  peu  paralysée  et  n’a  pas 
voulu  une  seule  fois  se  lever!  Elle  doit  croire  que  je  l’oublie  depuis 
qu’elle  est  morte  . . .  ’  ”  (II,  760-761).  Marcel  then  dreams  that  his  father 
tells  him  not  to  go  see  her;  she  has  become  very  weak.  In  addition,  his 
father  cannot  quite  recall  the  name  of  the  street  where  she  is  now  re¬ 
siding.  In  response  to  the  boy’s  question  as  to  whether  his  grandmother 
still  exists,  the  father  answers,  smiling  sadly:  “Oh!  bien  peu,  tu  sais, 
bien  peu”  (II,  762).  In  this  way  does  Marcel  realize  that  his  grandmother 
is  indeed  physically  dead,  and  that  moreover,  he  has  begun  to  forget 
her.  Now  the  final  process  of  oblivion  may  begin,  and  the  grandmother 
may  die. 

Proust  sums  up  his  theory  concerning  oblivion  this  way:  “  .  .  .  aux 
troubles  de  la  mémoire  sont  liées  les  intermittences  du  cœur”  (II,  756). 
At  the  news  of  Albertine’s  death  Marcel  exclaims:  “Pour  que  la  mort 
d’Albertine  eût  pu  supprimer  mes  souffrances,  il  eût  fallu  que  le  choc 
l’eût  tuée  non  seulement  en  Touraine,  mais  en  moi.  Jamais  elle  n’y 
avait  été  plus  vivante”  (III,  478).  Although  her  body  was  lifeless,  the 
succession  of  states  of  being  which  had  been  Albertine  still  exists  in 
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Marcel:  thus  she  cannot  yet  die.  But  she  will  most  certainly  die,  in 
time.  The  force  of  oblivion  will  eventually  make  itself  felt,  and  with 
it  will  come  the  complete  dissolution  of  Albertine:  “  .  .  .  j’aurais  vrai¬ 
ment  bien  pu  deviner  plus  tôt  qu’un  jour  je  n’aimerais  plus  Albertine” 
(III,  557). 

When  Marcel  finally  does  experience  the  feeling  of  no  longer  loving 
her,  he  is  able  to  consider  Albertine  as  really  dead.  He  notices  that  she 
has  become  only  a  pale  memory,  but  that  this  no  longer  causes  him 
any  pain:  “L’être  nouveau  qui  supporterait  aisément  de  vivre  sans 
Albertine  avait  fait  son  apparition  en  moi,  puisque  j’avais  pu  parler 
d’elle  .  .  .  sans  souffrance  profonde”  (III,  594).  Albertine  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten. 

But  this  oblivion  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  intermittences  du  cœur. 
The  other,  equally  important  aspect,  is  change.  One  is  not  today  the 
person  he  was  last  year:  for  Marcel  to  love  Albertine,  were  she  to  re¬ 
turn  to  life,  he  would  have  to  be  the  person  he  had  been  previously. 
A  trick  of  his  senses  forces  this  upon  his  attention.  While  in  Venice  he 
receives  a  telegram  from  Albertine,  whom  he  thought  dead!  “  ‘Mon 
ami,  vous  me  croyez  morte,  pardonnez-moi,  je  suis  très  vivante,  je  vou¬ 
drais  vous  voir,  vous  parler  mariage,  quand  revenez-vous?  Tendrement. 
Albertine’  ”  (III,  641).  Yet  instead  of  joy  at  the  news  of  her  being  still 
alive,  Marcel  feels  none  whatsoever:  “  ...  la  nouvelle  qu’elle  était  vi¬ 
vante  ne  me  causa  pas  la  joie  que  j’aurais  cru.  Albertine  n’avait  été 
pour  moi  qu’un  faisceau  de  pensées,  elle  avait  survécu  à  sa  mort  maté¬ 
rielle  tant  que  ces  pensées  vivaient  en  moi;  en  revanche,  maintenant 
que  ces  pensées  étaient  mortes,  Albertine  ne  ressuscitait  nullement  pour 
moi  avec  son  corps”  (III,  641-642).  Marcel  has  undergone  the  second  as¬ 
pect  of  the  intermittences  du  cœur,  personal  change.  “Cela  bouleverse 
parce  que  cela  veut  dire:  l’homme  que  j'étais,  le  jeune  homme  blond 
n’existe  plus,  je  suis  un  autre.  .  .  .  J’aurais  été  incapable  de  ressusciter 
Albertine  parce  que  je  l’étais  de  me  ressusciter  moi-même,  de  ressusciter 
mon  moi  d’alors”  (III,  642).  Proust  expresses  this  idea  even  more  force¬ 
fully  later  in  A  la  recherche.  The  memory  of  lové,  he  tells  us,  has  long 
since  softened  his  fear  of  death:  “Si  l’idée  de  la  mort  dans  ces  temps-là 
m’avait,  on  l’a  vu,  assombri  l’amour,  depuis  longtemps  déjà  le  souvenir 
de  l’amour  m’aidait  à  ne  pas  craindre  la  mort”  (III,  1037).  He  then  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  had  thought  more  of  Albertine  than  of  his  own  life.  Yet 
he  now  no  longer  loves  her,  for  he  is  no  longer  the  same  person  who 
had  loved  her.  “Ces  morts  successives,  si  redoutées  du  moi  qu’elles  de¬ 
vaient  anéantir,  si  indifférentes,  si  douces  une  fois  accomplies  et  quand 
celui  qui  les  craignait  n’était  plus  là  pour  les  sentir,  m’avaient  fait  de- 
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puis  quelque  temps  comprendre  combien  il  serait  peu  sage  de  m’efErayer 
de  la  mort”  (III,  1038).  Hence,  in  the  death  of  every  other  person  one 
may  mark  a  little  bit  of  his  own  change:  death  is  made  the  more  per¬ 
manent  both  by  one’s  own  forgetfulness  and  by  his  evolving  personality. 

Let  us  stop  to  consider  here  just  what  exactly  the  intermittences  du 
cœur  seem  to  have  been  for  Proust.  As  the  lapses  in  our  remembering 
of  a  person  gradually  become  more  and  more  frequent,  we  develop  the 
impression  that  we  have  totally  “forgotten”  him.  However,  usually  long 
after  this  process  has  taken  place,  something  occurs  which  brings  him 
to  mind  again,  vividly.  He  has  not  been  forgotten,  as  we  had  thought, 
but  our  impressions  of  him  have  merely  become  hazy  and  clouded  over. 
Thus  a  person  whom  we  loved  previously  is  seen  to  be  fading  from  our 
consciousness  more  slowly  than  we  would  have  thought,  if  inexorably. 
But  the  multiple  stages  of  personality  of  a  loved  person  must  all  be 
forgotten  before  oblivion  may  be  complete. 

In  a  letter  to  Madame  Scheikevitch,  dated  November,  1915,  Proust 
explained  at  length  his  ideas  with  respect  to  forgetting:  “Grande  fai¬ 
blesse  sans  doute  pour  un  être  de  ne  consister  qu’en  une  collection  de 
moments;  grande  force  aussi;  car  il  relève  de  la  mémoire,  et  la  mémoire 
d’un  certain  moment  n’est  pas  instruite  de  ce  qui  s’est  passé  depuis;  ce 
moment  qu’elle  a  enregistré  dure  encore  et  avec  lui  vit  l’être  qui  s’y 
profilait.  Emiettement  d’ailleurs  qui  ne  fait  pas  seulement  vivre  la  morte 
mais  la  multiplie.  Quand  j’étais  arrivé  à  supporter  le  chagrin  d’avoir 
perdu  une  de  ces  Albertine,  tout  était  à  recommencer  avec  une  autre, 
avec  cent  autres.”®  Continuing,  he  tells  that  even  the  seasons  remind 
him  of  Albertine,  and  that  for  him  completely  to  forget  her  he  must 
first  become  reacquainted  with  each  season,  “  .  .  .  comme  un  hémiplé¬ 
gique  qui  rapprend  à  lire.’”^  Yet  he  continues:  “Non  pas  que  je  n’ai¬ 
masse  plus  Albertine.  Mais  déjà  je  ne  l’aimais  plus  comme  dans  les 
derniers  temps  mais  comme  en  des  jours  plus  anciens  de  notre  amour. 
Avant  de  l’oublier  tout  à  fait,  il  me  faudrait  .  .  .  traverser  en  sens  in¬ 
verse  tous  les  sentiments  par  lesquels  j’avais  passé.  .  .  .  On  ne  peut  être 
fidèle  qu’à  ce  dont  on  se  souvient _ ”® 

This  process  is  completed  by  our  own  changing  personality,  so  that 
even  if  the  loved  person  were  to  be  restored  to  life  (or  to  us,  as  Alber¬ 
tine  seems  to  have  been  to  Marcel,  albeit  by  a  trick  of  the  senses),  we, 
changed,  could  not  love  him  as  before.  Thus  Marcel  could  not  have 
loved  either  Gilberte  or  Albertine  years  after  losing  them,  for  he  no 

8  Proust,  Correspondance  générale,  V,  238-239. 

7  Ibid.,  V,  239. 

8  Ibid.,  V,  240. 
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longer  was  the  same  person  who  had  loved  them;  nor  of  course  would 
they  remain  the  same  person  whom  he  had  loved.  Thus  we  see  that 
time,  in  the  guise  of  change,  is  the  motivating  force  behind  the  inter¬ 
mittences  du  cœur.  Not  only  does  time  cause  us  to  forget  people  to 
whom  we  have  been  very  close,  it  also  causes  both  persons  to  change 
to  the  point  that  neither  might  feel  about  the  other  as  they  once  had. 
Thus,  there  is  an  extension  of  life  inherent  in  the  destructive  frame¬ 
work  of  the  intermittences  du  cœur. 

We  have  seen  above  how  Proust  refuses  to  consider  physical  death  as 
real  death,  for  a  person  continues  to  live  in  the  memory  of  another’s 
consciousness.  Yet  there  is  a  surer  way  of  leaving  a  lasting  memory;  one 
may  leave  a  tangible  expression  of  himself.  “Ruskin  est  mort;  il  pouvait 
mourir.  Comme  les  insectes,  pour  que  leur  espèce  ne  disparaisse  pas  avec 
eux,  en  déposant  les  caractères  intacts  dans  des  petits  qui  leur  survi¬ 
vront,  il  avait  fait  sortir  de  son  cerveau  périssable  ses  idées  précieuses, 
pour  leur  donner  dans  ses  livres  une  demeure  non  pas  éternelle,  sans 
doute,  mais  dont  la  durée  sera  du  moins  plus  en  rapport  avec  les  ser¬ 
vices  qu’elles  pourront  rendre  à  l’humanité”  {Chroniques,  p.  148).  Thus, 
by  transferring  the  better  part  of  oneself,  one’s  thought,  to  others, 
through  the  medium  of  books  (or  any  art),  one  will  certainly  outlive 
his  own  physical  lifetime;  the  ultimate  life  being  contingent  on  the 
vigor  of  this  life  left  to  posterity  (that  is,  on  the  value  of  the  ideas). 

At  one  point  in  La  Prisonnière  Proust  lifts  the  veil  between  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  reader,  and  tells  us;  “Et  pourtant,  cher  Charles  Swann, 
que  j’ai  si  peu  connu  quand  j’étais  encore  si  jeune  et  vous  près  du  tom¬ 
beau,  c’est  déjà  parce  que  celui  que  vous  deviez  considérer  comme  un 
petit  imbécile  a  fait  de  vous  le  héros  d’un  de  ses  romans,  qu’on  recom¬ 
mence  à  parler  de  vous  et  que  peut-être  vous  vivrez”  (III,  200).  In  this 
instance  it  is  not  Swann’s  own  ideas  which  will  make  him  live,  but  the 
description  of  him  by  another.  One  may  counter  that  Swann  himself 
was  fictional.  Yet  would  not  Haas  and  Ephrussi  (the  major  models  for 
Swann)  be  all  but  forgotten  today  if  Proust’s  ideas  had  not  touched 
greatness? 

To  achieve  immortality,  however,  one  must  have  touched  not  only 
greatness,  but  true  art.  Thus  a  Greek  writer  who  lived  and  wrote  many 
centuries  ago  may  be  artistically  far  more  alive  than  a  hack  writer  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Just  as  depositing  one  s  ideas  in  others  is  a  way  to 
continue  living  after  death,  so  placing  these  ideas  in  a  truly  artistic 
creation  is  our  opportunity  for  immortality.  Bergotte’s  death  is  described 
in  almost  lugubrious  detail  (so  as  better  to  point  up  his  rebirth);  II 
était  mort.  Mort  à  jamais?  Qui  peut  le  dire?  Certes,  les  expériences 
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spirites  pas  plus  que  les  dogmes  religieux,  n’apportent  de  preuve  que 
l’âme  subsiste”  (III,  187).  But  then  Proust  points  out  one  tiny  detail, 
a  detail  which  negates  this  cynicism  and  disbelief,  one  which  another 
might  have  overlooked  completely:  “On  I’enterra,  mais  toute  la  nuit 
funèbre,  aux  vitrines  éclairées,  ses  livres,  disposés  trois  par  trois,  veil¬ 
laient  comme  des  anges  aux  ailes  éployées  et  semblaient,  pour  celui  qui 
n’était  plus,  le  symbole  de  sa  résurrection”  (III,  188).  Thus  Bergotte  the 
man  is  dead,  or  rather,  his  body  is  dead:  his  ideas  are  still  vigorous  and 
full  of  life.  And  their  vigor  will  transfer  itself  and  help  their  creator, 
Bergotte,  continue  to  live.  It  is  perhaps  even  somewhat  incorrect  for 
Proust  to  speak  of  a  resurrection,  for  the  vigor  of  his  ideas  has  never 
allowed  him  to  die,  even  for  a  moment.  Plis  physical  death  is  a  simple 
fact  which  will  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  strength  and  lon¬ 
gevity  of  his  artistic  life  to  come. 

In  Le  T emps  retrouvé  we  see  how  the  author’s  past  life  comprised  the 
material  for  his  own  literary  effort:  “Comme  la  graine,  je  pourrais  mou¬ 
rir  quand  la  plante  se  serait  développée,  et  je  me  trouvais  avoir  vécu 
pour  elle  sans  le  savoir,  sans  que  ma  vie  me  parût  devoir  entrer  jamais 
en  contact  avec  ces  livres  que  j’aurais  voulu  écrire  et  pour  lesquels, 
quand  je  me  mettais  autrefois  à  ma  table,  je  ne  trouvais  pas  de  sujet” 
(III,  899).  It  is  almost  as  though  Proust  felt  that  once  Bergotte’s  literary 
work  was  finished,  there  was  little  other  reason  for  him  to  continue 
“living”  in  the  conventional  sense. 

The  idea  that  man  may  continue  to  live  through  literature,  after  his 
own  physical  death,  is  of  course  not  unique  to  Proust.  Yet  so  well  has 
he  succeeded  in  incorporating  it  into  his  work  that  it  seems  to  be 
uniquely  his  own. 

For  Proust  there  are  really  two  aspects  of  death.  One  kind  of  death 
man  may  transcend  through  art  and  ought  not  be  feared.  Another  (the 
same  one  really,  it  merely  depends  upon  the  vantage  point  of  the  be¬ 
holder),  preventing  the  artist  from  accomplishing  his  creation,  there¬ 
fore  is  real  death,  or  at  least  its  beginning,  and  a  death  to  be  feared. 
As  soon  as  Proust  himself  suspected  that  death  would  interrupt  his  own 
work  we  find  him  in  A  la  recherche  uttering  an  agonized  cry:  “Or  c’était 
maintenant  qu’elle  m’était  depuis  peu  devenue  indifférente,  que  je  re¬ 
commençais  de  nouveau  à  la  craindre,  sous  une  autre  forme  il  est  vrai, 
non  pas  pour  moi,  mais  pour  mon  livre,  à  l’éclosion  duquel  était,  au 
moins  pendant  quelque  temps,  indispensable  cette  vie  que  tant  de  dan¬ 
gers  menaçaient”  (III,  1038). 

Proust  further  complicates  our  comprehension  of  his  view  of  death 
with  an  uncommon  perspective;  that  is,  in  describing  what  we  would 
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view  only  as  a  process  of  change:  “Car  je  comprenais  que  mourir  n’était 
pas  quelque  chose  de  nouveau,  mais  qu’au  contraire  depuis  mon  en¬ 
fance  j’étais  déjà  mort  bien  des  fois”  (III,  1037-1038).  This  constant 
change,  which  to  Proust  is  also  a  kind  of  death,  is  of  course  not  to  be 
feared  in  itself:  it  is  man’s  natural  evolution  towards  death,  and  has 
aided  Proust  in  accepting  ultimate  death  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 

Physical  death  is  certainly  of  little  consequence  to  Proust,  the  impor¬ 
tant  life  being  less  physical  than  psychic,  within  the  minds  of  men.  And 
accordingly,  it  is  psychic  death,  the  result  of  oblivion  (itself  the  result 
of  forgetfulness  and  personal  change),  which  is  absolute,  to  be  defeated 
only  through  the  psychic  immortality  granted  by  great  art.  Thus,  within 
this  frame  of  immortality  granted  by  art,  we  may  agree  with  Proust  that, 
indeed,  “.  .  .  la  mort  est  vraiment  une  maladie  dont  on  revient”  (II,  782). 

And  yet,  one  cannot  help  wondering  to  what  extent  this  philosophy 
was  of  consolation  to  him  personally,  and  actually.  Concerning  Proust’s 
meditation  questioning  if  he  should  be  spared  long  enough  to  finish  his 
work  (III,  1042),  Germaine  Brée  tells  us:  “Ce  passage  émouvant  et  juste¬ 
ment  célèbre  amorce,  dans  les  dernières  pages  du  Temps  Retrouvé  une 
méditation  sur  la  mort  où,  l’auteur  rejoignant  le  narrateur,  c’est  Proust 
même  qui  nous  parle.”®  How  very  interesting  to  wonder  how  much  of 
Proust’s  writing  concerning  death,  hitherto  an  abstract  if  fearful  phe¬ 
nomenon,  has  now  taken  on  the  stamp  of  agony,  and  agonie.  Suddenly 
the  dread  Angel  of  Death  has  appeared  at  his  doorstep.  Now  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  respite,  let  alone  escape.  We  can 
almost  feel  his  very  real  anguish,  as  Death  approaches  him,  wondering 
if  he  would,  as  he  hoped,  continue  to  live!  "...  Proust  mourant  veut 
rendre  sensible  une  présence  qui  s’impose  à  lui  au  moment  où  tout  le 
reste  disparaît,  présence  invisible  mais  aussi  forte  que  la  mort:  l’esprit.”^® 
The  essence  of  himself,  soon  to  be  forgotten  as  his  grandmother  had 
been  forgotten,  and  his  mother— as  oblivion  would  obliterate  memory- 
must  remain.  His  major  agony  must  then  have  been  this  question  of 
his  survival,  his  life  after  death,  the  subsistence  of  his  "esprit.”  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  of  death,  was  he  able  to  find  any  consolation  in 
his  philosophy?  This  is  a  question  which  most  probably  can  never  be 
answered.  One  can  only  hope  he  did,  for  his  esprit,  his  immortality 
is  secure.  Marcel  Proust  has  indeed  continued  to  live  after  his  physical 
death. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

9  Germaine  Brée,  “La  Conception  Proustienne  de  ‘l’esprit,’”  Cahiers  de  I  associa¬ 
tion  internationale  des  études  françaises,  XII,  199. 

10  Brée,  Cahiers,  XII,  200. 


Agnès  and  Angélique:  An  Attempt 
to  Settle  the  Relationship 


by  Alfred  Cismaru 

'  '  HE  RECENT  VOGUE  of  Marivaux’s  theater^  has  rendeied  more 

acute  the  comparative  lack  of  scholarship  available  on  the  eighteenth- 
century  playwright.  There  is  only  one  book  devoted  exclusively  to  Mari¬ 
vaux’s  plays,2  although  many  less  formal  studies  such  as  prefaces,^  arti¬ 
cles  and  parenthetical  observations  found  in  books  dealing  with  the 
theater  in  general,  or  with  the  eighteenth  century  in  general,  or  with 
the  novels  of  Marivaux  do  exist,  constituting  however,  a  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  too  often  fraught  with  generalities  and  unresolved  literary  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  such  problem  is  the  yet-to-be-established  relationship  between 
Agnès  of  L’Ecole  des  femmes  and  Angélique  of  Marivaux’s  L’Ecole  des 
mères.  While  the  over-all  influence  of  Molière’s  theater  on  the  theater 
of  Marivaux  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  Ph.D.  disser¬ 
tation,^  the  kinship  between  the  two  heroines  remains  to  be  settled.  A 
settlement  is  especially  important  because,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
below,  despite  opinions  currently  held,  Agnès  and  not  Angélique  is  the 
more  modern  heroine  of  the  two. 


To  be  sure,  there  is  general  agreement  among  scholars  that  without 
Molière’s  play  Marivaux  would  not  have  written  his.®  Particular  sim¬ 
ilarities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  specified.  They  are  pointed  out  be¬ 
low,  not  merely  to  show  that  Marivaux  was  indebted  to  L’Ecole  des 
femmes,  but  in  order  to  establish  the  background  on  which  the  unre¬ 
solved  relationship  between  Agnès  and  Angélique  can  be  settled. 

That  Marivaux  was  reminiscent  of  Molière’s  play  at  the  time  hé  wrote 


1  For  an  account  of  the  more  recent  reprises  of  Marivaux’s  plays  see  Marivaux’s 
Théâtre  complet,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1949),  p.  1526. 

2  Kenneth  N.  McKee’s  The  Theater  of  Marivaux  (New  York,  1958). 

3  In  particular  that  of  Marcel  Arland  in  the  edition  of  Marivaux’s  theater  cited 
above. 

4  Authored  by  the  undersigned  and  accepted  at  New  York  University  in  Tune 
1960. 

5  Statements  in  this  sense  have  been  advanced  from  phrase  to  sentence  length  by: 
F.  Brunetière  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  April  1,  1881,  p.  675;  G.  Larroumet  in 
Marivaux,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  (Paris,  1882),  p.  156;  M.  Arland  in  the  Pléiade  edi¬ 
tion  of  Marivaux’s  theater,  p.  XXXIII;  and  Kenneth  N.  McKee,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 
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L’Ecole  des  mères  is  shown  by  Frontin’s  assertion:  “Angélique  est  une 
Agnès  élevée  dans  la  plus  sévère  contrainte ...”  (Sc.  2).  From  a  general 
viewpoint  both  comedies  use  the  universal  theme  of  the  education  of  a 
young  girl  for  marriage.  Agnès  and  Angélique  are  brought  up  with  se¬ 
verity,  are  taught  virtues  and  the  utility  of  innocence.  The  educators 
have  definite  aims  in  mind,  a  precise  type  of  womanhood  to  which  their 
respective  pupil  is  expected  to  conform;  and  both  educators  are  fooled 
in  their  expectations,  in  their  hopes,  as  youth  wins  over  tyrannic  teach¬ 
ings. 

From  a  specific  standpoint  the  following  similarities  exist: 

1) .  1,  1  of  L’Ecole  des  fe^nmes  and  Sc.  6  of  L’Ecole  des  mères  (what 
Chrysalde  foresaw  in  the  case  of  Agnès,  namely  that  a  naive  woman  may 
be  more  prone  to  do  evil  than  a  clever  one,  has  been  crystallized  in  the 
case  of  Angélique  who  admits  feeling  certain  bad  emotions  which  she 
would  not  feel  had  she  been  brought  up  differently). 

2) .  Ilf,  2  of  Molière’s  play  and  Sc.  5  of  Marivaux’s  comedy  (Arnolphe’s 
maximes  de  mariage  are  echoed  by  Madame  Argante,  mother  of  An¬ 
gélique,  in  similar  instructions  she  gives  to  her  daughter  regarding  the 
duties  of  a  decent  wife.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  his  maximes 
de  mariage  Molière  was  inspired  by  Desmaretz’s  adaptation  of  Saint 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Marivaux  did  not  have  to  go  any  further,  al¬ 
though  he  might  have,  than  to  Molière,  especially  in  view  of  the  other 
resemblances  which  exist  between  the  two  plays). 

3) .  Ill,  4  of  L’Ecole  des  femmes  and  Scenes  6  and  18  of  L’Ecole  des 
mères  (Agnès’  letter  to  Horace  in  which  she  displays  her  knowledge  of 
the  bad  upbringing  she  had  received  contains  comments  found  in  An- 
gélique’s  speeches  in  the  scenes  mentioned,  for  like  Agnès,  Angélique 
affirms  that  she  is  ignorant;  and,  like  Agnès  again,  she  does  not  know 
if  it  is  proper  to  confess  her  love  to  the  man  of  her  choice). 

4) .  IV,  1  of  Molière’s  comedy  and  Sc.  18  of  L’Ecole  des  mères  (where 
one  may  note  Arnolphe’s  and  Madame  Argante’s  equal  preoccupation 
and  expression  of  such  preoccupation  with  the  education  given,  as  well 
as  their  disappointment  and  expression  thereof  in  seeing  it  fail). 

5) .  V,  4  of  L’Ecole  des  femmes  and  Sc.  18  of  Marivaux’s  play  (where¬ 
in  Arnolphe  and  Madame  Argante  express  with  like  eloquence  and  com¬ 
parable  vocabulary  the  grief  caused  by  the  discovery  that  their  respec¬ 
tive  pupil  managed  to  plot  secretly  despite  the  education  given  and  the 
watch  maintained). 

These,  then,  are  the  rapprochements  between  L’Ecole  des  femmes  and 
L’Ecole  des  mères.  Obviously,  were  it  not  for  Frontin’s  comment  cited 
above,  Marivaux’s  play  would  not  have  been  held  to  owe  so  much  to 
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the  comedy  of  Molière:*^  for  the  specific  similarities  are  not  only  few  in 
number,  but  they  may  also  be  considered  as  merely  coincidental  because 
the  education  of  children  by  parents  and  tutors  had  supplied  play¬ 
wrights  with  suitable  comic  material  even  before  Molière  and  certainly 
during  the  time  between  Molière’s  death  and  the  beginning  of  Mari¬ 
vaux’s  theatrical  career.  Having  noted  these  similarities,  however,  the 
critical  comments  so  far  advanced  with  regard  to  the  rapport  between 
the  two  heroines,  Agnès  and  Angélique,  will  now  be  quoted  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

An  almost  forgotten  critic  and  admirer  of  Marivaux  wrote:  “Ce  sont 
bien  deux  ingénues:  mais  Agnès  est  une  fille  du  dix-septième  siècle,  au 
lieu  qu’ Angélique  est  clairement  du  dix-huitième  . .  . ,  et  c’est  en  cela 
que  consiste  l’originalité  de  Marivaux.’”^ 

Marcel  Arland  goes  a  step  further,  attempting  to  explain  the  opin¬ 
ion  cited  above:  “Agnès  est  l’éclatant  chef-d’œuvre  d’une  innocence  qui 
confine  à  la  sottise;  infiniment  plus  nuancée  et  vraisemblable,  Angélique, 
toute  innocente,  connaît  son  innocence;  le  mal,  elle  en  ignore  les  formes 
et  les  approches;  mais  qu’il  existe,  tout  le  lui  montre . . .  Elle  se  débat 
dans  sa  prison.’’* 

Mr.  Kenneth  N.  McKee  develops  the  explanation  by  writing:  “It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  Marivaux  has  brought  Angélique  up  to  date; 
Agnès  is  the  innocent  sheltered  jeune  fille  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
emboldened  by  love,  whereas  Angélique,  though  innocent  and  sheltered, 
reveals  a  keen  intelligence  and  an  analytical  mind  not  discernable  in 
Agnès;  to  this  she  adds  a  flair  for  ruses  . . .  ’’  ® 

These  three  statements  concerning  the  relationship  between  Agnès 
and  Angélique  are  almost  identical:  they  all  consider  Angélique  to  be 
the  eighteenth-century  counterpart  of  Agnès.  The  last  two  statements 
bestow  on  Marivaux’s  heroine  the  added  qualities  of  intelligence  and 
analytical  abilities,  as  well  as  the  debatable  distinction  of  possessing  a 
“flair  for  ruses.’’  There  is  also  in  the  last  two  statements  the  inference 
that  Agnès  was  not  intelligent,  that  she  could  not  analyze  the  situation 
she  was  in  and,  moreover,  that  she  was  not  shrewd.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Marcel  Arland’s  statement  makes  the  point  that  Agnès’  innocence  con¬ 
fine  à  la  sottise— 'which  is  a  valid  assertion  if  one  recalls  that  Agnès  “de¬ 
mande  si  l’on  fait  les  enfants  par  l’oreille’’  (V,  4),  but  which  could  also 

6  F.  Brunetière’s  statement  is  the  strongest  for  it  says  that  Marivaux  a  voulu 
refaire  l’Ecole  des  femmes  .  .  .  dans  son  Ecole  des  mères  .  .  . 

7  Clément  Caraguel,  “Marivaux,”  Journal  des  Débats,  January  14.  1860. 

8  op.  cit.,  pp.  XXXI-XXXIV. 

8  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 
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be  applied  to  Angélique  who  admits  that  “11  y  a  des  petites  filles  de 
sept  ans  qui  sont  plus  avancées  que  moi”  (Sc.  6)  because  a  seven-year 
old  might  share  Agnès’  view  regarding  the  origin  of  babies. 

However,  with  regard  to  Agnès’  alleged  lack  of  intelligence,  of  ability 
of  analysis  and  of  shrewdness,  Molière’s  text  gives  ample  proof  to  the 
contrary.  Agnès’  letter  to  Horace  in  which  she  declares:  “Comme  je 
commence  à  connaître  qu’on  m’a  toujours  tenue  dans  l’ignorance  ...” 
(111,  4)  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  girl’s  inner  intelligence  and  ability 
to  analyze  the  situation  she  was  in— else  she  would  not  make  the  state¬ 
ment,  indeed  she  would  not  write  the  letter  and  plot  a  remedy  together 
with  Horace.  But  there  is  additional  proof: 

ARNOLPHE.  N’est-cc  Hen  que  les  soins  d’élever  votre  enfance? 
AGNÈS.  Vous  avez  là-dedans  bien  opéré  vraiment, 

Et  m’avez  fait  en  tout  instruire  joliment! 

Croit-on  que  je  me  flatte,  et  qu’ enfin,  dans  ma  tête. 

Je  ne  juge  pas  bien  que  je  suis  U7ie  bête? 

Moi-même  j’en  ai  honte;  et  dans  l’âge  où  je  suis 
Je  ne  veux  plus  passer  pour  sotte,  si  je  puis.  (V,  4) 

Nowhere  in  Marivaux’s  play  is  Angélique’s  revoit  against  ignorance 
stronger  than  that  of  Agnès;  nor  is  Angélique  any  more  conscious  of 
the  exact  state  of  her  mind  than  Agnès  is. 

As  to  the  “flair  for  ruses,”  Agnès  possessed  it  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Angélique,  else  she  would  not  have  managed  to  escape  Arnolphe’s  vig¬ 
ilance  and  attempt  to  elope  with  Horace  (V,  2).  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Agnès’  shrewdness  and  esprit  make  the  subject  of  several  lines,  spoken 
by  Horace  to  Arnolphe: 

Mais  ce  qui  m’a  surpris,  et  qui  va  vous  surprendre. 

C’est  un  autre  incident  que  vous  allez  entendre; 

Un  trait  hardi  qu’a  fait  cette  jeune  beauté. 

Et  qu’on  n’attendrait  point  de  sa  simplicité.  (111,  4) 

The  trait  hardi  refers  to  the  letter  Agnès  managed  to  remit  to  Horace. 
This  letter  is  the  source  of  such  astonishment: 

D’une  telle  action  n’êtes-vous  pas  surpris? 


Que  dites-vous  du  tour  et  de  ce  mot  d’écrit? 

Euh!  n’admirez-vous  point  cette  adresse  d’esprit?  (111,  4) 
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that  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  Agnès  possessed  an  adresse  d’es¬ 
prit  uncommon  in  innocent  sheltered  young  girls  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Contrasting  then,  the  results  of  Agnès  “flair  for  ruses”  with  Angé- 
lique’s  plotting  merely  to  see  Eraste  without  her  mother’s  consent,  the 
latter  action  appears  mild,  almost  insignificant.  Despite  the  fact  that 
both  girls  have  their  moments  of  quiet  submission  and  of  active  rebel¬ 
lion,  Agnès  and  not  Angélique  is  the  one  who  is  less  submissive  and 
more  mutinous.  Indeed  some  of  her  acts  of  disobedience  (the  sending 
of  the  letter  to  Horace,  the  attempt  to  elope)  are  not  only  uncommon 
with  innocent  sheltered  young  girls  of  Molière’s  time  but  are  rather 
indicative  of  a  type  of  behaviour  more  frequent  in  the  society  of  the 
twentieth  century.  How  far  from  such  behaviour  are  the  actions  of 
Angéliquel 

It  thus  seems  confining  to  label  Agnès  an  “innocent  sheltered  jeune 
pile  of  the  seventeenth  century,  emboldened  by  love.”  Chances  are  that 
if  she  were  simply  that,  she  and  the  play  would  not  have  survived. 
Agnès'  extreme  disobedience,  ability  to  plot  and  to  get  her  way  con¬ 
stitute  not  only  the  possible  result  of  a  severe  education  but  represent, 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  eternal  struggle  between  youth  and  old  age,  be¬ 
tween  les  anciens  et  les  modernes  on  the  domestic  level. 

The  details  of  this  struggle,  the  boldness  with  which  Agnès  fights,  the 
tongue-lashings  she  administers  to  Arnolphe  offset  the  sporadic  infan¬ 
tile  submissive  behaviour  of  this  character,  without  nevertheless  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  ambiguity  which  provides  for  the  undying  interest  one  has 
in  her.  Agnès  of  the  scène  du  ruban  and  the  later  Agnès,  that  of  III, 
4  and  V,  4  for  example,  denote  a  disquieting  dualism  one  does  not  find 
in  Marivaux’s  heroine;  for  Agnès  supplies  the  disturbing  realization  that 
extremes  (obedience,  utmost  docility,  naïve  innocence)  go  sometime  hand 
in  hand  with  opposing  extremes  (disobedience,  clearcut  impudence,  sin). 

On  the  contrary,  Angélique  lacks  this  dualism.  She  is  a  more  logical 
character:  never  too  disobedient  nor  too  obedient,  but  certainly  never 
impudent  or  totally  rebellious.  Angélique,  more  consistent  in  her  be¬ 
haviour  than  Agnès,  is  less  human  than  her  predecessor  and  consequent¬ 
ly  less  believable  because  she  fails  to  make  the  spectator  uneasy.  Mari¬ 
vaux  placed  his  heroine  on  the  path  of  the  juste  milieu  Molière  ap¬ 
parently  preached  but  never  quite  practiced  in  the  depiction  of  his 
best  characters.^®  And  the  juste  milieu  is  not,  generally,  the  path  walked 
by  the  average  teenager. 

10  He  did,  of  course,  depict  dull  personages  following  the  juste  milieu:  Chrysalde, 
for  example. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ambiguity  of  Agnès,  her  innocence  and  her 
teen-age  female  shrewdness  and  independence  belong  not  only  to  the 
seventeenth  century  but  also  to  the  eighteenth  and  indeed  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  Compared  to  her,  Angélique  is  not  merely  a  pale  copy  of  Agnès 
but  also  a  character  lacking  the  scope  of  her  predecessor  and  thus  rep¬ 
resenting  not  an  “Agnès  brought  up  to  date”  but  rather  a  regressive 
type  of  docile  and  sporadically-rebellious  youth  Agnès  seemed  to  have 
irremediably  interred. 

Saint  Michael's  College 


“Pour  saluer  Melville,”  Jean  Giono’s 
Prison  Book 


by  Katherine  Allen  Clarke 

P 

"  OUR  SALUER  MELVILLE,  in  its  final  form,  appeared  in  1943,^ 
but  the  tribute  to  the  American  author  had  been  planned  long  before. 
The  war  and  personal  tragedy  intervened.  However,  these  events  gave 
to  the  little  book  the  character  that  makes  it  noteworthy.  To  give  it 
meaning  to  the  American  reader,  a  knowledge  of  its  genesis  is  neces¬ 
sary.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Jean  Giono  in  Manosque,  through  con¬ 
versations  with  him,  perusal  of  his  unpublished  Journal,  and  his  ‘chro¬ 
nique’  Noë,^  I  learned  of  the  creation  of  the  strange  and  charming 
Adelina  White,  the  heroine  of  Pour  Saluer  Melville  and  who  provides 
the  essence  of  this  graceful  tribute. 

Giono  had  begun  his  translation  of  Moby  Dick  in  1936,  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Joan  Smith  and  Lucien  Jacques.  But  as  early  as  1930  he 
w^as  reading  the  American  original  with  passionate  interest.  There  was 
much  in  common  between  these  two  authors  so  widely  separated  in 
time  and  place.  There  was  the  haunting  charm  of  the  sea.  In  his  auto¬ 
graph  of  my  copy  of  the  Cahier  du  Contadour  containing  the  first  part 
of  the  translation,  Giono  wrote:  “  ...  ce  livre  de  son  pays  que  je  lisais 
péniblement  quand  j’avais  envie  de  la  mer.”  This  yearning  for  the  sea 
is  evident  in  Giono’s  earliest  works,  at  that  time  inspired  by  his  love 
of  Vergil.  He  likens  all  of  nature  about  him  to  its  counterpart  in  the 
sea.  The  folds  of  the  receding  hills  are  the  swells  of  the  restless  ocean; 
the  shepherd’s  cart  on  the  plateau  is  the  tiny  ship  navigating  the  waves, 
disappearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  hollows  to  rise  farther  on  at  the 
crest.  The  grey  green  of  the  olive  trees  is  the  ocean  foam.  But  the  love 
of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  sea  is  not  the  only  link  between  Giono  and 
Melville. 

From  bitter  experience,  each  had  the  same  conception  of  heroism  and 
war.  In  White  Jacket  Melville  w'rites:  ‘‘Courage  is  the  most  common 
and  vulgar  of  the  virtues.”  Of  a  celebrated  fighter  he  says: 

A  hero  in  this  xvorld;—but  what  would  they  have  called  him  in  the 
next?  .  .  .  As  the  luhole  matter  of  war  is  a  thing  that  smites  common 

1  Paris:  Gallimard,  1943. 

2  Paris:  La  Table  Ronde,  1947. 
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sense  and  Christianity  in  the  face,  so  everything  connected  with  it  is 
utterly  foolish,  unchristian,  barbarous,  brutal,  and  savouring  of  the  Fee- 
fee  Islands,  cannibalism,  saltpetre,  and  the  devil. 

Giono’s  opinions  on  war  and  heroism  are  too  well  known  to  develop 
here,  but  his  Journal  is  full  of  his  refusal  of  all  wars  under  whatever 
pretext. 

Another  bond  between  the  two  men  is  Leviathan.  In  the  opening 
pages  of  Pour  saluer  Melville  we  read,  (Giono  is  speaking  of  Ahab  of 
Moby  Dicky. 

II  y  a  au  milieu  même  de  la  paix  ...  de  formidables  combats  dans 
lesquels  on  est  seul  engagé  et  dont  le  tumulte  est  silence  pour  le  reste 
du  monde.  On  n’a  plus  besoin  d’océans  terrestres  et  de  monstres  va¬ 
lables  pour  tous;  on  a  ses  propres  océans  et  ses  monstres  personnels. 
De  terribles  mutilations  intérieures  irriteront  éternellement  les  hommes 
contre  les  dieux  et  la  chasse  qu’ils  font  à  la  gloire  divine  ne  se  fait  ja¬ 
mais  à  mains  nues.  .  .  .  Quand  le  soir  me  laissait  seul  je  comprenais 
mieux  l’âme  de  ce  héros  pourpre  qui  commande  tout  le  livre.  Il  mar¬ 
chait  avec  moi  sur  les  chemins  du  retour;  je  n’avais  toujours  que  quel¬ 
ques  pas  à  faire  pour  le  rejoindre  et  dès  la  nuit  noire  tombée,  au  fond 
des  ténèbres,  le  devenir.  .  .  .  L’homme  a  toujours  le  désir  de  quelque 
monstrueux  objet.  Et  sa  vie  n’a  de  valeur  que  s’il  la  soumet  entière¬ 
ment  à  cette  poursuite.  .  .  .  Le  monde  n’en  connaît  jamais  rien  parfois 
que  la  fin:  l’épouvantable  blajicheur  d’un  naufrage  inexplicable  qui 
fleurit  soudain  le  ciel  de  giclements  et  d’écume.  Mais  même  dans  la 
plupart  des  cas,  tout  se  passe  dans  de  si  vastes  étendues,  avec  de  si  énor¬ 
mes  monstres  qu’il  ne  reste  ni  trace  ni  survivants  ‘et  le  grand  linceul 
de  la  mer  se  roule  et  se  déroule  comme  il  faisait  il  y  a  cinq  mille  ans. 

Giono’s  personal  Leviathan  has  assumed  varied  forms  over  the  years. 
In  every  case  the  strife  has  been  a  lonely  one.  But  the  most  attaching 
conflict  was  the  one  that  gave  birth  to  Adelina  White,  a  purely  myth¬ 
ical  person  whose  creation  attests  the  utter  sanity  and  balance  of  Giono 
where  lesser  men  would  have  been  defeated  and  submerged  by  a  malig¬ 
nant  foe  who  well  deserves  the  name  of  Leviathan. 

It  is  in  his  ‘chronique’  Noë  that  Giono  recounts  this  experience  with 
its  subsequent  revelation.  In  1939  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  months 
rhe  accusation  of  having  signed  the  tract.  Paix  Immediate.  But  it 
was  later  proved  that  his  signature  was  a  forgery.  He  was  incarcerated 
in  the  prison  of  Fort  Saint-Nicolas,  a  huge  structure  which  Giono  likens 
to  the  prow  of  a  great  ship  riding  high  above  the  harbor  of  Marseilles. 
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“J’ai  passé  dans  celte  prison  quelques-unes  des  plus  belles  heures  de 
ma  vie,’’  he  writes.  At  first  he  was  kept  for  twenty  days  in  dark  solitary 
confinement,  with  bread  and  water  every  fourth  day.  Here,  he  declares, 
was  where  the  keepers  made  the  great  mistake. 

11  faudrait  nourrir  le  reclus  de  faisans  et  de  langoustes.  Alors  oui,  il 
s’énerverait  contre  les  murs.  Mais  avec  ma  demi-boule  de  pain  et  ma 
cruche  d’eau  tous  les  quatre  jours,  que  voulaient-ils  que  je  fasse,  sinon 
rêver?  .  .  .  J’avais  cependant  remarqué  quelque  chose.  Je  souffrais  d’être 
privé  de  lecture. 

When  finally  he  was  restored  to  the  society  of  real  and  hardened 
criminals,  he  spent  hours  telling  them  stories  of  Tristan,  of  Roland  the 
Furious,  of  Persile  and  Sigismunde.  Toward  the  end  of  November  he 
was  liberated,  just  when  his  translation  of  Moby  Dick  was  coming  off 
the  press.  He  had  intended  to  preface  this  book  by  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
Melville,  but  his  imprisonment  had  interrupted  this  project.  He  was 
often  asked:  “Aren’t  you  going  to  write  about  your  prison  experiences?’’ 
—“Certainly  not,’’  he  replied.  “To  do  that,  one  would  have  to  spend 
months  in  prison  as  did  Dostoievsky.  My  prison  book  is  Pour  saluer 
Melville.” 

During  his  incarceration,  Giono  relived,  not  his  own  life,  but  what 
he  could  recall  of  Melville’s,  and  especially  his  last  trip  to  England  in 
search  for  a  publisher  for  White  Jacket. 

Released,  and  back  home  in  Manosque,  Giono  found  masons  repair¬ 
ing  the  fireplace  in  his  famous  upstairs  study,  so  he  installed  himself 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  long  book-lined  library  that  has  a  covered 
arch  at  one  end  through  which  one  passes  into  a  sort  of  vegetable  store 
room,  and  from  which  the  glacial  air  overflowed  into  the  library.  The 
dimness  of  the  library,  its  coldness,  and  the  echoing  walls  of  the  vege¬ 
table  room  continued  to  enfold  him  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort  Saint- 
Nicolas.  The  dreams  under  the  ‘green-winged  angel’  that  hovered  out¬ 
side  the  tiny  prison  window  came  to  him  here,  and  here  was  created 
in  his  mind  a  formless  mass  of  feelings  that  brought  him  the  keenest 
pleasure.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  Giono  composed  his  homage 
to  Melville  in  which  he  wished  to  tell  him  how  he  loved  “la  tendresse 
timide  de  son  cœur  forcené,  qu’il  n’avait  pas  réussi  à  se  cacher  tout 
entier  sous  ses  baleines,  ses  Squid,  ses  Achab,  ses  Quequeg,  et  ses  orages 
tonitruants.” 

It  was  then  that  Giono  seemed  to  hear  the  rustle  of  skirts,  the  creak 
of  little  shoes,  and  a  timid  little  cough.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to 
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see,  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  the  vanishing  form  of  a  woman. 
He  did  not  see  her  face,  and  that  is  why,  in  Pour  saluer  Melville,  the 
American  writer  at  first  saw  only  a  little  hand.  As  in  Pirandello’s  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  this  little  person  seemed  to  say:  “I 
cannot  force  you  to  make  use  of  me,  but  I  beg  you  not  to  abandon  me 
to  my  fate.”  Although  in  his  story,  he  dressed  her  in  the  crinolines  of 
Melville's  time,  there  in  the  library  Giono  saw  her  in  a  red  and  green 
Scotch  plaid:  a  costume  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  his  prison 
everything  had  seemed  either  green  or  red:  the  damp  walls  covered 
with  green  moss,  the  ‘green  wing  of  the  angel’  above  the  narrow  prison 
yard  where  he  took  his  daily  exercise,  the  green  of  the  prison  faces:  the 
red  glow  of  the  lamps,  of  the  swinging  lanterns  making  their  rounds, 
the  red  eyelids  that  dropped  over  watchful  eyes  as  the  guards  passed 
by.  It  was  thus  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Adelina  White,  child 
of  the  Fort  Saint-Nicolas,  and  of  her  works. 

In  Raymond  M.  Weaver’s  biography, ^  we  have  the  true  account  of 
Melville’s  visit  to  England  in  search  of  a  publisher  for  White  Jacket, 
the  novel  which  revealed  the  brutalities  on  an  American  man-of-war. 
It  was  a  book  difficult  to  publish  in  the  United  States  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  yet  Melville’s  increasing  family,  consisting  at  the  time  of  wife,  child, 
mother,  and  numerous  visiting  relatives,  made  it  imperative  for  him  to 
assure  an  adequate  income.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  try  to 
launch  it  in  England,  where  his  former  books  had  already  appeared  as 
they  were  published  in  New  York.  He  set  sail  from  New  York  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  1894.  In  London  he  made  the  fruitless  rounds  of  publishers. 
Because  of  the  ‘difficulties  in  the  copyright  laws’  his  books  met  a  cool 
reception.  In  disgust  he  left  for  Brussels  and  Paris.  Just  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  heartily  homesick  for  his  wife  and  baby  son,  Malcolm,  he  signed 
a  contract  with  Bentley  for  the  publication  of  White  Jacket  and  took 
passage  for  home  in  New  York.  A  little  later  he  moved  to  Pittsfield, 
where,  in  his  new  home,  ‘Arrowhead,’  with  Hawthorne  as  neighbor  and 
friend,  he  was  to  create  his  masterpiece,  Moby  Dick. 

It  was  this  book  that  Giono  was  to  carry  about  with  him  for  five  or 
six  years,  until  he  finally  made  the  French  translation.  He  then  planned 
the  tribute  to  the  man  whose  lonely  hero  tilted  against  the  gods. 

It  is  a  tale  so  imaginative,  so  warm,  so  true  to  Giono’s  own  charac¬ 
ter,  that  it  stands  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  American  weaver  of  sea 
stories,  but  to  the  author  himself,  who  created  beauty  out  of  injury, 

3  Raymond  M.  Weaver,  Herman  Melville,  Mariner  and  Mystic  (New  York.  George 
H.  Doran,  1921). 
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and  brought  a  wealth  of  charity  and  understanding  to  an  experience 
that  had  every  reason  to  embitter  his  life. 

He  invented  an  adventure  that  might  have  occupied  some  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  lonely  days  during  the  frustrating  wait  in  England.  He  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  little  creature  born  of  his  prison  experience.  He 
named  her  Adelina  White  and  described  her  as  a  tender  hearted  young 
wife  who  was  aiding  the  sufferers  during  the  great  potato  famine  of 
1848.  Melville  met  her  on  a  coach  journey  into  the  English  country¬ 
side.  But  the  Melville  of  this  adventure  was  none  other  than  Giono 
himself:  Giono,  the  nature  lover,  who,  unique  amongst  French  writers 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Colette,  has  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world  and  an  alertness  to  its  every  message.  For  example: 

II  [Melville]  appelait  les  bouleaux.  Et  les  bouleaux  venaient.  Elle 
[Adeline]  les  avait  non  seulement  contre  elle  comme  si  elle  était  dans 
un  champ  ordinaire  et  qu’elle  soit  appuyée  contre  l’arbre,  elle  les  avait 
dans  son  cœur.  Il  prenait  l’arbre  avec  son  miel,  son  bruit,  son  odeur, 
sa  forme,  ses  feuilles,  ses  quatre  saisons  et  on  ne  savait  comment  il  faisait 
mais  elle  avait  l’arbre  dans  son  cœur  et  en  même  temps  elle  pouvait 
toucher  l’écorce,  et  jamais  elle  n’avait  eu  si  douce  sensation  que  celle 
de  sa  main  vide  qui  s’imaginait  toucher  le  bouleau  et  y  sentir  ce  qu’il 
disait. 

During  their  last  walk  through  the  heather,  Melville  pointed  behind 
them. 

II  montra  l’herbe  couchée  derrière  eux. 

‘N’est-ce  pas  l’empreinte  de  quelqu’un  d’énorme  qui  vient  de  se  po¬ 
ser  derrière  nous?  .  .  .  Eh  bien,  regardez  là-haut  maintenant!’ 

D’admirables  nuages  s’étaient  élargis  comme  les  ailes  d’un  oiseau  qui 
plane. 

‘Qu’est-ce  que  c’est,’  dit-elle? 

Il  baissa  la  voix: 

‘Un  ange.’ 

‘A  qui  est-il?’ 

‘A  moi.’ 

‘Gardien,’  demanda-t-elle? 

‘Oui,  gardien  de  prison.’  ” 

Now,  what  was  this  prison?  To  Melville,  perhaps  the  weight  of  fi¬ 
nancial  cares  with  his  ever-increasing  family;  with  the  growing  feeling 
that  he  was  writing  himself  out:  a  frustration  on  every  side.  A  nagging 
love  of  home  when  away  from  it,  and  a._  sense  of  slavery  in  the  midst 
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of  his  family;  a  need  to  write  in  a  period  of  stagnation.  But,  hovering 
over  all,  was  the  guardian  angel  preparing  him  for  the  creation  of  his 
masterpiece.  For  Giono,  the  prison  was  still  very  real  in  his  mind,  but 
his  guardian  angel  with  the  sweeping  green  wings  gave  him  a  sense  of 
freedom,  of  transcendence,  in  the  stupid  human  tangle  in  which  he  was 
caught.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  wrote  Pour  Saluer  Melville,  to  make 
an  offering  to  the  American  writer  to  whom  he  felt  so  close,  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  of  his  prison  dreams,  Adelina  White,  who,  with  Melville,  had 
brought  him  solace  in  the  dark  moment  of  his  life. 

University  of  Massachusetts 


Jean  Dasté  et  sa  Comédie  de  St.  Etienne 


par  Simon  Barenbaum 

Le  public  populaire  ne  vient  pas  ou  pas  volon¬ 
tiers  au  théâtre,  moins  parce  qu’il  résiste  au 
théâtre  que  parce  que  le  théâtre  lui  résiste. 
Pour  moi,  faire  du  théâtre,  c’est  mettre  au  ser¬ 
vice  du  plus  grand  nombre,  et  des  moins  bien 
pourvus  d'abord,  le  pain  et  le  sel  de  la  con¬ 
naissance.  Jean  'Vilar' 

Le  mouvement  d’avant-garde  de  1919  a  été  un 
mouvement  de  petits  théâtres  .  .  .  ces  petits 
théâtres  n’étaient  que  des  laboratoires  techniques, 
des  conservatoires  où  reprenaient  vie  les  plus  no¬ 
bles  traditions  de  la  scène,  mais  auxquels  pour 
être  de  vrais  théâtres,  il  a  manqué  un  vrai  public. 
-  Jacques  Copeau* 

1924,  JACQUES  COPEAU  dut  renoncer  à  sa  tentative  de  don¬ 
ner  au  théâtre  professionnel  de  Paris  une  base  nouvelle.  Accompagné 
par  un  groupe  de  ses  élèves  de  l’Ecole  Dramatique  du  Vieux  Colombier, 
il  se  retira  en  province.  Dans  le  petit  village  de  Bourgogne  qu’il  choisit 
pour  refuge  il  put  enfin  faire  le  point,  libéré  des  tracas  d’une  organisa¬ 
tion  théâtrale  qui  l’avait  épuisé. 

La  confiance  que  ses  jeunes  compagnons  lui  avaient  manifestée  le 
décida  à  reprendre  en  main  leur  formation.  Il  les  fondit  peu  à  peu  en 
une  équipe  de  jeu  bien  entraînée  qu’il  présenta  dans  les  villages  des 
environs.  D’abord  un  peu  méfiants,  les  fermiers  et  les  villageois  sorti¬ 
rent  de  leur  réserve  et  finirent  par  adopter  avec  enthousiasme  la  petite 
troupe  vagabonde.  La  réaction  de  ce  public  fut  une  révélation  pour 
Copeau.  Il  comprit  alors  qu’une  renaissance  du  théâtre  demandait  non 
seulement  un  nouveau  type  d’acteur  mais  aussi  et  surtout  un  public 
nouveau.  Dès  lors  il  suivit  avec  beaucoup  d’attention  et  d’espoir  les  ten¬ 
tatives  que  firent  pendant  les  années  trente  ses  disciples,  devenus  ani¬ 
mateurs  à  leur  tour.  Lorsque  les  jeunes  troupes  qu’ils  dirigeaient  re¬ 
prirent  leur  mission  pendant  l’occupation  de  la  France,  Copeau  nota  à 
leur  propos  en  1941: 

Elles  ont  leurs  points  d’attache  mais  se  meuvent  dans  des  espaces  extra- 
urbains.  Ainsi  s’annonce  la  décentralisation,  qui  était  réclamée  depuis 
si  longtemps,  et  qui  est  un  des  besoins  vitaux  de  notre  théâtre.^ 

1  Jean  Vilar,  “Memorandum,”  Théâtre  Populaire,  n.  40,  1960,  pp.  ,5  &  17. 

2  Jacques  Copeau,  Le  Théâtre  Populaire  (Paris,  1942),  p  18 

3  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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Cette  décentralisation  dont  il  saluait  ainsi  l’avènement,  allait  être  la 
base  même  de  la  réforme  du  théâtre  qu’entreprit  le  gouvernement  dès 
que  la  guerre  fut  finie.  Avec  l’appui  de  Jeanne  Laurent,  du  Ministère 
de  l’Education  Nationale,  direction  des  Arts  et  Lettres,  plusieurs  troupes 
se  mirent  à  l’œuvre  en  province.  Elles  s’implantèrent  à  St.  Etienne,  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Toulouse,  Rennes  puis  à  Aix-en-Provence  et  rayonnèrent  dans 
les  villes  et  villages  des  environs. 

Nous  nous  sommes  proposé  d’étudier  l’œuvre  de  la  première  de  ces 
compagnies  décentralisées,  la  Comédie  de  Saint-Etienne.  Pour  présenter 
à  un  public  nouveau  un  répertoire  choisi,  elle  a  su  utiliser  une  gamme 
variée  de  moyens,  guidée  avec  foi  et  ingéniosité  par  Jean  Dasté,  le 
metteur  en  scène  et  l’inspirateur  de  l’entreprise. 

Quand  il  lança  la  compagnie  en  novembre  1945,  Dasté  avait  déjà 
passé  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie  dans  le  théâtre.  Eormé  par  l’Ecole 
du  Vieux  Colombier  il  était  l’un  des  élèves  qui  avaient  accompagné 
Copeau,  lors  de  sa  retraite  en  Bourgogne.  Les  jeunes  acteurs  que  Copeau 
avait  entraînés  en  vinrent  à  former  une  petite  troupe  dirigée  par  Michel 
Saint-Denis  et  baptisée  les  Quinze  par  le  dramaturge  André  Obey.  En 
1931  Dasté  revint  à  Paris  avec  cette  troupe  pour  y  créer  le  Noé  d’Obey. 
En  1937  il  fut  l’un  des  fondateurs  de  la  compagnie  des  Quatre  Saisons 
dont  la  création  du  Bal  des  Voleurs  d’Anouilh  fut  si  applaudie  qu’elle 
lui  valut  d’être  invitée  à  New  York,  deux  années  de  suite. 

La  réputation  de  Dasté  comme  acteur  et  surtout  comme  interprète  de 
personnages  fantaisistes  n’était  plus  à  faire  à  Paris,  mais  il  refusait  de  se 
limiter  à  une  carrière  d’acteur,  quel  que  fût  son  succès.  Dans  1  école  d  art 
dramatique  des  Quatre  Saisons  il  avait  à  son  tour  commencé  à  former 
de  jeunes  acteurs.  Avec  eux  il  lança  un  petit  théâtre  ambulant  qui  pré¬ 
senta  sur  une  plate-forme  portée  par  un  camion  des  farces  de  Molière 
à  des  ouvriers  en  vacances  dans  la  forêt  de  Rambouillet.  Ce  public  nou¬ 
veau,  par  sa  réaction  spontanée,  lui  rappela  1  accueil  joyeux  des  paysans 
de  Bourgogne.  Derrière  ses  apprentis-acteurs,  il  voyait  se  dessiner  une 
compagnie  itinérante.  Puis  vint  1939,  la  guerre  et  l’occupation.  Dasté 
reprit  la  route,  après  avoir  regroupé  ses  jeunes  recrues  dans  la  Nouvelle 
Saison,  sa  première  compagnie,  qui  présenta  jusqu’en  1943  du  Mari¬ 
vaux,  du  Mérimée  et  du  Molière  dans  de  très  petites  communautés  du 

Midi. 

Acteur  et  metteur  en  scène,  entraîneur  de  jeunes  dont  il  avait  su  faire 
une  troupe  dans  des  conditions  éprouvantes,  il  avait  de  plus  connu  des 
publics  variés:  depuis  les  spectateurs  parisiens  jusqu’aux  nouveaux  pu¬ 
blics  ouvriers  et  ruraux.  Dasté  était  donc  prêt  à  assumer  la  direction 
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d’une  compagnie  décentralisée.  Dans  son  premier  manifeste  il  pouvait  à 
bon  droit  parler  de  “contact  fréquent  et  vivant  avec  un  public  popu¬ 
laire,”^  et  Copeau  lui  reconnaissait  ce  droit  lorsqu’il  écrivit  dans  ce 
même  manifeste  que  né  du  peuple,  Dasté  le  connaissait,  le  comprenait 
et  l’aimait. 

Les  débuts  de  la  nouvelle  entreprise  ne  furent  guère  aisés.  Les  co¬ 
médiens  avaient  accepté  de  s’établir  à  Grenoble  en  novembre  1945,  mais 
pendant  leurs  deux  premières  saisons  les  encouragements  publics  et  of¬ 
ficiels  tardèrent  à  venir.  Cependant  au  cours  de  leurs  tournées  ils  reçu¬ 
rent  un  accueil  nettement  plus  favorable,  surtout  à  St.  Etienne  où  les 
responsables  municipaux  s’intéressèrent  tout  particulièrement  à  la  ten¬ 
tative  de  Dasté.  Pendant  l’été  de  1947,  Jeanne  Laurent  et  la  Direction 
des  Arts  et  Lettres  étudièrent  la  possibilité  d’un  financement  de  la 
troupe  que  le  gouvernement,  le  département  de  la  Loire  et  la  ville  de 
St.  Etienne  assureraient  ensemble.  La  Direction  des  Arts  et  Lettres  te¬ 
nait  particulièrement  à  une  telle  association  qui  garantirait  l’appui  con¬ 
tinu  des  autorités  locales.  Quant  à  la  subvention  elle-même,  elle  devait 
permettre  à  Dasté  d’offrir  un  revenu  modeste  mais  régulier  à  ses  acteurs 
et  à  la  troupe  de  subsister  pendant  la  période  de  transition  durant  la¬ 
quelle  elle  s’efforcerait  d’entrer  en  rapports  avec  un  public  à  créer. 

C’est  ainsi  que  St.  Etienne,  ville  minière  et  manufacturière  du  centre, 
devint  la  base  d’action  de  Dasté.  Sa  compagnie  devait  présenter  quatre 
pièces  par  an  à  la  ville  et  aux  communautés  environnantes  et  maintenir 
les  billets  à  un  tarif  modéré.  Elle  reçut  de  la  ville  un  centre  de  travail 
avec  salles  de  répétitions  et  ateliers  dans  le  grenier  de  l’Ecole  des  Mines. 
Pour  les  acteurs,  parfois  logés  dans  des  conditions  difficiles,  ce  local  qui 
pouvait  aussi  devenir  un  lieu  de  rencontre  prit  une  importance  toute 
particulière.®  Avec  une  certaine  sécurité  financière,  une  direction  muni¬ 
cipale  favorable  et  un  centre  pour  ses  acteurs,  Dasté  pouvait  se  tourner 
vers  sa  tâche  véritable:  entrer  en  contact  avec  le  public. 

Traditionnellement,  les  rapports  entre  les  habitants  de  St.  Etienne  et 
le  théâtre  manquaient  de  chaleur.  Même  les  tournées  théâtrales,  venues 
de  Paris  à  grands  renforts  de  vedettes,  devaient  se  contenter  de  ne 
donner  qu’une  seule  représentation  dans  le  théâtre  de  la  ville.  Pour  sa 

*  Jean  Dasté,  Manifeste  de  la  Compagnie,  1945-1946,  Cahiers  de  la  Maison  de  la 
Culture  de  Grenoble,  p.  2. 

6  Dans  ce  local  les  acteurs  disposent  d’une  bibliothèque  théâtrale  bien  fournie. 
Les  affiches  et  les  maquettes  des  spectacles  y  sont  exposées.  C’est  là  que  pendant 
lété  1958  j’ai  pu  consulter  les  archives,  les  articles,  les  programmes  et  les  manifestes 
de  la  compagnie,  et  m’entretenir  avec  Dasté  et  ses  acteurs  à  propos  de  leurs  projets, 
leurs  répétitions  et  leurs  exercices  d’entraînement  dramatique. 
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première  saison  (1947—48)  Dasté  s’appuya  sur  un  choix  de  pièces  co¬ 
miques  dont  il  s’efforça  de  varier  la  gamme,  allant  de  farces  jusqu’à  la 
première  grande  comédie  de  Molière,  l’Ecole  des  Femmes.  L  accueil  fut 
loin  d’être  encourageant:  le  premier  spectacle  fut  donné  dans  un  théâtre 
à  moitié  vide.  En  mai  1948  cependant,  des  spectateurs,  résolus  à  appuyer 
une  tentative  théâtrale  de  qualité,  s’organisèrent  à  St.  Etienne.  Une  com¬ 
munauté  minière,  Firminy,  avait  également  décidé  de  manifester  active¬ 
ment  sa  sympathie.  Ces  deux  groupes  d’Amis  de  la  Comédie  de  St. 
Etienne  décidèrent  de  servir  de  trait  d’union  entre  la  compagnie  et  leurs 
communautés.  Beaucoup  d’autres  suivirent  leur  exemple. 

Au  début  de  la  saison  1948-49  Dasté  annonça  la  création  d’un  cours 
d’art  dramatique.  Par  ce  moyen,  il  cherchait  à  encourager  les  jeunes 
gens  de  St.  Etienne  à  prendre  activement  part  à  la  création  dramatique, 
comme  acteurs  ou  techniciens.  Ainsi  se  développerait  une  future  troupe 
qui  ne  serait  plus  composée  exclusivement  de  Parisiens,  étrangers  à  la 
région.  A  René  Lesage,  l’un  de  ses  meilleurs  acteurs,  Dasté  confia  le 
cours.  Cette  même  saison  vit  une  autre  tentative  pour  rapprocher  la 
troupe  et  la  communauté:  la  création  d’une  pièce  nouvelle,  les  Noces 
Noires,  écrite  par  le  poète  Jean  Lescure  pour  les  mineurs  de  la  région. 
Dasté  réussit  à  mettre  en  valeur  la  tonalité  mystérieuse  de  cette  legende 
de  la  mine  grâce  aux  masques  portés  par  ses  acteurs  et  à  l’utilisation 
de  scènes  d’ensemble  mimées.  Quand  la  pièce  fut  présentée  à  Paris,  au 
printemps  1949,  un  critique  particulièrement  frappé  salua  cette  “émou¬ 
vante  tentative  de  redécouverte  d’une  mythologie  populaire.  ® 

En  novembre  1949,  quand  St.  Etienne  fêta  l’ouverture  de  sa  nouvelle 
maison  de  la  culture,  c’est  Dasté  que  la  ville  choisit  comme  conférencier. 
Cet  honneur  lui  permit  de  présenter  les  objectifs  de  sa  troupe  et  de 
dialoguer  avec  son  public.  Au  cours  de  ce  même  automne,  la  compagnie 
remporta  une  de  ses  premières  victoires.  Les  représentations  de  la 
Cagnotte  de  Labiche  furent  données  devant  des  salles  combles,  un  succès 
que  les  journaux  de  la  ville  soulignèrent.  Même  à  Lyon,  où  pendant  les 
tournées  précédentes  les  acteurs  n’avaient  connu  que  des  salles  clair¬ 
semées,  la  location  du  théâtre  se  fit  en  une  demi-journée,  grâce  à  l’aide 
de  Travail  et  Culture,  une  organisation  ouvrière.  Cette  saison  1949-50 
toute  entière  vit  des  salles  bondées  à  St.  Etienne  et  même  la  plupart  des 
petites  communautés  des  environs.  Après  avoir  applaudi  les  personnages 
grotesques  de  Labiche,  les  spectateurs  réservaient  un  accueil  tout  aussi 
chaleureux  à  Mesure  pour  Mesure  et  à  Tartuffe.  Même  à  Grenoble,  lin- 

6  André  Alter,  “Paris  peut  envier  St.  Etienne,”  l’Aube,  13  juin  1949. 
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différence  des  deux  premières  années  était  bien  oubliée.  Les  spectateurs 
se  pressaient  jusque  dans  les  travées. 

La  saison  1950-51  consolida  ces  progrès.  Dans  la  petite  ville  de  Saint 
Chamond  où  l’Illusion  de  Copeau  était  représentée,  on  dut  refuser  du 
monde.  Trois  ans  avant,  la  Comédie  y  avait  joué  pour  seize  spectateurs. 
Au  mois  de  novembre  1950,  la  compagnie  sentit  le  moment  venu  de 
présenter  sa  première  tragédie  classique,  Polyeucte.  Le  public  ne  déçut 
pas  leur  attente.  A  Grenoble  l'accueil  fut  tel  qu’il  fallut  décider  une 
deuxième  représentation.  L’afflux  du  public  alla  croissant  pendant  le 
printemps  1951  où  le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  fut  présenté.  A  dater  de 
ce  moment  il  fallut  prévoir,  même  dans  les  petites  communautés,  deux 
spectacles  dont  l’un  serait  donné  aux  écoliers,  l’autre  aux  adultes.  En 
dépit  d’un  programme  de  répétitions,  représentations  et  tournées  de  plus 
en  plus  chargé,  Dasté  tint  à  continuer  ses  entretiens  avec  les  spectateurs. 
Il  voulait  qu’ils  comprennent  ce  que  la  Comédie  cherchait  à  faire  et  il 
voulait  savoir  ce  que  le  théâtre  signifiait  pour  eux.  Lorsqu’au  cours  d’un 
de  ces  échanges,  des  métallurgistes  de  Valence  réagirent  avec  enthou¬ 
siasme  à  l’idée  qu’il  comptait  monter  Macbeth,  Dasté  se  confirma  dans 
la  pensée  que  sa  compagnie  et  son  public  pourraient  grandir  côte  à  côte. 

Fort  de  cette  conviction,  Dasté  put  répondre  à  un  champion  des 
tournées  venues  de  Paris  qui  avait  critiqué  dans  un  journal  de  la  capi¬ 
tale  l’aide  à  la  décentralisation: 

N^ous  sommes  le  théâtre,  je  dirais  même  l’équipe  d’une  région  dont  nous 
vivons  la  vie.  .  .  .  Nous  sommes  en  relation  directe  avec  tous  les  orga¬ 
nismes  ayant  une  mission  culturelle:  les  Académies,  les  Centres  sociaux, 
les  Maisons  des  Jeunes,  les  Maisons  de  culture."^ 

Au  cours  de  ce  débat  que  les  journaux  de  Paris  suivirent  de  près,  Jean 
Anouilh  prit  le  parti  des  compagnies  décentralisées  qui  redonnaient  aux 
Français  leur  héritage  dramatique,  au  prix  d’un  franc  par  contribuable. 
Cependant  qu  a  Paris  on  se  disputait  à  propos  de  la  décentralisation, 
les  dernières  communautés  étaient  gagnées  à  leur  tour.  A  l’automne  de 
1951,  un  journaliste  de  Roanne  put  s’exclamer: 

Le  petit  groupe  de  fidèles  du  début  est  toujours  là,  mais  il  s’est  mul¬ 
tiplie  par  dix,  par  vingt,  et  chaque  nouvelle  représentation  voit  un  élar¬ 
gissement  du  public  de  la  “Comédie.”  Dasté  a  gagné.^ 

Avec  le  souvenir  de  1  accueil  enthousiaste  réservé  à  Polyeucte,  Dasté 
donna  Macbeth  au  printemps  1952.  Le  succès  fut  tel,  avec  plus  de 

7  “Jean  Dasté  répond  à  Jacques  Hébertot,”  Combat,  8  septembre  1951. 

8  L.  B.,  “Noé,"  Le  Patriote,  Roanne.  19  octobre  1951. 
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soixante  salles  combles,  qu’il  décida  de  tenter  une  nouvelle  expérience 
a  St.  Etienne.  11  projeta  une  série  supplémentaire  de  représentations  qui 
seraient  données  en  plein  air  sur  la  place  d’un  des  quartiers  ouvriers  de 
la  ville,  et  fit  un  effort  tout  particulier  pour  abaisser  encore  le  prix  des 
billets  jusqu’à  cinquante  francs  (fifteen  cents).  Ces  représentations  mi¬ 
rent  Dasté  en  présence  de  spectateurs  pour  lesquels  le  théâtre  était  un 
inconnu,  et  ceci  dans  la  ville  même  où  il  s’était  installé  voilà  bientôt 
cinq  ans.  Le  théâtre  était  venu  chez  eux  et  leur  réaction  fut  inoubliable. 
Public,  un  petit  livre  de  photographies  publié  par  la  compagnie,  montre 
les  visages  attentifs  de  familles  entières,  attirées  par  la  magie  d’étranges 
silhouettes  que  cernent  les  faisceaux  des  projecteurs.  Le  souvenir  de  ces 
soirées,  le  voici  évoqué  par  Dasté: 

C’était  en  juillet.  Nous  avons  joué  sur  le  parvis  d’une  église,  devant 
une  assistance  bigarrée.  Il  y  avait  de  très  pauvres  gens,  des  femmes  por¬ 
taient  leur  bébé  dans  leurs  bras,  le  tréteau  était  entouré  de  têtes  d’en¬ 
fants.  .  .  .  Quand  les  consommateurs  dans  les  cafés  de  la  place  faisaient 
trop  de  bruit,  nos  “sorcières”  allaient  leur  imposer  silence  en  les  me¬ 
naçant  avec  les  mimiques  horrifiques  de  leur  personnage.^ 

Ainsi  naquit  le  festival  des  places  publiques.  A  Macbeth  succédèrent, 
au  cours  des  étés  suivants,  le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  la  Tempête,  Antigone 
de  Sophocle,  un  miracle  médiéval  et  le  Cercle  de  craie  caucasien  de 
Brecht.  Cette  fête  populaire  marqua  une  étape  nouvelle  dans  le  déve¬ 
loppement  de  la  Comédie  de  St.  Etienne. 

La  compagnie  pouvait  mesurer  l’œuvre  accomplie:  à  St.  Etienne  et 
dans  quarante  communautés  le  théâtre  était  implanté.  La  réputation  de 
la  troupe  dépassait  les  dix  départements  qu’elle  sillonnait.  Des  repré¬ 
sentations  annuelles  à  Paris  ou  des  échanges  avec  d’autres  compagnies 
décentralisées  avaient  établi  Dasté  et  ses  compagnons  sur  le  plan  na¬ 
tional.  Dès  le  printemps  1951,  le  Monde  avait  fait  suivre  régulièrement 
par  Yves  Florenne,  son  critique  dramatique,  le  travail  de  Dasté.  De  plus 
la  Tribune  de  Genève  consacrait  d’importants  articles  à  la  troupe  et  la 
BBC  avait  enregistré  des  interviews  avec  les  acteurs.  En  février  1954,  la 
première  en  France  d’Irène  innocente  d’Ugo  Betti  attira  à  St.  Etienne 
les  chroniqueurs  dramatiques  de  la  presse  européenne.  Mais  Dasté  ne 
pouvait  s’en  tenir  là.  Les  visages  nouveaux  découverts  autour  des  places 
publiques  en  promettaient  d’autres.  D’autre  part  un  nombre  croissant 
de  très  petites  communautés  réclamaient  la  visite  de  la  troupe.  Des  dé¬ 
monstrations  qu’avaient  données  les  élèves  du  cours  dramatique  avaient 

9  Paul-Louis  Mignon,  Jean  Dasté  (Paris,  1953),  pp.  52—53. 
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éveillé  un  besoin.  Or  la  plupart  de  ces  communautés  n’avaient  pas  même 
la  scène  minimum  à  laquelle  la  compagnie  aurait  pu  adapter  ses  spec¬ 
tacles.  Pour  satisfaire  ces  besoins  nouveaux,  Dasté  lança  pendant  la  sai¬ 
son  1954-55  les  Tréteaux,  un  petit  groupe  de  jeunes  acteurs  qui  voya¬ 
geraient  avec  leur  propre  scène  et  un  minimum  d’équipement.  Sur  un 
circuit  spécialement  conçu,  cette  jeune  troupe  a  présenté  du  Molière, 
du  Shakespeare,  du  Feydeau  et  même  du  Ionesco  et  du  Brecht. 

Restaient  les  communautés  de  la  région  où  le  théâtre  n’était  jamais 
venu.  Répéter  le  festival  des  places  publiques  présentait  des  difficultés 
certaines,  la  plus  sérieuse  étant  un  temps  capricieux  qui  pouvait  en 
quelques  instants  gâcher  de  longs  préparatifs.  Et  cependant,  pensait 
Dasté,  il  fallait  aller  à  la  rencontre  du  public.  Enfin  il  songea  à  utiliser 
un  théâtre  mobile. 

Nous  avons  acquis  la  conviction,  déclara-t-il,  que  pour  avancer,  pour 
atteindre  un  public  aussi  populaire  que  celui  que  nous  trouvons  chaque 
été  sur  les  places  de  St.  Etienne,  il  nous  faut  aller  à  lui.  La  plupart  des 
théâtres  existants,  par  leur  situation  au  centre  des  villes,  loin  des  péri¬ 
phéries,  par  leur  construction  (cadre  de  scène  ne  correspondant  plus  à 
l’esthétique  d’un  théâtre  moderne,  salles  comportant  des  galeries  cloi¬ 
sonnées),  par  le  prix  des  places  habituellement  trop  élevé,  ne  peuvent 
attirer  ce  nouveau  public. 

C’est  pourquoi  nous  avons  loué  un  cirque.  Celui-ci  nous  permettra  de 
nous  installer  partout,  sur  les  places  des  grandes  villes  comme  sur  celles 
des  bourgs  et  des  villages.^^ 

L’été  de  1958  et  les  étés  suivants  virent  Dasté  dresser  la  tente  dans 
des  communautés  inconnues.  Pour  attirer  un  public  qui  les  connaissait 
à  peine,  ses  acteurs  firent  parade  à  travers  les  rues  avec  tambours,  mas¬ 
ques  et  costumes,  comme  ils  l’avaient  fait  lors  des  débuts  de  la  compa¬ 
gnie.  A  vingt  ans  de  distance  le  cirque  reprenait  en  l’élargissant  l’ex¬ 
périence  du  camion  et  de  sa  plate-forme.  Dasté  avait  compté  sur  l’attrait 
curieux,  quasi-magique  qu’exerce  la  tente  d’un  cirque.  Son  attente  ne 
fut  pas  déçue.  Le  chapiteau  dressé  attirait  les  ouvriers  sans  leur  causer 
ce  sentiment  de  gêne  qu’ils  éprouvent  trop  souvent  dans  un  édifice  théâ¬ 
tral.  Il  découvrait  aussi  qu’en  transportant  sa  scène  avec  lui,  il  n’avait 
plus  à  adapter  ses  représentations  à  des  théâtres  dont  la  taille  et  les 
facilités  techniques  variaient  considérablement.  De  plus,  l’espace  libre 
sous  la  tente  l’invitait  à  expérimenter  avec  la  forme  de  la  scène  et  son 

10  Dasté,  “La  Comédie  de  St.  Etienne  joue  dans  un  cirquel”  Programme,  St. 
Etienne,  1958. 
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rapport  avec  le  public.  La  formule  à  laquelle  il  aboutit;  une  vaste  plate¬ 
forme  qui  s’avance  jusqu’au  milieu  des  spectateurs,  convient  idéalement 
à  la  mise  en  scène  de  Dasté  qui  de  propos  délibéré  simplifie  le  décor 
et  souligne  les  costumes.  Ses  acteurs  qui  sont  des  mimes  exercés  y  évo¬ 
luent  librement,  donnant  une  qualité  dansante  au  mouvement  sur  scène. 
Quant  à  l’interaction  de  la  troupe  et  du  public,  elle  bénéficie  de  l’unité 
qu’assure  la  tente. 

Quelques  étés  avec  son  théâtre  ambulant  ont  permis  à  Dasté  et  à  ses 
acteurs  d’explorer  les  possibilités  de  leur  nouvel  instrument  dramatique. 
Tout  en  assurant  aux  spectacles  une  qualité  technique  constante,  la 
nouvelle  formule  donne  au  style  de  jeu  de  la  troupe  sa  plus  libre  ex¬ 
pression.  Enfin,  grâce  au  cirque,  un  nouveau  public,  surtout  populaire, 
peut  être  touché  et  attiré.  A  cet  égard  les  acteurs  aiment  à  se  rappeler 
un  groupe  de  travailleurs  algériens  qui  après  s’être  glissés  sous  la  toile 
pour  jeter  un  coup  d’œil  sur  les  clowns  de  la  parade,  décidèrent  d’ache¬ 
ter  des  billets,  désireux  de  suivre  jusqu’au  bout  Le  Songe  d’une  nuit 
d’été.  Je  me  rappelle  avoir  partagé,  dans  un  faubourg  de  Lyon,  la  joie 
du  public  entourant  la  plate-forme  sonore  tandis  que  bondissaient  les 
Turcs  autour  d’un  monsieur  Jourdain  enturbanné,  ivre  de  sa  nouvelle 
grandeur.  Cette  joie  croissait  au  rythme  de  la  cérémonie  à  tel  point 
que  Dasté  aurait  pu  entraîner  à  la  fin  de  la  pièce,  une  farandole  de 
spectateurs  comme  le  fait  parfois  Jean  Vilar. 

Pour  célébrer  avec  ses  acteurs  et  son  public  la  joie  de  la  création  dra¬ 
matique,  Dasté  peut  compter  désormais  sur  la  tente  de  son  cirque  qu’il 
remplacera  un  jour  par  un  théâtre  mobile,  dessiné  pour  ses  besoins. 

Renouer  le  dialogue  entre  le  théâtre  et  le  grand  public,  cet  espoir 
de  la  décentralisation,  Jean  Dasté  et  la  Comédie  de  St.  Etienne  le  trans¬ 
forment  en  réalité  tous  les  soirs.  Dans  les  villes  et  les  villages,  dans  les 
salles  et  sur  les  places  le  théâtre  revient. 

Oberlin  College 


Cultural  Bias  in  Recent  Histories  of  France 


by  Joel  A.  Hunt 

P 

B  EW  OF  US  ARE  PREPARED  to  deny  that  the  competent  teacher 
of  French  literature  and  the  French  language  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  history  of  France.  It  is  probably  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
most  of  us  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
because  we  are  reluctant  to  venture  very  far  into  a  domain  which  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  our  own.  Being  familiar  with  the  sprawling  and 
sometimes  amicably  confused  approaches  of  linguistic  and  literary  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  liable  to  feel  some  confusion  and  some  uneasiness  when 
we  encounter,  in  such  researches,  sophisticated  cultural  and  ideological 
biases  about  which  we  may  know  very  little  or  which,  occurring  in  an¬ 
other  discipline,  we  may  even  find  it  difficult  to  identify.  Neither  Hugo 
nor  Chateaubriand  helps  us  very  much  in  reading  Jacques  Bainville. 
But  the  history  of  France  is  germane  to  our  own  interests,  and  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  look  at  a  few  recent  history  books  in  the  light  of  those 
interests  and  of  the  ideological  positions  which  we  may  find.  I  make  no 
claim  to  professional  competence  in  assessing  these  positions.  I  would 
simply  assert  our  right  and  our  obligation  to  try  to  understand  them 
from  our  vantage  point  as  teachers  of  French. 

The  first  of  our  soundings  can  be  taken  in  a  book  which  is  auspicious¬ 
ly  written  and  published.  A  Short  History  of  France  from  Early  Times 
to  1958  is  the  work  of  a  number  of  distinguished  British  historians, 
headed  by  Herbert  Butterfield  and  Dennis  W.  Brogan,  and  published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1959.  The  principal  focus  of  the 
Short  History  is  political;  within  this  area  it  lays  special  stress  on  the 
military  and  economic  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
teacher  who  plans  to  use  it  should  know  that  the  book  does  not  pur¬ 
port  to  treat  intellectual,  social,  religious,  or  artistic  matters.  The  few 
summaries  devoted  to  these  activities  are  little  more  than  brief  lists  of 
names,  events,  and  dates. 

Such  deliberate  omissions  enable  the  authors  to  present  more  fully 
the  face  of  France  in  its  public  and  international  aspects.  Without  en¬ 
tering  upon  problems  of  theoretical  interest,  the  writers  of  this  prag¬ 
matic  text  have  given  us  admirable  summaries  of  political  systems  and 
regimes,  clear  expositions  of  the  sometimes  confusing  structures,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  agencies  of  succeeding  French  governments,  and  intelligible 
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graphs  and  charts  with  which  we  can  trace  military,  geo-political,  and 
economic  changes.  The  book  examines  at  some  length  the  historical 
role  of  France  as  a  sea  power,  as  a  land  power,  and  as  a  colonial  power. 
There  is  a  careful  and  consistent  assessment  of  French  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  policy  as  expressed  in  these  areas.  Such  discussions,  often  pre¬ 
sented  in  terms  of  conflict  with  British  interests,  assume  only  very  rarely 
the  tone  of  the  white  paper.  Yet  it  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that 
France  is  looked  upon,  in  this  book,  through  very  British  eyes.  Tradi¬ 
tional  English  mistrust  of  some  of  the  extremes  of  French  national  life 
and  ancient  national  rivalries  have  helped  to  create  an  image  of  France 
which  we  all  know,  but  which  we  must  know  better.  The  authors  of 
A  Short  History  have  given  us  an  intelligent,  reliable,  and  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  this  image. 

The  geo-political  and  nationalistic  biases  represented  in  A  Short  His- 
to)y  are  rarely  to  be  detected  in  Albert  Guérard’s  France,  A  Modern 
History.  This  book,  published  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Press  in 
1959,  can  best  be  described  as  an  interpretative  biography  of  the  French 
nation.  Mr.  Guérard  properly  makes  the  point  that  while  the  only  his¬ 
tory  worth  writing  is  the  history  of  civilization,  one  cannot  study  French 
civilization  in  isolation  from  that  of  Europe.  But  if  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  such  thing  as  French  civilization  proper,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  French  nation  does  exist  as  a  somewhat  unstable  reality  in  time, 
space,  and  spirit.  Following  Michelet  here,  Mr.  Guérard  suggests  that 
France  is  a  person  rather  than  a  geographical,  racial,  or  cultural  entity. 
France  is,  then,  primarily  what  it  takes  itself  to  be,  and  its  history  is 
the  study  of  this  evolving  sense  of  identity  and  personality. 

What  is  Mr.  Guérard’s  conception  of  the  main  stream  of  French  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  to  say  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  national  person¬ 
ality  and  of  their  formation?  He  does  not  embroil  us  here  in  any  chauvi¬ 
nistic  mystique  of  the  nation,  of  the  race,  of  its  people,  or  of  its  rulers. 
In  a  revealing  passage,  he  invites  us  to  look  upon  the  struggles  of  the 
modern  world  as  taking  place  between  four  great  ideologies  or  “Inter¬ 
nationals”;  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Capitalistic,  the  Communistic,  and 
the  Humanistic.  Mr.  Guérard’s  conception  of  the  last,  to  which  he  clear¬ 
ly  belongs,  identifies  itself  with  the  supreme  crystallization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character  as  he  conceives  it.  The  position  of  the  Humanist  is  that 
of  a  participant  formally  uncommitted  to  any  national  ideology  or  po¬ 
litical  institution,  but  capable  of  subscribing  to  those  articles  in  the 
program  of  each  which  prove  themselves  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  classical  Humanism,  universally  conceived.  Rising  above  sectarian¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Guérard  seeks  in  every  period  and  in  every  government  for 
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the  potentialities  or  the  realizations  of  France’s  unique  greatness,  which 
is  its  capacity  to  speak  for  all  mankind.  Hugo  s  line,  O  France,  tu  es 
trop  grande  pour  rester  une  nation!”  sums  up  this  credo.  It  is  a  credo 
based  upon  the  idea  of  universal,  rational  order  emerging  from  chaos, 
conflict,  and  change.  Mr.  Guérard’s  political  thesis,  which  runs  parallel 
for  a  time  with  that  of  the  royalists,  is  that  the  French  monarchy  made 
France.  Without  undue  exaltation  of  the  kings,  in  whom  he  sees  ample 
evidence  of  stupidity,  cupidity,  sottishness,  and  sloth,  he  shows  how  the 
monarchy  once  provided  the  only  focal  point  of  order  in  a  nation  men¬ 
aced  by  forces  of  anarchy  and  petty  regionalism.  Given  the  conditions 
of  life  in  feudal  Europe,  this  statement  is  forcibly  true.  But  we  note 
that  Mr.  Guérard  does  not  seriously  entertain  the  democratic  thesis, 
which  may  be  taken  to  hold  that  the  monarchy,  serving  for  a  time  its 
national  purpose  malgré  soi  and  faute  de  mieux,  can  be  described  even 
in  medieval  times  as  the  oppressor  of  the  people.  The  history  of  the 
French  nation— we  remind  ourselves— has  sometimes  been  written  in 
terms  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Estates,  which  is  his¬ 
tory  oriented  toward  the  creation  of  modern  France,  and  sometimes  in 
terms  of  the  emergence  of  an  ideal  of  the  common  good,  which  is  his¬ 
tory  oriented  towards  a  concept  of  social  justice  not  always  easily  equated 
with  the  norms  of  order  and  reason  which  represent  the  summum  bo- 
num  in  Mr.  Guérard’s  credo  of  classical  Humanism.  The  latter  has  al¬ 
ways  manifested  itself  as  the  cultural  ideal  of  an  élite.  Conservative  his¬ 
torians  make  much  of  a  Louis  IX  and  of  a  Henri  IV,  and  they  put 
forward  a  very  respectable  case  for  Napoléon  III,  that  “Saint-Simon  on 
horseback”  whom  Mr.  Guérard  compares  with  Woodrow  Wilson.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  one  of  these  there  are  ten  or  twenty 
whose  contributions  to  the  security  or  to  the  greatness  of  the  French 
nation— not  to  speak  of  its  well-being— are  less  than  obvious.  Most  of 
the  French  kings  did  as  much  to  tarnish  the  great  ideals  of  French 
Humanism  as  to  brighten  them. 

Such  slight  reservations  made  in  passing,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
paternalistic  image  of  the  destinies  of  France  is  an  ancient  and  a  vital 
one,  widely  accepted  by  the  heirs  of  the  privileged  classes  and  weakly 
opposed— today  at  least— by  the  survivors  of  the  Jacobin  tradition.  It 
must  also  be  said  that  Mr.  Guérard’s  honest  and  intelligent  elaboration 
of  this  thesis  gives  us  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  politics,  of  the  Old  Ré¬ 
gime  than  do  most  manuals  of  cultural  history.  He  is  entirely  in  the 
right  to  have  demolished  convincingly  the  “enormous  phantom”  of 
feudalism  fabricated  by  the  Romantic  historians.  His  analyses  indicate 
that  it  was  neither  an  ideal  nor  a  system,  but  a  condition,  and  that  it 
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was  a  condition  based  upon  brute  force.  The  extension  of  royal  author¬ 
ity  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  petty  anarchies  created  by  this  con¬ 
dition.  Such  just  and  measured  approaches  characterize  even  Mr.  Gué- 
rard’s  assessment  of  the  successes  of  Richelieu,  against  which  the  high 
costs,  the  blunders,  and  the  social  evils  which  they  created  or  sustained 
are  recounted.  France,  A  Modern  History,  is  probably  the  most  useful 
book  of  its  kind  now  available.  Its  systematic  and  thoughtful  ordering 
of  the  bewildering  jumble  of  historical  data,  its  wise  and  realistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  life  of  the  French  nation  in  terms  of  a  noble  ideal 
should  recommend  themselves  to  students  at  every  level. 

André  Maurois’s  History  of  France,  translated  rather  clumsily  by  H.  L. 
Binsse,  offers  less  than  we  might  expect.  The  reader  finds  no  systematic 
concept  of  history  in  this  book,  nor  any  coherent  account  of  the  history 
of  France.  The  fact  that  M.  Maurois’s  information  is  taken  at  second¬ 
hand  need  not  disturb  us;  the  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  studies  long  outdated  or  superseded  should 
disturb  us  a  good  deal.  This  history  of  France  seems,  finally,  most  dis¬ 
appointing  when  its  author  permits  himself  to  comment  in  his  own 
right  about  his  subject. 

M.  Maurois  presents  the  history  of  France  as  a  series  of  colorful 
tableaux,  charged  with  dramatic  interest,  studded  with  the  witty  say¬ 
ings  of  the  great,  spiced  with  erotic  situations,  and  narrated  with  that 
swift,  sure  sense  of  anecdotal  brilliance  which  has  always  characterized 
his  writing.  These  are,  in  effect,  the  rationale  of  this  book.  But  we  find 
too  little  thought  and  too  little  meaning  in  the  narration.  It  may  seem 
too  easy  for  the  student  to  say  that  Mr.  Maurois  is  a  novelist  writing 
history— I  find  myself  compelled  to  say  it.  By  contrast  with  Mr.  Gué- 
rard’s  stern  commitment  to  the  laborious  and  thoughtful  synthesis  of  a 
vast  complex  of  events  and  ideas,  M.  Maurois  comes  dangerously  close 
to  a  study  of  history  which  is  facile,  frivolous,  and  irresponsible.  One 
senses  somehow  in  this  study  that  M.  Maurois  has  written  too  many 
books,  and  that  good  writing  has  ill  equipped  him  for  this  particular 
task.  We  must  beware  of  enjoying  this  book  too  much— it  will  not  help 
us  to  understand  France. 

The  historian’s  first  duty  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  recent 
authoritative  studies  available  for  the  field  which  he  has  chosen.  M. 
Maurois  does  not  seem  always  to  have  scrupulously  observed  this  pre¬ 
cept.  We  note,  for  example,  that  he  cites  Albi  as  a  fortified  cathedral 
in  a  discussion  of  early  feudal  times.  It  was  not  begun  until  1282,  when 
feudalism  was  moribund,  and  not  finished  until  the  late  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  M.  Maurois  states  that  medieval  musicians  “remained  anonymous. 
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as  did  the  architects.”  But  Gérold  agrees  with  all  modern  musicologists 
that  many  of  the  early  manuscripts  are  anonymous  solely  because  of  the 
ways  they  were  copied  and  compiled  and  because  of  the  oral  tradition 
of  their  transmission,  while  Pierre  Lavedan  states  bluntly,  in  1944,  that 
“medieval  architects  in  no  way  sought  anonymity,  but  signed  their 
works,”  a  conclusion  shared  by  all  recent  historians  of  architecture.  M. 
Maurois  attributes  the  famous  Diana  of  Anet  to  Jean  Goujon.  This  is 
traditional,  but  it  is  an  attribution  rather  conclusively  disproved  in  1929 
by  M.  Roy  in  Artistes  et  monuments  de  la  Renaissance  française,  a  ver¬ 
dict  accepted  by  such  authorities  as  Anthony  Blunt.  M.  Maurois  sketches 
out  for  the  reader  a  tableau  of  the  Renaissance  emphasizing  its  joyous, 
pagan  elements  for  the  period  of  Francis  1,  and  its  atmosphere  of  in¬ 
trigue,  “unpunished  murders,  mysterious  duels,  poisoned  gloves”  for  the 
period  1560-1600.  These  images  of  the  Renaissance  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  quite  truthful  by  students  of  history  who  have  read  Hui¬ 
zinga  and  Hauser.  But  Dumas  père  casts  a  long  shadow.  Is  it  entirely 
by  chance  that  so  many  of  these  errors  seem  to  derive  from  the  views 
of  Romantic  historians  and  novelists? 

With  the  last  case  cited,  we  have  passed  from  the  domain  of  historical 
fact  proper  to  that  of  synthesis  and  interpretation.  M.  Maurois  some¬ 
times  professes  his  own  opinions.  “We  may  well  wonder  whether  the 
King’s  mistresses,  so  damned  by  the  historians,  did  not  play  an  essential 
role  by  supplying  next  to  an  all-too-flattered  sovereign  women  who  dared 
speak  to  him  as  a  human  being.  The  privacy  of  the  bedroom  has  a 
healthy  levelling  effect  upon  rank  and  dignity.”  Aside  from  the  word¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Binsse’s  translation,  which  might  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
king’s  mistresses  acted  principally  as  procuresses,  we  may  well  wonder 
indeed  whether  such  fanciful  and  unverifiable  speculations  do  play  any 
essential  role  in  the  writing  of  history.  The  reader  is  not  far  from  the 
domain  of  romance  in  passages  of  this  sort.  He  approaches  it  again  when 
M.  Maurois  theorizes  about  the  relations  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Ma- 
zarin:  “Did  she  unite  herself  to  him  in  secret  marriage?”  This  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  may  intrigue  the  reader’s  curiosity  doubly  when  he  wonders 
whether  Mazarin  might  have  entered  into  this  marriage  before  or  after 
receiving  his  cardinal’s  hat.  But  one  must  allege  in  M.  Maurois’s  defense 
the  fact  that  he  finds  himself  here  on  common  ground  with  the  Gon- 
court  brothers,  who  once  wrote,  “L’histoire  est  un  roman  qui  a  été,  le 
roman  est  de  l’histoire  qui  aurait  pu  être.”  This  highly  personal,  aes¬ 
thetic,  and  unscholarly  view  of  history  has  little  to  commend  it  today. 
M.  Maurois’s  book,  which  is  that  of  a  belle-lettrist,  seems  to  reflect  some- 
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thing  of  the  detached,  epicurean,  ironical  attitudes  typical  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  such  writers  as  France,  Gide,  and  Alain. 

We  do  not  encounter  this  horreur  du  système  in  the  Histoire  de  la 
civilisation  française  written  by  Georges  Duby  and  Robert  Mandrou, 
and  published  by  Colin  in  1958.  This  substantial  and  enlightening  book 
purports  to  study  the  evolution  of  French  culture  and  French  history 
in  terms  of  certain  major  aspects  and  elements  of  the  national  life,  each 
of  which  is  considered  to  be  involved  in  a  complex  interplay  of  forces 
and  conditions.  Together  with  Arnold  Hauser’s  Social  History  of  Art 
and  Literature,  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  attempts  of  recent  years  to 
make  a  coherent  study  of  cultural  phenomena  in  terms  of  the  economic 
and  social  realities  which  prevail  in  any  given  period.  Its  principal  focus 
may  be  summarized,  somewhat  grossly,  by  stating  that  the  material  and 
economic  conditions  of  life  constitute  a  basis  upon  which  any  given  cul¬ 
ture  elaborates  a  superstructure  of  social,  juridical,  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  in  turn  preside  over  the  formation  of  the  spiritual,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  aesthetic  forms  of  the  community.  (This  thesis  runs  par¬ 
allel  for  a  way  with  that  of  the  Marxists.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  not 
all  economic  historians  are  Marxists.)  Professors  Duby  and  Mandrou 
thus  present  with  great  care  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  among  the  various  social  classes  in  every  period.  They 
stress  particularly  the  methods  of  production  invented  and  exploited 
in  each  era,  and  the  impact  of  such  methods  upon  customs,  living  and 
working  conditions,  institutions,  and  ideas.  We  wrench  a  few  summary 
statements  out  of  context:  “Amélioration  de  l’équipement  paysan  et  des 
techniques  rurales  par  la  généralisation  et  surtout  par  la  combinaison 
de  multiples  perfectionnements  de  détails,  tel  est  bien  le  ressort  pro¬ 
fond  du  progrès  de  toute  la  civilisation”;  “Le  grand  essor  du  XII®  siècle 
—cet  accident  majeur  dans  l’évolution  de  la  civilisation  française— est 
bien  l’effet  d’une  réussite  agricole”;  “Est-il  donc  trop  audacieux  d’affir¬ 
mer  que  la  Réforme  et  la  Renaissance  sont  tout  entières  filles  de  l’im¬ 
primé?”  “L’esprit  républicain  est,  lui  aussi,  un  produit  de  ce  mouve¬ 
ment  économique:  la  République,  fille  de  la  machine  à  vapeur.”  Such 
epigrammatic  phrases  cannot  suggest  the  wealth  of  data  synthesized  in 
the  description  and  interpretation  of  each  cultural  phase.  To  take  a 
sounding  in  depth,  we  read  concerning  the  place  of  the  church  in  medi¬ 
eval  life,  not  the  idealistic  parallel  between  the  institutions  of  chivalry 
and  those  of  the  church,  which  is  a  fiction,  but  an  analysis  in  which  are 
stressed  first  the  identity  of  its  hierarchical  strata  to  those  of  the  sec¬ 
ular  nobility  in  all  but  terminology,  and  secondly  the  economics  of  its 
material  existence.  Monsieur  Duby  tells  us  here  how  the  church  bodies. 
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in  the  role  of  feudal  suzerains,  derive  their  incomes  from  similar  sources 
and  by  similar  methods.  The  elementary  manuals  of  history  which  we 
all  once  used  do  not  tell  us,  for  example,  that  the  parish  priest  is  usual¬ 
ly  chosen  by  his  feudal  lord  from  the  lowliest  of  his  peasants,  and  re¬ 
mains  dependent  upon  the  lord  for  his  subsistence,  nor  do  they  often 
indicate  that  bishoprics  and  other  high  ecclesiastical  offices  are  distri¬ 
buted  most  frequently  as  benefices  among  powerful  families.  They  do 
not  tell  us  either  that  the  parish  church  was  looked  upon  as  his  private 
property  by  the  descendant  of  the  rich  man  who  had  formerly  built  it 
for  his  personal  use.  (This  fact  is  born  out  by  examples  like  that  given 
by  Professor  K.  J.  Conant  in  his  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  Archi¬ 
tecture:  “The  abbey  of  Saint-Martial  de  Limoges  was  sold  in  1062  by 
the  Count  of  Limoges,  who  did  not  own  it,  to  Cluny.”)  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  what  M.  Duby  calls  ‘Tin- 
time  fusion  entre  le  spirituel  et  le  temporel.”  They  go  far  to  explain 
the  authoritative  tonalities  of  contemporary  religion  and  art. 

Let  us  make  another  sounding  which  indicates,  no  less  clearly,  the 
freedom  of  this  book  from  the  tyranny  of  the  historical  cliché  and  of 
the  “manuel  scolaire”  mentality.  We  have  all  encountered  the  classic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Flamboyant  architecture  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  This 
description  stresses  its  “decadence,”  its  bad  taste,  its  excessive  ornamen¬ 
tation,  its  sacrifice  of  structural  simplicity  to  florid  decoration,  etc.  It  is 
false.  M.  Duby’s  summary  of  the  Flamboyant  style  stresses  the  vigor,  the 
originality,  the  freedom,  and  the  structural  simplicity  of  this  anti-clas¬ 
sical  art.  (For  such  pages  as  this  we  willingly  forgive  him  for  dating  the 
completion  of  the  west  towers  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  1230  instead  of 
1250.)  It  is  with  like  freshness  that  he  discusses  fifteenth-century  paint¬ 
ing;  “Ft  c’est  bien  alors,  à  Tours,  à  Avignon,  qu’il  faut  situer  vraiment 
la  Renaissance,  beaucoup  plus  importante  pour  toute  la  peinture  fran¬ 
çaise  que  l’intermède  italianisant  de  Fontainebleau.”  More  important 
than  these  views  in  themselves,  however,  are  the  relations  which  are 
shown  to  exist  between  such  artistic  developments  and  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  currents  of  the  time.  The  penetration  of  the  religious 
spirit— now  Franciscan— into  the  broad  masses  of  the  people,  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  sensibility  and  of  anti-Aristotelian  logic,  these  are  stated  to 
be  effects,  in  turn,  of  the  sweeping  economic  and  social  advances  fol¬ 
lowing  the  devastation  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

M.  Mandrou  shows  in  his  treatment  of  the  modern  period  no  less 
than  does  M.  Duby  a  consistent  preference  for  exploiting  the  latest 
scholarly  studies.  He  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  researches  of  G.  Le¬ 
febvre  for  the  Revolutionary  period.  His  analysis  of  this  turbulent  epoch 
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systematically  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  anecdotal  narration  (we  are  spared 
another  account  of  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court)  and  of  Romantic 
dramaturgy  in  order  to  underline  the  financial,  the  economic,  the  po¬ 
litical,  and  the  psychological  rhythms  of  this  complex  of  events.  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Saint-Just  are  presented  as  something  other  than  the  blood¬ 
thirsty,  demented  fanatics  whose  masks  are  brandished  before  the  reader 
by  all  right-thinking  historians.  They  are  treated  as  doctrinaires  rather 
than  as  colorful  personalities.  No  less  objective  and  respectful  of  his¬ 
torical  fact  are  M.  Mandrou’s  penetrating  discussions  of  the  social  scene 
of  twentieth-century  France,  upon  which  élites  and  masses  confront  each 
other  in  a  state  of  uneasy  and  lethargic  suspicion,  and  in  which  the  old 
revolutionary  élan  sems  to  have  died  its  final  death.  To  these  we  must 
add  his  account  of  the  far-reaching  technological  revolution  of  our  day, 
which  has  created  a  new  civilization  quite  unlike  that  into  which  most 
of  us  were  born.  M.  Mandrou  grapples  valiantly  with  the  profound  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  revolution.  Francastel’s  studies  of  the  analogies  to  be 
drawn  between  cubist  painting  and  the  spatio-temporal  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  relativity  are  summarized.  Brief  attempts  are  made  to  relate 
the  significance  of  such  figures  as  Debussy  and  Bergson.  On  the  social 
level,  M.  Mandrou  does  not  fear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  church  to  the  profit  of 
spectator  sports,  built-in  structural  unemployment,  and  the  dehumani¬ 
zation  of  working  conditions.  Such  hard,  systematic  study,  and  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  outline  the  travail  of  the  French  nation  of  yesterday  and  today 
in  that  tone  of  fatuous,  Panglossian  optimism  so  popular  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession  testify  with  force  to  the  high  conception  of  peda¬ 
gogical  responsibility  which  he  shares  with  M.  Duby  and  justify  the  use 
of  that  grave  word  “history”  in  the  title  of  this  book. 
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by  George  Borglum 

TT 

■  AeNRI  LACOSTE  AND  I  left  the  City  of  Light  on  a  Saturday 
morning  on  a  trip  southwest  which  would  last  ten  or  twelve  days.  La¬ 
coste  is  a  man  of  great  versatility  in  the  making  of  motion  pictures  for 
Tadié-Cinéma,  Paris.  We  had  some  sixty  pictures  or  motion  picture 
scenes  to  get,  among  them  the  Marais  Poitevin,  the  gathering  of  oysters 
at  Marennes,  the  beach  at  Royan  swarming  with  people,  a  “village  de 
toile”  near  Arcachon,  the  vineyards  of  Château-Yquem,  the  statue  of 
the  Cro-Magnon  man  at  Les  Eyzies  and  drawings  in  the  caves  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lot.  We  needed  a  picture  of  the  joining  of  the  Dordogne 
and  the  Garonne  to  form  the  Gironde,  and  we  hoped  to  find  a  black¬ 
smith  still  practicing  his  trade  as  it  was  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  scenes  mentioned  had  their  place  in  several  French  lessons  to  be 
illustrated  by  filmstrips  or  by  motion  pictures  supported  by  filmstrips. 
Our  equipment  was  normal  for  field  work:  two  substantial  tripods,  two 
16  mm.  motion  picture  cameras  (a  motor-driven  Arriflex  and  a  Bolex), 
three  35  mm.  cameras  and  some  fifteen  lenses,  including  two  zoomars, 
one  motor-driven  for  the  Arriflex,  one  hand-operated  for  the  Bolex.  We 
also  had  an  electronic  flash  for  the  little  inside  work  we  expected  to  do. 

Considerable  preparation  is  devoted  to  the  itinerary  of  such  a  trip: 
study  of  the  texts  to  be  illustrated,  the  mileages  involved,  the  time  of 
day  and  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  night  stops.  Even  for  scenes  to  be 
filmed  where  one  has  been  before,  the  problem  can  be  difficult.  Where 
one  has  not  been  before,  one  must  be  guided  by  what  he  finds.  Good 
weather  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  a  successful  trip— sun  all 
day  long  for  the  duration. 

Traveling  around  a  country  like  France  in  a  car,  one  is  frequently  the 
beneficiary  of  unforeseen  events,  events  indeed  never  dreamed  of.  Our 
first  stop  was  at  Montargis,  between  Fontainebleau  and  the  Loire,  where 
we  came  upon  what  looked  like  the  annual  fair.  It  was  actually  not  a 
fair  but,  as  an  enormous  banner  proclaimed,  a  “Concours  International 
de  la  Pêche:  France-Belgique.”  The  town  of  Montargis  is  divided  by  a 
canal  about  forty  feet  wide.  Up  and  down  this  canal,  every  ten  feet  on 
both  banks,  and  about  once  a  minute,  contestants  were  throwing  in 
their  baited  hooks  at  the  end  of  long  poles.  The  casts  were  often  pre¬ 
ceded  by  throwing  out  some  special  “come-on”  substance.  If  a  fish 
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wasn’t  caught  every  time,  one  was  caught  every  two  or  three  tries.  Cur¬ 
iously,  the  fish  being  caught  were  hard  to  see,  at  least  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  canal,  for  they  measured  no  more  than  three  or  four 
inches.  These  little  fish  are  called  friture  and  in  France  are  a  delicacy. 
Whichever  country  won  the  contest,  the  tremendous  catch  of  the  Con¬ 
cours  International  France-Belgique  would  be  donated  to  the  town’s 
bonnes  œuvres  municipales.  Many  a  hospital  patient  would  enjoy  a 
change  in  the  menu.  Since  we  had  a  film  on  sports  in  France  already 
under  way,  here  was  a  sporting  activity  which  could  well  be  included 
as  an  item  of  international  contrast.  The  light  was  perfect,  the  event 
too  good  to  pass  up.  Counting  the  time  to  find  a  place  to  park,  we 
devoted  an  hour  to  this  reportage.  It  would  probably  make  no  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  in  the  film. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Southwest,  the  French  course  in  preparation  in¬ 
cludes  some  information  on  the  oyster  industry  and  the  place  of  oysters 
in  the  Frenchman’s  diet.  On  this  subject  Lacoste  and  I  knew  only  that 
we  would  gladly  eat  oysters  with  every  meal  and  that  Marennes,  south 
of  La  Rochelle,  was  one  of  the  centers  of  the  industry. 

In  the  main  square  of  Marennes  by  eleven  in  the  morning,  we  in¬ 
quired  the  way  to  the  oyster  beds  and  asked  what  time  the  tide  would 
be  out.  We  learned  that  the  beds  were  off  the  point  of  Le  Chapus,  about 
five  miles  distant,  and  that  the  tide  would  be  low  at  one-thirty.  The 
situation  called  for  haste.  Arriving  at  Le  Chapus  we  saw  scores  of  people 
carrying  lunch  baskets  on  the  way  to  the  boats.  We  thought  it  curious 
that  this  little  fishing  port  should  attract  so  many  tourists  for  mid-day 
boat  parties.  They  were  not  tourists;  they  were  oystermen  leaving  for 
the  oyster  beds.  If  we  were  going  to  get  the  pictures  we  wanted  we  would 
have  to  arrange  for  a  ride  within  minutes. 

In  such  circumstances  one  starts  where  he  can.  We  saw  a  man  who 
was  obviously  of  the  sea  and  asked  him  how  we  could  get  a  ride.  This 
man  could  not  take  us  because  he  was  not  a  patron,  whose  permission 
we  would  have  to  have,  and  the  patron  was  not  there.  As  we  spoke,  a 
man  and  woman  he  knew  came  along  who,  themselves,  were  patrons. 
Our  need  was  quickly  explained,  and  the  ride  arranged.  Noticing  that 
they  too  carried  a  lunch  basket,  we  asked  at  what  time  we  would  be 
back.  It  would  be  about  three  o’clock,  which  explained  all  the  lunch 
baskets. 

It  disturbed  us  to  realize  that  the  heart  of  this  day  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  getting  a  few  pictures  of  oysters  and  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
idea  of  waiting  until  three  o’clock  for  lunch  did  not  fill  us  with  joy  as 
we  had  breakfasted  very  early.  But  no  serious  photographer  would  let 
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a  lost  meal  interfere  wtih  getting  a  picture.  We  got  into  our  hosts’  boat, 
thankful  for  our  luck. 

The  oyster  beds,  about  a  mile  off  shore,  stretch  up  and  down  the 
coast.  Plots  leased  from  the  government  are  marked  by  three  branches 
which,  as  the  tide  runs  out,  stick  up  out  of  the  water  about  six  feet. 
How  an  oysterman  recognizes  his  own  plot  is  a  subject  for  speculation; 
there  must  be  thousands  of  plots  and  the  oyster  boats  riding  the  out¬ 
going  tide  made  a  vast  fleet.  There  was  still  about  a  foot  of  water  when 
our  host  dropped  anchor  in  the  middle  of  a  square  marked  by  grotesque 
poles,  recognizable  only  to  himself. 

Since  there  was  to  be  a  short  wait  for  the  sands  to  be  left  high,  if  not 
dry,  and  since  it  was  past  noon,  out  came  the  contents  of  the  lunch 
basket.  We  were  invited  to  share  what  had  been  brought.  There  was 
plenty  of  bread,  so  we  accepted  bread  along  with  a  few  swallows  of 
wine  from  the  bottle.  The  real  problem  of  the  inner  man,  however,  was 
solved  for  us  not  by  the  miracle  of  the  fishes  but  by  the  miracle  of  the 
oysters.  Asking  us  if,  by  chance,  we  liked  oysters,  our  host  forked  up 
several  dozen  from  the  water,  dumping  them  in  the  boat.  Lacoste  and 
I  got  out  our  pocket  knives  and  enjoyed  a  meal  which  wall  always  stand 
out  among  our  gastronomic  adventures. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  point  out  that  oysters  are  just  as  good  in 
the  months  without  “r”  as  in  the  others.  It  takes  four  years  for  an  oys¬ 
ter  to  mature  and  it  is  in  the  summer  that  it  does  most  of  its  growing. 
Oysters  are  served  the  year  round  on  the  “oyster  coasts,”  however,  and 
in  a  few  restaurants  inland  whose  specialty  is  sea  food. 

There  is  often  a  story  behind  a  picture.  Our  experience  at  the  oyster 
beds  illustrates  some  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  photographer 
language-teacher,  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  take  his  pictures  in  an 
organized  way,  that  is,  to  illustrate  a  story  which  has  been  worked  out 
in  advance.  Yet  after  the  general  plan  has  been  worked  out,  there  is 
still  room  for  fortuitous  circumstance.  In  the  film  Le  Haut  de  Gagnes 
we  had  to  show  that  the  village  was  situated  on  a  steep,  circular  hill. 
Its  silhouette  could  be  easily  shown  from  a  distance,  but  not  the  effect 
of  this  steepness  on  the  inhabitants.  A  short  wait  at  the  beginning  of 
the  main  street’s  climb  and  what  was  needed  appeared— a  woman  and 
a  small  boy  pulling  a  heavily-loaded  bicycle  trailer  with  obvious  effort. 

Circumstance  isn’t  always  as  fortuitous  as  it  may  seem.  In  the  same 
film  we  show  a  donkey  rolling  over  in  the  street.  I  had  seen  this  animal 
go  by  our  pension  a  number  of  times  and  had  been  told  that  on  oc¬ 
casion  he  took  a  dust  bath  at  a  particular  point  of  the  street.  It  was 
then  easy  to  be  ready  and  waiting  when  he  came  by. 
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Most  people  who  travel  these  days,  and  most  young  people  particu¬ 
larly,  travel  with  some  kind  of  camera.  I  assume  members  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  profession  also  carry  cameras.  They  want  a  personal  pic¬ 
ture  record  of  their  travels,  and  they  want  pictures  to  use  in  talks  to 
student  clubs,  professional  groups  or  even  to  classes. 

The  kind  of  camera  used  is  less  important  than  the  eye  which  directs 
it,  but  if  the  eye  is  competent,  it  deserves  an  instrument  which  can 
carry  out  its  intentions.  A  good  camera  with  several  lenses  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  can  bring  satisfaction  throughout  a  lifetime.  The  lenses  are 
most  important.  The  speed  of  a  lens  determines  the  amount  of  light  in 
which  a  picture  can  be  made.  The  “angle”  of  a  lens  determines  what 
it  is  possible  to  get  into  the  picture  at  a  given  distance.  For  example, 
one  cannot  get  a  whole  cathedral  into  one  picture  with  an  ordinary  lens 
unless  from  a  considerable  distance,  which  is  rarely  possible.  The  kind 
of  camera  and  lens  one  uses  is  determined  by  the  kinds  of  pictures  one 
expects  to  take. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  getting  a  picture  is  neither  the  camera 
nor  the  film,  but  the  cost  of  transportation,  food  and  lodging.  Being 
economical  with  film  is  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  amateur  and  a  professional  is  that  the  professional 
usually  comes  back  with  a  good  picture-by  staying  on  the  spot  until 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  satisfactory,  by  using  a  camera  that  will 
do  the  job,  and  by  taking  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  same  subject. 
The  amateur,  taking  a  few  pictures,  shows  them  all,  good  or  bad.  The 
professional  selects  his  best  and  throws  the  rest  away. 

There  are  several  approaches  to  photography  or  filming.  Two  con¬ 
cern  us  most.  One  is  incidental  to  a  primary  purpose  such  as  taking 
courses  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  Sorbonne  student  will  come  back  with 
pictures  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  fellow  students,  of  Paris  and  the  various 
places  he  may  have  visited  on  trips.  The  second  approach  has  as  its  goal 
the  taking  of  specific  documentary  pictures  to  illustrate  a  subject  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance.  The  picture-taking  is  primary.  If,  however,  a  Sor¬ 
bonne  student  comes  back  with  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  Sorbonne  to 
the  procurement  of  which  he  has  devoted  much  time,  thought,  and  even 
expense,  his  effort  is  professional.  It  serves  him  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and,  if  good  enough,  that  of  others. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  two  reportages  with  which  this  article  be¬ 
gins,  I  should  like  to  explain  why  they  were  selected  as  contrasting  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  photographer’s  adventures.  Any  tourist  with  a  camera  pass¬ 
ing  through  Montargis  on  the  morning  of  the  “Concours  International 
de  la  Pêche”  could  have  done  what  we  did-take  forty  or  fifty  pictures 
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and  five  or  six  minutes  of  motion  picture  film.  For  the  casual  tourist, 
these  pictures,  however,  would  be  added  to  other  chance  photography 
in  an  eclectic  conglomeration  of  unrelated  events,  unrelated  except  that 
they  all  deal  with  France  and  are  documents  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
For  Lacoste  and  me  our  film  on  sports  in  France  had  taken  us  to  a 
number  of  places  at  specific  times,  such  as  the  Col  du  Tourmalet  for 
the  Tour  de  France.  The  fishing  sequence  is  an  enrichment  of  this  film, 
but  had  it  been  raining  we  would  not  have  bothered  with  it. 

The  oyster  gathering  sequence  was  determined  in  advance.  Without 
good  luck  with  the  weather  or  a  ride  to  the  oyster  beds  we  would  have 
had  to  try  again  as  a  part  of  another  trip.  The  oyster  sequence,  like  the 
friture,  would  only  make  a  few  seconds  in  a  motion  picture,  yet  it  was 
essential  to  describing  the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of  a  region, 
and  it  was  an  observation  of  the  gastronomical  tastes  of  the  French 
people. 

The  season,  the  sun  and  even  the  direction  of  the  sun  can  be  im¬ 
placable  obstacles  to  accomplishing  a  photographic  mission.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  Falaise,  for  example,  to  get  sun  on  the  face  of  the  statue 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  not  have  a  telephone  wire  coming  from 
his  nose.  Taking  outdoor  pictures  is  often  a  race  with  the  sun.  Photog¬ 
raphy  is  subject  to  other  hindrances.  Cathedrals  and  monuments  are 
often  undergoing  repairs  and  are  marred  by  scaffolding.  The  “victory 
gate”  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Orange  took  about  five  years  before 
it  was  ready  for  its  picture.  Certain  places  stand  out  as  bad  luck  spots 
for  years.  Le  Havre  has  been  one  of  them.  Once  I  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  telephone  from  Paris  for  a  plane  from  which  to  get  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  port.  We  left  Paris  and  drove  through  Rouen  in  a  gorgeous 
sun.  But  at  Le  Havre  there  was  such  a  thick  fog  that  planes  could  not 
fly.  After  waiting  half  the  day  we  gave  up  and  drove  back  to  Paris— six 
hours  of  driving  for  nothing. 

But  all  luck  can’t  be  bad.  A  week  later  we  sailed  from  Le  Havre  at 
noon.  As  the  Liberté  left  the  quai  the  sun  burst  from  the  clouds,  show¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Le  Havre  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  light.  I  ran  to  my 
cabin  for  the  cameras  and  tripod  and  got  what  I  needed  from  the  top 
deck  of  the  towering  ship,  a  sequence  far  superior  to  what  could  have 
been  filmed  from  the  air. 

It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  be  on  the  spot  and  have  the  sun  shining 
from  the  right  direction  to  get  the  picture  one  wants.  There  is  a  magic 
word  in  the  French  language;  I  autorisation.  Getting  ^autorisation  is 
sometimes  as  frustrating  and  time-consuming  as  it  is  indispensable.  For 
pictures  in  a  building,  a  factory,  a  home  or  an  office,  one  naturally 
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makes  arrangements.  To  work  in  a  museum  one  pays  a  fee,  so  much 
for  a  hand-held  camera,  so  much  for  a  tripod.  But  outside,  one  risks 
being  challenged  for  I’ autorisatioii.  Setting  up  a  tripod  anywhere  in  a 
city,  particularly  in  a  public  park,  is  an  invitation  for  an  agent  to  as¬ 
sert  his  duty  to  prevent  you  from  doing  what  you  consider  to  be  yours. 

French  policemen  give  the  impression  of  having  taken  a  sacred  oath 
to  enforce  the  “Défense  de  marcher  sur  la  pelouse”  signs  which  are 
scattered  in  all  public  gardens.  Once,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  I 
had  set  up  a  tripod  on  the  grass  in  front  of  a  statue.  As  1  did  so  1 
noticed  that  an  agent  had  spied  me  from  some  fifty  yards  away  and  was 
already  advancing.  As  a  cloud  was  also  advancing,  I  worked  as  fast  as 
1  could  to  get  zero’d  in.  The  agent  reached  me  about  a  minute  ahead 
of  the  cloud.  1  had  my  document  from  the  Ministère  de  l’Education 
Nationale,  Direction  de  l’ Architecture  ready  for  his  perusal.  It  author¬ 
ized  me  to  film  any  national  monument,  among  them  the  Louvre  and 
its  appurtenances. 

“This,”  said  he  politely,  “doesn’t  authorize  you  to  be  on  the  grass.” 

“Whom  must  1  see  for  that?”  I  asked. 

“You’ll  have  to  get  that  authorization  from  the  Gardien  Chef,"  he 
replied  with  a  smile  which  led  me  to  suspect  he  was  enjoying  the  high 
point  of  his  day. 

“Look,”  1  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  cloud,  “I’m  going  to  push  the 
button  and  we’ll  just  keep  on  talking.”  Film  travelled  past  the  camera’s 
gate  for  some  fifteen  seconds,  twice  as  much  as  needed.  Then,  looking 
at  the  statue,  which  had  turned  from  the  radiance  of  sunshine  to  the 
gloom  of  overcast,  my  French  keeper  of  the  peace  commented  simply: 

“Your  light  has  changed.” 

“Yes,”  1  said,  dismounting  the  camera.  “So  it  has.” 

We  walked  out  to  the  street  together,  chatting  amicably.  About  a  yard 
into  the  lawn  from  the  sidewalk,  another  photographer  with  a  tripod 
on  the  grass  was  about  to  film  the  scene. 

“Is  he  part  of  your  team?”  my  agent  asked. 

“No,”  I  said.  “He’  using  an  eight-millimeter  camera  for  home  movies. 
Besides  he’s  taking  a  general  view.  There’s  no  reason  for  being  on  the 
grass.  He  could  take  it  from  the  sidewalk.” 

We  enjoyed  a  laugh  as  we  each  went  our  way. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well,  but  sometimes  it  requires  great  patience  and 
submission  to  the  fates.  Lacoste  and  I  arrived  in  Albi  about  noon.  We 
needed  a  picture  of  the  cathedral  for  a  film  on  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
had  been  in  Albi  before  and  knew  that  the  classic  picture  could  only 
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be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  steeple  of  a  church  nearby.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  door  to  the  stairs  was  kept  locked.  A  knock  at  the  curé’s 
residence  brought  no  reply.  I’he  hours  were  two  to  five.  We  had  lunch. 
At  two  o’clock  we  knocked  again,  but  still  no  answer.  We  went  into 
the  church  and  found  our  way  to  the  business  office,  directed  by  a  very 
amiable,  elderly  lady.  The  curé  had  a  funeral  on  his  hands  and  would 
be  available  at  five  o’clock.  We  killed  the  afternoon  with  close  shots 
of  the  cathedral.  At  five  we  were  able  to  talk  with  the  curé,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  take  any  pictures  that  day.  We  arranged  to  be  on  hand  at 
eight  forty-five  the  next  morning,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  burial  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  bishop,  with  which  the  curé  was  also  charged.  We  were 
at  the  rendez- vous  next  morning  on  the  minute.  The  curé  opened  the 
tower  door  for  us  in  person  and  we  took  pictures  and  filmed  to  our 
heart’s  content.  But  we  also  wanted  to  illustrate  the  cathedral  as  a  mas¬ 
sive  edifice  surmounting  the  river.  There  could  be  sun  on  the  side  of 
the  cathedral  we  wanted  only  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
did  not  oblige.  We  settled  for  a  black  silhouette  which  may  do  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  somber  symbol  of  the  past.  Pictures  that  succeed  look 
so  easy! 

Some  years  ago  we  needed  a  picture  of  the  naval  arsenal  at  Cher¬ 
bourg.  Driving  into  a  square  we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly  in  front 
of  the  arsenal’s  main  gate  with  Arsenal  Naval  all  spelled  out,  and  a 
sentry,  complete  with  pompon  rouge,  leggings  and  a  rifle,  standing  in 
front  of  the  sentry  box.  I  drove  fairly  close  to  the  gate,  jumped  out 
and  shot  the  picture  in  seconds.  By  the  time  I  was  back  in  the  car  the 
sentry  was  asking  whether  I  had  taken  a  picture.  This  was  the  ultimate 
in  politeness  on  his  part.  Confessing  that  I  had  indeed  taken  a  picture, 
I  was  invited  to  see  the  Major.  His  office  was  not  far  from  the  gate, 
and  he  was  in.  The  Major  certainly  had  the  authority  to  complicate 
our  mission  to  almost  any  extent;  a  sign  which  I  had  not  seen  said 
“Défense  de  Photographier.”  He  could  have  confiscated  my  roll  of  film, 
at  least.  I  showed  my  papers  and  explained  my  mission.  The  gracious 
officer  invited  me  to  take  pictures  of  anything  inside  which  could  be 
of  interest.  Today  I  know  enough  to  see  the  Major  first. 

Recently  we  needed  to  film  the  port  of  Toulon  from  the  air.  A  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  the  Naval  Ministry,  a  letter  to  the  appropriate  official, 
and  I  was  assured  of  the  use  of  the  naval  base’s  helicopter  upon  my  ar¬ 
rival.  The  pilot  and  co-pilot  were  extremely  helpful.  They  took  off  the 
door  of  the  whirlybird  so  1  could  have  a  clear  space  from  which  to 
work;  they  even  indicated  a  step  on  the  putside  of  the  contraption  on 
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which  I  could  put  a  foot  in  order  to  be  out  over  nothing,  if  1  wished. 

In  general,  the  French  live  a  dignified,  orderly  life,  with  time  for 
everything— for  the  amenities,  for  the  life  of  the  spirit,  for  fun,  for  rules 
which  have  their  justification.  One  who  documents  any  country  with 
photographs  or  films  stores  away  memories  covering  a  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience— the  exhilaration  of  discovering  beauty  in  its  many  forms,  the 
satisfactions  of  working  with  and  among  people. 

As  the  photographer  views  the  result  of  his  labors,  the  panorama  of 
a  w'hole  society  unfolds  for  him  behind  the  picture.  It  is  certainly  every 
photographer’s  hope  that  his  picture  can  bring  to  others  a  share  of  his 
treasured  experience. 

Wayne  State  University 
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The  Relative  Pronoun  in  French 

American  students  often  find  themselves  baffled  by  the  French  relative  pronoun 
and  the  variety  of  its  forms.  In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  problem,  Albert  Valdman 
{Applied  Linguistics,  A  Guide  for  Teachers,  1961,  p.  38)  speaks  of  antecedent  and 
non-antecedent,  or  rather  non -determinate  relative  pronouns.  He  identifies  the  former 
as  introducing  relative  clauses  which  modify  a  head  noun  (and  we  might  add:  a 
pronou7i)  in  the  main  clause,  and  the  latter  as  introducing  relative  clauses  which 
themselves  represent  part  of  the  main  clause,  i.e.,  fill  a  slot  in  that  clause. 

On  the  basis  of  these  identifications,  Valdman  arrives  at  two  distinct  groups  of 
pronouns  which  he  presents  in  two  tables,  as  follows: 

Table  H 

.Antecedent  Relative  Pronoun 


Dependent  Clause  Slot  Filled 


Reference  Class 


S 

DO 

NO  (prep-j-)  /A  (loc) 

NO  (de+) 

Animates 

qui 

que 

qui 

lequel 

dont 

qui 

lequel 

Inanimates 

où 

lequel 

dont 

lequel 

Table  Iis 

Non-Deterrainate  Relative  Pronouns 


Reference  Class 

Dependent  Clause  Slot  Filled 

S 

DO/SC 

NO  (prep-f)  /A  (loc) 

NO 

(de+) 

A 

(Manner) 

Animate 

qui 

qui 

qui 

qui 

Inanimate 

quoi 

dont 

où 

quoi 

comment 

1  A.  Valdman,  Applied  Linguistics,  p.  38  (Table  V). 

2  The  classification  ‘■animate”-“inanimate”  serves  well  all  practical  purposes,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  altogether  correct.  See  G.  Gougenheim,  “Animé  et  Inanimé,”  Le 
Français  Moderne,  Vol.  XVIII  (1950),  pp.  6-16. 

3  Valdman,  p.  39  (Table  VI). 
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As  will  readily  be  noticed,  the  pronouns  are  classified  in  each  of  the  two  tables 
according  to  their  reference  class  (animate/inanimate)  as  well  as  according  to  the 
function  they  have  in  the  structure  of  the  dependent  clause.  On  the  basis  of  this 
function,  that  is,  according  to  the  slot  they  occupy  in  the  relative  clause,  Valdman 
groups  them  under  the  headings:  S  (=  subject);  DO  (=  direct  object);  NO  prep4-) 
(=  non-direct  object  preceded  by  a  preposition)  /  A  (loc)  (=  adverb  of  location);  and 
NO  (de-|-)  (=  non-direct  object  preceded  by  de). 

Three  features  of  this  classification  leave  us  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction: 

To  begin  with,  this  classification  does  not  account  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena 
ce  qui  and  ce  que.  Valdman  simply  considers  qui  and  que  in  these  combinations  as 
antecedent  relative  pronouns  preceded  by  ce,  “having  indeterminate  reference  in  the 
main  clause.”  (A.  V.,  op.  cit.,  p.  39)  However,  this  explanation  is  of  little  value  to 
the  American  student  of  French  who  must  find  the  correct  equivalent  for  English 
ivhat,  which  has  non-determinate  character.  How  little  it  solves  this  problem  be¬ 
comes  obvious  if  we  glance  at  the  following  examples: 

1—  He  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

2—  I  know  what  is  going  on. 

3—  It  is  obvious  what  he  is  thinking  about. 

4—  What  you  say  is  true. 

5—  He  told  me  what  I  shall  need. 

How  is  the  student  to  know  that  what  in  sentences  1,  2,  4,  and  5  is  an  antecedent 
relative  pronoun  modifying  ce,  whereas  the  same  word  is  a  non-determinate  relative 
pronoun  in  sentence  3?  How,  above  all,  can  we  justify  these  two  different  classifi¬ 
cations? 

Secondly,  we  are  struck  by  the  gaps  in  Table  H  (non-determinate  relative  pro¬ 
nouns)  in  the  S-slot  and  DO-slot  of  the  Inanimate  reference  class. 

In  the  third  place,  we  cannot  but  be  startled  by  the  addition  of  column  A  (man¬ 
ner)  (=  adverb  of  manner)  to  Table  II. 

If  we  dwell,  first  of  all,  on  this  third  item  of  dissatisfaction,  we  begin  to  wonder 
why  the  additional  column  could  not  be  given  the  more  general  heading  A  (=  ad¬ 
verb)  and  be  made  to  include  also  the  adverb  of  location  où,  which  is  grouped  by 
Valdman  with  NO  (prep+).  Upon  re-arranging  the  table  in  this  manner,  we  wonder 
further  if  we  might  not  add  more  to  this  A  column.  The  column  should,  in  fact, 
also  include  such  adverbial  expressions  as  quand  (=  A  of  time),  pourquoi  (=  A  of 
ground).  But  while  adding  these  expressions  to  the  A  column,  we  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  we  are  dealing  here  in  reality  with  interrogative  pronouns. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  briefly  at  a  table  of  interrogative  pronouns.  Using  the  same 
principles  of  classification  as  Albert  Valdman,  we  would  arrive  at  the  following  pre¬ 
sentation: 
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Table  III 


Interrogative  Pronouns 


Reference 

Cla.ss 

Clause  Slot  Filled 

S 

DO 

NO 

(prep+) 

NO 

(de+) 

A 

Animate 

qui 

qui 

qui 

qui 

comment 

où 

pourquoi 

quand 

Inanimate 

qu’est-ce  qui 

qu’est-ce  que^ 

quoi 

quoi 

It  is  obvious  that,  after  re-arrangement  of  the  A  column,  there  exists  complete  agree¬ 
ment  between  Table  II,  containing  non-determinate  relative  pronouns,  and  Table 
III,  containing  interrogative  pronouns— except  for  the  fact  that  the  S  and  DO  slots, 
vacant  in  Table  II  are  filled  by  qu’est-ce  qui  and  qu’est-ce  que  respectively  in  Table 
III. 

This  shows  up  an  existing  relationship:  ce  qui  and  ce  que  are  but  qu'est-ce  qui 
and  qu'est-ce  que  deprived  of  the  introductory  qu’est.  They  represent  the  same  ab¬ 
breviated  interrogatives  that  we  find  in  such  indirect  questions  as:  Je  lui  ai  de¬ 
mandé  ce  qu’il  a  fait;  or:  Je  lui  ai  demandé  ce  qui  se  passait.  Ce  qui,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  truncated  qu’est-ce  qui,  and  ce  que,  a  truncated  qu’est-ce  que,  would 
therefore  quite  logically  fill  the  gaps  which  Valdman  left  in  the  S  and  DO  slots  of 
the  inanimate  reference  class  in  Table  II,  i.e.  the  table  of  non-determinate  relative 
pronouns.  Thus  the  non-determinate  relative  pronoun  would  seem  to  introduce  not 
so  much  a  relative  clause  but  an  interrogative  clause,  as  it  were,  once  removed.  The 
statement  He  knows  what  he  is  doing,  seems  to  echo  a  previous  question  What  is 
he  doing?  What  you  say  is  true  seems  to  embody  the  question  What  do  you  say? 
This  assumption  also  seems  to  make  more  palatable  the  inversion  that  takes  place 
in  French  non-determinative  relative  clauses  when  the  subject  is  a  noun,  e.g.  Je  sais 
à  quoi  révent  les  jeunes  filles,  or  II  se  demandait  de  quoi  parlait  son  père,  etc.  It 
would  seem,  above  all,  however  that  the  entire  problem  of  the  French  relative  pro¬ 
noun  has  been  simplified  if  one  realizes  this  relationship  to  the  point  of  identity  of 
the  interrogative  pronoun  and  the  non-determinate  relative  pronoun.5 

St.  John’s  Unwersity  Edith  Kern 

Beware  of  “Modern^*  Methods 

I’oo  many  profit-making  institutions  have  used  and  abused  the  fashionable  terms 
"aural-oral”  and  “audio-lingual.”  A  great  percentage  of  the  tapes  and  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  recordings  they  advertise  are  merely  recordings  of  textbooks  that  might  have 
been  in  circulation  200  years  ago.  There  are  tapes  with  “translation  method,”  with 

•t  The  long  form  is  used  here  in  analogy  with  qu’est-ce  qui. 

5  There  remain,  of  course,  further  explanations  to  be  added,  such  as:  the  grouping 
of  ce  dont  with  ce  qui  and  ce  que;  the  fact  that  any  non-determinate  relative  pro¬ 
noun  is  preceded  by  ce  if  the  relative  clause  represents  the  subject  of  the  main 
clause  and  precedes  that  clause;  the  particular  character  of  tout  in  connection  with 
the  relative  pronoun;  etc. 
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drills  of  the  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs,  there  are  tapes  which  teach  mere  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Under  the  heading  of  “Saludos  y  Despedidas”  you  may  learn  all  the  possible 
forms  of  greetings  in  perfect  pronunciation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  imitate.  The 
method  is:  “repeat.”  What  a  loss  of  energy  and  timel 

The  expressions  “aural-oral”  and  "audio-lingual”  have  become  mere  absurdities. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  open  the  students’  ears  and  mouths  and  shut  their  eyes. 
Why  bother  to  see  and  to  think?  If  you  repeat  the  model  sentences:  “How  are  you?” 
“I  am  all  right”  or  “Very  well,  thank  you”  you  will  know  them.  Repeat  them  fifty 
times  if  necessary.  In  the  third  lesson  you  may  learn  the  most  complicated  gram¬ 
matical  expressions.  All  you  have  to  do  is:  repeat. 

A  good  language-teaching  method  cannot  drop  the  word:  “visual.”  The  latest  tapes 
are  accompanied  by  films;  but  again,  there  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Language 
laboratories  may  waste  a  lot  of  money  by  using  a  well-advertised  and  costly  tape  or 
film.  Sometimes  an  expensive  loud-speaking  film  (it  may  cost  as  much  as  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  more)  is  not  scientifically  planned.  The  picture  is  not  in  direct  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  word  or  phrase. 

Foreign  language  teachers  should  beware  of  “aural-oral”  and  “audio-lingual”  “ap¬ 
proaches.”  There  is  a  “revolution”  in  FL  instruction,  and  teaching  machines  will 
be  able  to  do  a  wonderful  job— if  the  textbook  is  intelligently  planned.  Indeed,  you 
need  not  even  have  a  language  laboratory:  there  are  tapes  for  the  classroom,  good 
ones— if  you  can  discover  them  for  yourselfl 

Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  Helen  N.  Poka 


The  Peace  Corps 

Area  Representatives 

The  Peace  Corps  will  welcome  recommendations  and  applications  from  men  eager 
to  serve  their  country  as  area  representatives.  Qualifications:  fluent  French  or  Span¬ 
ish,  bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree,  maturity  (age  30  to  50),  energy,  leadership,  ability  to 
coordinate  Peace  Corps  activities  in  the  country  of  assignment.  Minimum  tour  of  duty 
overseas:  24  months  (beginning  July  1962).  Salary:  $8,000  to  $18,000  plus  residence 
and  travel  expenses.  Responsibilities:  1)  maintaining  good  relations  with  officials  in 
the  host  government;  2)  administrative  support  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  3)  as  a 
member  of  the  ambassador’s  staff,  establishing  liaison  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Embassy.  Please  write  directly  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  French-Speaking  Teacher  in  the  Peace  Corps 

In  the  French-speaking  country  of  The  Ivory  Coast  Republic,  192  students  were 
in  secondary  schools  in  1947.  Last  year,  over  11,000  students  were  enrolled.  This 
amazing  6,000  per  cent  increase  gives  an  indication  of  the  rapidly  growing  need  for 
teachers  in  Africa. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  greatest  single  request  received  by  the  Peace  Corps  is 
for  teachers.  The  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world  realize  that  education  is  the 
primary  step  in  their  development.  Countries  all  over  the  world  have  asked  the 
Peace  Corps  for  3,000  teachers  within  the  next  five  months.  French-speaking  teachers 

can  play  a  vital  role  in  filling  these  requests. 

Peace  Corps  projects  in  French-speaking  Africa,  which  will  begin  training  this 
summer,  call  for  teachers  with  some  fluency  in  French  to  conduct  classes  in  sec- 
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ondai7  schools,  especially  in  mathematics  and  science.  French  majors  and  graduates 
fluent  in  French  are  particularly  suitable  for  projects  now  being  recruited  for  Tu¬ 
nisia,  Ivory  Coast  and  Togo. 

Twenty  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  with  a  knowledge  of  French  have  been  requested 
by  Tunisia  as  physical  education  directors.  The  role  of  these  directors  is  twofold: 
to  organize  athletic  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Bourgiba 
Children’s  Villages,  and  to  develop  among  young  Tunisians  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  physical  conditioning,  self-discipline  and  sports  competition. 

The  Ivory  Coast  needs  French-speaking  Volunteer  teachers  in  science,  mathematics, 
English,  home  economics  and  physical  education.  Togo  has  asked  for  ten  Peace  Corps 
English  teachers,  proficient  in  French,  to  help  in  its  high-priority  education  program, 
and  an  additional  twenty  English  teachers  have  been  requested  by  another  French- 
speaking  West  African  country. 

To  be  eligible  for  any  of  these  projects,  an  American  teacher  must  be  over  18 
years  of  age  and  possess  a  college  or  university  degree.  He  or  she  must  also  have 
a  sound  working  knowledge  of  French,  In  some  cases,  teaching  experience  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  no  upper  age  limit  for  service  with  the  Peace  Corps,  and  married 
couples  may  be  eligible  if  both  can  do  needed  Peace  Corps  jobs,  and  if  they  have 
no  dependent  children. 

The  Peace  Corps  provides  all  expenses  for  its  teachers,  including  training,  trans¬ 
portation,  housing,  clothing,  food,  medical  care,  and  incidentals.  In  addition,  each 
person  receives  a  termination  payment  amounting  to  $75  for  each  month  of  service, 
which  amounts  to  a  lump-sum  payment  of  $1,800  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Some  United  States  graduate  schools  are  willing  to  plan  with  Peace  Corps  teach¬ 
ers  to  permit  substantial  progress  toward  graduate  degrees  during  the  two  years  of 
overseas  service.  Many  of  the  best  public  school  systems  have  indicated  a  special 
interest  in  employing  people  who  have  had  teaching  experience  in  foreign  countries. 
Overseas  Peace  Corps  assignments  also  offer  the  French-speaking  teacher  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  in  which  to  teach  than  can  normally  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  where  teaching  French  is  the  main  opportunity  for  French  majors. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  in  February,  1962: 

Capable,  experienced  teachers  are  needed  for  foreign  service.  This  cultural  exchange 
brings  knowledge  and  understandmg  of  other  lands  to  the  classrooms  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Association  strongly  recommends  that  school  boards  and  superintendents 
give  serious  consideration  to  adopting  operational  policies  through  which  outstand¬ 
ing  teachers  can  be  given  leaves  of  absence  for  one  or  two  years  of  service  in  the 
schools  administered  by  the  Armed  Forces,  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  of  the  Department  of  State.  When  such  policies  are  adopted, 
they  should  be  made  known  to  the  administrative  officers  of  these  agencies.  Further, 
the  Association  urges  Hoards  of  Education  and  State  Officials  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  protecting  individuals  who  elect  to  participate  in  international  programs 
by  retaining  their  salary,  retirement  and  health  benefits. 

French-speaking  teachers  who  are  interested  in  possible  Peace  Corps  service  should 
complete  the  Peace  Corps  Questionnaire  and  arrange  to  take  the  Plaeement  Test 
at  the  earliest  date.  Questionnaires  and  information  can  be  obtained  from  local  Post 
Offices,  college  Peace  Corps  Liaison  Representatives,  U.S.  Congressmen,  and  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  Peace  Corps,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Indiana  Conference  on  F  LES 

The  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ball  State  Teachers’ 
College  are  sponsoring  a  conference  on  FLES  to  be  held  at  Ball  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  on  May  11th  and  12th,  1962. 

The  two-day  meeting  will  feature  outstanding  FLES  teachers  who  have  worked 
out  an  excellent  program  in  their  respective  schools.  Among  topics  to  be  discussed 
are:  Down-to-earth  FLES  objectives:  Materials  available;  Evaluation  of  a  FLES  pro¬ 
gram;  Testing;  FLES  and  TV. 


A  Department  of  FLs  in  the  NE  A 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  new  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  The  new  department  was  admitted  by  the  NEA  last 
year  and  the  Interim  Directors  have  announced  the  following  purposes  of  the  de¬ 
partment: 

1.  To  promote  an  effective  program  of  modern  and  classical  foreign  language  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  foreign  language  activities. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  all  associations  of  foreign  language  teachers. 

4.  To  supplement  existing  services  available  to  foreign  language  teachers. 

5.  To  represent  the  profession  of  foreign  language  education  in  the  NEA. 

Any  active  member  of  the  NEA  is  eligible  for  membership.  Annual  dues  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  is  $5.00. 

The  offices  of  the  new  department  are:  Genevieve  S.  Blew,  Chairman,  Joseph  C. 
Hutchinsin,  Secretary,  and  Jermaine  D.  Arendt,  Treasurer.  The  address  of  the  NEA 
is:  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

A  Tax  Deduction  for  Foreign  Travel? 

The  federal  government  is,  rightfully  we  believe,  spending  a  tremendous  amount 
under  the  Institute  Program  of  the  NDEA  to  improve  teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
emphasizing  especially  their  need  for  speaking  ability.  It  has  even  experimented  with 
Institutes  abroad  in  order  to  gain  maximum  benefit  from  a  kind  of  total  immersion 
in  the  language  the  teacher  intends  to  teach. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  over  a  hundred  Institutes  operating  for  ten  years 
adequately  to  equip  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach  lan¬ 
guages  effectively.  The  best  laboratory  in  the  world  for  these  teachers— in  which 
they  may  improve  and  keep  up  their  language  skills— is  France  for  the  French  teach¬ 
ers,  Spain  for  the  Spanish  teachers,  etc.  Many  a  teacher  who  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  present  Institutes  can  go  abroad  in  the  summer  and  needs  to  go  abroad 
to  keep  current  in  contemporary  thought  and  language  ability  in  his  field,  yet  no 
provision  is  made  for  deducting  travel  expenses  from  such  a  teacher’s  income  tax. 
Section  1.162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  grants,  under  certain  circumstances,  de¬ 
ductions  for  travel  “if  it  is  ordinary  and  necessary’’  to  improve  skills,  but  specifically 
denies  deductions  for  travel  as  an  educational  function.  In  order  to  qualify  for  such 
deduction  a  teacher  must  meet  the  “express  requirements  of  his  employer  as  a  con¬ 
dition  to  the  retention  of  his  salary,  status  or  employment.”  This  seems  to  mean 
that  one’s  dean  or  college  president  must  make  affidavit  that  the  teacher  would  not 
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continue  to  be  employed  unless  he  made  a  specific  journey  to  France  or  Spain.  Sec¬ 
tion  1.162-5  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  states  that  “If  the  taxpayer’s  travel 
away  from  home  is  primarily  personal,  the  taxpayer’s  expenditures  for  travel  are 
not  deductible.’’  In  general,  a  taxpayer’s  expenditures  for  travel  as  a  form  of  his 
own  education  is  considered  to  be  primarily  personal  in  nature  and  therefore  not 
deductible.  Each  case,  however,  is,  presumably,  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

The  members  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  the  Business  Meeting  27 
December  1959  in  Chicago  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  make  reasonable  provisions  for  income  tax  deduction  by  language  teach¬ 
ers  for  travel  to  and  from  and  sojourn  in  the  areas  which  constitute  the  laboratories 
of  such  teachers  as  tantamount  to  a  business  expense  {PMLA,  May  1960,  page  39). 
Copies  of  this  resolution  were  sent  to  the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue.  His  office 
has  been  studying  the  matter  since,  but  without  manifest  positive  conclusions  to  date. 

Ephraim  Cross,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  has  been  trying  for  two  years  to  secure  an  income  tax  ruling  that  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  in  “maintaining  and/or  improving’’  language  and  linguistic  skills 
under  Section  162  of  the  federal  code  are  deductible.  He  filed  suit  in  November  1961 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  to  obtain  a  legal  ruling  on  this  matter.  Professor  Cross 
has  asked  the  Court  to  direct  the  government  to  treat  language  teachers  with  the 
same  consideration  accorded  under  the  rulings  to  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  tech¬ 
nicians.  Favorable  rulings  already  have  been  obtained  in  analogous  cases  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Professor  Cross  requests,  therefore,  that  a  general  directive  be 
made  governing  all  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  in  order  to  equalize  treatment  of 
language  teachers  throughout  the  country  with  treatment  given  to  technicians  in 
other  fields. 

Since  Professor  Cross  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  courts  he  needs  the  active 
and  immediate  moral  support  of  all  language  teachers.  He  may  also  need  financial 
assistance  for  his  litigation  costs  since  he  has  already  borne  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  initial  expenses  for  the  institution  of  this  suit.  Professor  Cross  will  appreciate 
correspondence  addressed  to  him  at  215  West  98th  Street,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 

(Communicated  by  the  MLA ) 


Prospective  contributors  are  reminded  that  all  manuscripts  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  submitted  to  the  editor-elect.  Professor  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  517  Phi¬ 
losophy  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


The  AATF 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
(Continued) 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  for  section  3  which  reached  us  too  late 
for  inclusion  in  the  regular  minutes  of  the  meeting  (cf.  February  issue,  p.  427). 


Section  III 

A  study  of  the  feasibility  of  an  advisory  service  resulted  in  arreport  recommend¬ 
ing  the  bases  on  which  such  a  service  might  be  organized  and  in  suggestions  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  might  function.  It  would  be  feasible  to  organize  such  a 
service  (1)  on  a  national  basis  by  a  panel  of  experts,  each  of  whom  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  one  level  of  learning  (elementary,  secondary,  college  or  adult),  provided 
that  (2)  these  experts  were  assisted  by  other  organs  of  the  AATF,  such  as  the  French 
Review  and  the  National  Information  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  members  and  chairmen 
of  other  AATF  committees  and  the  field  as  a  whole.  The  French  Review  would 


publish  regularly  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  experts,  and  a  selected  list  of 
important  materials  available  to  teachers  from  other  organizations,  such  as  the  MLA. 
The  National  Infoimation  Bureau  would  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and 
materials  for  the  experts  and  for  the  field  as  a  whole.  The  members  and  chairmen 
of  other  AATF  committees  would  prepare  a  digest  of  their  reports  for  use  by  the 
experts.  The  general  membership  would  be  encouraged  to  write  articles  of  interest 
on  methodology  and  effective  pupil  activities  or  projects,  in  the  French  Review. 

The  study  of  the  feasibility  of  maintaining  an  experience  file  of  materials  for 
AATF  members  revealed  that  five  important  factors  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  an  experience  file  could  be  valid,  especially  in  these  changing 
times.  These  factors  are;  (1)  The  questionnaire  which  would  be  sent  to  teachers  on 
the  materials  used  would  have  to  make  provision  for  evaluating  the  materials  in 
terms  of  (a)  the  teacher’s  qualities  (background,  education,  experience),  (b)  the  meth¬ 
odology  used,  (c)  the  objectives  of  the  course,  (d)  the  types  of  classes,  e)  the  length 
of  time  the  materials  were  used,  (f)  the  facilities  of  the  school;  (2)  The  summary 
of  the  questionnaires  sent  to  teachers  requesting  advice  would  have  to  include  recom¬ 
mendations  based  on  many  factors;  (3)  These  recommendations  would  have  to  re¬ 
flect  the  teachers'  opinions  and  not  those  of  the  committee;  (4)  Provision  would 
have  to  be  made  to  evaluate  new  materials  as  they  appear;  (5)  A  representative 
number  of  teachers  would  have  to  be  polled  before  recommendations  could  be  made. 
It  was  resolved  that  another  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  ques¬ 
tionnaire  for  polling  teachers  using  materials  and  to  begin  to  work  out  the  mechanics 
of  preparing  and  maintaining  an  experience  file  which  would  be  valid  and  just. 
Many  of  the  members  attending  Section  3  were  hopeful  that  both  the  advisory  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  experiecne  file  would  eventually  become  organs  of  the  AATF. 


MAINE  CHAPTER 


The  Fall  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of  Maine  on  November  18,  1961. 
Registration  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  Memorial  Union  and  Tea  was  served  in  the 

Lown  Room. 
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Following  the  luncheon  which  was  served  in  the  beautiful  Commons  Cafeteria,  a 
business  meeting  was  held.  The  business  meeting  was  concerned  mostly  with  the 
formulating  of  plans  for  the  Spring  meeting  May  5th  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  in 
North  Windham,  Maine. 

Mr.  Alfred  Leblanc  of  the  Brunswick  High  School  faculty  presented  a  report  of 
his  work  with  the  Franco-American  Language  Insitute  held  a  Bowdoin  College  during 
the  Summer  of  1961. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hartwell  showed  slides  and  gave  a  report  of  her  studies  with  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  French  Language  Institute  held  at  the  Université  de  Tours  last  summer. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  President  Gilles  Auger  with  a  reminder  for  all 
present  to  be  alert  to  enlist  new  members  in  the  AATF. 

Dorothy  McCann 
Secretary 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  regular  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  was  held  on  December 
6th  at  Brown  University’s  Marston  Hall. 

A  brief  business  meeting  preceded  a  Panel  Discussion  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Summer  Language  Institutes. 

At  the  business  meeting  discussion  centered  principally  on  the  instructions  which 
would  be  given  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  regarding  the 
Loyalty  Oath  and  the  Disclaimer  Affidavit  required  in  the  NDEA  grants  to  qualify 
for  any  of  its  provisions. 

On  a  voice  vote  the  delegates  were  informed  that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  support  of  the  Loyalty  Oath  by  any  claimant  or  participant  was  justified 
and  was  sufficient  safeguard.  The  Disclaimer  Affidavit,  since  it  was  based  on  the  “be¬ 
liefs”  of  an  individual,  should  be  opposed  on  constitutional  gpt'ounds  and  on  the  basis 
tliat  it  invaded  the  individuals’  privacy  and,  further,  that  it  was  impractical,  involv¬ 
ing  as  it  does  individual  beliefs,  to  verify  or  police.  Further,  the  Loyalty  Oath  covers 
the  same  matter  but  from  a  more  logical  positive  point  of  view. 

The  Panel  Discussion  which  followed  discussed  every  phase  of  the  NDEA  Sum¬ 
mer  Language  Institutes  from,  "How  to  apply”  to  evaluation.  A  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period  followed  permitting  all  members  to  pose  such  questions  as  they  desired. 

The  Moderator  of  the  panel  was  Miss  Rita  Couture  of  Rhode  Island  College.  Par¬ 
ticipants  were:  Miss  Laura  Gilmore,  Cranston  School  Dept.;  Mr.  William  Gugli, 
Classical  High  School,  Providence:  Mr.  Jules  Gadoury,  Woonsocket  High  School;  Mr. 
Leo  Fecteau.  Barrington  High  School.  Miss  Gilmore  attended  the  Institute  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Gugli,  the  University  of  Maine.  Mr.  Gadoury, 
Bowdoin,  Franco-American  Institute.  Mr.  Fecteau  attended  the  second  level  Institute 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Oregon  and  held  in  France. 

This  meeting  held  simultaneously  with  other  AAT  language  units  was  followed 
by  a  dinner  meeting  and  program  sponsored  by  the  New  England  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  held  in  the  Chancellors  Dining  Room  of  the  Brown  University 
Refectory. 

Leo  J.  Fecteau 
Secretary 


Reviews 


Creative  Works 


Cau,  Jean.  La  Pitié  de  Dieu.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  275. 

Les  membres  de  l’Académie  Concourt  n’ont  encore  jamais  voulu  ou  osé  couronner 
un  romancier  de  l’école  dite  du  “nouveau  roman’’  et  beaucoup  leur  reprochent  d’avoir 
négligé  en  1960  l’excellente  Route  des  Flandres  de  Claude  Simon.  Il  est  permis  de 
se  demander  si,  en  choisissant  Jean  Cau  comme  leur  lauréat  pour  1961,  ces  Mes¬ 
sieurs  du  Concourt  n’ont  pas  tenté  une  timide  réconciliation  entre  les  diverses  ten¬ 
dances  qui  divisent  actuellement  les  romanciers.  La  Pitié  de  Dieu  présente,  en  effet, 
certaines  caractéristiques  du  nouveau  roman,  dans  sa  forme  et  sa  technique,  tout 
en  restant  prudemment  du  côté  du  roman  à  substance  philosophique  dont  le  roman 
existentialiste  est  le  modèle. 

Du  nouveau  roman,  Jean  Cau  a  pris  certains  principes  de  base:  pas  d’intrigue,  les 
seules  actions  étant  déjà  consommées  avant  le  début  du  roman  et  ne  servant  que  de 
thème  à  un  incessant  va  et  vient  mental  des  personnages:  pas  de  décor  sinon  les 
quatre  murs  nus  d’une  cellule  de  prison  où  se  trouvent  incarcérés  les  quatre  per¬ 
sonnages  du  roman:  un  docteur  anonyme  et  épileptique  qui  a  tué  sa  maîtresse,  Alex, 
boxeur-souteneur  accusé  de  plusieurs  meurtres.  Match,  petit  bourgeois  bourré  de 
complexes,  condamné  pour  avoir  assassiné  son  beau-père  et  Eugène,  ouvrier  en  bâti¬ 
ment  et  mari  jaloux  qui  a  tué  son  rival  et  peut-être  aussi  sa  femme.  C’est  la  vie 
que  se  sont  organisée  ces  quatre  hommes  dans  leur  cellule  que  nous  fait  partager 
Jean  Cau.  Comme  dans  le  nouveau  roman,  la  découverte  de  ces  personnages  ne  se 
fait  pas  par  l’analyse  psychologique  ou  la  description  à  distance  mais  par  la  recons¬ 
titution  fragmentaire  et  contradictoire  de  leur  passe  au  cours  d  interminables  con¬ 
versations  à  quatre.  Ce  passé  opère  sur  eux  une  fascination  toujours  renouvelée,  car, 
dans  cette  vie  en  suspens,  sorte  d’éternité  pressentie  ou  leur  état  de  prisonniers  les 
place,  ils  sont  devenus  libres,  grâce  à  la  parole  et  l’imagination,  de  se  faire  et  se 
défaire  à  leur  guise.  L’usage  intensif  du  dialogue  alterne  avec  une  technique  ori¬ 
ginale  mais  directement  issue  du  nouveau  roman,  celle  du  “nous”  prononcé  par  un 
cinquième  personnage  inexistant,  simple  expression  de  l’unité  indissoluble  formée 
par  les  quatre  hommes  à  laquelle  le  lecteur  est  ainsi  obligé  de  s  associer. 

La  situation  rappelle  celle  de  Huis- Clos  (la  très  grande  place  faite  au  dialogue  et 
la  progression  par  scènes  accentuent  ce  rapprochement)  mais  d’un  Huis-Clos  à  1  en¬ 
vers.  La  mauvaise  conscience  n’a  pas  de  place  ici;  au  contraire,  c’est  1  innocence  qui 
se  substitue  à  la  culpabilité,  et  l’Enfer  de  Sartre  se  change  en  Paradis.  La  pitié  de 
Dieu,  c’est  précisément  l’attendrissement  de  Dieu  lorsqu’il  découvrira  ses  créatures: 
“C’était  donc  ça  mon  humanité?  Pauvrets!”  Et  c’est,  en  attendant,  notre  pitié,  mieux, 
notre  tendresse  pour  ces  quatre  hommes  qui,  chargés  de  toutes  nos  misères,  ont  trouvé 
dans  leur  vie  de  cellule  de  quoi  se  créer  un  vrai  bonheur. 

Si  la  signihcation  du  roman  s’arrêtait  là,  nous  serions  satisfaits.  Malheureusement, 
l’esprit  brillant  mais  un  peu  superficiel  de  Jean  Cau  le  pousse  à  truffer  son  roman 
de  pages  à  prétention  satirico-philosophique  sur  tel  ou  tel  aspect  de  la  vie  humaine 
qui  se  fondent  mal  dans  la  structure  générale  et  qui  surtout  deviennent  lassantes 
lorsqu’elles  se  multiplient  vers  la  fin  de  l’ouvrage.  A  la  fois  dans  la  technique  et 
dans  le  fonds  de  ce  roman,  le  lecteur  est  trop  conscient  de  la  fabrication  et  ne  se 
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laisse  jamais  prendre  par  les  personnages,  ce  qui,  à  mon  avis,  est  l’une  des  néces¬ 
sités  absolues  du  roman. 

University  of  Colorado  Geneviève  Delattre 


Thomas,  Henri.  Le  Promontoire.  Paris;  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  192.  NF  7.50. 

Les  livres  apparemment  les  plus  simples  sont  parfois  les  plus  difiiciles.  Ainsi,  rien 
de  plus  naturel,  direct,  coulant  de  source  que  la  langue  d’Henri  Thomas  dans  Le 
Promontoire,  et  pourtant,  derrière  cette  simplicité  non  apprêtée,  se  dissimule  une 
idée  qu’on  ne  peut  cerner  qu’en  tâtonnant,  aux  prix  d’une  lecture  soutenue,  atten¬ 
tive.  Faut-il  en  faire  reproche  à  l’auteur?  Interrogé  après  l’attribution  du  Prix  Fé- 
mina  à  son  roman,  Thomas  s’en  est  expliqué  en  revendiquant  à  son  œuvre  “le  droit 
d’avoir  son  secret.’’ 

En  fait,  il  y  a  deux  secrets  dans  le  livre.  Le  premier,  plus  superficiel,  situé  sur  le 
plan  de  l’anecdote,  se  rapporte  aux  événements  mystérieux  qui,  il  y  a  cinq  ans,  ont 
marqué  le  petit  village  Corse  où  vient  s’installer  le  héros.  En  proie  à  une  étrange 
fascination,  celui-ci,  durant  un  rude  hiver  que  son  dénûment  rend  plus  terrible  en¬ 
core,  recueille  des  parcelles  du  passé  qui,  éventuellement,  lui  permettent  de  recons¬ 
tituer  le  drame.  Mais  s’il  gag^e  la  confiance  des  habitants  de  ce  petit  lieu  perdu 
entre  la  mer  et  la  montagne,  ou  plus  exactement  s’il  parvient  à  établir  avec  eux  un 
rapport  direct,  sous-jacent  au  monde  des  apparences,  il  le  paie  par  sa  propre  dé¬ 
sintégration  physique  et  morale.  Réduit  au  niveau  du  plus  primitif  des  villageois, 
vaincu  et  humilié,  perdant  peu  à  peu  tout  ce  qui  faisait  sa  personnalité,  il  sent  qu’il 
cesse  finalement  d’exister  en  tant  qu’individu,  qu’il  se  confond  avec  l’ordre  général 
des  choses.  Il  ne  lui  reste,  pour  se  raccrocher  à  son  existence  première,  que  ce  récit 
dans  lequel  il  inscrit,  du  jour  au  jour,  l’histoire  de  sa  métamorphose,  et  qu’il  va 
finir  par  abandonner. 

C’est  ici  que  joue  le  second  secret.  Car  sous  l’apparente  déchéance  du  héros,  qui 
a  valu  à  Thomas  l’épithète  d’écrivain  “désespéré,”  le  lecteur  perspicace  est  invité  à 
découvrir  un  enrichissement  fait  de  la  capacité  d’accepter  simplement  la  vie  et  la 
mort,  d’éprouver  sincèrement  la  vraie  joie  et  la  vraie  tristesse,  bref  de  saisir  la  réa¬ 
lité  dans  ce  qu’elle  a  de  plus  immédiat.  Dans  ce  sens,  l’auteur  a  raison  de  déclarer 
que  Le  Promontoire  est  un  hymne  à  l’existence,  même  s’il  s’agit  d’une  existence  un 
peu  diminuée,  résignée,  et  que  la  paix  intérieure  qu’elle  promet  n’est,  en  dernière 
analyse,  qu’une  évasion  vers  la  simplicité. 

Le  grand  art  d’Henri  Thomas  est  de  rendre  cette  histoire  plausible,  attachante.  Il 
y  parvient  grâce  à  son  talent  indéniable  de  psychologue  et  de  conteur.  Il  n’y  a  rien 
de  plus  persuasif  que  la  sincérité  terrible  du  narrateur,  rien  de  plus  hallucinant  que 
l’atmosphère  du  piège  que  le  village  lui  a  tendu.  Certaines  scènes,  telle  la  veillée 
funèbre,  composent  des  tableaux  de  maître.  En  général,  ce  court  roman,  s’il  n’est 
pas  très  ambitieux,  n’en  frôle  pas  moins  de  près  le  chef-d’œuvre. 

University  of  Maryland  Jean  V.  Alter 

Bordier,  Roger.  Les  Blés.  Paris:  Calmann-Lévy,  1961.  Pp.  283.  NF  12. 

Le  dernier  Prix  Renaudot  a  couronné  un  roman  courageux  et  significatif;  cou¬ 
rageux,  parce  que  Roger  Bordier,  en  écrivant  Les  Blés,  devait  bien  se  douter  que 
sa  thèse  ne  pourrait  plaire  à  tout  le  monde,  et  même  risquerait  d’aliéner  bon  nom¬ 
bre  de  ses  lecteurs;  significatif,  parce  qu’il  s’agit  d’une  de  très  rares  œuvres  litté¬ 
raires  qui  proclament  ouvertement  la  supériorité  de  la  civilisation  technique  sur  la 
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culture  classique  et  élèvent  le  technocrate  par  dessus  l’humaniste  traditionnel.  Ainsi, 
prenant  le  contre-pied  de  la  position  habituelle  de  la  littérature  occidentale,  c’est 
un  véritable  manifeste  d’homme  moderne  que  nous  propose  l’auteur. 

Comme  c’est  souvent  le  cas  dans  les  ouvrages  à  thèse,  l’intrigue  est  linéaire.  Un 
architecte  entreprend  de  construire  une  “communauté”  de  silos  au  milieu  d’une 
étendue  de  champs  de  blés.  Il  veut  que  ses  bâtiments  se  dressent  au  centre  de  la 
plaine  en  un  groupe  de  parallélépipèdes  ultra-modernes  en  béton  grossier,  traits 
d’union  humains  entre  la  simplicité  et  la  force  de  la  terre  et  du  ciel.  Un  autre  vi¬ 
sionnaire,  agriculteur  progressiste,  le  soutient  dans  ses  efforts.  Par  contre,  des  nota¬ 
bles  de  la  ville  voisine,  effarés  par  ces  audaces  et  désireux  de  conserver  son  caractère 
traditionnel  à  la  région,  s’emploient  à  faire  échouer  le  projet.  La  construction  com¬ 
mence,  s’interrompt  à  la  suite  d’intrigues,  puis  s’achève  victorieusement  à  temps  pour 
la  récolte.  Parallèlement  à  cette  lutte  contre  une  société  qui  n’ose  ou  ne  veut  faire 
face  au  monde  moderne,  l’architecte  livre  une  bataille  amoureuse  à  une  jeune  fille 
qui,  elle  aussi,  refuse  de  vivre  dans  le  présent.  Celle-ci  se  donne,  se  reprend,  et  fi¬ 
nalement  rejette  les  peurs  nées  du  passé  et  s’ouvre  à  la  vie.  Le  progrès  et  la  sensua¬ 
lité,  unis  dans  une  curieuse  alliance,  l’emportent  sur  les  préjugés. 

La  psychologie  rudimentaire  des  personnages  s’explique  également  par  les  besoins 
de  la  thèse.  Si  le  héros  ne  connaît  ni  doutes  ni  faiblesses,  gagne  à  chaque  coup,  dé¬ 
montre  sa  supériorité  dans  tous  les  domaines,  de  la  philosophie  à  l’amour,  de  l’art 
à  la  psychanalyse,  c’est  qu’il  symbolise  l’homme  idéeal  de  demain,  le  technocrate 
lucide  mais  généreux  en  qui  doit  s’incarner  un  nouvel  humanisme,  matérialiste  et 
pragmatique.  En  tant  qu’humaniste  il  sait  voir,  au  milieu  de  l’ordre  fonctionnel,  la 
poésie  de  la  nature,  des  hommes  et  des  machines  engagés  dans  un  même  effort  pro¬ 
ductif.  En  tant  qu’homme,  au  milieu  du  travail,  il  sait  jouir  joyeusement  des  plai¬ 
sirs  de  la  chair.  Bref,  il  a  tous  les  traits  d’un  homme  de  la  Renaissance  apparaissant 
au  milieu  d’un  nouveau  Moyen  Âge:  il  est  dynamique,  cruel,  intransigeant,  créateur 
et  victorieux.  La  jeune  fille,  face  à  ce  principe  mâle,  joue  le  rôle  de  la  femme  éter¬ 
nelle,  sphinx  mystérieux,  solitude  et  stérilité  qu’il  faut  éveiller,  libérer.  Poussant  le 
symbolisme  plus  loin  ,  on  peut  meme  voir  en  elle  1  image  de  la  société  tout  entière, 
assoupie  avec  complaisance  dans  une  tradition  dépassée,  dont  il  faut  1  arracher  avec 
brutalité. 

Cette  attaque  contre  les  valeurs  traditionnelles  de  notre  société  est  menée  avec  la 
même  intransigeance  que  déploie  le  héros  du  roman.  Il  est  à  craindre,  cependant, 
que  les  résultats  ne  soient  pas  aussi  heureux  et  que  l’acharnement  même  de  l’auteur 
nuise  à  la  valeur  de  l’œuvre  en  la  rendant  mois  convaincante.  En  effet,  Roger  Bordier 
a  trop  sacrifié  la  vraisemblance  psychologique  à  une  démonstration  rigoureuse  de 
sa  thèse:  il  y  a  trop  de  commentaires,  trop  de  digressions  sociologiques,  trop  d’éloges 
de  la  technologie.  On  aurait  préféré  moins  d’assurance  et  plus  de  vérité  humaine. 
Un  héros  moins  parfait  aurait  séduit  davantage.  Bordier  a  visiblement  cherché  à 
frapper  fort,  à  déconcerter,  à  ébranler  nos  habitudes  intellectuelles;  peut-etre  n  a-t-il 
réussi  qu’à  irriter,  voire  effrayer  par  sa  vision  du  “meilleur  des  mondes.  Il  faut 
cependant  reconnaître  que  son  style  rachète  en  partie  ces  défauts.  Il  écrit  d  une  langue 
drue,  vigoureuse,  bien  articulée,  qui  sait  passer  de  la  description  précise  à  un  lyrisme 
poétique.  Si  quelques  obscurités  s’y  glissent,  surtout  dans  les  passages  philosophiques, 
on  peut  les  mettre  sur  le  compte  de  ce  sentiment  poétique.  La  construction  du  roman 
est  parfaitement  classique.  C’est  en  vain  qu’on  y  chercherait  ces  “audaces  du  ‘Nou¬ 
veau  Roman’  ’’  que  promet  le  “prière  d’insérer.”  H  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que,  dans 
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l’ensemble,  la  foime  du  roman  est  très  réussie  et  aide  à  faire  accepter  certaines 
outrances  du  fond. 

University  of  Maryland  Jean  V.  Alter 


Robbe-Grillet,  Alain.  L’Année  dernière  à  Marienbad,  ciné-roman.  Paris:  Éditions  de 
Minuit,  1961.  Pp.  172.  Illustré  de  48  photogfraphies  extraites  du  film  réalisé  par 
Alain  Resnais.  NF  9,90. 

En  rétrospective,  l’acheminement  de  Robbe-Grillet  vers  le  cinéma  semble  facile  à 
discerner,  depuis  Les  Gommes  jusqu’au  Labyrinthe.  Malgré  le  danger  évident  que 
pose  le  mélange  de  deux  genres  foncièrement  différents,  il  paraît  certain  que  la  cri¬ 
tique  littéraire,  désormais,  devra  tenir  compte  de  maints  parallèles,  échanges,  et  quasi- 
équivalences  entre  les  deux  arts.  (Je  me  permets  de  renvoyer  à  mon  article,  “Roman 
et  cinéma:  le  cas  de  Robbe-Grillet,’’  in  Symposium,  été  1961.)  Peut-être,  avec  ce 
que  Robbe-Grillet  appelle  le  “ciné-roman,”  asiste-t-on  à  la  naissance  d’un  nouveau 
genre  qui  n’est  ni  pur  roman  ni  film,  et  qu’on  ne  saura  jamais  considérer  entière¬ 
ment  en  dehors  des  images  et  des  sons  de  l’écran  et  des  hauts-parleur  de  la  salle 
de  cinéma. 

Ceux  qui  ont  vu  un  texte  de  “découpage”  savent  qu’il  est  étalé  sur  deux  pages 
face  à  face,  avec  la  partie  son  et  voix  sur  la  page  gauche  et  la  description  des 
images  sur  la  page  droite.  Pour  arriver  au  texte  imprimé  de  Marienbad,  Robbe- 
Grillet  a  dû  fondre  ensemble  ces  deux  parties.  Le  texte  qu’on  n’entend  pas  (à  savoir 
tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  dialogue)  est  écrit  avec  une  précision  neutre,  presque  “sans 
style”  (comme  Sartre  le  proposait  autrefois  pour  le  roman).  Le  dialogue,  en  revanche, 
est  en  “beau  style,”  un  style  néo-poétique  approchant  souvent  le  baroque.  Lorsqu’on 
voit  le  film,  tout  ce  qui  est  écrit  en  style  neutre  (descriptions  de  décor,  de  mouve¬ 
ments,  etc.)  est  transformé  par  le  cinématographe  en  un  équivalent  visuel  poético- 
baroque,  ce  qui  donne  au  spectacle  une  unité  de  ton  parfaite.  Puisque  le  lecteur  du 
ciné-roman  est  censé  faire  le  travail  de  visualisation  pour  lui-même,  il  va  sans 
dire  que  les  résultats  seront  très  variables,  et  que  ceux  qui  ont  vu  le  film  auront  un 
grand  avantage.  Les  photos  tirées  du  film  sont  donc  très  utiles,  bien  qu’elles  ne  cor¬ 
respondent  pas  toujours  au  texte  imprimé,  vu  certains  changements  effectués  par  le 
metteur  en  scène. 

Dans  son  Introduction  à  Marienbad,  Robbe-Grillet  explique  ses  intentions  d’auteur, 
la  structure  de  son  œuvre,  et  sa  signification.  C’est  le  plus  complet  commentaire  sur 
un  ouvrage  de  Robbe-Grillet  qu’il  ait  jamais  donné.  Tout  le  film,  ou  le  roman,  dit 
Robbe-Grillet,  est  “l’histoire  d’une  persuasion.”  Dans  un  château  baroque  (genre 
Marienbad,  Nymphenburg,  Schleissheim,  etc.  près  de  Munich),  converti  en  hôtel 
mondain  (théâtre,  salons  de  concert  et  de  danse,  salle  de  jeu,  salle  de  tir,  couloirs 
labyrinthins,  jardin  avec  statues,  ornements  très  baroques-rococos),  un  inconnu,  X, 
rencontre  une  femme,  A.  Cette  dernière  semble  surveillée  par  un  autre  homme,’  m’, 
qui  peut  être  son  mari.  (On  reconnaît  la  situation  de  La  Jalousie.)  Lorsque  X  com¬ 
mence  a  parler  à  A,  il  lui  dit  que  le  délai  d’un  an  qu’elle  lui  avait  demandé  l’année 
dernière  à  Marienbad,  lors  d’une  brève  mais  intense  affaire  amoureuse,  est  passé,  et 
qu’elle  doit  accepter  maintenant  de  partir  avec  lui.  Elle  semble  considérer  les  propos 
de  X  comme  le  badinage  d’un  séducteur  qu’elle  n’a  jamais  connu,  ni  à  Marienbad 
ni  ailleurs.  Mais  au  fur  et  à  mesure  que  X  raconte  les  “événements”  de  leur  passé 
A  devient  de  plus  en  plus  incertaine,  troublée.  Peu  à  peu  elle  commence  à  “suivre” 
dans  sa  pensée  (objectivée  en  images,  bien  entendu)  les  indications  de  X;  à  son  tour, 
elle  reconstruit”  le  passé,  bien  que  presque  toujours  avec  d’importants  décalages  de 
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temps  ou  de  lieu  entre  les  dires  de  X  et  ses  visions  à  elle;  visions  transformées  éven¬ 
tuellement  en  phantasmes  de  viol  et  de  meurtre. 

Enfin,  A  accepte  de  partir  avec  X,  tout  comme,  dans  le  spectacle  théâtral  qui  ouvre 
et  qui  ferme  l’action,  la  comédienne  annonce  à  son  partenaire  (qui  parle  tantôt 
avec  la  voix  même  de  X),  “Maintenant,  je  suis  à  vous.”  Sur  des  paroles  très  am¬ 
biguës  prononcées  par  la  voix  off  de  X,  où  l’on  peut  déceler  une  vague  allusion  à 
la  mort,  un  lent  travelling  arrière,  sans  personne,  laisse  la  façade  de  l’hôtel  éclairée 
par  la  lune,  au  fond  du  jardin  vide. 

Les  structures  du  film,  les  transitions  fondues,  les  liaisons  de  forme  ou  de  sons,  la 
déchronologie  absolue  des  séquences,  les  scènes  imaginaires,  les  scènes  figées,  les  allu¬ 
sions  intercalées  à  des  événements  à  venir  (même  lorsqu’ils  appartiennent  au  “passé”), 
les  modulations  de  points  de  vue  ou  angles  de  caméra  (pour  épouser  la  perspective 
de  A,  de  X,  ou  de  personne),  les  escamotages  d’objets  ou  de  personnages  lors  d’une 
rotation  de  caméra,  les  répétitions  et  variantes  de  dialogue:  tout  ceci,  familier  déjà 
aux  lecteurs  des  romans  de  Robbe-Grillet,  se  trouve  étonnamment  renforcé,  à  la  vision 
du  film,  par  la  puissante  présence  des  images  qui  se  déroulent  sur  l’écran.  Si  le  ci¬ 
néma  est  en  effet  essentiellement  un  art  du  présent,  d’un  présent  éternel,  l’histoire 
de  Marienbad  semble  parfaitement  adaptée  au  septième  art,  puisque,  pour  l’auteur 
du  moins  (d’autres  préfèrent  une  interprétation  plus  “chronologique”),  il  n’y  a,  pour 
A,  X  et  M,  ni  passé  ni  futur,  car  le  passé  “est  tout  simplement  devenu  le  présent, 
comme  s’il  n’avait  jamais  cessé  de  l’être.” 

On  peut  signaler,  entre  le  film  de  Resnais  et  le  texte  de  Robbe-Grillet,  une  dif¬ 
férence  très  importante.  Dans  le  scénario  de  l’auteur,  A  n’est  jamais  heureuse  d’être 
aimée  de  X,  ni  dans  le  “passé”  ni  “maintenant”  (tout  au  plus  consent-elle  à  lui 
caresser  brièvement  le  visage),  et  le  triomphe  de  X  sur  elle  s’accomplit  plus  ou  moins 
de  force.  Le  point  culminant  de  l’histoire  “passée,”  dans  le  texte  imprimé,  est  une 
“rapide  et  brutale  scène  de  viol”  (page  156).  X  s’impose  sur  la  victime,  et  avec 
quelque  allure  même  de  sadisme  froid.  Mais  dans  le  film  (Resnais  craignait-il  de 
rendre  son  héros  trop  antipathique?)  cette  scène  est  remplacée  par  une  suite  d’images 
rapides  et  exaltées  d’acceptation  de  X  par  A,  qui  ouvre  plusieurs  fois  ses  bras  envers 
lui,  tandis  que  la  caméra,  se  substituant  au  personnage  de  l’amant,  s’avance  vers 
elle,  retourne  instantanément  à  son  point  de  départ,  puis  s’avance  vers  elle  de  nou¬ 
veau,  etc.  Toute  la  scène  est  surexposée  (très  blanche),  communicant  au  spectateur 
un  désarroi  bouleversant,  comme  si  le  sang  blanc  de  la  pellicule  montait  aux  joues 
de  l’appareil.  C’est  un  très  bel  effet,  mais  ce  changement  des  rapports  entre  A  et 
X  s’explique  mal  et  ne  paraît  constituer  ni  une  suite  plausible  des  craintes  exagérées 
de  A  ni  une  préparation  pour  son  attitude  de  triste  méfiance  à  la  fin. 

L’Année  dernière  à  Marienbad  mérite  pleinement  son  Lion  d’Or,  accordé  au  Fes¬ 
tival  de  Venise,  et  sa  popularité  actuelle  à  Paris.  Le  film  est  en  train  d’être  doublé 
en  anglais,  paraît-il,  pour  les  Etats-Unis:  espérons  que  les  petites  salles  de  cinéma  le 
feront  passer  en  français.  Mais  surtout,  ne  manquez  pas  de  le  voir. 

Washington  University  Bruce  Morrissette 

Ollier,  Claude.  Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  214.  NE  8. 

La  brillante  réussite  du  premier  roman  de  Claude  Ollier,  La  Mise  en  scène  (Prix 
Médicis  1958),  a  éveillé  pour  ce  jeune  auteur  du  groupe  “nouveau  roman”  un  sin¬ 
gulier  intérêt,  que  son  deuxième  ouvrage  ne  déçoit  point.  Mais  là  où  La  Mise  en 
scène  figurait  une  histoire  “refusée”  (puisque  le  héros  rejette  l’aventure  qui  se  pro¬ 
pose  à  lui,  et  qui  est  contée  à  rebours  dans  toutes  ses  péripéties  comme  elle  était 
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arrivée  à  son  prédécesseur-sosie),  Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre  constitue  presque  un  roman 
“engagé,”  dans  le  sens  sartrien  d’un  plaidoyer  implicite  (et  souvent  même  très  ex¬ 
plicite— voir  la  page  196)  sur  la  situation  des  colons  européens  en  Afrique  du  Nord, 
avec  tout  ce  qu’elle  comporte  de  problèmes  moraux;  la  délation,  la  “rançon”  des  com¬ 
merçants  musulmans,  la  suppression  des  indigènes,  la  torture.  Le  fait  même  que  le 
deuxième  roman  de  Claude  Ollier  paraît  chez  Gallimard,  et  non  pas  aux  Editions 
de  Minuit  (où  seuls  les  ouvrages  de  “non-fiction,”  semble-t-il,  ont  le  droit  de  “si¬ 
gnifier”  politiquement),  indique  que  pour  certains,  du  moins,  les  techniques  du  nou¬ 
veau  roman  commencent  de  “servir  à  quelque  chose.” 

Dans  sa  chambre  au  septième  étage  d’un  immeuble  dans  une  grande  ville  maro¬ 
caine  (Casablanca?),  un  homme  traqué  regarde,  par  sa  fenêtre,  deux  hommes  en  bas, 
deux  types  qui  sont  là.  pour  le  tuer,  ou  pour  l’accabler  de  peur,  ou  . .  .  (Il  est  re¬ 
marquable  jusqu’à  quel  point  cette  situation  jeangabinesque  du  Jour  se  lève  se  ré¬ 
pète  dans  le  roman  et  le  cinéma  modernes.)  C’est  le  troisième  soir  que  le  narrateur 
a  dû  fuir,  se  réfugier  cirez  lui,  attendre  un  geste  définitif  de  la  part  des  tueurs.  Le 
roman  sera  donc  le  déroulement  intérieur  des  événements  qui  l’ont  conduit  jusqu’ici, 
maintenant  étouffant  de  peur  et  d’angoisse. 

Pourquoi?  Qui  est  cet  homme,  qu’a-t-il  fait?  C’est  ce  que  le  lecteur  va  apprendre 
par  le  partage  direct  (au  cours  des  quelques  heures  seulement  que  “dure”  le  récit, 
entre  5  et  9  heures  du  soir)  des  souvenirs  de  ces  trois  journées.  Le  système  “cani- 
cranz”  de  La  Mise  en  scène  s’applique  de  nouveau,  et  c’est  à  rebours  que  nous  re¬ 
montons  depuis  les  événements  de  ce  lundi  (Partie  I)  jusqu’à  ceux  de  dimanche  (Partie 
II)  et  enfin  de  samedi  (Partie  III),  le  tout  coupé  par  des  oscillations  qui  ramènent 
au  présent,  selon  le  mode  du  découpage  par  flashbacks  associatifs.  Le  narrateur  est 
un  employé  administratif  dans  un  Bureau  associé  à  la  Police,  sans  être  lui-même 
policier.  Depuis  le  commencement  des  “événements”  (bombes,  assassinats,  attentats, 
etc.),  surtout  en  médina  ou  ville  arabe,  le  narrateur  s’inquiète  pour  les  “méthodes” 
employées  parfois  pour  obtenir  des  renseignements,  etc.  Le  samedi  matin,  il  a  ac¬ 
compagné  un  vieil  Arabe  jusqu’à  une  villa  isolée  où  le  fils  de  ce  dernier  est  tenu 
prisonnier  par  une  “bande”  quasi-officielle.  Dans  un  hangar  à  côté  de  la  villa  le 
narrateur  voit,  ou  interrompt,  une  scène  de  torture.  C’est  après  avoir  fait  son  rap¬ 
port  à  son  commandant  qu’il  remarque  pour  la  première  fois,  dans  le  rétroviseur  de 
sa  voiture,  la  grosse  Buick  qui  le  poursuit,  avec  les  deux  tueurs  dedans.  Evidem¬ 
ment,  aux  yeux  de  certaines  “puissances”  crypto-policières,  le  narrateur  n’est  plus 
“sûr,”  n’est  pas  (tout  comme  Hugo  dans  Les  Mains  sales)  “récupérable.”  C’est  la 
“bande”  civile  (semblable  à  l’OAS  en  Algérie)  qui  a  sans  doute  engagé  pour  le  pour¬ 
suivre  les  deux  durs  qui  l’ont  traqué  à  travers  la  ville,  et  qui  le  guettent,  mainte¬ 
nant,  à  la  sortie  de  son  immeuble. 

Le  menaçant  ostensiblement  de  mort,  les  tueurs  ont  peut-être  un  but  moins  dra¬ 
matique;  celui  de  l’intimider,  de  le  faire  marcher  de  nouveau,  d’obtenir  sa  compro¬ 
mission.  Comme  dans  1984  de  George  Orwell,  la  police  de  la  dictature  militaire 
cherche  non  pas  à  éliminer  ou  à  détruire  sa  victime,  mais  à  la  forcer  à  collaborer 
au  système,  à  accepter  les  “abus  nécessaires.”  À  la  fin  du  roman  les  tueurs  s’en  vont 
(comme  ils  l’ont  fait  hier  et  avant-hier  après  trois  heures  de  surveillance);  l’histoire 
se  termine  dans  une  incertitude  qui  représente,  sans  doute,  déjà  la  faiblesse,  l’accep¬ 
tation,  le  compromis. 

Si  le  thème  du  Maintien  de  l’ordre  le  rattache  plutôt  aux  romans  de  Sartre, 
Malraux  ou  Camus  qu’aux  œuvres  de  Robbe-Grillet  ou  de  Claude  Simon,  la  tech¬ 
nique  de  l’ouvrage  relève  entièrement  du  nouveau  roman.  Toutes  les  parties  qui 
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représentent  le  présent  réel  ou  immédiat  sont  écrites  dans  le  mode  du  je-néant  de 
La  Jalousie  de  Robbe-Grillet:  c’est-à-dire  que  tout  ce  que  le  narrateur  voit,  entend, 
touche,  etc.  s’exprime  sans  l’emploi  d’aucun  pronom  personnel. 

En  revanche,  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  retours  en  arrière  ou  de  flashbacks,  les  passages 
ou  chapitres  sont  presque  toujours  encadrés  par  un  “je”  (au  début  et  à  la  fin)  qui 
sert  à  marquer  le  recul  dans  le  temps,  qui  constitue  non  seulement  un  repère  utile 
pour  la  lecture  du  roman,  mais  aussi  une  sorte  de  "distanciation”  qui  sépare  le  nar¬ 
rateur  du  maintenant  brut  de  Valors  reconstitué  par  un  récitant  qui  l’a  déjà  vécu 
une  fois  sous  sa  forme  originale  et  qui,  en  se  reconnaissant  dans  ce  passé,  s’appelle 
“je.”  Un  chapitre  typique  débute,  “Je  n’ai  pas  hésité  une  seconde  à  rebrousser 
chemin,”  raconte  ensuite  la  poursuite  de  cet  après-midi  (lundi),  régresse  vers  le 
matin  du  même  jour,  puis  rattrape  le  moment  même  de  son  début,  et  se  termine 
par:  “J’ai  fait  demi-tour  et  suis  reparti  sur  le  front  de  mer  en  direction  du  port” 
(pages  53  et  69).  Ce  système  pour  signaler  les  transitions  ou  modulations  entre  pré¬ 
sent  et  passé  paraît  à  la  fois  utile  et  vraisemblable  du  point  de  vue  de  la  psycho¬ 
logie,  la  conscience  de  soi-même  étant  sans  doute  beaucoup  plus  marquée  lorsqu’on 
se  revoit,  en  souvenir,  que  lorsqu’on  vit  l’événement  au  présent,  dans  le  dynamisme 
de  l’élan  vital.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  l’auteur  garde  encore  une  très  grande  liberté  dans 
ses  liaisons  de  scène,  et  que  les  fondus  et  passages  ou  alternances  entre  le  passé  et 
le  présent  sont  aménagés  avec  une  subtilité  étonnante. 

Il  règne  dans  ce  roman  une  atmosphère  de  réalisme  flaubertien  en  ce  qui  con¬ 
cerne  les  descriptions  de  la  ville  et  de  ses  quartiers,  les  milieux  arabes,  les  perspec¬ 
tives  de  rues  et  avenues,  du  port,  etc.  Et  pourtant  le  point  de  départ,  ou  d’arrivée, 
est  souvent  “irréaliste”  à  la  Robbe-Grillet:  comme,  par  exemple,  cette  magnifique 
description  du  labyrinthe  de  la  médina  qui  commence  par  une  lecture  minutieuse 
d’un  plan  de  la  ville,  oscille  entre  image  schématique  sur  le  mur  et  casbah  réelle, 
pour  “se  matérialiser”  enfin  en  vraie  médina,  lorsque  le  narrateur  arrive  sur  les  lieux 
d’une  explosion  de  bombe  (pages  130-133).  Dans  Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre,  la  réalité 
métropolitaine,  les  problèmes  sociaux  et  moraux,  l’atmosphère  enfin  d’engagement 
dominent:  c’est  la  brûlante  question  coloniale  tout  entière  à  sa  proie  attachée.  Il  ne 
s’agit  plus,  comme  pour  le  timide  ou  craintif  Lassalle  de  La  Mise  en  scene,  de  re¬ 
fuser”  une  aventure  amoureuse  ou  personnelle;  il  s  agit  d  une  crise  de  conscience 
d’un  homme  qui  se  révolte  contre  son  état,  qui  l’accuse  (comme  les  signataires  de 
la  Liste  des  121  l’ont  accusé)  d’avoir  trahi  l’humanité.  On  se  croirait  encore  aux 
années  40,  en  pleine  époque  de  littérature  existentialiste.  Il  est  facile  de  voir  pour¬ 
quoi  certains  critiques  ont  accusé  Claude  Ollier  d’avoir  “rebroussé  chemin.”  Mais 
refuser  tout  engagement  peut  être,  pour  le  roman,  tout  aussi  absurde  que  de  rejeter 
toute  œuvre  non-engagée.  Ce  n’est  ni  parce  qu’elle  est  une  œuvre  engagée,  ni  malgré 
ce  fait,  mais  tout  en  étant  une  œuvre  engagée  que  Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre  représente, 
à  mon  avis,  une  tentative  de  recherche  romanesque  importante,  et  réussie. 

Washington  University  Morrissette 


Civilization 

Grosser,  Alfred.  Hitler,  la  presse  et  la  naissance  d’une  dictature.  Paris:  Armand 
Colin,  1959.  Pp.  263. 

Le  petit  livre  d’Alfred  Grosser,  l’un  des  meilleurs  spécialistes  français  des  ques¬ 
tions  allemandes,  qui  vient  de  paraître  dans  la  collection  “Kiosque”  est  remarquable 
à  plusieurs  égards.  Par  sa  méthode  d’abord.  En  juxtaposant  des  extraits  de  presse 
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liés  par  de  brefs  commentaires  explicatifs  il  nous  permet  de  revivre  presque  jour 
par  jour  et  avec  une  rare  intensité  les  mois  cruciaux  de  Mai  1932  à  Juillet  1933  qui 
virent  se  précipiter  la  marche  de  Hitler  vers  le  pouvoir  absolu.  Les  annexes  de  ce 
petit  volume  ne  sont  pas  ce  qu’il  contient  de  moins  précieux.  Le  lecteur  appréciera 
notamment  sa  chronologie  des  événements  qui  ont  jalonné  l’histoire  allemande  en¬ 
tre  Novembre  1918  et  Août  1934,  ses  notices  biographiques  des  principaux  acteurs 
du  drame  nazi,  ses  illustrations  qui  constituent  un  commentaire  visuel  des  faits  rap¬ 
portés  qu’on  complétera  utilement  en  allant  voir  le  film  Mein  Kampf  qu’on  projette 
actuellement  sur  les  écrans  américains,  film  documentaire  monté  par  le  publiciste 
allemand  Erwin  Leiser. 

Le  livre  d’Alfred  Grosser  retient  également  l’attention  par  la  richesse  de  son  con¬ 
tenu  et  les  réflexions  qu’il  suggère.  Il  établit  que  la  presse  informait  bien  et  com¬ 
plètement  ses  lecteurs  sur  les  événements  d’Allemagne.  Les  journaux  français  étaient 
un  peu  faibles  sur  le  plan  de  l’information  pure  mais  ils  compensaient  cette  infé¬ 
riorité  par  la  justesse  de  leur  interprétation  des  nouvelles  et  la  clarté  de  leurs  com¬ 
mentaires  qui  les  replaçaient  dans  le  contexte  de  la  situation  politique  mondiale 
et  de  l’histoire  allemande.  Chose  remarquable,  avant  l’accession  de  Hitler  au  pouvoir 
suprême  la  presse  française  était  unanime  à  condamner  ses  principes  et  ses  méthodes. 
Par  contre  la  prévision  de  l’évolution  de  la  situation  politique  en  Allemagne  par 
les  meilleurs  journalistes  du  temps  laissait  fort  à  désirer.  Léon  Blum,  par  exemple, 
s  est  longtemps  aveuglé  en  prêtant  a  la  Social-Démocratie  allemande  une  vigueur 
politique  et  une  continuité  de  vue  qu’elle  n’avait  pas  du  tout.  Il  ressort  à  l’évidence 
du  livre  de  Grosser  que  la  division  des  partis  de  gauche  en  Allemagne,  entretenue 
par  le  parti  communiste,  l’appui  donné  aux  nazis  par  les  milieux  patronaux  de  la 
grosse  industrie,  la  neutralité  bienveillante  de  l’Eglise,  sont  parmi  les  éléments  qui 
expliquent  1  acce.ssion  de  Hitler  au  pouvoir.  Son  livre  montre  aussi  que  l’opinion 
mondiale  était  informée  de  ce  qui  se  tramait  en  Allemagne,  que  les  éditorialistes 
ne  nourrissaient  nulle  illusion  sur  Hitler  et  ses  hommes  de  main.  Faut-il  en  con¬ 
clure  qu’il  existait  dès  lors  une  sorte  de  lassitude  du  public  tant  en  Allemagne  qu’à 
l’étranger  qui  explique  la  passivité  de  tant  d’adversaires  du  nazisme  à  un  moment 
où  il  était  encore  possible  de  tenter  de  limiter  les  dégâts  irrémédiables  que  son 
triomphe  devait  causer  tant  sur  le  sol  de  l’Europe  que  dans  l’esprit  de  millions 
d’hommes  qui  devaient  être  durablement  infectés  par  le  poison  totalitaire? 

University  of  Alberta  p_  aubery 

Walter,  Gérard.  La  Vie  à  Paris  sous  l’occupation  1940-1944.  Paris;  Armand  Colin 
I960.  Pp.  253. 

L’auteur  nous  présente  une  petite  chronique  de  ces  temps  troubles  cueillie  dans  les 
colonnes  de  la  presse  parisienne  “collaboratrice”  ainsi  que  dans  quelques  livres  de 
souvenirs  publiés  par  des  témoins  de  l’époque.  Très  limitée  dans  son  objet  cette 
chronique  qui  veut  évoquer  la  vie  à  Paris  (quelle  vie!  et  quel  Paris!),  ainsi  que  par 
les  sources  qui  l’alimentent  elle  tend  à  présenter  un  grand  sujet  par  ses  petits  côtés. 
Prompt  à  rapporter  des  anecdotes  d’un  goût  souvent  douteux  Gérard  Walter  nous 
semble  par  trop  mettre  l’accent  sur  les  paradoxes  et  les  incohérences  des  réactions 
du  public  (v.  notamment  à  cet  égard  ses  pages  sur  le  rationnement  et  le  marché 
noir)  à  une  situation  jamais  imaginée  et  à  proprement  parler  impossible. 

Le  tableau  très  incomplet  qui  fait  trop  de  place  au  sensationnel  et  aux  générali¬ 
sations  hâtives  que  nous  offre  Gérard  Walter  n’a ‘qu’un  vrai  mérite;  celui  de  ren¬ 
voyer  le  lecteur  que  la  question  intéresse  à  quelques  ouvrages  plus  sérieux  et  mieux 
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informés  que  le  sien.  Pour  la  question  juive  il  faudra  se  reporter  aux  études,  si 
complètes  et  si  fouillées,  des  procédés  et  des  mécanismes  mis  en  œuvre  par  les 
Allemands  pour  préparer  les  déportations,  de  Léon  Poliakov  (dont  Gérard  Walter 
orthographie  d’ailleurs  mal  le  nom).  Pour  la  période  peu  connue  qui  précéda  l’en¬ 
trée  des  Allemands  à  Paris  le  14  juin  1940  on  consultera  avec  profit  les  livres  d’André 
Morize,  dont  le  nom  n’est  pas  ignoré  aux  Etats-Unis,  du  Colonel  Groussard,  du 
Préfet  de  Police  Langeron,  de  Pierre  Lazarefî  (l’un  des  magnats  de  la  Presse  fran¬ 
çaise  qui  vécut  pendant  la  guerre  à  New  York). 

On  retiendra  cependant  du  livre  de  Gérard  Walter  quelques  mises  au  point  in¬ 
téressantes  sur  la  manifestation  patriotique  des  étudiants  des  Facultés  le  11  No¬ 
vembre  1940  ainsi  que  sur  le  rôle  des  communistes  dans  la  résistance  active  à  l’oc¬ 
cupant  dès  avant  la  déclaration  de  guerre  de  l’Allemagne  à  la  Russie  soviétique  le 
22  juin  1941. 

University  of  Alberta  P.  Aubery 

Bien,  David  D.  The  Calas  Affair:  Persecution,  Toleration,  and  Heresy  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Toulouse.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1960.  Pp. 
xii  +  199. 

As  a  propagandist,  Voltaire  transformed  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  execution  of 
Jean  Galas,  into  a  symbol  of  vindictive  bigotry  and  barbarous  superstition.  As  an 
historian,  he  would  have  admired  this  succinct,  dispassionate  study,  even  though  it 
places  l’affaire  Calas  in  an  entirely  different  light.  Its  author  breaks  with  a  long  tra¬ 
dition,  which  consists  essentially  in  upholding  or  refuting  Voltaire’s  version  of  the 
affair,  by  returning  quite  literally  to  “the  scene  of  the  crime.”  Galas  was  put  to 
death  in  Toulouse;  and  it  is  the  Toulouse  of  1761-62  which  explains  the  event. 

First,  in  a  brief  narrative.  Professor  Bien  reconstructs  the  “Galas  case”:  the  death 
of  Marc-Antoine  Galas,  the  trial  of  his  family,  and  the  execution  of  Jean  Galas  for 
the  murder  of  his  son.  What  emerges  most  clearly  is  the  ambiguous  behavior  of 
the  Galas  family,  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  evidence,  the  reprehensible  conduct  of 
the  prosecuting  officials,  and  the  utter  cruelty  in  the  torture  and  death  of  Jean 
Galas.  Professor  Bien  concludes  that  “a  judicial  error”  was  committed  (p.  24);  and 
there  will  be  few  who  disagree.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  point.  Jean  Galas 
was  a  Protestant,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  Gatholic  Toulouse.  The  imputed  mo¬ 
tive  for  his  crime  was  religious:  he  had  acted  to  forestall  the  conversion  of  Marc- 
Antoine  to  Catholicism.  Was  his  condemnation,  then,  the  result  of  religious  fanat¬ 
icism?  Professor  Bien  answers  this  question  by  studying  the  event  in  the  specific 
context  of  Catholic  behavior  toward  Protestants  in  Toulouse  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Galas  affair. 

The  preceding  decade  is  characterized  by  the  author  as  a  period  of  “toleration  by 
indifference.”  Catholic  laymen,  little  concerned  with  doctrinal  issues,  tolerated  a  Prot¬ 
estant  minority  which  could  be  allowed  to  play  a  limited  civic  and  economic  role 
without  disturbing  the  predominantly  Catholic  structure  of  the  community.  How¬ 
ever,  this  form  of  toleration  had  no  basis  in  law.  Later,  during  the  1770’s,  tacit 
toleration  was  gradually  supplanted  by  an  improved  legal  status  for  the  Protestant 
and  by  what  Professor  Bien  terms  “toleration  by  doctrine,”  that  is.  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  as  modified  by  the  Enlightenment.  In  the  light  of  earlier  Catholic-Protestant 
relations,  the  Galas  affair  can  be  interpreted  only  as  an  “anachronism”  (p.  4).  By 
later  standards,  it  was  an  accident,  an  aberration.  (It  is  significant,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  Galas,  in  1765,  was  imposed  upon  the  parlement  of  Tou- 
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louse  by  authorities  at  Paris  and  Versailles.  In  1771,  the  parlement  itself  reversed 
the  judgment  of  a  lower  court  by  rehabilitating  Sirven.) 

Why  the  “accident”  occurred  is  a  central  issue  in  this  treatment  of  the  Calas  af¬ 
fair;  and  there  is  a  close  analysis  of  the  particular  concatenation  of  events,  beliefs, 
prejudices  and  frustrations  which  left  Jean  Calas  broken  and  dead  on  the  wheel. 
The  disastrous  Seven  Years’  War,  for  example,  was  being  waged  against  Protestant 
powers;  and  Protestants  within  France  constituted  a  potentially  seditious  element  of 
the  population.  There  was  an  economic  depression,  caused  by  the  war.  As  usual, 
resentment  focussed  on  a  minority  group,  the  Protestants.  Specific  incidents  also 
played  a  part.  For  instance,  just  one  month  before  the  death  of  Marc- Antoine  Calas, 
a  Protestant  minister,  Rochette,  had  been  apprehended  near  Montauban  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  Three  Protestant  gentlemen  had  been  accused  of  attempting  to  liberate 
the  Calvinist  pastor  by  force  of  arms.  All  four  were  to  be  tried  and  executed,  in 
Toulouse,  one  month  before  Jean  Calas  met  a  similar  fate.  In  the  Toulouse  of  1761, 
an  image  of  Protestant  subversion  and  fanaticism  was  taking  shape.  At  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  moment,  Marc-Antoine  committed  suicide  or  was  strangled.  The  image  of  a 
Protestant  capable  of  doing  violence  for  religious  motives  became  concretized  in  the 
person  of  Jean  Calas.  His  death  was  an  “accident,”  but  an  inevitable  one. 

Such  events  and  circumstances  are  solidly  documented  by  Professor  Bien,  who  has 
consulted  unpublished  materials  such  as  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Calas 
trial,  to  show  that  the  condemnation  would  have  been  unlikely  earlier,  and  un¬ 
thinkable  later.  This  study  radically  alters  the  traditional  view  of  the  Calas  affair, 
because  the  author  seeks  out  causes  in  particular  events  and  in  a  specific  climate 
of  opinion,  rather  than  in  modes  of  behavior  characterized  as  intolerant  or  “in¬ 
famous.”  For  many,  however,  the  ultimate  reality  of  l'affaire  Calas  will  remain  what 
Voltaire  made  of  it.  The  only  apparent  shortcoming  in  Professor  Bien’s  work  is 
that  he  has  not  attempted  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  versions  of  the  affair; 
for  its  essence  lies  in  the  process  by  which  Voltaire  transformed  an  event,  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  the  sum  of  human  experience,  into  a  concept  of  toleration  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  all  humanity. 

Harvard  University  Edward  Geary 


Textbooks 

Palmeri,  Joseph.  Par  les  Grands  Auteurs.  Révision  de  Grammaire,  Conversation.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  -(-  582.  $4.50. 

In  his  Preface  Professor  Palmeri  says  that  his  book  is 

a  French  review  grammar  for  second  year  college  students.  Like  other  texts  of  this 
nature  and  level,  it  presents  a  review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  irregular  verbs 
and  common  idioms.  There  are  600  short,  functional  sentences  and  two  types  of  con¬ 
versation:  (1)  semifree  or  partially  directed  conversations  on  daily  occurences  and 
topics  of  general  interest,  and  (2)  questions  based  on  texts  studied  in  the  book. 
The  major  innovation  of  Par  les  grands  auteurs  is  this:  all  grammatical  construc¬ 
tions,  verb  forms,  and  idiomatic  expressions  are  illustrated  by  meaningful  quota¬ 
tions  from  masters  of  the  French  language  who  have  written  for  the  French  people. 
There  are  more  than  1200  such  quotations  on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  most  of  them 
by  great  writers  from  Montaigne  to  Camus  ....  the  majority  of  them  have  never 
appeared  in  a  school  text  in  any  form. 
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Further  on  the  author  says:  “There  are  far  more  exercises  in  this  text  than  in  any 
other  of  the  same  level.” 

This  reviewer  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise  when  she  realized  that  on  the  first 
page  the  author,  after  asking  the  student  to  review  certain  verbs  in  the  present  in¬ 
dicative  and  certain  negatives,  plunged  him  (or  her)  right  into  a  series  of  "filling-in” 
exercises  using  quotations  from  authors.  Professor  Palmeri  must  have  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  life  culling  all  those  quotations.  Although  these  sentences— for  they  are 
all  just  sentences  of  a  line  or  two  and  contain  lofty  ideas  and  ideals,  some  of  them 
are  humorous,  others  sober— it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average  student,  after  a  diet 
of  that  sort,  would  in  the  long  run  become  bored.  Of  course  that  method  of  using 
quotations  from  well-known  authors  has  been  used  in  France  for  many  years.  We 
have  Frey  et  Guénot,  Manuel  de  langue  et  de  style  français  (Paris:  Masson  et  Cie, 
1926),  which  gives  most  examples  taken  from  French  authors,  but  filling-in  exercises 
are  not  used  in  that  book.  There  is  a  more  recent  manual  by  Maurice  Grévise,  Le 
Bon  Usage  (Paris:  Geuthner,  1959  [7th  edition]),  which  is  of  the  same  nature. 

Par  les  grands  auteurs  also  contains  long  passages  taken  from  French  authors  of 
all  periods,  and  questions  in  French,  to  be  answered  in  French,  based  on  those  pas¬ 
sages.  In  all  there  are  15  chapters  in  the  book.  The  review  grammar  is  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  There  is  also  a  French-English  vocabulary  and  an  English-French  vocabulary. 
The  author  says  that  the  vocabularies  are  select.  There  follow  an  index  of  authors 
quoted  and  grammatical  index. 

Besides  the  possibility  that  second  year  college  students  may  find  that  stupendous 
collection  of  short  sentences  rather  dull,  there  is  room  for  improving  the  French. 
We  shall  give  only  two  examples:  In  a  conversation  exercise  the  student  is  asked 
to  dial  a  number  on  the  telephone:  “Faites  sur  le  cadran,  dial,  les  lettres  OPE  et 
les  chiffres  54-56.”  Cadran  is  not  in  the  vocabulary  (p.  70);  “Qui  les  abîment?"  like¬ 
wise  (p.  12). 

Although  the  vocabulary  is  selected,  that  is  one  should  not  expect  to  find  in  it 
easy  words,  or  words  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  grasp  without  looking  them 
up,  there  are  many  omissions  which  cannot  be  justified.  We  are  listing  here  just  a 
few  examples:  p.  21,  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  we  find:  “Modelée  d’une 
poussière  d’Etats,  moulded  from  a  multitude  of  tiny  states,"  but  poussière  is  not 
in  the  vocabularyl  p.  24,  chair;  p.  58,  le  droit  d’aînesse;  p.  127,  malfaisante;  p.  161, 
du  premier  coup,  used  figuratively;  p.  54,  du  moment  que;  p.  187,  évasion,  mean¬ 
ing  moral,  not  physical,  escape.  There  are  many  other  omissions  and  inexactitudes. 

The  book  under  consideration  represents  a  tremendous  amount  of  work;  it  has 
some  good  features  but  also  has  others  that  would  make  it  diflficult  to  use  with  the 
average  student. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 


Heise,  Edward  T.  French  for  Review.  New  York:  Odyssey,  1961.  Pp.  xiii  +  210. 

“The  objective  of  this  book  is  to  help  you  remember,  organize,  and  master  the 
basic  concepts  and  patterns  of  French  to  which  you  were  introduced  in  your  pre¬ 
vious  study.”  So  says  Prof.  Heise  in  his  remarks  “To  the  Student”  (p.  x).  The  author 
has  followed  his  belief  that  a  review  grammar  should  be  brief,  with  stress  on  widely 
used  principles  and  patterns  rather  than  on  exceptions.  In  the  Preface,  the  author 
gives  an  excellent  statement  of  the  reason  for  reviewing  grammar  in  the  second 
year  of  college  or  the  third  year  of  high  school. 

Each  of  the  twelve  lessons  is  introduced  by  a  group  of  pattern  sentences  varying 
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in  number  from  seventy-six  for  personal  pronouns  (Lesson  4)  to  seventeen  for  pos¬ 
sessive  adjectives  and  pronouns  (Lesson  9).  These  sentences  are  followed  in  each  les¬ 
son  by  “Notes”  which  deal  briefly  with  the  principles  of  grammar  stressed  in  the 
pattern  sentences,  following  the  idea  of  “a  minimum  of  statement  and  a  maximum 
of  illustration”  (p.  vi).  Usually  five  exercises,  varied  and  illustrative,  accompany  each 
lesson  in  addition  to  a  supplementary  group  of  English-to-French  sentences  at  the 
close  of  the  twelve  lessons.  A  reference  grammar  in  sufficient  detail  is  included  in 
pp.  93-169.  Brief  French-English  and  English-French  vocabularies  and  an  index  con¬ 
clude  the  volume. 

There  are  many  good  things  to  be  said  about  French  for  Review.  The  pattern 
sentences  are  clear  and  lively.  The  material  is  presented  in  complete  units,  rather 
than  in  fragments.  The  exercises  provide  an  abundance  of  drill  material,  and  to 
some  extent,  continue  to  stress  material  presented  earlier.  One  realizes  immediately 
that  the  lessons  can  be  covered  without  getting  lost  in  exceptions  and  rarely  used 
constructions.  As  mild  criticisms  of  an  attractive  and  useable  text  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  poor  printing  of  page  numbers  and  two  errors  in  sentences  from  the  exercises. 
These  occur  in  Lesson  4,  Exercise  G,  sentence  7  when  an  s  is  omitted  from  the 
past  participle,  and  Lesson  8,  Exercise  F,  sentence  17  when  quoi  que  is  written  as 
one  word. 

Altogether,  an  excellent  text. 

Catawba  College  Mary  Paschal 

Aspel,  Paulène.  Mon  Premier  Livre  de  Français.  Iowa  City:  State  University  of  Iowa 
Press,  1961.  Pp.  xx  +  107.  $3.00. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  a  planned  three-volume  text  to  be  used  in  a  two-  or 
three-year  course  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  begun 
in  Grade  III,  in  which  case  this  first  book  would  be  sufficient  for  an  entire  year; 
for  those  starting  in  Grades  V  or  VI,  two  books  would  be  covered.  The  present 
volume  consists  of  sixteen  graded  lessons,  five  of  which  are  short  and  two,  long 
reviews,  with  accompanying  supplementary  material,  an  alternate  to  the  Christmas 
lesson,  readings,  songs,  rhymes,  games  and  proverbs.  The  remaining  nine  lessons 
are  each  divided  into  four  sections,  the  first  two  of  which  introduce  the  new  voca¬ 
bulary,  the  last  two,  games,  songs,  numbers  or  proverbs.  There  is  an  Introduction 
to  Teachers,  a  French-English  vocabulary,  and  a  booklet  inside  the  back  cover  con¬ 
taining  puzzles  and  tests  for  each  lesson,  in  the  form  of  340  questions.  The  text  is 
further  embellished  by  photographs  of  France  and  French  life  as  well  as  delightful 
drawings  by  Jean  Effel.  In  addition,  a  series  of  eight  tests  for  the  first  year  may  be 
ordered  for  50  cents.  Later,  the  text  will  be  available  both  on  records  and  on  tape. 

The  author  states  in  her  preface  that  her  work  is  designed  for  teaching  with  the 
aural-oral  method,  and  that  it  should  not  be  seen  by  the  pupils  for  at  least  eight 
weeks.  She  also  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  what  she  believes  to  be  the  aims  of 
language  learning,  aims  which  reflect  current  trends.  And  in  her  Introduction  to 
Teachers  she  adds  valuable  advice,  reiterating  that  children  enjoy  unexpected  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas,  as  well  as  songs  and  rhymes  and  proverbs,  that  they  should  learn 
to  speak  in  sentences,  not  merely  to  repeat  isolated  words  or  place  a  few  words 
of  French  into  an  English  frame,  that  such  unfamiliar  sounds  as  the  French  “r” 
do  not  bother  the  pre-adolescent  language  learner,  that  he  will  speak  the  new  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  his  teacher.  In  short,  both  the  Preface 
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and  the  Introduction  provide  a  tine  overall  summary  of  how  best  to  teach  French 
in  the  elementary  school. 

But  my  enthusiasm  for  the  good  points  in  the  text  is  dampened  by  my  wonder¬ 
ing  if  children  at  tliis  age  should  see  any  book  at  all.  Is  not  the  very  raison  d’être 
of  the  FLES  movement  that  those  in  it  never  do  see  the  new  language,  at  least  not 
until  after  at  least  two  years  of  an  exclusively  aural-oral  approach?  Nor  do  I  think 
such  questions  as  "Est-ce  que  les  anges  ont  (have)  deux  ailes?”  a  good  way  of  test¬ 
ing  youngsters,  either  aurally  or  on  paper.  And  what  is  one  to  make  of  this  bit  of 
advice  from  the  Introduction:  “Here  is  a  rule  of  thumb  for  remembering  the  genders 
of  the  parts  of  the  face:  All  masculine  nouns  can  be  put  on  a  vertical  line,  femi¬ 
nine  nouns  on  a  horizontal  line”?  If  la  paupière  lies  on  a  horizontal  line,  how  can 
le  sourcil  (not  to  mention  l'œil)  be  defined  as  lying  on  a  vertical  one?  And  although 
I  might  be  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  part  of  the  French  period  could  be 
devoted  to  talking  in  English  about  the  History  and  Geography  of  France  (but  only 
after  inquiring  why  this  shouldn’t  be  done  by  the  regular  room  teacher  rather  than 
by  the  FL  specialist),  I  do  not  see  the  merits,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  “restful,”  of 
coming  back  to  talking  English  in  the  middle  of  a  French  class. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  cavil  at  such  points  as  these,  yet  I  cannot  endorse  texts 
for  this  level  which  fail  to  follow  the  ground  rules  for  a  true  FLES  program.  I  am 
the  more  regretful  in  this  case  for  the  book  contains  so  much  that  is  sound  and 
might  well  have  served  as  a  helpful  Teachers’  Manual,  especially  for  competent 
French  teachers  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  children  at  the  elementary  level. 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 


Recordings 

Circling  the  Globe  with  Speech:  French-Simplified— Volume  2  and  French— Dialogs 
—Volume  1.  Wilmac  Recorders,  921  East  Green  Street,  Pasadena,  Calif.  12"  LP 
discs. 

The  second  Simplified  volume  follows  the  model  of  its  predecessor,  with  three  girl 
and  three  boy  speakers.  Voices  and  recordings  are  very  good.  The  subjects  skillfully 
unite  matters  of  interest  to  young  people,  a  bit  of  history,  and  a  sampling  of  various 
regions  of  France:  some  students  spend  a  few  days  helping  build  houses;  celebrating 
the  14th  of  July  on  the  Côte  d'Azur;  visits  to  the  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Arx-en- 
Provence;  festival  in  Bayonne;  a  camping  trip  and  underwater  fishing  along  the 
Mediterranean.  Young  Americans  will  find  they  have  no  monopoly  on  face  masks, 
snorkels,  and  fins. 

The  Dialogs  introduce  a  third  level  of  these  Circling  the  Globe  recordings,  more 
advanced  than  the  Simplified  and  Standard  series.  The  four  dialogs,  all  concerned 
with  vacation  activities,  take  us  on  a  trip  with  two  amateur  smugglers,  to  a  youth 
hostel,  on  a  skiing  trip,  and  on  a  visit  to  Senlis.  The  level  of  interest  is  maintained 
unusually  well,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  whole  series  of  recordings. 

Since  the  speakers,  all  cultivated  young  people,  come  from  various  regions  of 
France,  there  is  some  dialectical  coloring.  I  think  this  is  not  only  acceptable,  but 
desirable.  Still,  teachers  should  be  ready  to  explain  autre,  pauvre,  repose,  with  an 
open  o. 

The  new  series  takes  a  further  step  toward  naturalness  of  speech.  Nevertheless,  in 
such  a  teaching  aid,  the  objective  must  remain  careful  as  well  as  normal  speech.  A 
difficult  combination,  fairly  successfully  achieved  here.  In  this  respect,  the  last  two 
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dialogs  are  better  than  the  first  two.  T  eachers  will  need  to  be  aware  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  should  not  imitate  manger  en  route  and  ils  préparent  eux-mêmes  with  liaison. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vocabulary  and  structures  are  excellent  models  for  speaking 
French. 

In  short,  good  additions  to  a  useful  series. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 


Scholarly  Works 

SUTi'ON,  Howard.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Jean  Richepin.  Geneva:  Droz;  Paris:  Mi- 
nard,  1961.  Pp.  339. 

In  this  exhaustive  study  Professor  Sutton  resuscitates  a  late-nineteenth  century 
writer  who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  controversial 
ligures  of  his  day.  A  descendant  of  Villon,  a  brother  of  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  and 
Nouveau,  jean  Richepin  is  a  vagabond  poet  who  early  in  life  achieved  notoriety. 
After  the  succès  de  scandale  of  La  Chanson  des  gueux,  an  erotic  and  scatological 
collection  of  poems  about  the  poor  people  of  Paris,  he  basks  in  public  adulation. 
He  becomes  a  leader  of  the  literai7  cafés  until  age  mellows  him  into  a  compromise, 
during  the  early  twentieth  century,  with  bourgeois  morality.  Then  literary  eclipse 
sets  in  like  rigor  mortis. 

In  the  first  section  of  his  work  Professor  Sutton,  drawing  upon  newspaper  sources 
and  contemporary  portraits,  recounts  Richepin’s  adventurous  life.  He  is  a  popular 
figure  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  friend  to  Maurice  Rollinat,  Gabriel  Vicaire, 
and  Charles  Gros,  among  other  forgotten  luminaries  of  the  period.  A  vivid  picture 
emerges  of  the  Second  Empire  and  of  the  decadent  fin  de  siècle.  Richepin’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  provide  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  morality  of  the 
age.  After  a  stormy  youth  the  inevitable  happens  as  the  aging  rebel  changes;  in  1907 
he  is  elected  to  the  citadel  of  conservatism,  l’Académie  Française.  The  metamorphosis 
is  complete. 

In  the  second  section  Professor  Sutton  surveys  Richepin’s  work  as  a  whole.  Inter¬ 
polating  many  explications  de  texte,  he  judiciously  evaluates  the  many  poems,  plays, 
and  novels  of  the  prolific  writer.  He  strips  the  merely  spectacular  from  the  meritorious 
and  wisely  tempers  his  praise  and  condemnation.  Professor  Sutton,  while  obviously 
enamored  of  his  subject,  ever  maintains  critical  perspective.  He  concludes  that  Riche¬ 
pin  is  a  one-volume  poet,  that  of  La  Chanson  des  gueux;  and  that  while  three  of  his 
novels.  Braves  geiis,  Césarine,  and  Le  Cadet,  are  comparable  to  the  best  work  of  the 
day,  his  plays  lack  dramatic  impact  and  contemporary  interest.  But  many  a  writer 
has  achieved  immortality  through  a  handful  of  fine  poems.  Such  a  poet  is  Richepin. 

Professor  Sutton  has  done  scholarship  an  invaluable  service  not  only  by  drawing 
attention  to  him  for  his  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  by  making  of  Richepin  the  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  entire  decadent  period  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Professor  Sutton’s 
prose,  graceful  and  precise  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner,  makes  Richepin’s  life 
fascinating  reading.  His  correlation  of  Richepin  the  artist  with  his  age  makes  this 
study  valuable  not  only  as  definitive  biography  and  a  tempered  evaluation,  but  also 
as  an  absorbing  chapter  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  period. 

Georgia  State  College  George  Ross  Ridge 
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Fontaine,  Anne.  Henri  Mondor.  Paris:  Grasset,  1960.  Pp.  316. 

Henri  Mondor  has  achieved  eminence  in  two  fields  of  endeavor — medicine  and 
literary  history.  He  has  been  a  well-known  surgeon  and  university  professor,  a  re¬ 
markable  book  illustrator,  and,  above  all,  for  readers  of  this  review,  the  devoted 
biographer  and  student  of  Stéphane  Mallarmé.  As  a  surgeon,  he  has  won  the  esteem 
of  his  peers,  the  loyalty  of  his  medical  students,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  patients. 
He  has  written  several  monographs  on  pathological  surgery,  and  on  notable  men  of 
science  and  medicine.  His  surgical  skill  is  attested  to  by  the  high  praise  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  His  dexterity  with  the  scalpel  is  matched  by  his  address  and  felicity  with 
the  pen  and  pencil.  He  brings  the  same  absorbing  expertness  and  artistry  to  the 
sketching  of  a  rose  as  to  a  visceral  surgery.  He  has  illustrated  with  understanding 
and  refinement  many  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  including  Valéry’s 
L’Homme  à  la  Coquille,  Armand  Godoy’s  Les  Sept  Jours  de  la  Rose,  and  Métamor¬ 
phoses,  by  the  author  of  this  study.  But  it  is  with  his  work  on  Mallarmé  that  Henri 
Mondor  has  achieved  literary  standing,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  section  in  this  book 
devoted  to  it  is,  to  my  mind,  relatively  brief.  Not  that  it  lacks  encomium  for  Mon- 
dor’s  contribution  to  the  Mallarméan  cult.  On  the  contrary.  He  is  credited  with 
having  opened  “tous  les  chemins  de  la  pensée”  of  the  poet,  and  of  having  made 
"tomber  les  murs”  which,  presumably,  walled  him  in,  though  there  were  certainly 
no  walls  for  the  fortunate  frequenters  at  his  famous  Tuesdays.  He  is  also  given  credit 
for  setting  forth  “la  puissance  de  Mallarmé,  et  son  influence  sur  la  génération  des 
poètes  qui  l’ont  suivi,"  an  influence  that  has  rivaled  and  flirted  with  that  of  Rim¬ 
baud.  One  must  view  in  this  light  perhaps  Henri  Mondor’s  own  impatience  with 
Rimbaud,  whom  he  has  labelled  Rimbaud  ou  le  Génie  impatient,  in  his  monograph 
with  that  title  (1955).  As  his  biographer  points  out,  however,  Mondor  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  apt  to  idolize  a  Mallarmé  and  to  underestimate  a  Rimbaud  or  a  Baudelaire. 
He  prefers  “les  discrètes  manières  d’un  bourgeois”  in  Mallarmé  to  the  “orgueilleuses 
révoltes”  in  Rimbaud,  as  most  of  us  professors  and  literary  exegetes  are  also  likely 
to  do.  But  this  Rimbaud-Mallarmé  issue  has  no  merit;  admiration  for  both  is  not 
mutually  exclusive,  and  les  bienséances,  however  desirable,  are  not  valid  criteria  for 
rating  poets.  Rimbaud’s  genius  was,  of  course,  “impatient.”  So  is  lightning.  It  can 
be  channeled  with  a  rod  and,  likewise,  genius  with  a  pen,  as  Mallarmé  did,  and 
Rimbaud  too,  in  fact.  It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  had  Mallarmé  been  a  little 
more  ‘“impatient”  he  might  have  come  up  with  l’Œuvre,  le  Livre,  and  not  only  with 
fragments  thereof.  Mondor  further  finds  fault  with  Rimbaud  for  presumably  pirating 
his  vocabulary  at  available  sources,  including  Victor  Hugo,  Baudelaire,  Jules  Verne, 
and,  he  might  have  added,  Lautréamont  (see  “A  Correlation  of  the  Chronology  and 
the  Lexicon  of  Rimbaud’s  Verse,”  by  Francis  J.  Carmody,  The  French  Review,  Jan¬ 
uary  1960,  for  the  last  reference).  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  every  writer,  “qui 
prend  son  bien  où  il  le  trouve,”  not  excluding  Mallarmé,  who  did  not  invent  his 
vocabulary,  but  only  tried  to  “Donner  un  sens  plus  pur  aux  mots  de  la  tribu.” 

Mallarmé  was  a  spiritual  catalyst  for  Henri  Mondor.  The  meeting  of  poet  and 
biographer  was  “providentiel,”  and  the  latter  s  Vie  de  Mallarme  irréfutable,  un¬ 
like  that  of  “q^uelque  faiseur  de  thèse  égaré,”  observes  Anne  Fontaine,  herself  as 
charmed  with  Mondor  as  the  latter  is  with  Mallarmé,  which  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be.  Her  story  of  the  life  and  career— both  medical  and  literary-of  Mondor,  is  an 
“exaltante  louange”  to  use  her  expression  with  reference  to  Valéry.  Indeed,  Mondor’s 
several  studies  on  Mallarmé,  Valéry,  Rimbaud,  Claudel,  and  others,  entitle  him  to 
an  honorable  place  in  literary  history.  His  biographer  emphasizes  besides  that  he 
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is  a  superior  spirit  on  his  own  merits.  So  great  is  her  admiration  for  him,  in  fact, 
so  profuse  and  dithyrambic  her  praise  that  her  book  verges  dangerously  on  hagiog¬ 
raphy.  She  concurs  in  the  "élaboration  admirable  de  sa  personnalité,”  to  which,  she 
says,  Mondor  has  dedicated  himself;  and  so  eloquent  and  contagious  is  her  empathy 
lor  him  tliat  she  almost  convinces  when  she  sees  “l’auréole  de  Mondor”  over  his 
head.  Of  course,  Mondor  deserves  a  good  measure  of  the  talent  and  enthusiasm  she 
lavishes  in  her  book.  She  sings  what  he  loves  and  loves  what  he  sings.  She  writes 
with  creative  instinct,  with  florid  warmth,  lyrical  excitement,  and  the  graceful  ex¬ 
pertness  with  which  feminine  hands  can  handle  and  arrange  a  bouquet  of  roses, 
those  roses  so  dear  to  Mondor.  Her  book  reflects  the  image  of  Mondor,  but  also 
her  own,  and  she  pleases  with  the  indirect  glimpses  she  affords  of  herself. 

City  University,  N.Y.  S.  A.  Rhodes 

Hazard,  Paul.  La  Crise  de  la  conscience  européenne  1680—1715.  Paris:  Librairie  Ar- 
thème  Fayard,  1961.  Pp.  xi  -f-  429.  Nf  18,50. 

1  he  original  three-volume  edition  published  by  Boivin  and  Co.  in  1935  (all  three 
volumes  printed  in  1934),  has  been  out  of  print,  as  has  the  muddy  reprint  of  vol¬ 
umes  I  and  II  which  Boivin  subsequently  published  in  one  volume.  (A  German  trans¬ 
lation  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1939,  and  an  English  translation,  in  London,  1953.) 

The  book  remains  an  essential  study,  and  substantially  up  to  date  despite  subse¬ 
quent  advances  particularly  in  the  history  of  science.  It  stands  also  as  a  model  of 
international  history  of  ideas:  the  many  minor  as  well  as  major  figures  required  for 
the  erudite  account  are  skillfully  made  to  enliven  the  abstract  material  with  their 
personality. 

The  indispensability  of  this  study  for  literary  history  is  noted  in  A  Critical  Bib¬ 
liography  of  French  Literature,  Syracuse  University  Press,  vol.  HI,  The  Seventeenth 
Century  (1961,  page  460);  vol.  IV,  The  Eighteenth  Century  (1951,  page  110). 

The  much-needed  reprint  is  excellently  done:  clear  type,  good  paper  and  margins. 
Included  are  all  of  the  original  volumes  I  and  II  except  for  the  page  references  in 
the  “Table  analytique  des  matières”;  the  “Index  des  noms  cités”;  the  illustrations; 
and  the  annotated  “Tables  des  gravures.” 

The  original  Tome  III,  subtitled  Notes  et  références,  was  sold  separately  while  in 
print.  When  this  can  be  reprinted,  it  ought  to  include  the  parts  of  the  original  first 
two  volumes  just  mentioned  as  missing  from  the  1961  reprint,  and  also  a  subject 
index,  which  would  facilitate  reference  to  this  many-sided  classic. 

University  of  Washington  Howard  Lee  Nostrand 
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Report  of  Survey  and  Studies 
in  the  Teaching  of  Modem 
Foreign  Langruages 

This  report,  generally  known  as  “The 
Monster,”  is  326  pages  long,  a  foot  high 
and  a  foot  wide.  It  contains  twenty-one 
of  the  twenty-eight  surveys  and  studies 
that  the  MLA  undertook  in  1959-61  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Among  those  are:  J. 
Richard  Reid’s  reports  on  language  learn¬ 
ing  through  television,  the  report  by 
Nancy  Alkonis  and  Mary  Brophy  on 
FEES  programs  (after  visiting  sixty-two 
school  systems  in  twenty-nine  states  they 
report  that  most  of  the  programs  were 
not  really  language  programs  and  they 
conclude  that  quality  of  FEES  programs 
should  be  improved  before  quantity  is 
increased),  "Good  Teaching  Practices:  A 
Survey  of  High-School  Foreign  Eanguage 
Classes’’  by  five  teachers  who  visited  over 
a  thousand  classes  in  three  hundred 
schools  in  forty-four  states,  "Six  Cultures 
(French,  German,  Hispanic,  Euso-Brazil- 
ian,  Russian):  Selective  and  annoted  bib¬ 
liographies”  presenting  descriptive  and 
critical  notes  on  twenty-five  to  thirty 
books  in  each  area  that  should  be  read 
by  every  teacher  of  the  languages  and 
its  culture,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  histories  of  foreign  language 
teaching  in  the  United  States. 


The  whole  volume  may  be  obtained 
for  $4.00,  or  for  $1.00  for  members  of 
the  MEA.  Offprints  of  the  twenty-one 
individual  reports  may  be  obtained  for 
fifty  cents  each. 

Paris 

Paris  is,  among  other  things,  a  small 
periodical  published  by  a  British  firm, 
for  young  students  of  French.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  fortnightly,  six  numbers  during 
the  Fall  and  ten  during  the  Spring  and 
first  half  of  the  Summer.  Each  issue  has 
12  6  X  6  pages  illustrated  with  black  and 
white  photographs  and  cartoons.  The 
October  6,  1961  issue,  for  example,  has 
no  allusion  to  Quinette,  Jules  Romains 
or  inen  of  good  will  but  one  page  on 
Henri  IV,  a  cross  word  puzzle,  a ,  one- 
page  story,  in  very  simple  French,  about 
Minet,  Médor  and  Jean  waking  up  on 
the  farm,  two  pages  on  Besançon,  four 
pages  on  "Ea  Jeunesse  de  Victpr  Hugo,” 
two  pages  adïipted  from  Jean  E’Hote’s 
La  Communale,  one  poem  by  Hugo,  one 
song  from  Franch-Comté 

AMLEC 

The  Continuing  Education  Service  at 
Michigan  State  University  announces  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Eanguage 
and  Educational  Center. 

One  of  its  purposes  is  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  and  as  an 
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enrollment  center  for  American  students 
who  wish  to  study  French  (and  other  lan¬ 
guages)  at  one  of  nine  centers  operated 
by  the  European  Language  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Centers  Foundation  in  Barcelona, 
Madrid,  Paris,  Cap  d’Ail,  Lausanne,  Neu¬ 
châtel,  Florence,  Cologne  and  Vienna. 
Language  and  “acculturation”  courses  of¬ 
fered  through  the  European  Language 
and  Educational  Centres  Foundation 
range  in  duration  from  four  to  thirteen 
weeks.  Students  are  housed  with  local 
families  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Further  information  may  be  procured 
by  writing  F.  J.  Mor timoré.  Director, 
American  Language  and  Educational  Cen¬ 
ter,  Room  8,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Essor  et  Pesanteur  du  Monde  Moderne 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  twelfth  Sum¬ 
mer  Session,  in  Ustaritz— French  Basque 
country,  July  19  to  August  18— of  the 
College  Universitaire  International  des 
Pyrénées,  a  foundation  of  the  Facultés 
Catholiques  de  Toulouse.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  to  Secrétariat  du  College 
Universitaire  International  des  Pyrénées, 
31  rue  de  la  Fonderie,  Toulouse. 

Institute  for  American  Universities 

The  Institute  for  American  Universi¬ 
ties  at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille 
announces  that  all  scholarship  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  air  mailed  directly  to  the 
Institute  on  application  forms  supplied 
by  the  Institute.  This  applies  to  the 
French  Government  scholarhip,  as  well 
as  to  the  UNESCO  Tuition  Awards  (cf. 
p.  531  of  UNESCO  Study  Abroad  XII, 
160-61),  and  to  "Grants  in  Aid”  from  the 
Council  on  Student  Travel  Fund. 

Awards  vary  according  to  need  and 
merit,  and  usually  consist  of  tuition 
grants.  The  French  Government  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  usually  reserved  for  students 
who  have  taken  courses  in  French.  The 


other  awards  and  grants  are  not  limited 
and  may  also  be  applied  to  students  in 
the  Honors  Program.  It  is  a  policy  of 
the  Institute  to  favor  the  applications 
of  students  who  already  have  an  award 
from  their  home  college  or  university. 

Application  forms  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  the  Director,  Institute 
for  American  Studies,  21  rue  Gaston-de- 
Saporta,  Aix-en-Provence,  France. 

ECONOMICS 

1961  Achievements 

Among  the  major  developments  in  1961 
French  economy  are: 

—A  continuing  high  rate  of  private  and 
public  investment— private  enterprise’s  up 
12  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  the 
state  1961  rate  up  also  about  12  per  cent. 
—A  further  six  per  cent  expansion  in 
the  rate  of  industrial  output,  including 
important  growth  in  the  machine  tool 
industry. 

—An  approximate  5  per  cent  increase 
of  the  GNP,  following  on  the  previous 
year’s  6.3  per  cent  rise. 

—Business  gross  up  some  ten  per  cent. 
(Indicative  of  consxuner’s  purchasing 
power,  the  department  stores’  gross  rose 
by  some  12  per  cent.) 

—The  expansion  of  exports— enlarged 
about  10  per  cent  in  value  in  spite  of 
a  drop  in  automobile  exports  (due  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  competing  compacts  in 
the  American  market),  but  reflecting  a 
healthy  rise  in  aircraft  (cf.  French  “Cara¬ 
velle”  jets  on  United  air  lines)  and  ma¬ 
chine  tool  exports. 

—Another  favorable  trade  balance,  with 
the  overall  cost  of  imports  covered  about 
109  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of  exports. 
(But  France  continues  to  buy  more  from 
the  United  States  than  it  sells  there.) 
—A  trading  net  allowing  the  nation’s 
gold  and  currency  reserves  to  rise  an¬ 
other  $1  billion  even  though  all  short¬ 
term  debts  are  now  paid-off.  The  re¬ 
maining  total  external  debt  is  far  below 
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France’s  present  gold  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  reserves.  Ofl&cial  reserves  of  gold 
and  convertible  currencies  stood  at  $2.8 
billion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
quarter. 

—Continuing  industrial  decentralization 
efforts  to  balance  regional  development 
and  bring  into  industry  more  of  those 
making  their  living  in  agriculture.  (About 
800  companies  have  opened  new  plants 
in  the  provinces  since  1955.) 

—Signs  at  year’s  end  of  a  new  inflation, 
blamed  by  most  experts  on  the  year’s  9 
to  12  per  cent  rise  in  wages. 

Automation 

Automation  made  considerable  progress 
in  France  last  year.  There  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  209  electronic  computer-data  proc¬ 
essing  systems  now  in  use,  361  electronic 
computers  on  order. 

The  development  of  automation  has 
gone  about  as  far  as  in  the  United  States 
in  French  production  of  autos,  steel, 
chemicals,  aluminum,  oil  refining,  sugar 
refining,  tire  making,  coal  mining,  elec¬ 
tricity,  perhaps  aircraft;  and  further  in 
some  glass  making,  Pont-à-Mousson  pipe 
production,  and  Lip  watchmaking. 

The  reasons  why  French  enterprise 
takes  so  readily  and  rapidly  to  automa¬ 
tion  seem  to  be: 

—There  is  an  incipient  Common  Market 
in  Europe  bigger  than  the  United  States 
market. 

—Most  of  the  managing  heads  of  France’s 
hundred  largest  enterprises  have  been 
trained  as  engineers,  the  majority  of 
them  at  Paris’s  famous  Ecole  Polytech¬ 
nique,  and  they  shape  the  pattern  and 
psychology  of  French  enterprise  toward 
maximum  efficiency  and  automation. 
—For  long  there  has  been  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  (latest  offi¬ 
cial  figures  show  21,000  unemployed,  but 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  good-pay 
jobs  unfilled). 

—French  workers  and  unions  have  made 


no  objections  to  the  introduction  of  pay¬ 
raising  machinery. 

More  Aluminum 

By  the  end  of  1961,  French  aluminum 
producing  capacity  reached  340,000  tons 
a  year. 

Taxis  to  South  America 

The  whole  taxi  fleet  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  being  renewed  with  Simca  1300  Ariane 
models,  which  will  be  made  in  Argentina. 
A  $7  million  investment  is  going  into 
their  manufacture.  At  the  same  time  the 
taxi  companies  and  the  manufacturing 
company  signed  a  contract  for  delivery 
of  5,000  Simcas  a  year  over  the  next 
three  years. 

France  builds  European 
Linear  Accelerator 

France  has  been  given  its  first  export 
order  for  large  nuclear  equipment.  After 
studying  various  potential  sources.  The 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM)  has  ordered  from  Com¬ 
pagnie  Générale  de  Télégraphie  Sans  Fil 
a  linear  accelerator  which,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  its  English  and  American  equiv¬ 
alents,  was  found  to  possess  certain  su¬ 
perior  technical  characteristics.  Also  it 
remained  competitive  in  cost,  its  price 
being  $800,000. 

The  two-klystron,  45-Mev  energy  linear 
accelerator  will  produce  26  thousand  bil¬ 
lion  neutrons  per  second  and  be  com¬ 
pleted  about  two  years  from  now. 

In  France,  besides  small  accelerators 
used  for  medical  research  work,  two  big 
machines  built  by  CSF  are  extensively 
used  by  physicists.  One,  at  the  Saclay 
Nuclear  Research  Center  is  a  25-Mev, 
250-microamp  machine  used  mainly  as  a 
neutron  source.  The  other,  on  the  Orsay 
campus  of  Paris  University  is  a  1-Bev,  1- 
microamp,  16-klystron,  100-meter  long  ac- 
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celerator.  It  will  be  lengthened  to  130 
meters  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  reach 
1.3-Bev. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  and  most 
famous  linear  accelerator  is  the  one  at 
Stanford  University.  In  Great  Britain, 
besides  a  few  smaller  linear  accelerators 
in  medicine  and  industry,  a  fairly  large 
one  is  in  operation  at  the  Harwell  Atom¬ 
ic  Center.  In  Russia,  there  is  a  relatively 
small  linear  accelerator  in  Moscow,  and 
an  enormous  one  reportedly  is  under 
construction  in  Kharkov.  The  one  being 
made  by  CSF  for  Europe  will  probably 
be  the  most  advanced  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  machines  in  operation 
two  or  three  years  hence. 

French  Families 

French  families  are  flourishing  accord¬ 


ing  to  studies  made  by  The  National 
Institute  of  Statistics:  there  are  now  over 
14  million  family  units  against  13,392,000 
in  1954.  An  interesting  characteristic  of 
French  family  organization,  though,  is 
that,  according  to  the  Institute’s  statistics, 
there  are  more  married  men  than  wom¬ 
en.  (The  Institute  study  covers  only  peo¬ 
ple  over  20,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
count,  74,300  women  under  20  were 
married  to  a  mere  9,400  men.  Also  many 
married  men  are  living  in  France  with¬ 
out  their  wives— foreigners,  and  Alger¬ 
ians  working  in  France  to  support  their 
families  back  home.) 

There  are  fewer  and  fewer  single  peo¬ 
ple,  since  marriages  are  occurring  at 
younger  ages  and  more  husbands  and 
wives  are  remaining  together  through 
old  age;  there  are  both  fewer  widowers 
and  divorcees  in  the  over-65  group. 


M  TREND  IN 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


TThe  simplicity  of  only  one  record-listen  switch 
allows  a  student  to  concentrate  on  learning; 
there  are  no  distracting  tape  reels  to  handle 
or  other  equipment  to  operate.  Students 
never  touch  the  tape.  Tape  Recorders,  Tape 
Cartridges,  and  electronics  are  placed  in  a 
Remote  Cabinet.  This  cabinet  is  designed 
for  easy  expansion  by  simply  adding  record¬ 
ing  positions. 


The  LinguaTRAINER  design  has  full  teach¬ 
ing  flexibility  for  individual  instruction,  for 
groups,  for  single  or  multiple  classes,  all  under 
easy  control  from  a  Teacher  Console.  For 
each  student  position  there  is  a  cori’esponding 
intercom  switch,  master  tape  selector,  and 
pilot  light.  These  are  arranged  according  to 
the  “seating  plan”  of  the  laboratory. 

*  patents  pending 


Write  for  the  latest  information  on  the  LinguaTRAINER 
System  contained  in  the  new  1962  brochure  RL~6,  “The 
LinguaTRAINER,  First  in  Automatic  Remote  Control.” 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  Inc, 
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New  Film 


"PUT  JEAN  S  EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS  " 

16mm  sound  color  film  —  16  minutes  —  Sale  $165.  Rental  $8.50 

"PTIT  JEAN  S'EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS"  is  a  French  Canadian  folk  tale  of 
P'fif  Jean's  unbelievable  feats  as  hero  of  a  Quebec  lumbercamp.  The  colorful, 
heartwarming  story,  written  and  narrated  by  Roger  Pillet,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  consists  of  generally  uncomplicated  narration  delivered  at  a 
challenging  speed  for  intermediate  French  classes.  An  accompanying  Student 
Handbook  containing  text,  marginal  notes,  exercises  and  complete  French- 
English  vocabulary  will  aid  the  students  in  understanding  fluent,  conversational 
French.  In  addition,  a  separate  magnetic  tape  running  IVl  inches  per  second 
is  available  for  $7.50.  (An  English  version  of  this  film,  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  is  available  under  the  title  "TI-JEAN  GOES 
LUMBERING."  Sale  price  $150.  Rental  $7.50.) 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 

To  Rent;  Apply  to  your  local  film  source  or  write  to  IFB. 

For  complete  lists  of  French-Spanish-German  teaching  films  —  magnetic 
tapes  —  handbooks  —  write  to  IFB. 

htcmatmal  Tilm  bureau  Jm. 

332  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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ANJOU  . . .  noble  province  de  France,  riche  en  histoire,  en 
vignobles  et  symbole  de  la  véritable  hospitalité  française. 

Quoi  de  plus  naturel  que  les  traditions  d’Anjou— de 
même  que  celles  d’autres  provinces  françaises  réputées 
—soient  fièrement  représentées  à  bord  des  superbes  Jets 
Boeing  707  d’Air  France  dont  la  vitesse  vous  emporte  de 
New  York  à  Paris.  Vous  y  trouverez  la  même  cordialité, 
le  même  merveilleux  service  et  le  même  confort.  ^  Vous 
y  jouirez  en  gourmet  des  recettes  régionales  et  des  vins 
de  grands  crûs  sélectionnés  comme  représentatifs  des 
grandes  provinces  françaises,  rî?  N’est-ce  pas  cette 
année  que  vous  devez  découvrir  les  nombreux  plaisirs 
offerts  par  Air  France  dans  ses  “provinces  en  plein  ciel’’? 
Voyez  votre  Agent  de  Voyage  ou  appelez  Air  France. 
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Circling  The  Globe 


DLG  5002 

33% 

MIcrogroov* 


FRENCH 

Dialogs  -  Volume  I 


A  New  Record  You  MUST  Have 


This  exciting  new  French  Dialogs  recording  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  fine  WILMAC  “Circling  the  Globe  with  Speech”  series.  French  Dia¬ 
logs  Volume  I  adds  a  step  in  progression  of  difficulty  to  our  well-known 
and  rewarding  CGS  monolog  series,  which  now  boasts  eight  years  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  use  and  acceptance  in  many  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  nation.  Dialogs  Volume  I  contains  interesting,  real-life 
conversations  between  French  students— Write  now  for  FREE  informa¬ 
tion!  WILMAC,  921  East  Green  Street,  Pasadena,  California. 

12-in.  LP  $5.95  7^  ips  XAPE  $8.95 

WILMAC 

Tapes  ^  Discs 
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ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  Language 
Teaching  Material 


A  coordinated  set  of  materials  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 

Designed  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  fLàSH  CAkPS 

Two  sets  as  illustrated: 


French  Vocabulary  Words 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS; 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  on 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back, 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARDS: 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combining 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 


French  Phrase-Sentences 


No  English  used  in  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  directions  for  use, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  size  3  x  6  . 
List  price  per  set  $1.00. 


French  Language  Workbooks 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Gerierous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  to 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  English 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teacher, 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulary 
with  translations.  64  x  11"  pages. 

Price  $1  «00 


SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 

1154  Reco  Avenue,  St.  Louis  26,  Mo. 


THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 
examination  order  form  elementary  french  teaching  materials 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


You  may  send  me  .  complete  8et(s)  of 

French  Teaching  Materials,  consisting  of  one  set 
French  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Pnras^ 
Sentence  Cards,  and  one  copy  of  the  worlcbooK, 
“j’étuÆe  le  français.” 

(Not  more  than  three  sets 


You  may  bill  me  at  your  low  examination  price  of 
$2.00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  handling. 
(List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  and  hantOing.) 
WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  I  Will;  (a)  REMIT  $2.00  pcf  Set;  or 
(b)  RETURN  the  set(s)  and  owe  you  nothing, 
at  the  Examination  Price.) 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 
CITY  ... 


POSITION 


ZONE 


STATE 


SPOKEN  ARTS 


New  French  Record  Releases 


□  822  GOLDEN  TREASURY 

OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Read  by  Prof.  Jean-Gabriel  Gaussens 
A  rare  selection  of  poetry,  prose  and  drama  by 
23  of  the  foremost  writers  in  French  history  rang¬ 
ing  fom  La  Fontaine,  Ronsard,  Molière  to  Hugo, 
Flaubert,  Chateaubriand  and  Colette. 

□  801  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  APOLLINAIRE, 

COCTEAU,  ELUARD,  ARAGON 
Read  by  Jacques  Duby,  Jean  Mercure, 

Gerard  Philipe  and  Jean-Louis  Barrault 
The  prophetic  and  melancholy  poems  of  Apolli¬ 
naire,  the  delightful  sometimes  disquieting  ones 
of  Cocteau,  the  simplicity  and  concision  of 
Eluard,  and  the  love  poems  by  Aragon  read  by 
four  sensitive  French  artists  make  this  a  treas¬ 
ured  recording. 

□  711  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  VERSE 

Read  by  Jean  Vilar 

Jean  Vilar,  one  of  the  foremost  actor-directors  in 
France,  reads  representative  poems  from  French 
literature  ranging  from  Charles  d’Orleans  and 
Ronsard  to  Apollinaire.  With  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  texts,  commentary  by  Professor  Kenneth  Cor¬ 
nell  of  Yale. 

□  715 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  DRAMA 

Interpreted  by  Jean-Louis  Barrault 
and  Madeleine  Renaud 

The  scintUlating  French  Theatre  couple — ^Jean- 
Louis  Barrault  and  Madeleine  Renaud — interpret 
scenes  from  the  repertoire  of  Molière,  Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais  and  Musset.  French-En^ish  texts 
included. 

□  764 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  NERVAL.  BAUDELAIRE. 
VERLAINE,  RIMBAUD 

A  rich  selection  of  four  great  French  “Poètes 
Maudits”  of  the  19th  century  lyrically  interpreted 
by  the  four  great  French  actors,  Jean  Vilar,  Jean 
Desailly,  François  Perier  and  Sacha  Pitoeff. 
Texts. 


□  786 

GEORGES  COURTELINE:  LA  PAIX  CHEZ  SOI  et 
LA  PEUR  DES  COUPS 

Two  hilarious  one-act  plays  by  the  greatest  hu¬ 
morist  writer  of  modern  French  literature,  in 
French.  Text. 

□  787  CONTES  DE  PERRAULT 

Read  by  Madame  Marcel  Weill 
Four  delightful  fairy  tales  told  in  French  with 
great  simplicity  and  charm:  Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge  (Little  Red-Riding  Hood),  Cendrillon  (Cin¬ 
derella),  Les  Fées  (The  Fairies),  La  Barbe  Bleue 
(Blue  Beard).  Complete  with  French  texts. 

□  793  MOLIERE;  LE  TARTUFFE  et 

LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES 

lean  Marchât  and  Lucien  Baroux  match  their 
brilliant  acting  to  Molière’s  masterpiece.  Le  Tar¬ 
tuffe.  Mireille  Perry  and  Pierre  Lecomte  do  like¬ 
wise  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes  in  which  Molière 
ridicules  the  extravagance  of  elegant  circles  who 
affect  cults  of  grammar,  philosophy  and  astron¬ 
omy.  French  text  included.  Directed  by  Michel 
Dulud. 


□  794 

MOLIERE:  LE  BOURGEOIS 
LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE 


GENTILHOMME  et 


Raymond  Souplex  presents  the  character  and  face 
of  M.  Jourdain  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
supported  by  a  brilliant  cast.  Lucien  Baroux  lit- 
erally  shines  by  his  gaiety  and  absurdity  in  Mo¬ 
lière’s  great  comedy.  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  which 
is  a  mockery  of  the  medical  profession  of  his 
time.  Directed  by  Michel  Dulud.  With  French 
texts. 


□  795  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  PROSE 
(Volume  1) 

Read  by  Lucienne  Le  Marchand 
and  Georges  Riquler 


BRILLIANT  RECORDINGS  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREAT  LITERATURE- 
POETRY,  DRAMA,  FOLK  SONGS 
AND  TALES 

“Thanks  should  be  in  order  for  the  re¬ 
cording  venture  called  ‘SPOKEN  ARTS’ 
...  a  special  place  of  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  .  .  .  beautifully  intimate  focused 
sound.” 

—  IRVING  KOLODiN,  The  Saturday  Review 
“Does  more  comprehensively  what  other 
companies  do  only  sporadically.  Varied 
and  provocative,  these  recordings  suit  the 
quiet  of  the  living  room  as  well  as  class¬ 
rooms,  forums,  discussion  groups  and  the 
like.” 

—  THOMAS  TASK,  The  New  York  Times 


A  succession  of  marvelous  passages,  set  off  by 
the  intelligence  and  subtlety  of  two  of  France’s 
most  gifted  actors.  Contents:  Montaigne  (De 
l’Amitié,  En  Voyage),  Pascal  (Pensées),  Madame 
De  Sévigné  (Lettres),  Madame  De  La  Fayette 
(La  Princesse  de  Clèves),  La  Bruyère  (Les  Ca¬ 
ractères),  Fénelon  (Las  Aventures  de  Télémaque), 
Saint-Simon  (Mémoires).  With  French  texts.  "The 
cultural  rewards  are  beyond  compare.”  A.  Simon. 

□  796  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  PROSE 
(Volume  2) 

Read  by  Lucienne  Le  Marchand 
and  Georges  Riquier 

Excerpts  from  Montesquieu  (Lettres  Persanes), 
Voltaire  (Candide),  Rousseau  (Emile,  Les  Con¬ 
fessions),  Diderot  (Paradoxe  sur  le  comédien) 
Laclos  (Liaisons  Dangereuses),  Chateaubriand 
(René),  Stendhal  (Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir),  Michelet 
(Jeanne  d’Arc),  Balzac  (Le  Père  Goriot).  With 
French  texts.  “La  réussite  atteint  à  la  virtuosité.” 
Catherine  Riviere. 

□  797  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  PROSE 
(Volume  3) 

Read  by  Lucienne  Le  Marchand 
and  Georges  Riquier 

Excerpts  from  Victor  Hugo  (Les  Misérables), 
Mérimée  (Chronique  du  temps  de  Charles  IX), 
Sand  (Lettre  à  François  Rollinat),  Flaubert  (Ma¬ 
dame  Bovary),  Zola  (L’Assommoir),  Daudet  (Let¬ 
tres  de  Mon  Moulin),  France  (Histoire  Contem¬ 
poraine),  Maupassant  (La  Bécasse).  With  French 
texts.  “Moving  performances,  superbly  engineeer- 
ed.”  A.  Simon. 

□  £02  DICTEES  FRANÇAISES 

ECHOS  DE  FRANCE:  PARIS 

Read  by  Professor  Jean-Gabriel  Gaussens 
These  French  dictations  by  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessor  test  the  proficiency  of  the  student  insofar 
as  comprehension,  pronunciation  and  spelling  are 
concerned.  They  also  give  him  a  sense  of  French 
style.  Selections  by  Giraudoux,  Concourt,  Hugo, 
France  and  Zola.  With  French  text. 

□  £03  DICTEES  FRANÇAISES 

ECHOS  DE  FRANCE:  LES  PROVINCES 
Read  by  Professor  Jean-Gabriel  Gaussens 
Each  text  is  read  three  times.  It  also  serves  as 
a  kind  of  anthology  of  descriptions  of  the  varied 
Provinces  in  France  written  by  some  of  its  out¬ 
standing  writers  such  as  Daudet,  Sand,  Flaubert 
and  Colette.  With  French  text. 


SPOKEN  ART  SALES  CORP. 

95  VALLEY  ROAD,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


All  records  are  i2 


- longpiaying  (33-1/3  rpm)  mle 

groove  disks  of  unbreakable  vinylite,  made 
SPOKEN  ARTS  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  ArtI 
Luce  Klein. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  SPOKEN  ARTS 
RECORDS  CIRCLED,  AT  $5.95  EACH. 

711  715  764  786  787  793  794  795  796 

801  802  803  822 
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THE  MODERN  WAY 

hy  James  A.  Evans  and  EMark  "Baldwin 

A  new  textbook  for 
Audi  O -lingual  instruction 

A  two-level  program  Designed  for  secondary 

•VTitü  correiatett  tapes, 

motioil  pictures  and  Language  Department 
filmstrips.  of  Purdue  University. 

IXIOEA  APPROVED  for  Audio-Visual  materials 

FOR  FURTHER  iniFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 

modern  language  section 

TEXT-FILM  DIVISION  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO. 
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FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

1860  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

CHEAPER  THAN  PARIS 
MAUGER  WALL  CHARTS 
JUST  OUT 

24  full  color  illustrations  20  X  27  on  12  wall  charts  (Recto  Verso) 
Retail  price  in  France  NF  120.00  =  $24.50 

OUR  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS;  SI  8.50  net 


Also  Mauger:  Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises. 
RECORDS  to  Volume  I  (3  10'"  recordings)  each  $5.95. 

The  complete  set  only  $15.00. 


TEXTS: 
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LIVRES  FRANÇAIS 

D’OCCASION 


TOUS  SUJETS 


Demandez  nos  listes  —  Envoi  gratuit 


LE  BOUQUINISTE:  CP  653  HV-QUEBEC,  4  (Canada) 

(Membre  du  “Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne”  de  France.) 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — ^it  helps 


CAMUS  /  PROUST  /  STENDHAL 

In  the  new  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  VIEWS  SERIES  edited  by  Maynard  Mack, 
Yale  University,  Editor  of  the  Prentice-Hall  Literature  and  Criticism  Series. 

Part  of  the  Spectrum  Series  of  quality  paperbacks. 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  in  book  form,  here  is  a  selection  of  the  best 
critical  opinion  of  our  day  on  major  v/riters.  These  volumes  of  selected  crit¬ 
icism  present  the  most  vital  of  modern  views  and  offer  a  Twentieth  Century 
perspective  not  only  on  writers  and  their  work  but  on  their  changing  status 
in  a  revolutionary  age. 

CAMUS  —  edited  by  Germaine  Brée,  University  of  Wisconsin.  February 
1962,  S-TC-I  (orig.),  192  pp..  Spectrum  Paperbound  $1.95,  cloth  $3.95. 

PROUST  —  edited  by  René  Girard,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  February 
1962,  S-TC-4  (orig.),  192  pp..  Spectrum  Paperbound  $1.95,  cloth  $3.95. 

STENDHAL  —  edited  by  Victor  Brombert,  Yale  University.  March  1962, 
S-TC-7  (orig.),  192  pp..  Spectrum  Paperbound  $1.95,  cloth  $3.95. 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 

For  a  complete  catalog  of  this  series,  write:  Dept.  CAC 
Or  for  approval  copies,  write:  Box  903 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.,  ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS,  NEW  JERSEY 


DICTIONMAIRES 

5EGHERS 


petit  format  13,5  x  16  cm 


présentation  élégante 
nombreuses  illustrations 

en  vente  chez  les  principaux  libraires 


jusqu'ici  ont  paru  les  3  volumes  des 


uiifeiirsl 

iruiicals 

ÉDITIONS  SEGHERS  228,  boulevard  Raspail,  Pariis.  14^ 
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THE  NEW 
CASSELL’S 
FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


FRENCH- ENGLISH  •  ENGLISH- FRENCH 

Compiled  by  Denis  Girard,  Agrégé  de  l’Université;  Oliver  Van  Oss,  M.A. 
{Oxon.);  Charles  Guinness,  A.B.  {Oxon.)  ;  Gaston  Dulong,  L.  es  L. 

Retaining  the  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  study  of 
classical  French  literature,  the  editors  have  signifi¬ 
cantly  broadened  the  dictionary’s  scope  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  today’s  vocabulary  and  usage. 

.  1440  PAGES  —  132  more  than  the  previous  edition 

•  MANY  HUNDREDS  of  new  words  and  illustrative  phrases 
.  ENTHIELY  RESET  in  larger,  more  legible  type 

•  NEW  FORMAT—  larger  page  identical  with  that  of  the  other  Cassell’s 
dictionaries  (German,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish) 

.  BROADER  COVERAGE  —  many  new  words  and  phrases,  both  French 
and  English,  stemming  from  recent  scientific,  technical,  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  developments 

.  NEW  COLLOQUIAL  AND  SLANG  EXPRESSIONS 
.  FRENCH-CANADIAN  vocabulary  and  usage  included  for  the  first  time 

A  STANDARD  FOR  MORE  THAN  THREE  GENERATIONS  IN 
COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  LIBRARIES 

Ready  May  IÇ62,  $7.50;  thumb-indexed,  ?8.^o 

Available  on  approval  to  teachers  at  the  20%  educational  discount 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Inc. 

360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 


Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  a  desire  to  improve  oral  proficiency  in 


FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN  RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty. 

First  and  second  year  courses  offered  in  all  five  languages. 

Complete  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  advanced  courses  in  Italian  and  Russian,  together  with  methods 
courses  for  prospective  and  practicing  teachers. 


First  term:  June  15  to  July  20 
Second  term:  July  23  to  August  25 


Applications  accepted  from  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  or  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  study. 

Completely  new  electronic  language  lab. 

Comfortable  surroundings  in  one  of  the  University’s  best  residences. 
Extensive  social  and  outdoor  activities  for  each  language  group. 


For  information  write: 

Luis  Fonseca,  Director 
Modem  Language  House 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 
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COLLÈGE  AMÉRICAIN 

Institut  de  Touraine 

UNIVERSITE  DE  POITIERS 

Tours,  France 
1962-1963 

Freshman-Sophomore  Year  in  France 

JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

ENROLLMENT;  Limited  to  60. 

Courses  especially  for  French  majors  and  French  minors,  diplomatic 
career  personnel,  teachers  of  French,  international  relations  and  Political  Science. 
A  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  presented  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Entrance  requirements  vary  depending  on  which  program  is  pursued. 

PRESENTATION:  Courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Poitiers.  Individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  provided.  Individual  tutoring 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  experience  difiSculty  in  any  subject. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  taught  in  English  during  the  early  stages.  French 
is  introduced  progressively  as  the  language  of  instruction  until  all  instruction  is 
given  in  French.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  being  fluent  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  allowed  to  take  regular  courses  for  credit  in  various  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers,  Institut  de  Touraine. 

The  curriculum  of  courses  is  divided  into  two  separate  programs:  they 
are  the  Freshman-Sophomore  program  and  the  Junior  Year  program. 

LODGING:  Students  are  placed  with  French  families. 

CREDFIS;  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year’s  program,  the  student 
will  receive  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Françaises  or  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  Niveau  Supérieur.  One  year’s  credit  (usually  30  credits)  will  be  certified 
directly  to  the  college  you  select. 

COST:  Total  cost  of  tuition,  room,  meals,  certification  of  credits,  transcripts,  ex¬ 
cursion  travel  (including  meals)  is  $2,000. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Round-trip  via  the  French  Line  for  those  who  travel 
with  the  group  will  cost  approximately  $350  to  $400  depending  upon  the  accom¬ 
modations  available  or  desired. 


For  catalog  and  application  forms  write  to 


(U.  S.  Students) 

Registrar 

American  Institute 
For  Study  Abroad 
P.  O.  Box  461 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


(European  students) 

Monsieur  le  Directeur 
Collège  Américain  à 
L’Institut  de  Touraine 
Université  de  Poitiers 
1  Rue  de  la  Grandière 
Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  FRANCE 
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For  classroom  and  language  laboratory  .  .  . 

ELEMENTARY  ORAL 

AND  WRITTEN  FRENCH 

by  Edward  M.  Stack 

This  thoroughly  modern  grammar  incorporates  the  oral-aural  ap¬ 
proach  with  carefully  selected  structural  methods  and  makes  concrete 

use  of  the  recommendations  of 

the  M.L.A.  Textbook  Committee. 

Fully  correlated  with  the  text  are  professionally  recorded  tapes  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  complete  set  covers  eighty  lessons  and  con- 

sists  of  fifty  5-inch  reels  playable 

at  3%  i.p.s. 

Text  1959  416  pp.  illus.  $4.75 

PERSPECTIVES 

REVIEW 

DE  LA  LITTÉRATURE 

OF  BASIC  FRENCH 

FRANÇAISE 

by  Wilson  Micks, 

edited  by  David  M.  Dougherty, 

Florida  State  University 

University  of  Oregon, 
and  Doris  E.  Hernried, 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 

1960  184  pp.  paper  $1.95 

1961  448  pp.  $5.50 

THE  LANGUAGE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

LABORATORY 

OF  FRENCH  POETRY 

AND  MODERN 

LANGUAGE 

edited  by  James  R.  Lawler, 

TEACHING 

University  of  Melbourne 

1961  160  pp.  paper  $1.75 

by  Edward  M.  Stack 

1960  157  pp.  illus.  $3.95 

ANTHOLOGIE 

DE  LA  LITTÉRATURE 
FRANÇAISE 

FRENCH  STORIES, 

PLAYS  AND  POETRY 

edited  by  Henri  Clouard; 
and  Robert  Leggewie, 

edited  by  Elliott  M.  Grant, 

Pomona  College 

Murray  Sachs,  and 

in  two  volumes  1960  illus. 

Richard  B.  Grant 

each  $6.50 

1959  288  pp.  paper  $2.95 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

•  417  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 
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Outstanding  books  and  audio  aids... 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  SERIES 

by  Raymond  and  Bourcier 

Based  on  the  modern  aural-oral  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  languages,  these  four  books  have  been 
planned  to  make  learning  effective  as  well  as  enjoyable. 
A  Catholic  series  of  books  1  to  5  is  also  available. 

ALPHA  MASTER  RECORDINGS  and 
ALPHA  MASTER  TAPE  RECORDINGS 
for  the  Elementary  French  Series 

These  recordings  are  designed  to  promote  accurate  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  narrators  are  natives  of  France,  and 
the  vocabulary,  idiomatic  expressions,  songs,  poems, 
dramatizations,  and  the  many  illustrative  sentences  and 
explanations  are  from  the  books.  Recordings  for  the 
Catholic  series  are  also  available. 

For  further  information  please  write  to 
the  Allyn  and  Bacon  sales  division  that 
serves  your  state. 


Fidèle  miroir  dé  la  vie  française .  ^ 


ELLE 

l'hebdomadaire  de  la  femme 

LISEZ-LE, 

faites-le  lire  à  vos  étudiantesl 
C'est  la  plus  agréable  façon 
d'apprendre  le  français, 
de  connaître  la  France 


Fidèle  miroir  de  la  mode  française! 


SUBSCRIPnO^S: 


1  year;  52  issues  $12.50 

6  months:  26  issues  $  6.65 


Checks  made  out  to  ELLE 
100  Rue  Reaumur,  Paris  2e,  France 
U.S.  Editorial  Office;  R.  640,  229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH 

William  H.  Biilfum  and  C.  Régis  Michaud 

A  new  beginning  grammar  with  a  functional,  inductive  approach.  Each 
lesson  includes  a  situation,  Vocabulaire,  Etude  de  Verbes,  Remarques,  Com¬ 
positions  Orales,  Questions,  and  Exercices  (all  in  French).  Separate  sec¬ 
tions  provide  sentences  for  translation  from  English  to  French,  a  classified 
vocabulary,  useful  expressions,  pronunciation,  etc.  Oral  practice  is  stressed. 
Tapes  will  be  available.  Illustrated. 


LES  JUMEAUX  DE  L'HOTEL  CORNEILLE 

EDMOND  ABOUT 

W.  Lew'is  Fleming,  Editor 

An  all-French  reader  with  an  all-French  vocabulary.  Paperback  $1.25 

The  ODYSSEY  PRESS,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


Atfenfion:  MGR.  OF  BOOKSTORES! 

If  it  is  Foreign  (French:  Livre  de  Poche,  Class.  Larousse,  etc.;  German: 
Fischer-lnsel-Rororo,  etc.;  Russian  classics,  dictionaries,  etc.;  Spanish:  Coll. 
Austral,  Losada,  etc.) 

Note  that  we  are  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in  stock  the 
new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 


Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civi¬ 
lisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des 
étrangers 

Tome  I  bound  $  2.50  each 

3  records  to  above  6.25  each 
Tome  II  bound  2.85 

Corrigé  des  Exercices  du 
Tome  II  0.95 

Tome  III  bound  3.35 

Tome  IV  bound  4.30 

New:  Wall  Charts  for 
Mauger  incl.  frame  27.50 
Mauger-Gougenheim  : 

Le  Français  élémentaire 
Livret  I  &  II,  paper  1.30  each 

The  two  together  cloth  3.95 
3  records  to  each  vol.  6.25  each 
or  set  of  3  18.50 


Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français 
par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  bound  2.00 
Deuxième  Livre  bound  2.25 
3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 
2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarède  :  Complete  treatise 
on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

FOUREL,  Marguerite  (Beaver  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  Boston) 

Exercices  de  Verbes 
Premier  cahier  .$1.00 

Deuxième  et 

troisième  cahier  1.25  each 


order  all  foreign  language  books  from 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LE  FflMCAIS  D’AIJJDUHD’HUI: 

Ecrit  et  oral -New  19GE  title 

By  Rulli  Mulhauser,  Western  Reserve  Dniveisity;  Dan  Desberg,  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Department  of  States  and  Remy  G.  Saisselin,  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  THROUGH  FICTION: 

A  Second-Year  College  Reader 

Edited  by  Don  Louis  Demurest,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Edward 
Pease  Sbaw,  State  University  of  New  Yorb. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATER  SINCE  1930: 

Six  Contemporary  Fnll-Length  Flays 

Edited  by  Dreste  F.  Pucciani  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

TEACHING  FRENCH: 

An  Introdnction  to  Applied  Linguistics 

By  Robert  L.  Politzer,  University  of  Michigan. 

Ginn  and  Company 

New  Yorls  11  Chicago  G  Atlanta  5  Dallas  1  Palo  Alto  Toronto  IG 

Home  Offices  Boston 


HACHETTE 

présente 

le  PETIT  LITTRÉ 

le  dictionnaire  standard  de  la  langue  française,  abrégé  du  célèbre 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Française”  de  Littré. 

“Rien  ne  manque  à  cet  ouvrage  de  ce  qui  peut  ou  doit 
s’y  trouver”. 

Emile  Littré. 

Un  volume  au  format  10  x  21  cm.  de  2472  pages,  sur 
papier  bible.  Reliure  pleine  toile  décorée  en  trois  couleurs. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS  VI«.  —  France  — 

U. s.  Representattv*  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 
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The  Department  of  French  offers  a  complete  French  language  and  literature 
program,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  6-week  and  3-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  between  June  11  and  August  31. 

The  Language  Laboratory — Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language; 
Laboratory  workshop  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  French,  July  9-27 
or  July  9-August  3,  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  her  staff. 

Literature  and  Philology — Graduate  courses  in  Romance  philology  and  all 
periods  of  French  literature  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  most  recent 
writers  by  Professors  Jean-Albert  Bédé,  LeRoy  C.  Breunig,  Otis  E. 
Fellows,  Mario  A.  Pei,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

Maison  Française — Library,  daily  causeries,  weekly  lectures. 

For  Reservation,  Bulletin  or  further  information:  tvrite  or  visit. 

Director  of  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  Neiv  York  27,  N.  Y. 

VNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 
QUÉBEC 

COURS  D’ÉTÉ  DE  FRANÇAIS 

du  29  juin  au  11  août  1962 

Renseignements:  Secrétariat  des  cours  d’été.  Université  Laval, 

Québec,  Canada. 


25e  ANNIVERSAIRE 

Célébration  du  25«  anniversaire  des  cours  d’été  de  français  les  20,  21 
et  22  juillet  1962.  ^ 

—  Invitation  cordiale  à  tous  les  anciens  étudiants  de  français. 

—  Prière  de  communiquer  le  plus  tôt  possible  avec  le  Secrétariat  des  cours  d’été 
a/s  de  Mme  J.  Lacerte,  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

INSTITUTE 


SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  11-JULY  14,  1962 

A  STIMULATING  APPROACH  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

Deutsches  Haus  Maison  Franç^se 

The  Deutsches  Haus  and  the  Maison  Française  on  campus — in  attractive 
residence  houses — as  centers  for  all  language  activities. 

MORNING:  elementary,  intermedi-  AFTERNOON:  sections  of  practical 


ate  courses;  courses  in  phonetics, 
culture  and  civilization,  stylistics,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  courses  in  lit¬ 
erature,  including  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature. 


conversation. 

EVENING:  plays,  films,  round-table 
discussions  on  current  events,  music, 
folk-dancing. 


For  complete  information  write  to  Dean  of  Summer  Session, 

832  Johnston  Hall 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


MINNEAP  OLIS 


M  I  N  N  E  S  O  T  A 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
LOS  ANGELES 

SUMMER  SESSION  —  1962 
(June  18  —  July  27) 

The  Department  of  French  announces  for  the  second  summer 
its  Maison  Française,  open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
of  French.  Lodged  in  the  attractive  Mira  Hershey  Hall  on  the  Los 
Angeles  campus,  the  Maison  Française  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  creating  a  completely  French  atmosphere.  Under  the  ^id- 
ance  of  native  instructors  the  French  language  is  used  at  all  times. 
In  addition  to  the  Maison  Française,  the  department  offers  an  ex¬ 
tensive  program  in  the  French  language,  literature,  civilization,  and 
methodology.  A  program  of  lectures  in  French  on  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  will  take  place  each  Monday  evening  during  the  session.  On 
Tuesday  evenings  there  will  be  a  program  of  readings  from  contem¬ 
porary  French  theater. 

For  further  information  write  to  Professor  Oreste  F.  Pucciani, 
Chairman,  Department  of  French,  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles  24,  California. 
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Announcing 


Volume  I,  no.  1 


NEWSLETTER 

Modern  Language  Association  Conference 

THE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

and 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE 

Price  $1.50 


ARTICLES.  REVIEWS  OF  RECORDINGS.  AND  A  COMPLETE  50-MINUTE 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  LESSON 

General  Editor,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

Managing  Editors,  LeRoy  C.  Breunig 
Olga  Ragusa 

Address  orders  to  Newsletter,  General  Editor,  Language  Laboratory 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City  27,  New  York 


Announcing  .  .  . 

ANTHOLOGY  OF  CRITICAL  PREFACES 
TO  THE 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL 

edited  by  Herbert  S.  Gershman 
and  Kernan  B.  Whitworth,  Jr. 

Thirty-one  préfaces  and  notices  (many  long  out  of  print)  by  major  nine¬ 
teenth-century  French  novelists- — 


Chateaubriand 
Mme  de  Staël 
Senancour 
Constant 
Alfred  de  Vigny 
Stendhal 


Victor  Hugo 
George  Sand 
Sainte-Beuve 
Gautier  .  . 
Balzac.  . . 
Flaubert. 


Barbey  d’Aurevilly 

Emile  Zola 

Maupassant 

Barrés 

Bourget 

Huysmans 


Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt 

An  indispensable  collection  for  both  the  student  and  the  general  reader 
interested  in  the  novel  or  in  the  development  of  literary  criticism. 

Printed  in  their  original,  unabridged  form.  Critical  introduction  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Selected  bibliography.  $4.95. 

University  of  Missouri  Press 
Columbia 
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OUTSTANDING  16  mm 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE  FILMS 

From  the  Significant  Repertoire 
of  World  Cinema 
A  MAN  ESCAPED  (Bresson) 

(Un  Condamné  à  Mort 
s'est  Échappé) 

A  masterpiece  of  suspense  and  ingenuity. 
“Best  directed  film  of  the  year.” 

Cannes  Festival 

THE  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT  (1927) 

(Silent) 

(Un  Chapeau  de  Paille  d'Italie) 

René  Clair’s  “Brilliant  comedy  deep  in  bit¬ 
ter  satire  of  French  middle-class  life,  and 
realised  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
and  cinematic  skiH’’  (Rotha).  English  titles, 
no  dialog,  with  musical  background  added 

LA  MATERNELLE  (1933) 

Jean  Benoit-Levy 

The  most  famous  film  of  a  day  nursery  in 
Montmartre  slums  has  an  agonizing,  Zola- 
esque  reality.  The  finest  example  of  the  doc¬ 
umentary  approach  adapted  to  the  fictional 
story.  “Belongs  among  the  great  European 
screen  dramas.”  NY  Times 

The  World-Famous  Comédie  Française  in 
their  first  film  .  .  .  Molière’s 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 
(The  Would-Be-Gentleman)  Color 

“Lively  satire  played  for  the  broad  and  al¬ 
most  burlesque  humors  and  withering  mock¬ 
eries  it  contains — set  in  costumes  of  such 
color  and  elegance  that  these  are  a  show  in 
themselves.”  Crowther,  NY  Times 

MY  UNCLE  (Mon  Oncle) 

Jacques  Tati  —  The  Oscar  winning  picture 
which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at  war  with  the  mech¬ 
anization  of  modern  times.  “The  indestruc¬ 
tible  enchantment  of  slapstick  comedy  as  it 
was  performed  by  the  classic  screen  come¬ 
dians  ...”  Crowther,  NY  Times 

Also; 

PREMIER  MAY 

THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW 

(La  Loi  c'est  la  Loi) 

THE  SNOW  WAS  BLACK 
(La  Neige  Était  Sale) 

Send  For  Our  Latest  Catalogue 


267  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  FR,  N.Y.  I,  N.Y. 
ORegon  5-7220 

Midwest  Office:  614  Davis  St. 
Evanston,  Illinois 
DAvis  8-241 1 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $75  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM— the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  —  July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees). 
TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Review — it  helps 
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MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1962 

JULY  3  AUGUST  16 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  Certificate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 


Modern  Electronic  Language  Labor¬ 
atory 


Separate  residente  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

Inclusive  fee  for  registration,  tui¬ 
tion,  laboratoi7  and  library— for 
full  programme  of 

three  courses  .  $100.00 

Board  and  Lodging  . . .  $105.00 

For  information  and  application  blank 
write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CANADA 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

JUNE  23  —  AUGUST  10 

French  German 

Russian  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  student-instructor  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplementary 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.  Preparation  for 
Junior  Year  abroad. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


1962 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Co-Educational 
Inter-Session  —  June  4 — 22 
Undergraduate  Language  Courses 

French  -  Russian  -  Spanish  -  German 

Summer  Session 
June  25  to  August  3 

Graduate  Undergraduate 

Education  —  Arts  and  Sciences 

MA  and  MAT  Programs: 

FRENCH,  MODERN 
LANGUAGES,  RUSSIAN,  SO¬ 
CIAL  STUDIES,  NATURAL 
SCIENCES,  FINE  ARTS,  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY  AND  GUIDANCE 

Visiting  Lecturers  From  France 

Conferences 

Extracurricular  Programs 
Language  Laboratory 

Maison  Française 
For  Catalog  Write  to 
Director 

Assumption  Summer  School 
500  Salisbury  Street 
Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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PERFECT  YOUR  FRENCH 


...  in  this  natural  French  setting 

AT  McGill  university  french  summer  school 

Montreal  —  June  28  to  August  10,  1962 

Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced),  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  Students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards,  French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 

Tuition:  $150.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $190.00 

Registration  Fee:  $  25.00 

(All  Canadian  Funds) 

Write  for  prospectus  to:  Professor  A.  Rigault, 

Director,  French  Summer  School, 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Montreal,  Canada 


Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  ERANÇAISE 

du  18  juin  au  27  juillet  1962 
PIERRE  MÉLÈSE 
JACQUES  ROBICHEZ 

Visiting  Professors 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

S’addresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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THE  LEADING  AFRICAN  WEEKLY 


Published  in  Tunis,  in  French 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

Surface  Mail  Air  Mail 

1  year . $8.00  $16.00 

9mos .  6.00  12.00 

6  mos .  4.50  8.50 

3  mos .  2.50  4.50 

Ask  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS,  1475  Broadwav 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  LO  5-0280 


Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 

SON  BUT: 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANÇAISE 
et  de  la  CULTURE  DE  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  aux  Etats-Unis 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Colleges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE— 1er 
Prix  Pèlerinage  en  France! 

CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  Ecoles  Secondaires  et 
les  Colleges 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 
aux  meilleurs  élèves  de  français 
SUIVEZ 

SOUTENEZ 

PARTICIPEZ 

à  ses  RECITALS 

FILMS  de  VULGARISATION 

CONCERTS  et  SOIREES  pour 
amateurs  de  FRANÇAIS 
et  ses  LUNDIS  de  CONFERENCES, 

22  semaines  par  an  à  8:45  PM — 
par  les  meilleurs  conférenciers 
TARIFS  SPECIAUX  aux  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 
Renseignements: 

Secretariat  —  PL  8-3250.  NYC 


REGUUR  PROGRAMS 


FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogpie  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 
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Graduate  French  Study 
Tours  of  Europe 

SPONSORED  BY  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

From  July  6  to  August  27  — 
$1,190.60 

Studies  in  French  language  and 
culture  at  Pau  in  Pyrenees.  For 
French  teachers,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduating  seniors.  1 
week  pre-session  tour  of  France. 
Free  booklet. 

SÏTA  WORLD  TRAVEL 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 
COlumbîis  5-7070 


Ecole  Champlain 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  WHERE  FRENCH 
IS  TAUGHT  AND  SPOKEN 

Native  French  and  French-speaking 
counselors.  Daily  conversation  classes 
in  small  groups;  dramatics,  group 
singing  in  French.  Beginners  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Excellent  opportunity  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  sports— swimming,  sailing, 
canoeing,  skiing,  tennis,  riding, 
camping  trips.  Programme  enriched 
by  music,  ballet,  arts  and  crafts. 
Girls  enjoy  French  in  this  happy 
environment. 

39th  season.  320  acres,  three  miles 
of  shore  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ages 
7-15  in  three  separate  groups. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase 
Ferrisbnrg,  Vermont 


Where  French  is  at  home 

Université  de  Montreal 
French  Summer  Course 

French  for  beginners.  In¬ 
termediate,  Advanced  Under¬ 
graduate  &  Graduate  Courses, 
Teachers’  Seminars,  Language 
Laboratory,  Linguistics,  Pho¬ 
netics,  Special  Summer  School 
of  Linguistics  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Université  de 
Montréal  and  the  Canadian 
Linguistics  Association,  So¬ 
cial  and  Cultural  activities. 


Unequalled  opportunity  for 
Americans  wishing  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  French 
by  living  in  a  modern  French 

(atmosphere  while  enjoying 
the  amenities  of  North  Ame¬ 
rican  comfort. 

July  3rd  —  August  15th  1962 

For  prospectus  and  information, 
write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTREAL, 

P,  O.  BOX  6128,  MONTREAL  3, 
CANADA 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

. . .  for  classroom  use 

. . .  for  motivating  learning 

. . .  for  clubs,  fund  raising  . .  . . 

Gervaise  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir”  —  A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales  —  Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale  —  André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Ine. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Rm  528 

Dept.  FR-20,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Back  Issues  Wanted 

We  need  the  following  back  is¬ 
sues,  and  will  pay  the  prices  in¬ 
dicated  after  each  item. 

THE  FRENCH  REVIEW 

Vol.  I,  nos.  2,  3,  4  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  II,  nos.  1,  3,  5  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  XXI,  no.  3  $2.00 

Payment  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  receipt  by  the  Treasurer. 

Geo.  B.  Watts,  Box  186, 
Davidson,  N.C. 


L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 

*  NEWLY-ADDED  HCTUIIES>A^EN 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

*  NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

*  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


ALL 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

A  T 


NEW  LOW  PRICESI 
For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS.  SALES 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to- 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24  California 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 
Margaret  G.  Brunink 
Secretary  -  T  reasurer 
El  Cerrito  High  School 
El  Cerrito,  California 

Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
President 

R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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New 


Pierre  Emmanuel 
EVANGELIAIRE 

Poèmes 

Paris  1961  $3.75 


Stecbert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 

31  EAST  10th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  3.  N.Y. 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE'S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


I  Year  .  $12.00  $20.00 

9  Months  .  9.00  15.00 

6  Months  .  6.00  10.00 

3  Months  .  3.50  5.50 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16inm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
*  For  School  and  Club 

ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
ZERO  DE  CONDUIT  &  L'ATALANTE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES  are  listed  in  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREEI  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 

Limited  Supply.  Write  Now 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 


Linguatapes 


Pattern  Drills  In 
FRENCH  and  SPANISH 
For  use  in  the 
Language  Laboratory 
or  with  a 

Classroom  Tape  Recorder 

•  Native  Speakers 

•  Series  A  for  Beginners 

•  Series  B  for  Advanced 

Send  For  a  Lesson  Tape  For  a 
Ten-Day  Free  Trial 

LINGUATAPES 

Box  9417,  Cabanne  Station 
Saint  Louis  12,  Mo. 
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Roll  in,  plug  in,  teach ...  any  language,  any  school 


Now,  tape  teaching  goes  mobile,  versatile,  flexible  .  .  . 
and  does  it  at  low  cost  with  RCA’s  new  Mobile  Teach¬ 
ing  Center.  This  completely  self-contained  unit  accom¬ 
modates  10  students  and  an  instructor,  can  be  used  in 
any  classroom.  It  is  priced  under  $1000. 

The  RCA  Mobile  Teaching  Center  is  a  full-function, 
listen-respond  system.  The  teacher  can  listen  to  and 
communicate  with  each  student,  or  the  entire  group. 
Students  and  teacher  are  provided  with  one-piece  head¬ 
sets  with  a  built-in  amplifier  and  “close  talking”  micro¬ 
phone  that  will  not  disturb  others  using  the  unit.  There’s 
ample  space  in  the  cabinet  for  storing  headsets,  tapes 
and  lesson  materials. 

For  any  grade,  the  RCA  Mobile  Center  can  function  as 
the  basic  lab  system,  as  a  starter  unit  for  a  future  system. 


or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing  system.  Its  uses  exten 
beyond  languages  to  remedial  reading,  music,  dictatioi 
speech  therapy  ...  to  any  subject  which  lends  itself  t 
tape  teaching. 

An  immediate  demonstration  involves  no  obligatioi 
To  arrange  one  or  to  get  full  information  on  this  r< 
markable  new  teaching  tool,  contact  your  RCA  Educ: 
tional  Electronics  Dealer,  or  write  Radio  Corporatic 
of  America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronic 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


COLLEGE  LIBHAH  ' 
OrmOlT.  MICHIGAN 
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Tm)  forthcoming  publications 


Précis  de  grammaire 

Paul  Langellier 

This  second  year  grammar  is  written  entirely  in  French.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  for  rapid  oral  reviewing  since  no  translation  is 
ever  required  and  all  exercises  can  be  done  orally.  The  rules  that 
the  student  found  scattered  in  his  first  year  text  are  logically  or¬ 
ganized  into  general  categories  in  this  book.  For  example,  .one 
chapter  presents  all  possible  ways  of  expressing  possession  while 
another  is  devoted  to  verb  tenses  which  express  the  future.  Through 
this  realistic,  logical  approach,  the  student  gains  an  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  French  language,  as  well  as  a  thoroughgoing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  grammar. 

French  Review  Grammar 

revised  Mathurin  Dondo  and 

Frédéric  Ernst 

The  revision  of  this  popular  text  retains  the  topical  arrangement 
of  the  book  in  forty-eight  units,  each  unit  centering  about  a  major 
point  of  syntax  and  developed  from  a  brief,  dramatic  French  text. 
The  main  feature  of  the  revision  is  the  addition  of  a  series  of  new 
exercises  and  pattern  drills  by  Sylvia  Narins  Levy  in  which  each 
point  of  syntax  is  thoroughly  drilled.  Magnetic  tape  recordings  are 
now  in  preparation. 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  NY. 
Box  24400,  Crocker  Park,  San  Francisco  24 
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it  helps 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


1  S 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


TWO  WONDERFUL  SIDES  DESIGNED  TO  HELP 
TO  TEACH  FOLK  SONGS  &  PROVERBS 

SING  ALONG 

PEARLY’S  PROVERBS  &  FOLK  TUNES 

Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these 
favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  so,  a  fine 
French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the 
classroom  to  assist  her.  In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through 
by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated  by 
the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  in¬ 
valuable  record  will  stimulate  tbe  learning  of  French  Ijy  encourag¬ 
ing  the  student  to  sing  along  while  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete 
supervision.  Containing:  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune — Sur  le  Pont  d’Avignon 
— Il  était  une  Bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette — Frère  Jacques — 
La  Marseillaise. 

Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!  !  ! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy- 
to-learn  and  easy-to-remember  tunes.  The  association  of  the  French 
proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart 
sung  to  the  same  music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice 
for  the  one  and  an  English  voice  for  the  other  keeps  the  material 
authentic  and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  orchestral  back¬ 
ground.  Included  are:  Don’t  count  your  Chickens  .  .  . — When  the 
Cat’s  away  .  .  — A  Bird  in  Hand  .  .  . — Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
.  .  .  March  winds  and  April  showers  .  .  . — All  is  not  gold  .  .  . — The 
last  Straw  breaks  .  .  — A  rolling  stone  .  .  . — Better  late  than  never 
.  .  . — Time  is  money  .  .  .  ,  etc. 

GMS-DISC  7007  (1-12"  Lp  rec)  with  Text  . . .  $5.95 

(Additional  Text  at  .25  ea.) 

Goldsmith’s  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


1  S 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


With  the  co-operation  of 

R.  T.  F. 

RADIODIFFUSION -TÉLÉVISION  FRANÇAISE  *  PARIS 

AND 

DIDIER  •  DISQUES  PLEIADE 

we  proudly  announce 

LE  FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS 

Produced  and  directed  by 


H.  APPIA 


Agrégé  de  l’Université 
Chargé  de  Cours  à  la  Sorbonne 


J.  GUÉNOT 


Agrégé  de  l’Université 
Chef  du  Laboratoire  de  Langues 
Vivantes  de  l’École  Normale 
Supérieure  de  Saint-Cloud 

After  many  years  of  meticulous  research  and  painstaking  work  by  the  authors 
and  the  R.  T.  F.  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  course  “LE 
FRANÇAIS  CHEZ  VOUS.”  Especially  created  to  aid  the  American  student  in  the 
study  of  French,  the  set  consists  of  52  dialogues  and  review  exercises  on  five  12" 
long  playing  records.  In  a  series  of  carefully  planned  steps  each  dialogue  was 
created  to  show  exactly  the  structure  of  the  language.  From  a  basic  beginning  each 
lesson  successively  stresses  an  additional  important  point  with  each  dialogue  en¬ 
compassing  a  situation  in  which  every  listener  can  be  involved.  This  natural 
progression  lends  itself  to  a  normal  cumulative  process  of  learning.  An  important 
additional  factor  is  that  each  dialogue  is  supplemented  by  sound  effects  giving  a 
realistic  background  to  the  specific  situation.  Of  utmost  importance  is  the  fact 
that  each  lesson  is  folloujed  by  exercises  covering  the  vital  points  of  that 
lesson  with  pauses  for  student  repetition.  Phonetic  exercises  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  are  included. 

THE  RECORDED  VOICES  ARE  THOSE  OF  40 
OF  THE  TOP  ARTISTS  OF  FRANCE 

Not  only  can  this  set  be  used  as  a  complete  course  but  the  teacher  can  choose  any 
of  the  lessons  to  point  out  a  specific  point  of  grammar/structure  of  the  language. 
We  have  set  aside  a  limited  number  of  sets  for  a  five  day  examination  period. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  one.  ALL  REQUESTS  MUST  BE  ON  A 
SCHOOL  PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBERED  AND  SIGNED  AND  STATING 
THAT  THE  MATERIAL  WILL  BE  RETURNED  TO  US  FIVE  DAYS  AFTER 
RECEIPT  OR  PAYMENT  WILL  BE  MADE. 

Reg.  $39.95 

EVTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $23.95  (including  260  page  text) 

Additional  Texts  $2.95 


C^oiddmitn  â 


imith  â  MUSIC  SHOP.  INC. 


Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learnina 

catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  e  New  York  36,  N.  Y 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge*  of  50é 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered:  POSTAGE  is  additional.  ^ 
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VILLAGE  EN  VAUCLUSE 
Laurence  Wylie  and  Armand  Bégué 

A  fluent  and  graceful  French  version — substantially  shorter  than  the 
original — of  Laurence  Wylie’s  warm  and  human  account  of  the  year 
he  and  his  family  spent  in  the  village  of  Peyrane. 

232  pages  1961  $3.25 

LE  PETIT  GARÇON  DE  L’ASCENSEUR 
Paul  Vialar 

Edited  by  John  R.  Miller 

A  delightful  mixture  of  fantasy  and  philosophy  in  a  modern  “conte 
de  fée.”  Edited  and  annotated  for  third-  and  fourth-semester  students, 
it  is  suitable  both  for  classroom  use  and  for  outside  reading. 

189  pages  Paperbound  1959  $2.20 

DE  LA  TERRE  A  LA  LUNE 
Jules  Verne 

Edited  by  Virgil  A.  Warren  and  William  C.  Holbrook 

This  French  version  of  a  science  fiction  classic  is  stimulating  to  sec¬ 
ond-year  students  who  enjoy  reading  what  Jules  Verne,  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  thought  about  our  present-day  problems  of  sending  rockets 
into  outer  space. 

160  pages  Paperbound  1959  $1.95 


BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK- ATLANTA  -  GÏNEVA.ILL  -  DALLAS  -  PALO  ALTO 
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FRENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

AND 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

PRESENT  A  SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH 
BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  1962-1963 
FRENCH  CURRICULUM 


First  Year  French 

Emphasis  on  Audio-Visual  Aids 

•  Mauger — Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises — ^Vol.  I  $2.50 

Set  of  three  long-playing  records  18.50 

•  Robin  &  Bergeaud — Le  Français  par  la  Méthode  Directe — 

Vols.  I  &  II  $2.25  &  $2.50 

Set  of  three  long-playing  records  11.85 

and 

•  A  series  of  wall  charts — 24  color  plates —  size  22  x  30,  illustrating  the 
main  aspects  of  French  contemporary  life.  Ask  for  brochure. 

THE  BOOKS,  RECORDS  AND  WALL  CHARTS  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
THE  EDIFICATION  OF  A  COMPLETE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY. 


Second  Year  French 

Emphasis  on 

Advanced  Grammar,  Introduction  to  Conversation  and  Literature 

•  Cherel — Assimil — French  Without  Toil — 150  lessons  of  French  conver¬ 
sation — accompanied  by  5  long-playing  records — all  in  French. 

Textbook  alone  $3.25 
Records  50.00 

•  Mauger — Cours  de  Langue  et  de  Civilisation  Françaises — 

Vols.  II  &  III  $2.75  &  $3.25 

•  Bescherelle — L’Art  de  Conjuguer — 

8000  French  verbs — conjugated — a  complete  treatise  $1.75 

•  Castex  &  Surer — Manuel  des  Etudes  Littéraires  Françaises — 

Moyen  Age,  $1.25,  XVI«  siècle,  $1,25,  XVIF  siècle,  $1.75, 

XVIIF  siècle,  $1.35,  XIX®  siècle,  $2.00,  XX®  siècle.  $1.35. 

•  Les  Nouveaux  Classiques  Hatier — ^The  latest  and  most  complete  clas¬ 

siques  in  France.  Numerous  footnotes,  critical  reviews  on  author  and 
his  works,  homework  topics,  study  plans.  About  120  different  titles. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Each  Vol.  350 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS  610  Fifth  Ave., 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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FRENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS 

AND 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  FRANCE 

PRESENT  A  SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH 
BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  1962-1963 
FRENCH  CURRICULUM 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  French 

Emphasis  on  French  Literature 

•  Collection  Littéraire  Lagarde  è"  Michard — Les  Grands  Auteurs  Français 
du  Programme 


This  completely-revised  collection  has  become  the  most  popular  among 
teachers  of  French.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
surveys  of  French  literature  published.  Illustrated,  plates  in  color  and  black 
&  white.  Handsome  illustrated  binding. 


•  Moyen  Age — 256  pp., 

•  XVI®  siècle — 256  pp., 

•  XVII®  siècle — 448  pp., 


24  plates 
$2.50 

24  plates 
$2.50 

40  plates 
$3.50 


•  XVIII®  siècle— 416  pp.,  40  plates 

$3.50 

•  XIX®  siècle — 576  pp.,  64  plates 

$4.25 

•  XX®  siècle — 640  pp.,  64  plates 

$5.95 


We  are  the  exclusive  authorized  distributors  of  this  collection  in  the  USA 

♦  * 

•  Classiques  Gamier — 155  different  volumes  of  French  classics  at  modest 
prices.  A  favorite  series  among  scholars  because  it  offers,  unexpurgated, 
an  impeccable  presentation  of  established  texts  with  comments  and  notes 
by  learned  authors.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

•  Le  Livre  de  Poche — About  830  titles  thus  far  published  of  the  French 
pocket  book.  A  diversified  collection  of  the  world’s  great  authors. 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Most  titles  750 

•  Le  Petit  Larousse — A  must  for  every  serious  student  of  French.  Special 

price  for  schools.  $4.95 


—  All  of  the  above  less  school  discount. 

_  Ask  for  our  free  catalog  for  advanced  students  of  French. — Dept.  H. 

FRENCH  &  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS  610  Fifth  Ave., 

librairie  de  FRANCE  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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m  TREND  IN 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 


...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


Tlie  simplicity  of  only  one  record-listen  switch 
allows  a  student  to  concentrate  on  learning; 
there  are  no  distracting  tape  reels  to  handle 
or  other  equipment  to  operate.  Students 
never  touch  the  tape.  Tape  Recorders,  Tape 
Cartridges,  and  electronics  are  placed  in  a 
Remote  Cabinet.  This  cabinet  is  designed 
for  easy  expansion  by  simply  adding  record¬ 
ing  positions. 


The  LinguaTRAINER  design  heis  full  teach- 
mg  flexibility  for  individual  instruction,  for 
groups,  for  single  or  multiple  classes,  all  under 
easy  control  from  a  Teacher  Console.  For 
each  student  position  there  is  a  corresponding 
intercom  switch,  master  tape  selector,  and 
pilot  light.  These  are  arranged  according  to 
the  “seating  plan”  of  the  laboratory. 

^patents  pending 


Write  for  the  latest  information  on  the  LinguaTRAINER 
System  contained  in  the  new  1962  brochure  RL-6,  “The 
LinguaTRAINER,  First  in  Automatic  Remote  Control.” 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  Inc, 
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NEED  GOOD  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIALS? 

—  To  Teach  Pronunciation? 

—  To  Relate  The  Spoken  To  The  Printed  Word? 

—  To  Provide  The  Link  Between  The  Audio  and  The  Visual? 
you  need 


PRONUNCIATION 

AND 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 


— In  French — 

The  Programmed  Course  Containing  The  Materials  Required  In 
The  Language  Laboratory. 

consisting  of: 

24  Reels  of  High  Fidelity  Sound  Tape  which  provide  analyses  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  —  drill  —  repetition  —  and  exercises  requiring  student  responses 
Work  Books  containing  the  250  exercises  presented  in  the  tapes — with  spaces 
for  the  students  to  write  the  answers. 

Answer  Sheets  for  self-correction  of  the  exercises  by  the  student  —  or  for 
use  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher’s  Manual  with  instructions  for  presentation  of  the  course. 
Conceived  and  Directed  by 

RUTH  R.  CORNFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Foreign  Language  Specialist 
Preview  Requests  Invited. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  UnlU  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audlo-Vlsual-Llngual  Method 

For  Junior  High  For  Fies 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available— each  Unit 
complete  In  Itself. 

The  material  contained  In  each  Unit  Is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 

For  information  write  to 


AURAL  COIMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 
Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-tn.  L.P.  Record — ^wlth  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  In 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  tor  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  In 

Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


Isachingi 


Ludials 

V 

Tisuals 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 
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They’re  Learning  A  Foreign  Language . . . 
with  the  new^^Tewiex 

SIGHT  AND  SOUND 


LANGUAGE  STATION 


that  emy  school  can  afford  ! 


From  Viewlex — leader  in  compact  audio-visual  equipment — comes  the 
new  Sight  and  Sound  Language  Station . . .  the  truly  low  cost  foreign 
language  teaching  aid.  Designed  for  individual  or  small  group  instruction, 
Viewlex  Language  Stations  utilize  colorful  film  strips  and  up  to  12" 
records  to  enable  one,  two,  three  or  four  students  to  “see”  the  meaning  of 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  as  they  are  spoken  in  their  authentic  manner. 


Built  into  a  portable  luggage-type  carry  case,  the  Viewlex  Language 
Station  can  be  moved  easily  from  room  to  room.  Individual  earphones 
prevent  sound  from  carrying — permits  several  Stations  to  operate  at  one 
time.  Large  libraries  of  record  and  filmstrip  combinations  are  available 
in  almost  all  languages. 


With  the  lowest  cost-per-student  of  any  audio  language  system,  the 
EXTRA  benefit  of  visual  study  makes  the  Viewlex  Sight  and  Sound  Language 
Station  a  truly  worthwhile  adjunct  to  your  foreign  language  curriculum. 


Model  #TT-1 

Complete  with  4  sets  of  earphones  $149.95 

Write  today  f  or  complete  literature  and/or 
demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


For  entire  classroom  or  large  group  instruction,  View¬ 
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Roll  in,  plug  In,  teach ...  any  language,  any  school 


Now,  tape  teaching  goes  mobile,  versatile,  flexible  .  .  . 
and  does  it  at  low  cost  with  RCA’s  new  Mobile  Teach¬ 
ing  Center.  This  completely  self-contained  unit  accom¬ 
modates  10  students  and  an  instructor,  can  be  used  in 
any  classroom.  It  is  priced  under  $1000. 

The  RCA  Mobile  Teaching  Center  is  a  full-function, 
listen-respond  system.  The  teacher  can  listen  to  and 
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Students  and  teacher  are  provided  with  one-piece  head¬ 
sets  with  a  built-in  amplifier  and  “close  talking”  micro¬ 
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and  lesson  materials. 
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language-learning  more  exciting. 


A  recent  research  study*  reveals  that  93%  of  those  who  reported  using  the 
Linguaphone  School  Language  Program  recommend  it  to  their  colleagues. 

Fully  programmed  yet  uniquely  flexible,  Linguaphone’s  School  Program  can 
be  adapted  to  various  curriculum  requirements  and  teaching  approaches. 
Based  on  tape  and  disc  recordings  utilizing  multiple  male  and  female  native 
voices,  Linguaphone’s  life-like  conversational  situations  stimulate  student 
interest,  improve  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  comprehension,  and  fluency 
to  speed  the  learning  process. 

Only  Linguaphone  can  be  used  as  the  basis  ot  instruction,  as  a  conversational 
supplement  to  other  materials,  or  as  supplemental  audio-lingual  and  audib- 
visual  training  in  French,  Western-Hemisphere  Spanish,  German,  and 
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lated  tapes,  discs,  student  and  teacher  manuals,  and  home-workbooks  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages  of  The  New  York 
Board  of  Education. 

A  demonstration,  at  your  convenience,  will  show  you  why  93%  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  who  use  Linguaphone  recommend  it. 
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But  how  do  the  Americans  say  it? 

Comment  dit-on  cela  aux  Etats-Unis? 

And  how  do  the  Canadians  say  it? 

Comment  dit-on  cela  au  Canada? 


The  answer’s  in  the  first 
bi-iinguai  dictionary  based  on  internationai 
usage  and  standards  that 

also  includes 

Engiish  and  French  idioms  pecuiiar  to  the 
Canadian  and  American  scene! 


For  the  first  time  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  north  and  south  of 
the  Canadian  border,  can  depend  on 
one  exceptional  dictionary  to  indicate 
not  only  standard  international  usage 
but  North  American-isms  as  well. 

Here  —  amplifying  the  standard  vocab¬ 
ulary  in  English  and  French  —  are 
those  words  and  phrases  current  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  today  which  set 
their  special  national  stamp  on  both 


languages  (even  those  in  dubious  lin¬ 
guistic  standing  which  carry  a  warn¬ 
ing,  ABUS!). 

And  to  clarify  usage  completely,  gram¬ 
matical  information  and  sample  ex¬ 
pressions  are  included. 

The  result  is  a  unique  boon  for  stu¬ 
dents,  business  people,  diplomats  and 
anyone  interested  in  internationally 
correct  bi-lingual  speech  and  its  popu¬ 
lar  North  American  variations. 
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Editors:  Pierre  Daviautt  and.  Henry  Alexander 
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I  Voix  et  Images 
I  de  France 


'  Yes 

1 .  A  unified  and  integrated  sequence  for  the  7th  to  12th 
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No 

2.  An  audio-lingual-visual  course  devoted  to  oral  mas¬ 
tery  in  the  first  year  and  reading  and  writing  in  the 

i/  J 

3.  Coordinated  with  a  preliminary  course  for  the  4th  to 

6th  grade  level  for  those  schools  with  an  active  FLES 

4.  The  entire  sequence  based  upon  Le  Français 

— w 

6.  Prepared  by  the  language  center  at  Saint-Cloud, 

/ 

. j . < . 

8.  Teacher-training  in  audio-lingual-visual  techniques 

\/ 

9.  Graded  reading  materials  based  on  Le  Français 

Fondamental  to  coordinate  the  spoken  and  viTitten 

_ ij/l 

10.  Classroom  and  laboratory  tapes  recorded  in  France 
by  experts  to  provide  native  speech  models - 

!  ^ 

— 

1 2.  A  modem  psychologically  sound  course  that  proceeds 
in  small  sequential  steps  to  produce  the  conditioned 
reflex  actions  at  the  linguistic  level  within  a  cultural 

l1/ 

Only  Voix  et  Images  de  France,  produced  under  the  editorship 

of  Rivenc  and  Guberina,  provides  the  complete  and  authentic  Language  Department 

French  program  that  modem  schools  require  to  meet  today’s  ^|J||TAU  D/TAKC 
conditions  as  well  as  the  new  Oral  College  Entrance  require-  vll^UUn  DvUft^ 
ments.  66th  s  Chestnut  Streets 
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DALE  and  DALE 


COURS  ÉLÉMENTAIRE  DE  ERANCAIS 
Second  Edition 

Now  Available — a  combination  of  the  tapes 
based  on  the  printed  text  with  the  pattern  drills 
contained  in  the  Laboratory  Manual.  Each  les¬ 
son  is  individually  recorded  on  a  tape  of  about 
twenty  minutes  in  length:  just  right  for  labora¬ 
tory  periods  built  around  this  popular  hook.  A 
short  musical  introduction  has  been  added  to 
establish  a  pleasant  mood  at  the  beginning  of 
I  each  reel. 
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Esthétique  de  rimaginaire  dans  les  romans 
de  Julien  Green 

par  Anne  de  Gruson-Karplus 

T 

Æ-mJE  DIX-NEUVIEME  SIECLE,  moment  positiviste  par  excellence 
dans  l'histoire  de  notre  littérature,  a  vu  naître,  au  même  titre  que  les 
œuvres  issues  d’une  tradition  réaliste,  une  série  d’œuvres  tout  à  fait  dif¬ 
férentes,  qui  se  réclament  d’un  idéalisme  à  outrance  et  affirment  le  pri¬ 
mat  de  l’Imaginaire  sur  le  Réel.  Ce  qu’ont  en  commun  les  œuvres  d’ins¬ 
piration  gothique,  celles  de  la  période  symboliste,  et  les  romans  dits 
“visionnaires,”  c'est  le  désir  d’exprimer,  dans  le  cadre  du  roman,  le 
monde  quotidien  non  dans  sa  réalité  concrète,  mais  au  contraire  dans 
sa  réalité  de  vision.  Ainsi,  du  Château  d’Otrante  au  Grand  Meaulnes, 
il  n’y  a  pas,  à  proprement  parler,  de  rupture  d’inspiration,  mais  plutôt 
les  apparitions  successives  dans  le  ciel  littéraire  d’œuvres  qui  se  situent 
dans  un  seul  et  même  courant.  Pour  leurs  auteurs,  l’ensemble  des  évi¬ 
dences  quotidiennes  du  monde  n’est  qu’une  occasion  de  les  transcender, 
la  réalité  physique  n’existant  que  pour  être  exprimée  sur  le  mode  par¬ 
ticulier  de  l’irréel. 

Julien  Green  appartient  à  cette  tradition  et  sa  technique  romanesque, 
à  propos  de  l’Imaginaire,  lui  confère,  à  notre  sens,  une  place  de  choix 
parmi  les  écrivains  qui  font  de  cet  élément  la  substance  de  leur  entre¬ 
prise  littéraire.  Le  but  que  nous  nous  proposons  ici  sera  de  dégager  dans 
l’œuvre  de  cet  écrivain  les  éléments  constitutifs  de  l’Imaginaire,  d’en 
analyser  la  nature  et  l’évolution  afin  de  permettre  au  lecteur  de  saisir 
d’une  manière  plus  précise  la  trame  intérieure  des  romans  et  d’en  com¬ 
prendre  l’unité  profonde. 

L’étude  de  l’ensemble  de  l’œuvre  greenien  permet  de  dégager  trois 
aspects  importants  de  l’Imaginaire: 

On  constate,  tout  d’abord,  que  la  présence  de  cet  élément  se  retrouve 
à  des  degrés  différents  d’importance  et  d’intensité,  dans  tous  les  romans 
de  Julien  Green,  de  Mont-Cinère  à  Chaque  Homme  dans  sa  nuit;  et 
cela  en  dépit  de  l’apparente  diversité  des  sujets  qui  font  la  matière  des 
douze  romans  publiés  jusqu’à  ce  jour.  On  s’aperçoit  aussi  qu’il  y  a  dans 
les  romans  un  moment  précis  où  s’effectue  le  passage  du  monde  concret 
au  monde  imaginaire  et  que  la  technique  de  ce  passage  a  subi,  au  cours 
de  l’œuvre,  une  évolution  significative:  cette  évolution  semble  s’être  faite 
dans  le  sens  d’un  empiètement  de  plus  en  plus  décisif  et  délibéré  du 
monde  imaginaire  sur  le  monde  réel.  Enfin,  un  dernier  aspect  se  dégage 
de  cette  étude:  c’est  celui  de  la  nature  du  message  de  l’Imaginaire  dans 
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l’œuvre  greenien  dont  le  sens  a  évolué  de  pair  avec  la  progression  de 
l’irréel  et  dont  l’essence  reste  à  définir. 

Considéré  sous  l’angle  de  l’Imaginaire  et  de  son  évolution  dans  la 
production  romanesque  de  l’auteur,  l’œuvre  tout  entier  peut  se  divi¬ 
ser  en  trois  périodes  distinctes: 

La  première,  que  l’on  pourrait,  pour  la  commodité  de  l’étude,  qua¬ 
lifier  de  “gothique,”  comprend  les  trois  premiers  romans;  Mont-Cinère, 
Léviathan,  Adrienne  Mesurât,  et  un  volume  de  nouvelles:  Le  Voyageur 
sur  la  Terre.  Ces  premières  œuvres  se  distinguent  par  le  caractère  mor¬ 
bide  de  leurs  thèmes.  L’auteur  y  présente,  en  effet,  des  personnages  en 
proie  aux  affres  de  la  violence  et  de  la  passion.  Le  climat  d’horreur  qui 
prévaut  dans  ces  écrits,  et  les  excès  auxquels  s’abandonnent  les  héros, 
reflètent,  dans  leur  excessive  noirceur,  un  pessimisme  radical  vis-à-vis  de 
l’homme  et  du  monde  en  général.  Le  côté  essentiellement  négatif  des 
romans  de  cette  première  période  s’éclaire  par  le  fait  que  l’auteur,  con¬ 
verti  au  catholicisme  dans  sa  jeunesse,  subissait  alors  les  angoisses  d’une 
foi  chancelante.  Cela  explique  que  les  romans  se  déroulent  sous  un  ciel 
qui  s’obstine  à  demeurer  sourd  aux  appels  désespérés  des  héros  emportés 
vers  la  mort  par  le  tourbillon  fatal  de  leur  violence  passionnelle.  L’Ima¬ 
ginaire  revêt  ici  un  caractèrre  menaçant  et  se  manifeste,  dans  les  per¬ 
sonnages,  sous  l’aspect  d’hallucinations  effrayantes  ou  de  cauchemars 
meurtriers  qui  annoncent  ou  caricaturent  le  destin  tragique  auquel  ils 
ne  peuvent  échapper. 

Pourtant,  on  note,  des  ces  premiers  romans,  et  en  général  vers  les 
dernières  pages,  c  est-a-dire  aux  approches  de  la  mort,  un  adoucissement 
inattendu  chez  les  personnages  qui  se  traduit  par  leur  étrange  passivité, 
leur  acquiescement  muet  et  douloureux  devant  le  destin.  L’appel  mys¬ 
térieux  d  un  Au-Delà  s  associe  alors  à  un  calme  inconnu  et  au  vague 
espoir  d  un  monde  moins  cruel.  Cet  Au-Delà  ressemble  encore  beaucoup 
à  un  néant  c’est-à-dire  davantage  à  une  absence  de  souffrance  qu’à  un 
bonheur  véritable  et  l’auteur  ne  donne  pas  de  nom  à  cette  région 
privilégiée  où  ses  héros  verront  peut-être  s’abolir  leurs  souffrances.  Mais 
ce  monde  existe  déjà,  et  son  appel  obscur  se  fait  entendre  dans  l’âme 
tourmentée  d  Angèle  dans  Léviathan,  par  exemple  quand  Green  écrit: 

Une  vie  étrange  commençait  pour  elle,  vie  qui  ne  participait  ni  de  Vétat 
de  veille,  ni  du  rêve...  Tout  changeait  de  sens  dans  l’univers  qu’elle 
avait  connu  et  ce  qui  était  impossible  devenait  vrai,  et  le  temps  n’exer¬ 
çait  plus  sa  tyrannie  sur  les  actions  humaines.^ 

1  Julien  Green,  Léviathan  (Paris:  Plon,  1927),.  pp.  242-243. 
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L’appel  de  la  mort  s’associe  ici  à  ce  que  l’auteur  appelle  “un  ordre 
mystérieux.’’ 

Dans  ces  premières  œuvres  l’irréel  demeure  empreint  d’un  caractère 
secret  et  il  reste  intimement  lié  à  l’aspect  essentiellement  tragique  de 
l’intrigue.  Mais,  dans  les  romans  qui  vont  suivre,  l’Imaginaire  va  se 
dégager  peu  à  peu  et  subir  un  élargissement  considérable,  tant  par  la 
place  qu’il  va  occuper  dans  le  roman  que  par  le  rôle  décisif  que  Green 
va  lui  accorder  dans  la  psychologie  de  ses  personnages  et  dans  la  trame 
de  l’action. 

On  remarque  tout  d’abord  que  l’appel  de  l’invisible  se  fait  entendre 
plus  tôt  et  aussi  plus  souvent  au  cours  de  l’histoire:  L’Irréel  n’est  plus 
un  dernier  recours,  mais  une  possibilité  constante  d’évasion  du  réel. 
Aussi,  au  lieu  d’être  amené  par  des  expressions  comme  “Il  avait  l’im¬ 
pression  que,”  ou  “C’était  comme  si,”  qui  soulignent,  dans  les  premiers 
romans,  le  caractère  incident  et  éphémère  de  l’Imaginaire,  l’auteur  lui 
consacre,  dans  le  Visionnaire,  par  exemple,  plus  de  la  moitié  du  roman 
en  le  présentant  sous  le  titre  “Ce  qui  aurait  pu  être.” 

Dans  cette  seconde  période  qui  comprend  Y  Autre  Sommeil  et  le 
Visionnaire,  le  climat  d’horreur  gothique  s’atténue  sensiblement  au 
profit  d’un  empiètement  décisif  de  l’irréel.  Mais  cet  Irréel  n’est  pas 
monstrueux,  il  apparaît  comme  humanisé  et  suit  sur  un  plan  parallèle 
le  cours  même  du  roman.  Ainsi,  non  seulement  il  occupe  plus  de  place, 
mais  sa  présence  continue  et  sous-jacente  se  charge  de  significations  pro¬ 
fondes.  L’ Ailleurs  du  héros  du  Visionnaire,  par  exemple,  monde  qu’il 
crée  parallèlement  à  sa  vie  ordinaire  dans  son  journal,  devient  le  centre 
du  roman.  Le  monde  réel  qu’il  éclipse  peu  a  peu  devient  un  fond  de 
tableau  sans  grande  importance.  Le  contrepoint  de  1  Irréel  occupe  main¬ 
tenant  une  position  centrale  et  constitue  la  trame  véritable  du  roman. 
La  nouvelle  structure  du  roman  se  trouve  ainsi  établie  sur  des  lignes  de 
forces  directement  issues  d’un  monde  imaginaire  créé  par  le  personnage, 
affirmant  ainsi  le  primat  de  1  invisible  sur  le  concret. 

Mais  comment  expliquer,  du  point  de  vue  de  1  auteur,  ce  déplace¬ 
ment  du  centre  de  gravité  de  l’œuvre,  cet  abandon  délibéré  de  1  évoca¬ 
tion  du  monde  réel  pour  celle  d’un  monde  imaginaire? 

Nous  avons  mentionné,  à  propos  des  premiers  romans,  l’attitude  pessi¬ 
miste  de  Green  envers  la  notion  de  Providence.  Or,  il  est  intéressant  de 
constater  que  vers  1930,  encore  que  d’une  manière  assez  vague,  l’auteur 
ébauche  un  retour  vers  la  foi  catholique.  Cette  évolution  intérieure,  qui 
durera  environ  dix  ans,  et  qui  correspond  à  la  seconde  période  de  sa 
production  littéraire,  se  caractérise,  sur  le  plan  de  la  production  roma¬ 
nesque,  par  l’importance  croissante  qu’assume  l’Imaginaire.  Celui-ci  de- 
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vient  non  plus  une  source  d’effroi,  mais  l'objet  d’une  curiosité  passion¬ 
née  de  la  part  des  personnages  et  la  grande  réalité  de  la  mort  se  révèle 
non  plus  sous  son  aspect  terrifiant  mais  sous  son  aspect  révélateur  et 
métaphysique. 

L’évolution  religieuse  de  Green  est  si  intimement  liée  à  son  œuvre 
que  nous  retrouvons  dans  l’intrigue  de  Minuit,  publié  en  1936,  les  étapes 
ultimes  de  ce  voyage  intérieur  qui  ramena  l’auteur  à  la  foi  catholique 
d’une  façon  définitive  en  1939.  Ce  livre,  commencé  sous  l’influence  de 
la  religion  bouddhiste,  que  Green  étudiait  à  ce  moment,  se  termine  par 
une  affirmation  chrétienne  que  confirment  les  œuvres  de  la  troisième 
période  qui  va  jusqu’à  ce  jour.  C’est  au  niveau  de  l’irréel  que  Green 
pose  le  problème  de  la  foi,  et  c’est  à  ce  niveau  particulier  que  l’auteur 
situe  son  thème  et  son  mode  d’expression.  L’Imaginaire  est  le  lieu  pri¬ 
vilégié  où  les  héros  greeniens  s’examinent  en  même  temps  qu’il  est  le 
domaine  secret  d’où  peuvent  surgir  les  signes  révélateurs  d’une  réalité 
ultime,  essentiellement  inaccessible  dans  le  monde  quotidien. 

Dans  l’Imaginaire,  les  problèmes  humains  se  décantent  de  leur  gangue 
trompeuse  et  apparaissent  dans  leur  vérité  propre:  le  déchirement  qui 
oppose  les  forces  charnelles  aux  forces  spirituelles  explique  les  contra¬ 
dictions  de  la  passion  et  force  le  héros  à  faire  face  à  l’ambiguïté  fonda¬ 
mentale  de  sa  double  nature  animale  et  angélique  à  la  fois.  La  seule 
réponse  possible  apparaît  alors  comme  la  mort  qui  se  présente  aux  héros 
comme  la  libération  suprême,  seule  solution  offerte  à  l’angoissante  dua¬ 
lité  humaine. 

La  troisième  période  de  l’œuvre  greenienne  est  consacrée  à  l’exposition 
de  ce  problème.  Elle  comprend  des  romans  comme  Mo'ira,  dans  lequel 
le  héros  choisit  la  mort  apres  avoir  succombé  à  la  tentation  de  la  chair, 
ainsi  que  Si  j’étais  vous  qui  traite  également  du  problème  de  l’inacces¬ 
sible  pureté  de  l’homme  enfermé  dans  sa  chair,  et  Chaque  Homme  dans 
sa  nuit,  publié  en  1960,  qui  pose  à  nouveau  sous  une  forme  un  peu 
différente  le  conflit  de  la  chair  et  de  l’esprit.  Cette  dernière  période 
montre  clairement  que  l’entreprise  littéraire  de  Green  correspond,  de¬ 
puis  son  retour  à  la  foi  catholique,  à  une  série  de  tentatives  d’ascèse 
toujours  renouvelées  et  présentées  sous  forme  d’intrigues  différentes.  Il 
essaie  de  concilier  sur  le  plan  de  l’Imaginaire,  pour  les  héros  de  ses  ro¬ 
mans,  les  forces  contradictoires  qui  déchirent  l’homme,  à  la  fois  bête  et 
ange,  sollicité  également  par  les  tentations  de  la  chair  et  celles  de  l’es¬ 
prit,  éternellement  déchiré  entre  son  animalité  et  sa  soif  d’absolu. 

Voyons  maintenant,  du  point  de  vue  de  la  technique  romanesque, 
comment  Green  expose  ce  thème  au  niveau  de  l’Imaginaire  et  de  quelle 
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manière  ce  choix  particulier  détermine,  en  partie  du  moins,  la  psycho¬ 
logie  de  ces  personnages  et  la  nature  même  de  l’action. 

Il  faut  dire  tout  d’abord  que  le  monde  réel  n’est  jamais  entièrement 
exclu  des  romans  greeniens.  De  fait,  il  sert  de  support  et  de  point  de 
départ  à  l’échappée  éventuelle  des  personnages  dans  le  monde  imagi¬ 
naire.  Le  début  des  romans  ne  laisse  pas  soupçonner  l’irruption  de  l’in¬ 
visible,  et  c’est  au  sein  du  concret,  du  banal  même  que  l’auteur  situe 
d’abord  ses  héros.  Mais  ce  cadre  présente  pourtant  des  aspects  signifi¬ 
catifs  en  termes  de  l’Imaginaire  virtuel  qu’il  contient.  On  y  décèle  des 
aspects  particulièrement  conducteurs  pour  l’invisible.  Les  principaux 
sont  son  opacité  même  et  aussi  son  dynamisme  secret. 

Green  choisit  en  général  le  cadre  de  petites  villes  de  province,  en 
France  ou  en  Amérique,  où  la  répétition  monotone  de  la  vie  de  chaque 
jour  prend  aisément  un  caractère  obsessionnel.  Le  monde  y  est  mas¬ 
sif,  opaque,  étouffant.  Les  personnages  y  apparaissent  comme  figés  dans 
une  morne  façon  d’être,  en  butte  à  une  impossibilité  totale  d’emprise 
quelconque  sur  le  réel.  Le  monde  se  présente  à  eux  comme  un  obstacle, 
insurmontable  dans  son  épaisseur  et  sa  massivité.  Au  contact  de  l’hos¬ 
tilité  qui  les  entoure,  les  personnages  opposent  une  faiblesse  caractéris¬ 
tique:  la  conscience  incurable  et  profonde  de  leur  échec.  Leurs  amours 
sont  sans  issue,  leurs  rapports  avec  autrui  ayant  en  général  atteint  le 
stade  de  l’impasse.  La  présence  conjuguée  de  ces  éléments  d’ordre  né¬ 
gatif  crée  alors,  dans  le  roman  lui-même,  par  l’intermédiaire  des  héros, 
une  sorte  d’appel  d’air,  un  désir  de  fuite  incoercible,  afin  d’échapper  à 
ce  silencieux  étau.  Il  faut  qu’il  arrive  quelque  chose  à  ces  enterrés  vi¬ 
vants.  L’Imaginaire  se  présente  alors  comme  la  solution  naturelle  et  le 
centre  de  gravité  du  roman  se  déplace  vers  ce  niveau  par  l’effet  d’une 
nécessité  intérieure  et  psychologique  à  la  fois.  L’Irréel  devient  le  plan 
de  compensation  des  personnages  qui  leur  permet  de  se  survivre,  en 
même  temps  qu’il  permet  au  roman  de  se  poursuivre. 

C’est  donc  à  partir  de  la  qualité  obsessionnelle  et  opaque  du  monde 
que  se  présente  pour  le  héros  greenien  la  nécessité  de  cet  autre  plan, 
seul  monde  qui  ne  le  refuse  pas  et  où  il  lui  sera  permis  d  accomplir 
son  destin. 

D’autre  part,  la  psychologie  même  des  héros  greeniens  les  prédispose 
à  une  attitude  de  fuite:  L’auteur  nous  les  montre  comme  des  êtres  faibles 
à  la  fois  devant  le  monde  et  en  face  d’eux-mêmes.  Ils  sont  en  général 
d’un  naturel  rêveur  et  angoissé  et  un  effroi  secret  de  la  vie  domine  leurs 
pensées  et  leurs  actes. 

Afin  de  rendre  le  passage  du  réel  à  l’Imaginaire  plus  plausible,  et  de  ne 
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pas  rompre  la  continuité  qu’il  juge  essentielle  entre  les  deux  mondes, 
réel  et  imaginaire,  l’auteur  indique,  sur  le  fond  négatif  que  nous  venons 
d’analyser,  la  présence  d’éléments  conducteurs  qui  opposent  un  dyna¬ 
misme  naturel  au  fond  de  permanence  et  de  massivité  qui  les  entoure: 
dans  le  monde  physique,  l’eau,  le  vent,  la  lumière  expriment  à  leur 
façon  des  possibilités  de  mouvement,  d’échappée.  Sur  le  plan  psycho¬ 
logique,  d’autre  part,  la  mobilité  des  sentiments  et  des  désirs  se  pro¬ 
file  sur  la  permanence  des  instincts  et  forme  la  contrepartie  intérieure 
et  secrète  de  ce  dynamisme  du  monde  physique.  Un  va-et-vient  s’établit 
ainsi  entre  le  rugueux  de  la  matière  et  le  flou  soyeux  de  la  vie  inté¬ 
rieure,  le  dynamisme  secret  du  monde  trouvant  ses  équivalences  dans 
les  formes  tourmentées  et  fluides  de  la  vie  intérieure.  Ainsi  la  trame  du 
roman  s’élabore  en  porte-à-faux  délibéré  entre  le  réel  et  l’imaginaire, 
s’appuyant  simultanément  sur  le  double  caractère  de  permanence  et  de 
fluidité  du  monde  et  de  l’homme.  Ces  héros  que  Green  nous  présente 
comme  devenus  inaccessibles  à  l’emprise  du  réel  se  trouvent  au  contraire 
éminemment  disponibles  pour  la  fuite  vers  l’Imaginaire  où  ils  vont 
poursuivre  leur  existence,  achevant  dans  cet  étrange  domaine  ce  qu’ils 
sont  incapables  de  vivre  dans  la  réalité  du  monde  quotidien.  Green  rend 
ainsi  le  passage  d’un  monde  à  l’autre  à  la  fois  insensible  et  nécessaire, 
en  en  faisant  la  seule  issue  possible  du  point  de  vue  de  la  psychologie  des 
personnages  et  aussi  de  la  progression  de  l’action.  Celle-ci  étant  para¬ 
lysée  au  niveau  du  concret  doit  se  poursuivre  ailleurs,  hors  des  cadres 
étouffants  du  monde  quotidien. 

Le  monde  imaginaire  n’est  pas  pour  Green  un  monde  fantastique, 
soit  en  bien,  soit  en  mal.  Il  n’est  pas  un  monde  d’horreur,  pas  plus  qu’il 
ne  représente  pour  les  personnages  qui  s’y  réfugient  la  réalisation  par¬ 
faite  et  immédiate  de  leurs  désirs  ou  de  leurs  conflits.  Leurs  problèmes 
particuliers  s’y  retrouvent,  au  contraire,  mais  transposés  et  transformés 
par  leur  contexte  nouveau.  Ils  apparaissent  décantés  du  poids  des  inter¬ 
dits  de  la  vie  quotidienne  et  se  dessinent  sous  leur  aspect  véritable. 
Ainsi  l’amour  impossible  dont  ils  souffrent  dans  la  vie  réelle  se  traduit 
sous  la  forme  d  une  quête  indéfinie  de  l’Absolu.  La  mort  qui  les  effrayait 
perd  son  masque  terrifiant  et  devient  un  moment  de  leur  histoire  qu’ils 
peuvent  attendre  dans  le  calme.  Le  role  de  l’Imaginaire  est  d’apprivoiser 
la  mort  en  permettant  aux  personnages  de  dominer  la  peur  qu’elle  leur 
inspire  à  cause  de  leur  grande  ignorance  des  raisons  cachées  qui  font 
se  mouvoir  le  monde  et  les  hommes.  Pour  l’auteur,  l’Imaginaire  est  le 
seul  domaine  où  l’homme  puisse  tenter,  d’accomplir  son  destin  et  faire 
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face  à  sa  condition.  Comme  il  le  dit  lui-même:  “Le  rêve  ouvre  ses  portes 
aux  déshérités  et  les  mène  ailleurs,  dans  les  régions  où  tout  s’accomplit.”^ 
Borné  dans  sa  connaissance  du  monde  visible  et  invisible,  mais  doué 
d’une  capacité  infinie  de  souffrance,  l’homme  doit  se  contenter  des  ap¬ 
proximations  que  lui  donne  sa  raison.  Seule  l’imagination  franchit  par¬ 
fois  les  frontières  imposées  à  sa  connaissance  et  à  sa  compréhension  du 
monde  et  de  lui-même.  Les  romans  de  Julien  Green  tentent  de  démon¬ 
trer  que  si  l’homme  a  quelque  chance  de  transcender  les  limites  de 
cette  condition,  c’est  en  répondant  au  double  appel  de  l’invisible  et  de 
la  mort  qui  s’offrent  à  lui  dans  le  domaine  secret  et  privilégié  de  l’Ima¬ 
ginaire.  En  s’abandonnant  aux  forces  invisibles,  et  en  s’efforçant  de  tra¬ 
duire  leur  message,  s’il  ne  découvre  pas  le  sens  des  réalités  ultimes  qui 
le  concernent,  il  apprend  néanmoins  à  regarder  en  face  sa  propre  mort 
et  à  voir  en  elle,  non  l’expression  de  sa  faiblesse  et  de  son  ignorance, 
mais  plutôt  la  lumineuse  réalité  d’une  acceptation  lucide  de  ce  qu’elle 
peut  lui  réserver  de  bonheur  futur.^ 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

2  Green,  “Comment  j’ai  écrit  le  Visionnaire,”  Annales  Politiques  et  Littéraires, 
Juillet-Décembre  1934. 

3  L’auteur  désire  exprimer  ici  sa  vive  reconnaissance  à  M.  le  Professeur  O.  F. 
Pucciani  pour  les  suggestions  qu’il  a  bien  voulu  lui  fournir  à  propos  de  cet  article, 
et  pour  l’aide  apportée  à  la  composition  de  sa  thèse  sur  le  même  sujet. 


Dulard  and  Voltaire 


hy  Ira  Wade 

I 

JLN  THE  YEAR  1758,  the  same  year  in  which  Voltaire  was  engaged 
in  writing  Candide,  there  appeared  both  in  Amsterdam  (  Arkstée  et 
Merkus)  and  in  Paris  (Dessaint  et  Saillant)  two  little  in-12  volumes  en¬ 
titled  Œuvres  diverses  de  M.  Dulard,  de  l’Académie  des  Belles-Lettres 
de  Marseille.  Dulard,  who  in  a  certain  sense  was  Voltaire’s  colleague, 
since  the  latter,  too,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  must 
have  honored  his  distinguished  confrère  with  the  gift  of  the  two  vol¬ 
umes.  At  all  events,  they  were  in  Voltaire’s  library,  duly  inscribed  in 
his  catalogue,  and  mentioned,  so  that  a  mistake  could  be  avoided,  as 
“Œuv.  Div.  de  Dulard.”  For  there  was  another  volume  of  the  Marseilles’ 
poet,  published  as  early  as  1749,  and  entitled  Les  Merveilles  de  la  na¬ 
ture.  Grimm  {Correspondance  littéraire,  I,  297)  did  not  take  kindly  to 
Dulard  and  condemned  the  poem  in  no  uncertain  terms.  When  the 
Œuvres  diverses  appeared,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  refer  to  them. 

Dulard,  however,  fared  better  in  other  literary  journals.  Fréron,  in 
his  Année  littéraire  (III,  235  ff.;  3  Sept.  1758),  announced’ the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  book  in  an  introductory  paragraph  written  on  the  occasion 
of  an  Epitre  a  Mr.  Dulard  by  Barthe.  The  whole  paragraph  merits 
quotation: 

Void,  Mr.,  une  Epitre  agreable  de  M.  Barthe,  dont  vous  connaissez 
déjà  les  talents,  a  son  compatriote  M.  Dulard,  de  l’Académie  des  Belles- 
Lettres  de  Marseille,  célébré  sur  notre  Parnasse  par  son  poème  très  esti¬ 
mable  des  Merveilles  de  la  nature,  dont  on  a  fait  plusieurs  éditions.  La 
cinquième,  considérablement  augmentée  et  corrigée,  paraît  depuis  quel¬ 
ques  jours  chez  Dessaint  et  Saillant,  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais.  Les  mêmes 
libraires  ont  mis  en  vente  les  Œuvres  diverses  du  même  auteur,  en  deux 
petits  volumes  in-12  joliment  imprimés.  Je  vous  en  rendrai  compte  au 
premier  jour.  Les  mœurs  de  Paris  et  les  goûts  particuliers  de  M.  Barthe, 
goûts  assortis  à  son  âge  et  à  sa  passion  pour  les  arts,  m’ont  paru  bien 
peints  dans  son  êpitre. 

Barthes  poem  was  published  also  in  the  Journal  encyclopédique  (15 
Oct.,  1758,  pp.  125-130).  There  was  an  accompanying  note  on  p.  125 
which  read:  M.  Dulard  à  qui  il  [Barthe]  adresse  cette  Epitre  ingé¬ 
nieuse,  vient  de  publier  toutes  ses  poésies,  dont  nous  rendrons  compte 
incessamment.  However,  on  November  15,  1758,  the  same  Journal  en¬ 
cyclopédique  was  still  announcing  (p.  143)  the  Œuvres  diverses  de  M. 
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Dulard,  A  Paris,  chez  Dessaint  et  Saillant,  1758,  2  v.  in- 12,  and  was  still 
promising  a  review:  “Nous  rendrons  compte  de  cet  ouvrage  dans  le 
journal  prochain.” 

Finally,  on  December  1,  1758,  pp.  127-143,  Pierre  Rousseau,  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  encyclopédique,  brought  out  his  long-promised  review, 
or  rather  the  first  installment  of  it;  a  second  section  was  destined  to 
appear  in  the  subsequent  issue  of  December  15,  1758;  pp.  109-121.  The 
article  was  very  favorable  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  extract: 

Ce  qui  caractérise  ce  Recueil,  c’est  la  fiction,  la  variété,  et  une  manière 
facile.  Il  y  a  de  la  noblesse,  et  même  de  la  majesté  dans  les  sujets  graves, 
de  la  légèreté  dans  les  sujets  enjoués,  de  la  passion  dans  les  matières 
de  sentiment.  Les  caractères  des  différents  genres  y  sont  exactement  ob¬ 
servés,  et  le  feu  de  l’imagination  y  est  toujours  avoué  par  la  sagesse  du 
jugement.  Les  détails  où  nous  allons  entrer  justifieront  ces  éloges. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  La  Réfutation  de  l’écrit  contre 
Saurin  by  Voltaire  was  reviewed  immediately  after  the  first  installment 
of  Dulard’s  review  (pp.  143-148).  Circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to 
bring  the  Œuvres  diverses  to  the  attention  of  Voltaire. 

Pierre  Rousseau’s  review  of  Dulard  was  surprisingly  long  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  which  were  certainly  not  of  the  first  order.  It  was  none 
the  less  a  slight  oversight  on  his  part  not  to  give  some  attention  to  Du¬ 
lard’s  Contes.  For  although  he  talked  at  length  about  the  epics,  the 
anacreontic  odes,  and  other  kinds  of  stanzas,  he  passed  over  in  com¬ 
plete  silence  the  Contes.  There  are  five  of  these  contes,  published  in 
tome  II  (pp.  214-244)  of  the  collection:  L’ Amant  dévalisé.  Le  Défroqué, 
Les  Filets  de  Vulcain,  L’Usurier  endurci,  and  Les  Libraires  dupés. 

In  Le  Défroqué,  the  author  announces  that  he  is  undertaking  a  story 
which  will  show  that  the  passions,  “souveraines  du  monde,”  act  upon 
the  human  heart  one  after  the  other.  But  of  them  all,  the  two  most 
deadly  are  “intérêt”  and  “I’amour.”  He  then  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  in  order  to  escape  the  snares  of  the  world  became  a  Franciscan 
monk.  He  was  the  model  monk,  zealous,  humble,  obedient,  fervent.  One 
could  find  him  constantly  at  prayer,  wearing  a  hair  shirt,  never  with 
his  brother  monks,  never  engaging  in  amusements: 

Hors  qu’au  jardin  it  façonnoit  la  terre. 

Qu’il  arrosoit  Potager  et  Parterre. 

Thus  he  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  saint  when  the  Devil  inter¬ 
vened: 
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Même  il  s’y  prit  si  bien 
Que  notre  saint  devint  un  franc  vaurien. 

One  morning,  while  digging  in  the  garden,  he  strikes  a  large  bronze 
container.  He  extricates  it,  carries  it  in  secret  to  his  room,  and  pries 
open  the  lid: 

Quelle  surprise!  Un  tas  de  pierreries, 

Un  monceau  d’or  s’échappent  brusquement. 

As  he  gazed  in  astonishment  at  these  “brillants”  and  this  “or,”  he  hears 
a  voice  which  seems  to  say: 

Avec  cet  or  et  sa  riche  séquelle. 

On  a  tout:  rang,  honneurs,  poste,  crédit; 

Elle  ajoutoit,  on  a  gente  femelle. 

Qu’on  peut  changer. 

The  former  saint  becomes  inattentive  to  his  spiritual  duties  and  when 
scolded  by  his  superior  demands  permission  to  leave  the  monastery; 

Jettant  au  loin  discipline  et  cilice. 

Joyeusement  sort  notre  défroqué 


Que  devint-il,  dans  le  monde  rentré? 

Ce  qu’il  devint?  Un  homme  immodéré 
Dans  ses  désirs,  un  homme  insatiable 
De  rangs,  d’honneurs,  passant  le  jour  à  table, 

La  nuit  au  jeu,  courtisant  les  Iris, 

Même  achetant  leurs  faveurs  à  tout  prix. 

What  was  the  name  of  this  individual?  Frère  Candide,  cousin  ger¬ 
main  de  Frere  François,  capucin  indigne.  But  it  begins  to  appear  that 
he  was  not  at  all  “invented”  by  Frère  François.  That  Candide  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  appropriate  name  for  a  monk,  any  one  will  concede.  But  that  he 
should  have  a  garden  to  cultivate,  that  he  should  have  found  a  treas¬ 
ure,  that  the  treasure  consisted  in  diamonds  and  gold,  diamonds  espe¬ 
cially,  is  a  bit  of  a  miracle.  Dulard  stated  facetiously  that  all  his  pro¬ 
tagonist  needed  to  become  a  saint  was  to  perform  a  miracle,  when  the 
Devil  intervened.  It  looks  as  if  a  miracle  was  performed  anyway  in  spite 
of  the  Devil. 

I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  state  that  Voltaire  got  the  name  “Can¬ 
dide”  from  Dulard.  I  can  only  remark  that  if  the  Année  littéraire  for 
September  3,  1758,  acknowledged  that  Dulard’s  Œuvres  diverses  had 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  very  probable  that,  to  be  noted  in  that  number 
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o£  September  3,  1758,  the  Œuvres  diverses  would  have  had  to  appear 
around  August  3,  1758.  If  they  were  ready  for  distribution  during  the 
first  part  of  August,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  were  sent  to  the  printer 
at  least  by  July  3,  1758.  That  date  preceded  the  time  when  Wagnière 
admitted  to  having  made  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Candide  for  Charles 
Théodore.  If  the  Œuvres  diverses  were  ready  for  the  printer  by  July 
3,  1758,  in  all  probability  the  separate  poems  had  been  composed  during 
the  previous  months  and  even  during  the  previous  years.  By  the  slight¬ 
est  appeal  to  the  imagination,  one  might  easily  conjecture  that  Voltaire 
could  have  found  his  “Candide”  in  Dulard’s  poem.  To  have  done  so, 
however,  Voltaire  would  have  had  to  compose  his  Candide  at  Schwet- 
zingen,  and  he  would  have  had  to  do  it,  as  the  legend  has  always  main¬ 
tained,  very  rapidly.  In  that  case,  Dulard  would  have  had  to  send  a 
manuscript  of  the  poem  to  Voltaire,  or  he  w'ould  have  had  to  publish 
his  Candide  poem  separately  in  some  journal.  I  have  no  evidence  that 
any  of  these  things  happened.  I  have  no  documentary  record  as  to  when 
Dessaint  and  Saillant  in  Paris  or  Arks  tee  and  Merkus  in  Amsterdam 
actually  issued  the  Œuvres  diverses.  All  that  I  know  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Marseilles’  Academy  wrote  a  poem— a  conte— in  which  Can¬ 
dide  was  the  name  of  the  protagonist  and  that  the  conte  appeared  in 
print  before  Voltaire’s  Candide,  that  Voltaire  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
library,  and  that  Candide  is  a  pretty  interesting  name  for  a  “Frère.” 

Dulard  told  a  second  interesting  story,  L’Amant  dévalisé.  Here  we 
are  introduced  to  the  escapades  of  a  young  man  named  Gerbois: 

Un  jouvenceau,  frais  sorti  du  collège. 

Neuf,  ignorant  des  modernes  Laïs 

Les  tours  d’adresse  et  le  subtil  manège . . . 

On  his  way  from  Senlis  he  stopped  at  one  of  those  houses 

Qui  de  Paris  bordent  les  avenues 
Champêtres  toits,  où  Bacchus  et  Cypris 
De  la  grand’ville  amènent  les  recrues. 

Prude,  coc^uette,  et  Robin,  et  Marc^uis, 

Et  financier,  chacun  selon  ses  vues. 

There  he  met  two  “princesses”:  the  Countess  of  Barbanzac  and  the 
Marquise  de  Lizara.  Fascinated  by  the  brunette  beauty  of  the  lady,  he 
starts  up  an  acquaintance,  and  invites  the  young  ladies  to  dinner.  The 
invitation  is  accepted,  but  on  condition  that  the  dinner  will  be  in  a 
private  room.  Gerbois  scurries  off  to  make  arrangements  for  the  dinner 
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with  the  innkeeper  while  the  two  young  ladies  make  arrangements  to 
pilfer  Gerbois.  On  his  return,  a  game  of  cards  is  proposed  by  the 
Countess  of  Barbanzac: 

Nous  devrions,  attendant  le  diné. 

Nous  amuser,  au  jeu,  faire  un  tridille. 

Dit  la  Comtesse  à  la  Marquise  Alix. 


On  joue  enfin,  et  même  fort  gros  jeu. 

Baste,  spadille,  ont  épousé  nos  belles. 

En  tours  de  main  savantes  sœurs  jumelles. 

Le  Dupe  perd,  et  double  et  triple  enjeu. 

Then  comes  the  dinner:  delicate  dishes,  gaity,  fine  wines,  the  uncircum- 
spect  confession  of  the  Marquise: 

A  cette  aveu  de  tendresse  suspecte. 

L’amant  crédule,  au  comble  du  plaisir. 

Saisit  sa  main,  qu’ aussitôt  elle  affecte 
De  retirer,  en  poussant  un  soupir. 

This  episode  is  followed  by  the  game  of  the  watch.  Alix  suddenly  dis¬ 
covers  that  she  has  lost  hers  or  rather  her  husband’s.  Gerbois  gallantly 
offers  her  his  own  which  she  promises  to  return  in  her  apartment: 

J’ai  votre  montre  et  vous  viendrez  la  prendre. 

Pour  le  loyer,  bons-bons  sont  préparés. 

Mon  petit  cœur,  et  vous  les  grugerez. 

The  Countess  then  admires  “un  beau  brillant”  and  in  a  bit  of  acting 
it  passes  to  the  finger  of  the  Marquise,  who  promises  to  return  it 
“tantôt.”  Night  falls,  Gerbois  pays  for  the  dinner,  and  the  three  set 
out  for  Paris.  But  before  arriving  at  her  house,  the  Marquise  stops  the 
carriage,  begs  Gerbois  to  get  out,  and  promises  to  send  for  him  if  every¬ 
thing  is  clear.  He  waits,  looks  for  his  snuff-box,  but  fails  to  find  it  (nat¬ 
urally,  since  it  had  been  stolen  by  the  Countess).  Finally,  in  impatience 
he  approaches  a  house,  knocks  loudly  on  the  door  and  gets  himself 
arrested  for  prowling: 

Au  Châtelet  maint  archer  le  conduit. 

On  vous  l’écroue,  et  cette  douce  nuit 
Que  sur  duvet,  dans  une  tendre  ivresse. 

Il  crut  passer  près  d’un  minois  gentil 
Il  la  passa  dans  la  honte,  en  détresse. 

Sur  brins  de  paille,  auprès  d’un  Alguazil. 
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Dulard’s  L’Amant  dévalisé  tells  the  story  which  has  many  points  in 
common  with  Candide’s  adventures  in  Paris  at  the  Comtesse  de  Paro- 
lignac’s.  The  entrance  of  the  naive,  inexperienced  young  man  into  the 
gambling  society  of  Paris,  the  name  of  the  two  countesses— Barbanzac 
and  Parolignac,  the  way  in  which  the  charms  of  the  lady  are  used  to 
fleece  the  unsuspecting  customer,  the  game  in  which  he  loses  enormous 
sums  of  money,  the  dinner  party  at  which  everyone  attempts  to  be  gay, 
the  diamond  ring  which  passes  deftly  from  his  finger  to  that  of  the 
Countess,  even  the  forced  arrest— all  these  things  are  strangely  echoed 
in  Dulard’s  story.  Of  course,  Voltaire’s  stories  were  well-known  and  at 
first  glance  one  could  assume  that  Dulard  could  not  do  better  than  put 
the  Comtesse  de  Parolignac’s  episode  of  Candide,  Chapter  XXII,  into 
poetry.  That  little  action,  however,  presented  difficulties.  The  Comtesse 
de  Parolignac’s  episode  did  not  appear  in  Candide  until  the  1761  edi¬ 
tion  and  Dulard  after  having  related  it  in  its  essentials  in  1758,  died 
in  1760.  One  would  be  better  advised  to  argue  that  Voltaire  was  doing 
the  imitation. 

But  what  about  the  whole  of  Chapter  XXII  in  Candide  of  which  the 
Parolignac  episode  is  only  the  part  which  gave  Voltaire  an  opportunity 
to  vent  his  spleen?  This  episode  had  to  fit  into  a  general  conception 
of  Paris,  which  certainly  the  writer  of  Le  Mondain  was  competent  to 
furnish.  It  would  be  perhaps  heretical  to  suggest  that  Voltaire  could 
not  recreate  a  general  picture  of  Paris  without  assistance  from  a  minor 
contemporary  poet.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Voltaire  did  have  some 
trouble  in  seizing  the  composite  picture  of  Paris.  The  Paris  of  the  “bil¬ 
lets  de  confession,”  and  the  assassination  of  the  King  was,  to  be  sure, 
totally  inadequate  and  Voltaire  knew  it.  He  ultimately  created  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Paris  “qui  chante  et  qui  danse,”  the  Paris  where  everyone  is 

“fou.” 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  this  is  the  Paris  of  Bar  the  in  his  Epitre 
à  M.  Dulard,  de  l’Académie  des  Belles-Lettres  de  Marseille  Sur  les 
Mœurs  de  Paris.  The  poet  brings  together  the  same  motley  crew,  the 
same  noisy  tumult  which  were  present  at  Mme.  de  Parolignac  s. 

Grands  talens,  spectacles  magiques. 

Tantôt  courus,  tantôt  sifflés. 

Bas  flatteurs,  amis  politiques. 

Peuple  vain,  luxe  fastueux. 

Equipages  tumultueux. 

Cabriolets  à  jeune  guide. 
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Moines  vermeils,  riches  prélats, 

Abbés,  Adonis  en  rabats. 

Savants  au  teint  pâle  et  livide; 

Populace  de  beaux-esprits. 

Magistrats  aux  discours  fleuris. 

Marquis  bruyans  à  tête  vuide 
Amans  volages,  bons  maris  . . . 

These  are  the  actors,  and  here  are  their  actions: 

On  y  disserte  des  chansons. 

Et  du  savoir  des  philosophes. 

Des  brochures  et  des  sermons. 

Des  ministres  et  des  étoffes. 

Des  caillettes  et  des  guerriers. 

Du  Jansénisme  et  des  actrices. 

Des  Champs  de  Mars  et  des  coulisses. 

Et  des  pompons  et  des  lauriers. 

Finally,  here  is  its  folly: 

Ce  peuple . 

Par  des  bons  mots  et  des  couplets 
Se  console  de  ses  disgrâces. 

Il  préfère  les  jeux  badins 
Aux  molles  transports  du  génie. 

Son  art  de  plaire  et  sa  folie. 

Aux  voeux  outrés  de  ses  voisins. 

Il  aime  avec  idolâtrie 

Les  bons  danseurs,  les  airs  nouveaux. 

Of  course  Voltaire  would  not  need  Dulard  and  Barthe,  he  was  too 
great  a  writer  for  that.  But  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  if  he  had  needed 
them,  they  were  there  to  be  imitated,  if  Voltaire  wished.  And  what  if 
he  did  imitate  them  in  Chapter  XXII?  After  all,  eighty-five  percent  of 
Boccaccio’s  stories  were  told  before  his  Decamerone  was  published.  The 
art  of  story-telling  does  not  consist  in  inventing  the  story,  it  consists  in 
telling  it. 
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Characters  and  Personality: 
The  Novelist’s  Dilemma* 


by  Leon  S.  Roudiez 


Le  culte  du  moi!  Laissez-moi 
rire.  Quel  moi  et  quelle  per¬ 
sonnalité?  —  Camus,  Carnets. 


JL.N  THE  COURSE  of  a  fairly  recent  interview,  Claude  Mauriac  said 
that  the  specific  characters  he  had  used  in  his  novels  were  not  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  particular  novels  in  which  they  appeared:  another  set  of 
personnages  would  have  done  just  as  well,  for,  “Tous  les  gens  sont  pa¬ 
reils:  crevant  de  peur  à  la  pensée  de  la  mort  et  obsédés  par  le  sexe  [. . .] 
C’est  une  évidence:  nous  sommes  tous  interchangeables.  La  fraternité, 
c’est  cela.’’i 

The  statement  is  obviously  too  simple  and  too  extreme  to  satisfy  the 
contemporary  psychologist;  and,  presumably,  Claude  Mauriac  himself 
would  want  to  qualify  his  remarks  were  he  making  them  in  a  more 
scholarly  context.  The  affirmation  stands,  however,  as  a  reaction  against 
the  artist’s  tendency,  especially  since  the  advent  of  Romanticism,  to 
emphasize  the  individual  and  unique  aspects  of  personality.  So  long  as 
he  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  individualized  human  beings,  the 
novelist  had  no  such  problem  concerning  his  characters.  He  was  like 
Balzac  who  referred  to  them  as  if  they  were  living,  historical  figures; 
or  like  Flaubert  who  saw  the  great  literary  creator  as  one  bringing  “à 
la  conscience  du  genre  humain  des  personnages  nouveaux.’’^  Flaubert’s 
over-publicized  remark  concerning  Madame  Bovary,  as  well  as  his  state¬ 
ment,  made  in  a  letter  to  Taine,  about  a  need  to  identify  himself  as 
much  as  possible  with  each  of  his  characters,  to  experience  what  they 
experience,  become  more  interesting  when  studied  in  the  light  of  recent 
theories  on  the  novel.  But  they  do  not  alter  Flaubert’s  conscious  beliefs 
on  the  subject  of  literary  creation. 

Gradually,  writers  have  been  expressing  an  increased  number  of 
doubts  over  the  reality  of  images  as  conveyed  to  us  by  our  senses-and 
these  doubts  have  had  important  effects  on  the  concept  of  characters  as 
well  as  personality.  It  is  well  known  that  Proust,  for  instance,  ques- 

•  "phe  following  represents  a  modified  version  of  a  paper  read  at  the  seventy-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  MLA,  in  Chicago,  on  December  28,  1961. 

1  André  Bourin,  “Techniciens  du  roman— Claude  Mauriac,"  Nouvelles  Littéraires, 


June  4,  1959. 

2  Gustave  Flaubert,  Correspondance  (Paris:  Librairie  de  France,  1922),  I, 
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tioned  many  aspects  of  external  reality;  and  this  led  him  to  emphasize 
the  complex  and  often  contradictory  feelings  that  are  present  in  human 
beings,  rather  than  the  dominant  traits  that  so  fascinated  Balzac.  But 
even  if  we  disregard  the  impression  of  individuality  made  by  the  char¬ 
acters  in  his  novel,  it  should  be  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  essays  in 
Contre  Sainte-Beuve,  especially  those  on  Balzac,  that  Proust’s  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  characters,  while  more  intricate  and  thus  truer  to  life,  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  nineteenth-century  novelists.  Other 
matters  claimed  his  attention  and  he  took  individuality  for  granted; 
that  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  comments  on  Dostoevski  seem 
so  disappointing  today;  one  does  not  sense  the  impact  made  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist  on  more  recent  writers. 

Gide,  in  this  respect,  presents  us,  as  usual,  with  an  ambiguous  situa¬ 
tion.  At  times,  he  seems  to  conceive  a  character  in  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  manner.  For  instance,  during  the  elaboration  of  Les  Caves  du 
Vatican,  he  jotted  down  in  his  Journal  the  following  notations  con¬ 
cerning  Anthime  Armand  Dubois:  “II  a  toujours  trop  chaud.  Pantalon 
de  coutil  blanc;  veston  d’alpaga,  petit  col  droit,  échancré  pour  la 
loupe; ...”  3  and  so  forth.  In  this  case,  he  seemed  to  be  creating  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  remember  the  appearance  of  an 
actual  person.  His  belief  in  the  reality  of  both  comes  to  light  in  an¬ 
other  Journal  notation,  again  pertaining  to  Les  Caves:  “Nécessité  de 
dessiner  le  nu  sous  le  vêtement  à  la  manière  de  David,  et  de  connaître 
de  mes  personnages  même  ce  dont  je  ne  dois  pas  me  servir— du  moins 
ce  qui  ne  doit  pas  paraître  au  dehors.”^  This  is  similar  to  Valery  Lar- 
baud’s  expressed  delight  in  fully  knowing  his  fictional  characters,  “d’être 
capable  de  raconter  sur  lui,  ou  de  lui  faire  raconter,  un  grand  nombre 
d’anecdotes  qui  montrent  son  caractère.  [. . .]  rien  de  tout  cela  ne  passe 
dans  l’ouvrage  écrit,  ou  presque  rien  ...”  s  But  it  also  reminds  one  of 
E.  M.  Forster  who  wrote:  “  .  .  .  a  character  is  real  [. . .]  when  the  novel¬ 
ist  knows  everything  about  it.  He  may  not  choose  to  tell  us  all  he  knows 
— [. . .]”®  And  what  could  be  more  conventional  than  the  theories  of 
E.  M.  Forster?  Gide’s  well-known  remark  about  watching  his  characters, 
eavesdropping  on  them,  made  in  1924,  also  implies  a  strong  belief  in 
their  particular  reality.  Several  years  earlier,  however,  Gide  had  given, 
and  then  published,  his  lectures  on  Dostoevski;  and  he  had  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  psychological  reality  that  denied  individual 

3  André  Gide,  Journal,  in  Œuvres  complètes  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1932-39),  VI,  427. 

4  Ibid.,  465. 

6  Larbaud,  Œuvres  complètes  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1950-54),  X,  99. 

0  E.  M.  Forster,  Aspects  of  the  Novel  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1954),  p.  63, 
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appearances.  Thus,  after  discussing  The  Eternal  Husband,  he  said  that 
this  book  "nous  permet  d’aborder  à  cette  région  profonde  [. . .] 
région  où  il  est  à  la  fois  si  facile  et  si  simple  d’atteindre  [. . .]  où  se 
rallie  tout  sentiment  de  solidarité  humaine,  celle  où  s’évanouissent  les 
limites  de  l’être,  où  se  perd  le  sentiment  de  l’individu  et  du  temps 
Such  discovery  of  a  deeper  level  within  the  consciousness  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  a  level  where  individual  distinctions  seem  to  vanish,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Les  Faux-monnayeurs  from  being  quite  similar  to  Gide’s  previous 
récits  and  soties  so  far  as  concept  of  characters  is  concerned.  It  is  curious, 
though,  that  the  Polish  psychologist,  in  this  novel,  makes  the  following 
reproach  to  Edouard,  the  novelist:  “Comme  vous  entrez  peu  avant  dans 
l’âme  humaine  [. . .]  La  plupart  de  vos  personnages  semblent  bâtis  sur 
pilotis:  ils  n’ont  ni  fondations,  ni  sous-sol.’’®  She  might  well  have  been 
speaking  for  Duhamel  who  had  written,  after  contrasting  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  so-called  “latin”  novelists  with  that  of  Slav  and  Scandinavian 
writers:  “Le  sous-sol  reste  vierge  et  demande  prospection.  Où  est  l’in¬ 
connu,  c’est  là  qu’il  faut  s’enfoncer.”»  It  is  tempting,  knowing  Gide’s 
partiality  to  aesthetic  considerations,  to  accept  Edouard’s  rebuttal  of 
the  psychologist’s  accusation,  invoking  aesthetic  reasons,  as  being  Gide’s 
own.  Likewise,  Duhamel  reiterated  “l’admiration  respectueuse  due  à  nos 
grands  écrivains  classiques.”  But  Edouard  had  also  complained,  in  his 
own  “Journal,”  that  novels  so  far  had  dealt  with  all  sorts  of  things  ex¬ 
cept  with  “l’essence  même  de  l’être.”!»  it  he,  now,  who  is  paraphras¬ 
ing  Duhamel:  referring  to  realistic  and  naturalistic  writers,  Duhamel 
had  said  that,  “acharnés  à  décrire  l’aspect  des  êtres,  ces  peintres  méti¬ 
culeux  ont  souvent  renoncé  à  en  pénétrer  l’essence.”!!  Such  essence  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  “région  profonde”  charted  by  Dostoevski.  We 
must,  of  course,  leaving  aside  Duhamel  whose  words  have  been  braver 
than  his  deeds,  take  into  consideration  what  Gide  himself  had  said 
about  the  way  he  conceived  his  characters:  each  is  a  portion  of  the 
author  that  has  been  allowed  to  develop  unchecked,  out  of  proportion 
to  its  natural  growth,  because  other  compensating  portions  had  been 
artificially  suppressed.  Gide  was  thus  doing  consciously  more  or  less  what 
Flaubert  and  others  had  been  doing  unconsciously.  To  be  conscious  of 
this  process,  however,  is  to  recognize  in  himself  (and  others)  the  pres^ 
ence  of  numerous  possibilities  out  of  which  the  individual  makes  his 

7  Gide,  Œuvres  complètes,  XI,  255. 

8  Gide,  Les  Faux-monnayeurs  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1925),  p.  229. 

9  Georges  Duhamel,  Essai  sur  le  roman  (Paris:  Marcelle  Lesage,  1925),  p.  119. 

10  Gide,  p.  160. 

11  Duhamel,  p.  113. 
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choice;  and,  as  Bergson  has  written,  “la  route  que  nous  parcourons  dans 
le  temps  est  jonchée  des  débris  de  tout  ce  que  nous  commencions  d’être, 
de  tout  ce  que  nous  aurions  pu  devenir.’’^^  It  would  take  only  a  short 
step  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  these  possibilities,  also  lying  in  Dostoev¬ 
ski’s  “région  profonde,’’  are  identical  in  all  persons  and  that  individual¬ 
ity  is  an  illusion  fostered  by  artificial  and  arbitrary  selection.  This  the¬ 
ory,  however,  whether  or  not  he  agreed  with  it  in  reality,  Gide  would 
not  illustrate  in  his  fiction. 

Very  close  to  Gide  in  these  matters,  and  not  quite  unexpectedly  so, 
stands  François  Mauriac.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  his  famous 
statement  in  which  he  called  the  novelist  the  ape  of  God:  for,  like  him, 
“II  crée  des  êtres  vivants,  il  invente  des  destinées,  les  tisse  d’événements 
et  de  catastrophes,  les  entrecroise,  les  conduit  à  leur  terme. This  is 
the  conventional  statement  we  expected.  But  if  we  read  on  in  Mauriac’s 
essay  Le  Roman,  beyond  the  point  where  he  recognized  a  superficial 
sameness  among  groups  of  men,  beyond  the  point  where  he  affirms  the 
existence,  beneath  this  surface,  of  a  man’s  more  secret  life  where,  “au 
fond  de  cette  boue  cachée  à  tous  les  yeux,  [. . .]  gît  la  clef  qui  nous  le 
livre  enfin  tout  entier’’^^— we  discover  an  awareness  of  still  another  lev¬ 
el.  As  in  the  case  of  Gide,  this  awareness  is  reached  through  Dostoevski; 
and,  like  Gide,  Mauriac  demurred.  His  first  reason  is  also  similar  to 
that  of  Gide.  While  recognizing  that  after  reading  Dostoevski  no  writer 
could  keep  following  in  the  ruts  of  the  French  psychological  novel  by 
means  of  which  “l’être  humain  est  en  quelque  sorte  dessiné,  ordonné, 
comme  la  nature  l’est  à  Versailles,’’^®  he  would  nevertheless  maintain 
the  essential  traditions  of  French  writing,  remaining  faithful  to  what 
he  called  “le  génie  de  notre  race”;  that  is,  persisting  as  a  writer  “d’ordre 
et  de  clarté.”^®  Those  are  aesthetic  considerations;  but  there  are  others 
as  well  which  enable  us  to  differentiate  his  attitude  from  Gide’s.  For 
what  Mauriac  sees  in  those  lower  levels  revealed  by  Dostoevski  are  “les 
puissances  les  plus  obscures,  les  plus  troubles  bouillonnements.”  He 
wonders,  however,  if  those  areas  reveal  any  significant  truth  about  hu- 

12  Henri  Bergson,  L’Evolution  créatrice  (Paris:  Alcan,  1911),  p.  109. 

13  François  Mauriac,  Le  Roman  (Paris:  L’Artisan  du  Livre,  1928),  p.  7. 

Il  F.  Mauriac,  p.  44. 

15  F.  Mauriac,  p.  54.  This  is  a  recurring  image;  cf.  Kléber  Haedens,  Paradoxe  sur 
le  roman  (Paris:  Sagittaire,  1941),  p.  9:  “Pour  leur  commodité  personnelle,  les  cri¬ 
tiques  conçoivent  la  littérature  comme  un  jardin  à  la  française.’’ 

10  F.  Mauriac,  p.  55.  Duhamel,  too,  had  written:  “La  France  [. . .]  possède  un  des 
plus  riches  trésors  littéraires  du  monde.  Elle  le  doit  non  seulement  aux  inspirations 
de  son  propre  génie,  mais  encore  au  souci  constant  qu’elle  a  d’abreuver  ce  génie  à 
des  sources  universelles”  {Essai  sur  le  roman,  p.  98). 
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man  beings:  “Les  forces  obscures  de  la  sensibilité,  ce  n’est  pas  nous- 
mêmes;  nous  ne  sommes  pas,  en  effet,  nous  nous  créons.’’  After  this 
Bergsonian  remark,  Mauriac  comes  to  what  is,  for  our  purposes,  the 
main  point:  if  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  formless  chaos,  he 
fears  the  very  object  of  the  novelist’s  concern  will  elude  our  attempts 
to  comprehend  it.  "C’est  l’unité  même  de  la  personne  humaine  qui  se 
trouve  ainsi  compromise.  Car  enfin  nos  idées,  nos  opinions,  nos 
croyances,  pour  être  reçues  du  dehors,  n’en  font  pas  moins  partie  inté¬ 
grante  de  notre  être.’’^^  This,  then,  is  a  philosophical  reason,  one  that 
may  or  may  not  be  more  valid  than  the  aesthetic:  it  is  predicated  both 
on  a  pragmatic  view  of  personality  (w'ith  which  psychologists  would 
probably  agree),  and  on  a  conceptual  notion  of  personality  as  defined 
within  a  given  tradition.  At  any  rate,  we  see  that  Mauriac  conceives  the 
authentic  person— his  novel-worthy  character— as  being  situated  some¬ 
where  between  the  sterotyped  product  of  society  and  the  living  chaos 
that  roams  through  a  number  of  Russian  novels.  At  what  exact  level 
such  an  ideal  character  might  be  found  is  something  that  cannot  be 
ascertained  in  general  or  in  advance:  that,  presumably,  is  where  the  art 
of  the  novelist  comes  in. 

One  of  the  novels  that  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
much  present-day  fiction  is  Sartre’s  La  Nausée.  It  may  thus  seem  para¬ 
doxical  that  Sartre,  in  his  literary  essays,  ignores  problems  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  conceiving  of  characters.  His  remarks  almost  invariably  re¬ 
volve  about  an  author’s  handling  of  his  characters  and,  ultimately,  the 
author’s  point  of  view.  Sartre  has  posited  man’s  freedom;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  he  simply  assumes  that  characters,  too,  must  be  free.  A  novel¬ 
ist,  of  course,  may  not  be  willing  to  grant  such  freedom  if  freedom  is 
not  a  part  of  his  own  philosophical  concept  of  man:  “Un  communiste 
peut-il  écrire  un  roman?’’  Sartre  asked  in  1938  in  a  review  of  Nizan’s 
La  Conspiration;  “je  n’en  suis  pas  persuadé:  il  n’a  pas  le  droit  de  se 
faire  le  complice  de  ses  personnages.’’  A  Catholic  novelist,  on  the  other 
hand,  labors  under  no  such  handicap:  “  .  .  .  les  auteurs  chrétiens,  par 
la  nature  de  leur  croyance,  sont  le  mieux  disposés  à  écrire  des  romans: 
l’homme  de  la  religion  est  libre.’’i8  In  his  notorious  pre-war  article, 
“M.  François  Mauriac  et  la  liberté,  Sartre  accused  Mauriac  of  casting 
the  essence  of  Thérèse  Desqueyroux  before  writing  the  novels  in  which 
she  appeared.  As  a  result,  she  was  shown  as  a  thing  that  is,  rather  than 
as  a  consciousness  that  becomes;  or,  what  might  even  be  worse  from 
the  standpoint  of  novelistic  technique,  Sartre  asserted  that  the  reader 

17  F.  Mauriac,  pp.  66-68. 

18  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Situations  I  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1947),  pp.  29  and  37. 
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is  never  quite  sure  whether  Mauriac  meant  her  to  be  a  consciousness 
or  a  thing.  One  gathers  that  for  Sartre  the  true  novel  contains  charac¬ 
ters  that  are  animated  with  and  penetrated  by  the  author's  own  free¬ 
dom,  possessed  with  attributes  that  author  and  reader  have  in  common 
with  their  times,  and  providing  either  a  goal  or  a  means  for  the  reader’s 
freedom.  Characters  are  conceived  realistically  within  the  author’s  con¬ 
cept  of  the  world  of  appearances;  they  acquire  life  to  the  extent  that 
a  reader  can  react  to  them  as  he  would  to  a  living  person,  that  is,  to 
the  “other”:  “Raskolnikoff,  [. . .]  ne  serait  qu’une  ombre  sans  le  mé¬ 
lange  de  répulsion  et  d’amitié  que  j’éprouve  pour  lui  et  qui  le  fait  vivre. 
[. . .]  mon  indignation,  mon  estime  [. . .]  donnent  de  la  consistence  et 
de  l’objectivité  à  ses  conduites.”^^  Thus,  Sartre’s  existential  concept  of 
the  role  of  “others,”  independently  from  his  concept  of  personality,  has 
led  him  to  adopt  a  most  conventional  attitude  towards  characters  in 
fiction . .  .20 

If,  in  Sartre,  we  still  find  the  illustration  of  a  traditional  belief— that 
the  novelist  creates  life-like  characters— other  writers  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  Kléber  Haedens,  for  instance,  remarked 
quite  caustically:  “Le  ‘personnage  vivant’  est  une  création  extraordi¬ 
naire,  c’est  la  plus  belle  invention  des  professeurs.”  In  his  Paradoxe 
sur  le  roman  of  1941  he  has  pleaded,  like  the  younger  novelists  today, 
for  a  more  serious  approach  to  the  novel  than  had  been  provided  by 
too  many  best-selling  story-tellers  of  the  past.  And  on  the  subject  of 
characters,  he  concluded  his  essay  by  saying:  “Nous  ne  voulons  plus  de 
ces  personnages  dépourvus  de  toute  signification,  privés  de  toute  lu¬ 
mière,  et  dont  la  seule  raison  d’exister  est  leur  ressemblance  plus  ou 
moins  forte  avec  les  personnages  de  la  rue  [. . .]  Nous  avons  besoin 
d’aborder  aux  terres  inconnues,  nous  avons  besoin  de  recommencer  pour 
notre  compte  l’éternelle  descente  aux  enfers.”2i  In  1943,  Marcel  Arland 
spoke  of  a  certain  malaise,  of  a  distrust  that  he  detected  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  novelists:  “Cette  méfiance,  aussi  bien,  n’intéresse  pas  seulement 
les  “procédés”  du  roman:  elle  touche  à  ses  personnages,  à  son  action,  à 
son  esprit  même.”22  Arland,  however,  did  not  go  beyond  what  François 

19  Sartre,  Situations  II  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1948),  p.  100. 

20  There  are  even  noticeable  resemblances  between  some  of  Sartre’s  comments  and 
what  Alain  had  written  some  twenty  years  earlier;  see,  in  particular,  the  latter’s 
Système  des  beaux-arts,  in  Les  Arts  et  les  dieux,  “Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade’’  (Paris: 
Gallimard,  1958),  pp.  453  fî  and  462  ff. 

21  Haedens,  pp.  35  and  72-73. 

22  Marcel  Arland,  “Une  Grise  du  roman?,’’  Confluences,  Nos.  21-24  (Tuly-AuRust 
1943),  p.  213. 
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Mauriac  and  Duhamel  had  written  much  earlier.  It  remained  for  Na¬ 
thalie  Sarraute  to  proceed  in  the  direction  toward  which  others  had 
been  pointing.  As  in  the  case  of  Gide,  Mauriac  and  even  Duhamel,  it 
is  Dostoevski  who  serves  as  a  springboard  for  her  more  recent  observa¬ 
tions.  “Chacun  sait,”  she  wrote  of  Dostoevski’s  characters,  “qu’il  n’est 
qu’un  assemblage  fortuit,  plus  ou  moins  heureux,  d’éléments  provenant 
d’un  même  fond  commun,  que  tous  les  autres  recèlent  en  eux  ses  propres 
possibilités,  ses  propres  velléités.”^^  They  give  the  reader  an  impression 
of  unreality,  they  seem  to  be  transparent;  in  spite  of  the  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  their  creator  indulges  in,  they  are  not  really  individualized 
persons  like  those  we  see— or  think  we  see— around  us  in  life;  they  are 
even  less  “types”— avarice  or  gluttony  personified;  rather,  they  are  “de 
simples  supports,  des  porteurs  d’états  parfois  encore  inexplorés  que  nous 
retrouvons  en  nous-mêmes.”^^  Like  Marcel  Arland,  Nathalie  Sarraute 
senses  among  novelists,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dostoevski,  a  growing 
distrust  of  characters,  a  distrust  that  is  present  in  readers  as  well.  This 
is  part  of  what  she  has  called  “l’ère  du  soupçon”:  “Non  seulement  le 
romancier  ne  croit  plus  guère  à  ses  personnages,  mais  le  lecteur,  de  son 
côté,  n’arrive  plus  à  y  croire.”^®  I  surely  need  not  dwell  at  length  on 
the  argument  of  this  well-known  essay;  I  shall  merely  extract  from  it 
what  is,  for  my  present  purposes,  its  most  important  observation:  com¬ 
menting  on  the  novelist’s  practice  of  distributing  shares  of  his  own  be¬ 
ing  among  the  fictional  entities  of  his  novels,  she  notes  that  “si  elles 
sont  prélevées  sur  une  coupe  pratiquée  à  une  certaine  profondeur,  elles 
se  retrouvent,  identiques,  chez  tous.”^®  Not  only  does  she  affirm  that 
characters— and  people— are  made  of  identical  common  stock;  that  what 
we  call  individuality  or  personality  is  a  purely  superficial,  artificial  ad¬ 
junct  to  our  true  selves;  but  also— and  this  is  the  crucial  step— she  asserts 
that  this  anonymous  locus  of  elemental  actions  and  reactions  (what  psy¬ 
chologists  might  call  the  center  of  conscious  and  unconscious  regnant 
processes)  is  the  very  stuff  that  novels  are,  or  should  be,  made  of.  The 
reader  would  thus  be  “plongé  et  maintenu  jusqu'au  bout  dans  une  ma¬ 
tière  anonyme  comme  le  sang,  dans  un  magma  sans  nom,  sans  con- 
tour.”27  At  this  point,  a  decisive  conscious  step  has  been  taken  (in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  unconscious  drifting  in  the  same  direction  that  might  be 
observed  in  other  writers),  and  Nathalie  Sarraute  can  claim  at  least  one 

23  Nathalie  Sarraute,  UEre  du  soupçon  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  p.  36. 

24  Sarraute,  p.  40. 

25  Sarraute,  p.  56. 

26  Sarraute,  p.  69. 

27  Sarraute,  p.  74.  '  ' 
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noteworthy  disciple.  He  is  Claude  Mauriac,  son  of  the  tradition-bound 
Catholic  writer;  and  the  initial  quotation  of  the  present  article  ex¬ 
presses  what,  to  him,  are  the  facts  of  human  personality  in  terms  that 
are  far  more  brutal  and  succinct  than  those  of  Nathalie  Sarraute. 

If  Claude  Mauriac  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  his  theory  of  personality 
to  his  fictional  creations,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  aesthetic  tenets  that  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Gide  and  of  his  father  and  may  have 
been  developed  in  direct  reaction  against  the  latter.  Speaking  of  his 
most  recent  novel,  on  the  last  page  of  that  very  novel,  he  claimed  that 
he  had  purified  it  “à  la  fin  de  ses  dernières  traces  de  fiction  en  le  fai¬ 
sant  accéder  à  une  vérité  où  l’exactitude  littérale  fut  préférée  à  la 
littérature.”^®  In  a  related  fashion,  Nathalie  Sarraute  had  asked,  again 
in  L’Ere  du  soupçon:  “Quelle  histoire  inventée  pourrait  rivaliser  avec 
celle  de  la  séquestrée  de  Poitiers  ou  avec  les  récits  des  camps  de  con¬ 
centration  ou  de  la  bataille  de  Stalingrad?”-®  Behind  such  remarks 
looms  the  threat  of  a  destruction  of  literature  by  reality;  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  significant  that  it  was  Claude  Mauriac  who  coined  the  word 
“alittérature”— an  extremely  misleading  term  when  applied  to  some  of 
the  writers  he  has  studied. 

It  should  be  clear  at  this  point  that  while  concepts  of  personality  and 
characters  are  logically  related  to  problems  of  characterization,  or  of 
the  role  of  characters  in  the  novel,  there  is  no  aesthetic  necessity  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  to  pick  a  familiar  example,  Faulk¬ 
ner  has  been  called  “a  master  of  mood  rather  than  of  people”;  one  has 
referred  to  “the  submerged  and  shadowy  qualities  of  many  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.”®®  But  Faulkner  does  not  actually  seem  preoccupied  with  a  concept 
of  people  (or  characters).  And  that,  in  a  way,  is  the  first  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  brief  survey:  most  writers  are  like  Faulkner,  or  like 
Butor,  or  Robbe-Grillet— they  have  not,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  been 
concerned  with  concept  of  characters  in  connection  with  their  fictional 
work.  Malraux,  for  instance,  has  stated:  “Je  ne  crois  pas  vrai  que  le 
romancier  doive  créer  des  personnages;  il  doit  créer  un  monde  cohérent 
et  particulier,  comme  tout  autre  artiste. One  may,  from  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  infer  that  characters  are  not  the  prime  movers  of  Malraux’s  crea¬ 
tive  process— but  this  tells  us  next  to  nothing  about  his  concept  of  char- 

28  Claude  Mauriac,  La  Marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1961), 
p.  313. 

29  Sarraute,  p.  66. 

30  Norman  Cousins,  “What’s  Wrong  with  the  American  Novel?,”  Saturday  Review, 
October  1,  1960,  p.  26. 

31  Gaëtan  Picon,  par  lui-même  (Paris:  Seuil,  1953),  p.  38. 
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acter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  opposite  statement,  made,  for  instance, 
by  Robert  Sabatier  who  said  that  when  writing  a  novel  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  “faire  naître  des  personnages  [. . .]  vivre  avec  eux  [. . .] 
vivre  totalement  dans  un  autre  monde  au  point  d’en  oublier  qui 

j’étais.’’®2 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  those  French  novelists  who  have  expressed 
doubts  about  the  basic  individuality  of  people  seem  to  have  been  led 
to  those  doubts  not  so  much  by  the  theories  of  contemporary  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  by  their  reading  of  Dostoevski.  Camus’s  assertion,  that  he  first  ad¬ 
mired  Dostoevski  because  of  what  the  latter  revealed  to  him  about  hu¬ 
man  nature,  could  be  taken  as  a  typical  testimonial  to  the  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  the  Russian  writer  has  had,  even  though  Camus  himself  did  little 
theorizing  on  the  concept  of  fictional  characters.®® 

However,  not  all  those  who  have  had  doubts  concerning  the  indivi¬ 
duality  of  human  beings  have  chosen  to  translate  such  doubts  into  a 
theory  of  non-individuality  in  characters.  We  have  seen  three  instances 
of  such  a  refusal,  based  on  a  combination  of  aesthetic,  nationalistic, 
and  religious  grounds;  in  each  case,  the  grounds  must  be  called  conser¬ 
vative.  To  what  extent  this  can  be  generalized  should  also  be  a  matter 
for  further  investigation.  In  this  connection,  two  remarks  made  in  1960 
by  Harold  Rosenberg  come  to  mind.  “It  is  clear,’’  he  wrote,  “that  writers 
have  not,  traditionally,  regarded  themselves  as  crusaders  against  mystifi¬ 
cation.  Their  way  has  been  rather  to  appropriate  illusions  inherited  in 
patterns  of  story-telling  and  in  the  usages  of  words  and  to  contribute 
to  deepening  them.”  He  sees  an  inherent  conservatism  in  art;  “Art  is 
above  all  suspect  because,  besides  its  inherited  reactionary  tendencies,  it 
constantly  arms  itself  anew  against  the  world  of  fact;  ...  ”®^  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Rosenberg  has  read  Dostoevski  and  comments 
favorably  on  the  latter’s  attitude  towards  reality.  Actually,  he  is  not  say¬ 
ing  anything  that  writers  such  as  Sartre  and  Blanchot  have  not  said 
before.  I  refer  to  Sartre’s  statements  about  the  unreality  of  literature, 
and  to  what  Blanchot  has  written  concerning  characters;  “L’idée  de  per- 

32  André  Bourin,  ‘‘Les  Enfants  du  demi-siècle— Robert  Sabatier,”  Nouvelles  Litté¬ 
raires,  Sept.  15,  1960. 

33  Camus,  however,  is  in  general  agreement  with  Gide,  Duhamel,  and  others,  when 
he  writes,  referring  to  what  we  perceive  of  men’s  lives:  ‘‘Apercevant  ces  vies  du 
dehors,  on  leur  prête  une  cohérence  et  une  unité  qu’elles  ne  peuvent  avoir,  en  vérité, 
mais  qui  paraissent  évidentes  à  l’observateur.  Il  ne  voit  que  la  ligne  de  faîte  de  ces 
vies,  sans  prendre  conscience  du  détail  qui  les  ronge.  Nous  faisons  alors  de  l’art  sur 
ces  existences”  {L’Homme  révolté  [Paris:  Gallimard,  1951],  p.  322). 

34  Harold  Rosenberg,  “Literary  Form  and  Social  Hallucination,”  Partisan  Review, 
XXVII,  4  (Fall  1960),  pp.  639  and  641. 
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sonnage,  comme  la  forme  traditionnelle  du  roman,  n'est  qu’un  des  com¬ 
promis  par  lesquels  l’écrivain,  entraîné  hors  de  soi  par  la  littérature  en 
quête  de  son  essence,  essaie  de  sauver  ses  rapports  avec  le  monde  et  avec 
lui-même.”^®  This,  in  turn,  and  although  the  tone  is  strikingly  different, 
is  quite  similar  to  the  advice  given  by  François  Mauriac:  “Acceptons 
humblement  que  les  personnages  romanesques  forment  une  humanité 
de  chair  et  d’os,  mais  qui  en  est  une  image  transposée  et  stylisée.  Ac¬ 
ceptons  de  n’y  atteindre  le  vrai  que  par  réfraction.  Il  faut  se  résigner 
aux  conventions  et  aux  mensonges  de  notre  art.’’®® 

It  should  be  apparent  from  observations  that  have  been  limited  to 
the  problem  as  it  affects  the  art  of  the  novel  in  France,  that  what  is 
involved  here  is  not  only  a  concept  of  personality  and  fictional  charac¬ 
ters,  not  only  a  concept  of  external  reality,  but  something  that  threat¬ 
ens  the  very  nature  of  literature  and  art:  the  contemporary  writer’s  di¬ 
lemma  is  indeed  anguishing. 

Columbia  University 

38  Maurice  Blanchot,  L’Espace  littéraire  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1955),  p.  17. 

36  F.  Mauriac,  Le  Romancier  et  ses  personnages  (Paris:  Corrêa,  1933),  pp.  154-5. 


Comment  c’est:  de  quoi  rire 


by  Ruby  Cohn 


de  quoi  rire  presque  en  effet  si  l’on  y  pense  se  sentir 
dévisser  et  raccrocher  en  pipant  brefs  mouvements  du 
bas  du  visage  aucun  son  si  l’on  pouvait  y  penser  à 
ce  qu’on  allait  perdre  à  cette  boue  splendide  ça  cesse 
de  haleter  et  je  l’entends  tout  bas  de  quoi  rire 

T) 

M  ERHAPS  THE  INITIAL  IRONY  concerning  Comment  c’est  is 
that  it  is  called  a  novel.  On  the  dust-jacket  of  Beckett’s  first  extended 
non-dramatic  writing  in  a  decade,  the  designation  roman  appears  be¬ 
tween  the  title  and  the  blue-star-and-m  of  Les  Editions  de  Minuit.  Yet 
this  work,  stripping  away  plot  and  character,  is  as  close  to  poetry  as  to 
fiction;  even  typographically  the  text  appears  in  irregular  verses.  Plot 
and  character  virtually  coincide  in  a  narrator  who  crawls  naked  through 
the  mud,  sack  tied  around  his  neck,  until  he  meets  another  character 
who  crawls  naked  through  the  mud,  sack  tied  around  his  neck,  until 
he  in  turn  meets  still  another  character  who  crawls  naked  through  the 
mud,  from  the  beginning  “comment  c’était”  to  the  ending  “comment 
c’est.” 

Comment  c’est  is  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  parts:  1.  Be¬ 
fore  Pirn  or  the  Voyage,  2.  With  Pirn  or  the  Couple,  3.  After  Pirn  or 
the  Abandonment,  and  that  tripartite  structure  is  incessantly  recapitu¬ 
lated.  Such  hysterical  insistence  on  division  renders  it  ludicrous,  wheth¬ 
er  the  units  be  of  time,  place,  language,  or  humanity.  And  indeed,  there 
is  frequent  violation  of  the  designated  divisions.  During  the  course  of 
the  book,  nothing  and  no  one  emerges  from  the  mud;  the  hero-narrator 
is  little  more  than  a  compulsive  movement  in  the  mud,  arbitrarily  and 
absurdly  imposing  his  trinity:  “d’une  seule  éternité  en  faire  trois  pour 
plus  de  clarté.” 

Since,  like  all  Beckett’s  French  fiction.  Comment  c’est  takes  the  form 
of  a  monologue,  the  style  is  consistent  in  all  three  parts;  colloquial,  un¬ 
punctuated  phrases  are  grouped  in  uneven  verses;  a  lyric  anxiety  is 
constantly  undercut  by  the  conversational  rhythms;  refrains  result  from 
the  repetition  of  certain  word  groups,  permuted  and  combined  and  re¬ 
combined.  No  other  novel  has  been  built  with  fewer  words,  but  the 
verbal  economy  cloaks  rich  comic  detail. 

The  most  frequent  chorus  in  the  book— either  as  an  integral  and  pithy 
verse  line,  or  as  part  of  the  more  usual  longer  verses— is  quelque  chose 
là  qui  ne  va  pas.”  Reflecting  doubt  on  the  matter  that  precedes,  or  that 
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follows,  or  both,  the  phrase  casts  its  wavering  shadow  over  the  entire 
monologue. 


Within  the  verses,  the  narrator  is  redundantly  careful  to  absolve  him¬ 
self  of  responsibility  for  the  words  he  mouths.  On  almost  every  page, 
he  reiterates,  “je  cite”  or  “je  le  dis  comme  je  l’entends.”  Impatient  with 
words,  questions,  and  thoughts,  he  lumps  them  all  together  as  “cette 
famille.”  Unlike  earlier  Beckett  narrators  (such  as  the  Unnamable  and 
the  “I”s  of  the  Texts),  the  monologuist  of  Comment  c’est  scarcely  seeks 
to  know  the  original  source  of  his  words;  “pas  question”  and  “ça  s’en¬ 
chaîne,”  he  shrugs.  Emphatically,  he  seeks  to  affirm,  “on  parle  de _ ” 

From  on,  from  somewhere,  once  without  but  now  within  him,  even  if 
not  his,  the  compulsive  “murmure  à  la  boue”  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  breathing.  Always  there  will  be  “la  boue  le  noir”  and  “un  temps 
énorme.”  Into  that  “temps  énorme”  world  without  end,  the  narrator 
attempts  to  interject  his  tripartite  division:  “comment  c’était  comment 
c’est  comment  ce  sera.”  But  the  rigid  rubrics  are  constantly  and  comi¬ 
cally  flouted,  since  time  is  as  continuous  and  pervasive  as  the  mud. 

To  another  time  or  world  or  life  belongs  all  knowledge,  evoked  only 
in  self-mockery  by  the  narrator.  At  irregular  intervals  he  recalls  “I’ana- 
tomie,”  “la  géographie,”  “l’histoire,”  “les  lettres,”  “les  humanités,”  or 


even  1  ame  that  he  used  to  have.  By  now,  however,  there  is  only  the 
présente  rédaction”  of  his  life,  accomplished  presumably  by  the  in¬ 
terminable  “brefs  mouvements  du  bas  du  visage,”  frequently  and  cryp¬ 
tically  summarized  as  “quaqua.” 

Other  than  this  soundless  monologue,  existence  consists  of  crawling 
through  the  slime  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  East.  Earlier  Beckett 
heroes  were  unable,  alternatively,  to  sit  or  stand  (Cooper  and  Neary  of 
Murphy,  Hamm  and  Clov  of  Fin  de  Partie).  Molloy,  Malone,  and  Ma- 
hood  were  all  reduced  to  reptation;  Estragon  of  En  Attendant  Godot 


complains,  “All  my  lousy  life  I’ve  crawled  about  in  the  mudi”  (English 
version  only).  And  it  is  with  crawling  on  his  belly  through  the  mud 
that  Comment  c’est  begins,  and  continues,  and  ends.  The  movement 


through  the  mud  is  repetitive,  peristaltic,  caricaturing  man  into  a  worm. 

Unlike  other  heroes  of  Beckett’s  French  fiction,  the  “I”  of  Comment 
c  est  is  relatively  intact  physically,  for  he  lacks  only  a  right  thumb  and 
a  voice.  However,  he  also  lacks  the  picturesque  costumes  of  early  Beckett 
creations,  and  wriggles  through  his  mud  as  naked  as  the  proverbial 
worm.  Yet  he  is  not  without  pride  of  possession-notably  in  a  sack, 
cord,  can-opener,  and  cans.  As  in  other  Beckett  works,  the  very  sparse¬ 
ness  of  specific  objects  is  comic,  virtually  demanding  symbolic  inter¬ 
pretation. 
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The  four  objects  fall  at  once  into  two  pairs:  can  and  can-opener,  sack 
and  cord.  The  first  two  are  modern  and  smack  of  industrialization;  the 
second  two  are  as  old  as  civilization— “vieux  sac  vieille  corde  vous  je 
vous  garde.”  The  can  and  can-opener  are  rigid,  the  sack  and  cord  pliable. 
Can  and  can-opener  are  essentially  uni-functional,  sack  and  cord  are 
multipurpose.  But  it  is  mainly  in  their  linguistic  connotations  that  the 
two  pairs  of  objects  differ;  the  first  two,  can  and  can-opener,  are  only 
meagrely  suggestive,  but  the  second  two,  sack  and  cord,  figure  in  many 
French  expressions  that  would  seem  to  have  ironic  relevance  to  the 
human  situation  in  Comment  c’est. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  “homme  de  sac  et  de 
corde.”  He  may  be  a  scoundrel,  but  his  sentence— to  be  stuffed  into  a 
sack  that  is  tied  up  with  a  cord— is  crueller  than  his  crime.  So,  Beckett’s 
heroes  may  be  scoundrels,  but  they  are  condemned  to  a  punishment  that 
is  antecedent  and  irrelevant  to  their  crimes. 

Of  the  two  objects,  sack  and  cord,  it  is  the  former  which  is  of  prime 
importance  since,  initially  at  least,  it  contains  the  other  objects  in  the 
book— perhaps,  on  occasion,  the  narrator  himself.  The  sack  is  explicitly 
and  insistently  described  as  a  fifty-kilo  coal-sack  of  wet  jute.  Trivially 
domestic  though  this  may  seem,  the  coal-sack  is  also  the  starless  center 
of  the  Milky  Way,  a  black  hole  in  the  heavens.  In  his  first  novel 
Murphy,  Beckett  specifically  links  Murphy’s  mind  with  the  center  of 
our  galaxy:  “The  sad  truth  was  that  the  skylight  commanded  only  that 
most  dismal  patch  of  night  sky,  the  galactic  coal-sack,  which  would  nat¬ 
urally  look  like  a  dirty  night  to  any  observer  in  Murphy’s  condition, 
cold,  tired,  angry,  impatient  and  out  of  conceit  with  a  system  that 
seemed  the  superfluous  cartoon  of  his  own.”  Similarly,  since  the  coal- 
sack  is  mandatory  in  order  for  the  hero  of  Comment  c’est  to  move,  “sac 
à  charbon”  may  be  Beckett’s  comic  shorthand  for  relating  his  crawling 
creature  to  the  center  of  the  galaxy. 

The  coal-sack  or  “sac  à  charbon”  also  suggests  “sac  et  cendres”  or 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  traditional  garb  of  the  penitent  sinner.  In  Part 
3  of  Comment  c’est,  which  is  much  concerned  with  justice,  this  conno¬ 
tation  becomes  particularly  ironic. 

In  various  French  phrases,  the  sack  can  stand  for  either  belly  or  brain. 
Although  the  grovelling  hero  tends  to  insist  upon  the  former  and  to 
ignore  the  latter,  Beckett  paints  their  chaotic  combination.  Since  “sac,” 
as  in  “avoir  le  sac”  or  “être  au  sac”  implies  riches,  the  meagre  contents 
of  the  sack  of  Comment  c’est  are  ludicrous.  Nothing  during  the  course 
of  the  book  is  acquired  to  fill  the  sack  (“remplir  le  sac”  is  to  eat  copi¬ 
ously),  and  the  narrator’s  appetite  decreases  to  zero.  As  early  as  Part 
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1,  the  narrator’s  sack  is  literally  emptied  of  cord,  can-opener,  and  cans. 
Metaphorically,  “vider  son  sac’’  is  to  have  one’s  say,  and  the  phrase  is 
entirely  fitting  for  the  way  the  Beckett  hero  spews  forth  his  monologue. 

Within  the  book  itself,  Beckett  implies  that  the  meaning  of  the  sack 
is  to  be  extended,  for  we  read:  “mon  sac  seul  variable,’’  “le  sac  premier 
vrai  signe  de  vie,’’  “le  sac  seul  bien,’’  “le  sac  ma  vie,’’  “la  mort  du  sac,’’ 
“ce  sac  sans  quoi  pas  de  voyage.’’  Sacks  figure  too  in  a  comedy  of  cross¬ 
purposes:  “nous  laissons  nos  sacs  à  ceux  qui  n’en  ont  pas  besoin  nous 
prenons  leurs  sacs  à  ceux  qui  vont  en  avoir  besoin  nous  partons  sans 
sac  nous  en  trouvons  un  nous  pouvons  voyager.’’ 

When,  early  in  the  book,  the  narrator  slips  the  sack  over  his  head, 
we  may  think  of  “voir  le  fond  du  sac’’— an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  things.  Since  the  sack  is  wet,  we  need  scarcely  be  astonished  by  the 
narrator’s  perpetual  excuses;  “se  couvrir  d’un  sac  mouillé’’  is  to  be  full 
of  excuses.  When  the  hand  of  the  hero  is  described  entering  the  sack, 
we  recall  that  “prendre  quelqu’un  la  main  dans  le  sac’’  implies  guilt. 
Even  more  pointedly  appropriate  for  the  Beckett  hero  is  “avoir  la  tête 
dans  un  sac’’— to  be  ignorant,  for  this  narrator  belongs  to  the  Beckett 
family  in  loudly  protesting  his  absolute  ignorance. 

Less  central  than  the  sack— but  then  “II  ne  faut  point  parler  de  corde 
dans  la  maison  d’un  pendu’’— the  cord  suggests  two  different  lines  of 
connotation,  the  one  centered  on  poverty  and  the  other  on  hanging. 
In  the  first  group  are  such  expressions  as  “usé  jusqu’à  la  corde”  (thor¬ 
oughly  hackneyed),  “être  au  bout  de  sa  corde”  (to  be  at  the  end  of  one’s 
tether),  “montrer  sa  corde”  (to  be  played  out).  In  the  second  group  are 
such  locutions  as  “friser  la  corde”  (to  escape  danger),  and,  literally  de¬ 
scribing  the  situation  of  the  narrator,  “la  corde  au  cou”  (condemned). 

The  cord  keeps  the  sack  fastened  round  the  narrator’s  neck  until  he 
meets  Pirn,  whom  he  has  named  Pirn.  Since  Pirn  is  such  a  fine  name,  the 
narrator  suggests  that  he  too  may  appropriate  it,  but  then  decides  that 
he  prefers  Bom,  or  perhaps  Bim  or  Bem-“m  à  la  fin  et  une  syllabe  le 
reste  égal.” 

Sam  himself  is  not  present  in  Comment  c’est  (as  he  was  in  Beckett’s 
Watt),  and  yet  he  comes  to  mind  through  the  repetition  of  “m  à  la 
fin  et  une  syllabe  le  reste  égal,”  which  describes  all  the  proper  names 
in  Comment  c  est.  Phonetically,  homme  and  femme  would  also  meet 
these  specifications,  contributing  to  Beckett’s  tendency  of  generalizing 
man  to  Man.  Moreover,  Beckett’s  comic  penchant  for  humanizing 
things-Molloy’s  fondness  for  pebbles,  Malone’s  for  his  pencil.  Worm 
for  his  vase-culminates  in  Comment  c’est,  where  the  voyager  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  sack.  With  mordant  irony,  Beckett  implies  that  the 
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voyager  may  be  his  sack,  for  “une  syllabe  m  à  la  fin"  is  permuted  to 
“une  syllable  c  à  la  fin.” 

In  contrast  to  the  various  linguistic  connotations  of  sack  and  cord, 
can  and  can-opener  seem  confined  to  their  phenomenological  aspects. 
The  cans  are  plural,  the  can-opener  singular.  The  cans  fulfill  their  func¬ 
tion  of  containing  sustenance,  but  the  can-opener  does  not  open  a  single 
can.  The  cans,  doing  what  they  were  designed  to  do,  are  soon  thrown 
away  in  the  mud;  the  can-opener,  not  used  for  what  it  was  intended, 
becomes  the  prime  instrument  in  training  Pirn  to  speak.  Nameless  and 
voiceless  himself,  the  narrator  is  determined  to  teach  Pirn  to  speak. 

At  first  the  expectation  is  set  up  that  Pirn  is  different  from  “I.”  The 
constantly  repeated  “Before  Pirn,  With  Pirn,  After  Pirn”  indicates  a 
joining  with  and  separation  from  another  being.  The  prevision  of  a 
contact  between  the  two  is  hilarious  in  its  abrupt  physicality:  “crochue 
pour  la  prise  la  main  plonge  au  lieu  de  la  fange  familière  une  fesse  sur 
le  ventre  lui  aussi  avant  ça  quoi  encore  ça  suffit  je  pars.”  A  few  pages 
later,  the  narrator  foreshadows  a  second  meeting  with  another:  “sur  toi 
soudain  une  main  comme  sur  Pim  la  tienne  deux  cris  le  sien  muet.” 
Virtually  from  the  beginning,  roles  are  seen  to  be  interchangeable;  the 
toucher  of  a  buttock  becomes  in  turn  he  whose  buttock  is  touched. 

Even  in  Part  1,  before  the  section  that  deals  overtly  with  the  “couple,” 
we  learn  that  the  narrator  will  plunge  his  can-opener  into  Pirn’s  but¬ 
tock,  that  Pirn  has  a  chronometer  and  a  voice.  But  it  is  in  Part  2  that 
the  relation  between  Pirn  and  the  narrator  is  detailed  in  all  its  comic 
cruelty.  Making  their  way  through  the  mud,  the  narrator’s  hand,  head, 
and  foot  explore  those  of  Pirn,  who  is  even  smaller  than  the  narrator 
who  weighs  only  twenty  to  thirty  kilos.  Pirn  faces  in  the  same  direction, 
lies  also  on  his  belly,  and  either  wears  a  wrist-watch  or  carries  a  watch- 
and-chain  which  has  announced  its  presence  by  its  ticking.  This  crea¬ 
ture  must  have  been  named  by  the  narrator,  and  the  narrator  will  learn 
his  own  name  when  it  is  written  in  Roman  capital  letters  by  a  finger¬ 
nail  across  his  buttocks,  precisely  as  he  teaches  Pirn’s  name  to  him. 

But  before  learning  to  read  in  this  fashion.  Pirn  undergoes  an  arduous 
apprenticeship  at  the  hands  of  the  narrator.  Since  Pirn  has  a  voice,  he 
is  taught  to  speak  by  plunging  the  can-opener  into  his  buttocks.  Pirn 
becomes  a  can  to  disgorge  its  contents;  “c’est  mécanique.” 

A  blow  on  the  head  is  the  command  that  Pirn  be  silent,  and  we  may 
recall  the  blows  on  the  head  which  Molloy  delivered  to  his  mother  and 
to  the  charcoal-burner,  which  Moran  dealt  to  the  dim  man,  with  which 
Malone’s  visitor  frightened  Malone,  and  with  which  Malone’s  fiction 
Lemuel  hammered  at  himself. 
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Pim  learns  other  lessons  besides  that  of  silence;  he  learns  to  sing 
when  fingernails  scratch  his  arm-pit,  to  recite  words  when  the  can-opener 
is  plunged  into  his  buttocks,  to  speak  louder  when  the  handle  of  the 
can-opener  strikes  the  small  of  his  back,  and  each  lesson  is  numbered 
ad  infinitum  and  ad  absurdum. 

As  earlier  fictions  of  Beckett’s  narrators  teach  them  about  love  and 
reason,  so  the  narrator  now  learns  by  teaching  Pirn.  Briefly  recalling 
wife,  father,  and  mother  from  a  world  of  light,  the  narrator  then  denies 
that  there  has  ever  been  anyone  but  himself:  “moi  on  parle  de  moi  pas 
Pim  Pim  est  fini.”  An  intermittently  evoked  Kram  and  Krim,  witness 
and  scribe,  reverse  their  roles,  even  as  the  narrator  prepares  to  become 
the  Pirn  of  Bom  or  Bern.  At  the  end  of  Part  2,  the  narrator  plies  Pim 
with  his  own  questions,  supplying  the  “oui”s  and  “non”s  from  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  his  own  experience. 

Part  3,  the  Abandonment,  opens  a  new  orgy  of  solitude:  “cette  soli¬ 
tude  où  la  voix  la  raconte  seul  moyen  de  la  vivre.”  Yet  the  narrator 
foresees  that  his  solitude  will  be  interrupted,  that  he  will  undergo  the 
training  of  Pim  of  Part  2.  After  an  indefinite  period,  he  may  become 
the  trainer  again,  as  his  trainer  may  become  trainee.  Every  creature  be¬ 
comes,  in  turn,  trainer  and  trainee,  lover  and  loved  one,  a  dumb  and 
stationary  executioner  and  a  speaking,  voyaging  victim.  The  generali¬ 
zation  of  the  human  predicament  is  accomplished  by  an  old  Beckett 
comic  device— merciless  permutation,  combination,  and  statistics,  that 
belie  the  promise  at  the  beginning  of  Part  2:  “plus  le  moindre  chiffre 
désormais.” 

At  the  end,  however,  Kram  and  Krim  dissolve  into  a  single  ear;  Pim 
and  Bom  dissolve  into  a  single  “I.”  With  verbal  and  numerical  aban¬ 
don,  the  narrator  insists  that  man  is  abandoned: 

et  qu’ainsi  reliés  directement  les  uns  aux  autres  chacun  d’entre  nous  est 
en  même  temps  Bom  et  Pim  bourreau  victime  pion  cancre  demandeur 
défendeur  muet  et  théâtre  d’une  parole  retrouvée  dans  le  noir  la  boue 
là  rien  à  corriger 

Apparent  opposites  are  only  temporary  aspects  of  a  basic  human  sub¬ 
stance,  perpetually  in  the  dark  and  the  mud.  “Pim  Bim  nom  propre” 
are  voiceless  and  voiced  aspects  of  the  same  absurd,  explosive  name. 

Bim  and  Bom  have  been  haunting  Beckett’s  work  through  the  years 
from  More  Pricks  Than  Kicks  (1935).  In  “Yellow,”  the  story  in  which 
the  hero  dies,  Bim  and  Bom,  the  Soviet  anti-Soviet  clowns,  are  grouped 
with  Crock,  the  clown  whose  comedy  depended  on  human  failure;  with 
Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher  of  antiquity.  In  choosing  to  laugh 
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at  death,  Beckett’s  first  hero  sides  with  his  company  of  actual  comedians.' 
In  Murphy  (1938)  Bim  and  Bom  (the  nicknames,  respectively,  of  Tom 
and  Tim  Clinch)  are  the  sadistic  attendants  of  the  Magdalen  Mental 
Mercyseat.  In  the  first  published  version  of  En  Attendant  Godot  (1952) 
the  cruel  and  comic  aspects  of  Bim  and  Bom  are  briefly  but  explicitly 
synthesized: 

Estragon.  On  se  croirait  au  spectacle. 

Vladimir.  Au  music-hall. 

Estragon.  Avec  Bim. 

Vladimir.  Et  Bom. 

Estragon.  Les  comiques  staliniens. 

In  this  passage  (deleted  from  the  production  version)  the  two  friends 
react  to  the  antics  of  Pozzo  and  Lucky,  Beckett’s  most  sharply  delineated 
victim-executioner  couple.  By  parallelling  them  with  Bim  and  Bom, 
Beckett  levels  Pozzo  and  Lucky,  and  virtually  identifies  them  with  one 
another  as  “stalinist  comedians.” 

Both  victims  and  perpetrators  of  cruelty,  Bim  and  Bom  as  Pirn  and 
Bom  indicate  the  limits  of  “comment  c’est”— victim  and  executioner, 
turn  and  turn  about.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  in  the  end. 
The  hero’s  straight-line  journey  to  the  East  is  filled  with  circularity- 
constantly  repeated  phrases,  gestures,  and  events.  Life  is  the  old,  tra¬ 
ditional  journey;  briefly,  a  couple  may  be  formed,  and  then  the  voyage 
continues  in  solitude,  until  there  is  another  brief  coupling,  with  the 
partners  reversing  their  roles.  In  spite  of  that  reversal,  in  spite  of  an 
apparent  straight-line  momentum,  man  keeps  going  round  in  circles, 
repeating  the  old  ruthless,  ridiculous  rhythms  of  movement  and  lan¬ 
guage. 

Comment  c’est?  Vladimir  sang  it  “en  attendant  Godot.” 

Un  chien  vint  dans  l’office 
Et  prit  une  andouillette. 

Alors  à  coups  de  louche 
Le  chef  le  mit  en  miettes. 

Les  autres  chiens  ce  voyant 
Vite  vite  l’ensevelirent 
Au  pied  d’une  croix  en  bois  blanc 
Où  le  passant  pouvait  lire: 

Un  chien  vient  dans  l’office 

ad  infinitum  and  ad  absurdum. 
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La  Technique  romanesque 
chez  Alain  Robbe-Grillet 


par  Yvonne  Guers 

F 

JL/ N  POSSESSION  D’UNE  TECHNIQUE  ferme  et  originale  dès 
1953,  avec  son  premier  roman  les  Gommes,  Robbe-Grillet  s’avance 
chaque  fois  plus  hardiment  et  plus  profondément  dans  une  technique 
romanesque  qu’il  a  dénommée  “nouveau  réalisme.”  Ses  romans  n’ont 
pas  la  prétention  de  suggérer  un  sens  quelconque  à  un  monde  dépourvu 
de  signification.  Seules  les  choses,  parce  qu’elles  “sont  là,”  ont  une  réa¬ 
lité.  Aussi  Robbe-Grillet  s'attache-t-il  avec  une  minutie  souvent  fasti¬ 
dieuse,  à  décrire  la  configuration  des  objets  dans  l’espace.  Son  “réalisme” 
indique  seulement  un  refus  de  donner  au  monde  toute  coloration  sub¬ 
jective  à  priori.  Ce  monde  romanesque  se  présentera  donc  comme  une 
succession  de  descriptions,  une  collection  d’images,  telles  que  la  cons¬ 
cience  du  narrateur  invisible  de  la  Jalousie  par  exemple  les  enregistre. 

Ces  images  cependant— et  le  lecteur  s’en  aperçoit  bientôt  avec  un  éton¬ 
nement  qui  le  déconcerte— sont  de  nature  différente.  Ce  ne  sont  pas 
seulement  les  images  des  choses  que  le  narrateur  voit  mais  ausi  celles 
des  choses  qu’il  se  rappelle,  qu’il  imagine,  dont  il  rêve,  qu’il  désirerait 
voir  exister . . .  Comme  dans  le  courant  de  la  conscience,  la  narration 
passe  sans  transition  d’une  série  d’images  à  une  autre.  Ce  passage  brusque 
d’un  temps  à  un  autre  fait  découvrir  au  lecteur  un  monde  troublant 
où  tout  n’est  qu’apparences  confuses  ou  décevantes  dans  un  monde 
d’images  subjectives,  celui  du  narrateur.  Résolu  à  éviter  toute  colora¬ 
tion  émotive  comme  faussant  la  réalité,  l’auteur  aboutit— malgré  un  récit 
en  apparence  froid  et  détaché— à  une  autre  espèce  de  subjectivité. 

L’exactitude  descriptive  de  l’auteur  ne  serait-elle  que  fausse  clarté? 
Or  ces  choses  compactes,  solides,  précisément  décrites,  en  établissant  un 
contraste  frappant  avec  une  signification  fuyante,  créent  justement  l'at¬ 
mosphère  kafkaesque  et  ambiguë  qu’une  telle  technique  voulait  trans¬ 
mettre.  Dans  les  Gommes,  le  héros-détective  voit  dans  une  vitrine  un 
mannequin  représentant  un  peintre  devant  son  tableau.  Un  paysage 
grec  est  peint  sur  la  toile  alors  que  le  peintre  a  sous  les  yeux  un  carre¬ 
four  dans  une  ville  du  vingtième  siècle.  Le  contraste  ainsi  établi  entre 
la  réalité  ambiante  et  une  réalité  imaginaire  a  pour  effet  “une  réalité 
d’autant  plus  frappante  qu’elle  est  la  négation  du  dessin  censé  la  re- 
produire.”! 

1  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Les  Gommes  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1953),  p.  121. 
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Nous  apercevons  ici  un  thème  central  que  Robbe-Grillet  va  dévelop¬ 
per  méthodiquement  jusqu’à  sa  limite  extrême  dans  sa  dernière  œuvre: 
Dans  le  Labyrinthe.  Un  tel  miroitement  d’images  dissemblables  par  leur 
nature,  mais  présentées  comme  également  valables  et  réelles,  semble  si¬ 
gnifier  que  Robbe-Grillet  ne  voit  aucune  différence  essentielle  dans  notre 
attitude  envers  le  réel  et  l’imaginaire,  la  réalité  et  la  fiction,  le  temps 
psychologique  et  le  temps  chronologique. 

Dans  les  Gommes,  chaque  personnage  crée  son  propre  univers  qui 
nous  est  communiqué  par  la  voix  indifférente  d’un  narrateur  anonyme 
et  protéen  adoptant  la  vision  de  chacun.  Univers  dissemblables,  relatifs 
et  subjectifs  où  le  vrai  et  le  faux,  ou  le  coupable  et  1  innocent  ne  se 
distinguent  plus.  Nous  retrouvons  ce  même  thème  dans  le  Voyeur. 
Mathias  tue  sadiquement  une  petite  fille  et  son  crime  sexuel  a  pour 
seul  témoin  un  jeune  homme,  le  voyeur  du  titre.  S  il  arrive  à  jongler 
suffisamment  bien  avec  son  horaire  et  à  se  fabriquer  un  alibi  parfait, 
Mathias  sera  cru  innocent.  Robbe-Grillet  cherchera  à  réduire  encore 
plus  cette  frontière  fuyante  entre  l’apparence  et  la  réalité.  Dans  les 
Gommes  la  réalité  se  transformait  en  un  miroir  à  facettes  multiples  d’où 
toute  réalité  ou  vérité  objectives  disparaissaient.  Dans  le  Voyeur,  la 
réalité  se  réduisait  à  l’apparence  de  la  réalité  en  ce  qui  concernait 
autrui.  Cependant  une  réalité-bien  que  subjective-se  dessinait  en  creux 
sous  les  apparences  que  le  personnage  principal  voulait  imposer  aux 
autres  et  c’est  elle  qui  constituait  la  matière  romanesque:  le  meurtre 

accidentel  de  Wallas,  le  crime  de  Mathias. 

Dans  la  Jalousie,  la  réalité  n’a  plus  pour  centre  la  conscience  du  nar¬ 
rateur  mais  est  axée  sur  un  autre  individu.  Elle  deviendra  aussi  impos¬ 
sible  à  établir  que  l’infidélité  de  sa  femme  pour  le  mari  jaloux.  La  réa¬ 
lité  qu’il  s’acharnera  à  poursuivre— adultère  ou  non?— se  raccrochera  à 
des  bribes  de  conversations,  à  des  gestes  ébauchés,  à  des  suppositions,  à 
des  interprétations  subjectives.  Le  narrateur— le  mari,  mais  il  n  apparaît 
jamais-perd  pied  totalement  car  il  ne  s’agit  plus  ici,  comme  c’était  le 
cas  pour  Wallas  ou  pour  Mathias,  d’un  acte  qu’il  a  commis  mais  d  un 
acte  qu’il  se  demande  si  un  autre  a  commis.  Imite-t-il  le  peintre  des 
Gommes  et  transforme-t-il  en  trahison  imaginaire  des  éléments  anodins 
pris  à  la  réalité?  La  réalité  se  réduit  alors  à  un  point  de  vue:  celui  du 
jaloux  sur  une  action  hypothétique.  Ceci  baigne  le  roman  dans  une 
atmosphère  d’obsession  étouffante  qui  en  constitue  justement  la  sub¬ 
stance  romanesque.  . 

Dans  le  Labyrinthe,  Robbe-Grillet  pousse  encore  plus  loin  son  expé¬ 
rimentation.  Puisqu’il  est  impossible  de  connaître  une  réalité  objective 
et  que  tout  se  réduit  finalement  à  une  connaissance  subjective  ou  à  des 
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doutes,  pourquoi  ne  pas  s’attaquer  au  centre  même  du  problème  quand 
on  est  romancier?  Y  a-t-il  une  différence  entre  le  monde  réel  et  le  monde 
romanesque,  entre  la  réalité  vécue  et  la  réalité  imaginée? 

Discutant  un  roman  qu’ils  lisent,  A.  et  Franck  dans  La  Jalousie  nous 
aident  à  comprendre  ce  que  Robbe-Grillet  tente  dans  le  Labyrinthe. 

Jamais  ils  n’ont  émis  au  sujet  du  roman  le  moindre  jugement  de  valeur, 
parlant  au  contraire  des  lieux,  des  événements,  des  personnages,  comme 
s’il  se  fût  agi  de  choses  réelles . . .  Les  discussions,  entre  eux,  se  sont  tou¬ 
jours  gardées  de  mettre  en  cause  la  vraisemblance,  la  cohérence,  ni 
aucune  qualité  du  récit . . .  En  revanche  il  leur  arrive  souvent  de  re¬ 
procher  aux  héros  eux-mêmes  certains  actes  ou  certains  traits  de  carac¬ 
tère,  comme  ils  le  feraient  pour  des  amis  communs.'^ 

A.  et  Franck  n  établissent  aucune  difference  entre  des  personnages  fictifs 
et  des  personnes  réelles.  Ceci  suggère  un  corollaire  à  ce  que  les  romans 
précédents  avaient  établi.  La  réalité  vue  différemment  par  chacun — ré¬ 
miniscence  proustienne  se  chargeait  de  reflets  changeants  et  trompeurs 
où  le  personnage  que  nous  sommes  pour  les  autres  subsistait  seul.  Si 
les  choses  et  les  gens  ne  peuvent  donc  etre  connus  objectivement  malgré 
leur  présence  concrète,  en  quoi  la  réalité  vécue  serait-elle  supérieure  à 
la  réalité  fictive  et  pourquoi  les  différencier?  Comme  Robbe-Crillet  nous 
en  avertit  à  la  première  page.  Dans  le  Labyrinthe  est  “une  fiction.’’ 
Nous  pensons  qu’il  faut  prendre  le  mot  dans  toute  sa  force  et  les  pre¬ 
mières  pages  du  roman  suggèrent  que  tout  ce  qui  y  est  décrit  est  ima¬ 
ginaire. 

La  matière  romanesque  traditionnelle  est  ici  complètement  annihilée 
au  profit  d’un  monde  imaginaire  et  mythique.  Ce  “je’’  enfermé  dans 
sa  chambre  où  “aucune  rumeur  même  assourdie’’  ne  pénètre  jamais, 
nous  décrit  minutieusement  les  objets  qui  l’entourent.  Ce  sont  ces  ob¬ 
jets,  dont  les  formes  se  transforment  suivant  la  position  de  l’observa¬ 
teur,  se  métamorphosent  sous  ses  yeux,  suggèrent  d’autres  images-ima¬ 
ginaires  ou  rêvées-qui  vont  former  la  matière  même  du  roman. 

Une  telle  interprétation  nous  paraît  possible  car  tous  les  éléments  de 
la  fiction  peuvent  être  élaborés  à  partir  des  objets  décrits  dans  la  cham¬ 
bre  close  où  se  trouve  le  narrateur.  De  même  tous  les  personnages  dans 
le  roman  peuvent  se  ramener  à  un  tableau  intitulé  “La  Défaite  de 
Reichenfels  mais  le  romancier  les  transporte  dans  un  monde  à  trois 
dimensions  et  leur  prête  une  existence  indépendante.  Nous  contemplons 
un  monde  doublement  fictif  mais  ni  plus  ni  moins  irréel  qu’un  autre 

2  La  Jalousie  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1957),  p.  82. 
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car,  ainsi  qu’on  nous  le  dit  dans  les  Gommes:  “L’histoire  pourrait  être 
inventée  de  toutes  pièces  qu’elle  laisserait  à  chacun,  de  la  même  façon, 
la  possibilité  d’y  croire— ou  non.’’®  Les  éléments  empruntés  à  la  réalité 
—les  objets  dans  la  chambre-étant  d’ordre  purement  matériel  et  im¬ 
personnel,  nous  sommes  en  présence  d’une  création  chimiquement  pure, 
miraculeusement  isolée  d’un  contact  humain,  où  tout  a  été  transfiguré, 
transsubstantié.  Nous  sommes  les  témoins  d’une  création  magique,  d  une 
véritable  alchimie  poétique,  qui  agira  sur  nous  symboliquement  comme 
un  poème. 

Dans  le  Labyrinthe  ne  cherche  donc  plus  à  ancrer  la  substance  ro¬ 
manesque  dans  un  événement  ou  un  point  de  vue.  Nous  flottons  dans 
un  état  intermédiaire  entre  la  veille  et  le  rêve  qui  s  apparente  souvent 
au  cauchemar.  A  l’intérieur  de  cette  fiction  pure,  Robbe-Grillet  pour¬ 
suit  sa  technique  habituelle  où  s’enchevêtrent  les  images,  les  souvenirs, 
les  désirs,  les  rêves,  avec,  une  complexité  accrue  depuis  La  Jalousie  et 
qui  fait  penser  à  la  tentative  mallarméenne  en  vue  d’abolir  le  temps. 
Le  temps  est  une  préoccupation  constamment  décelable  dans  1  œuvre 
de  Robbe-Grillet.  Dans  son  premier  roman,  des  digressions— révélatrices 
parce  que  fortuites-établissent  clairement  une  distinction  entte  le  temps 
psychologique  et  le  temps  chronologique.  C’est  ce  temps  idéal,  hors  du 
temps  réel,  que  la  technique  de  Robbe-Grillet  veut  faire  surgir  par  un 
miroitement  d’images  prises  à  des  temps  chronologiques  différents. 

Dans  ses  deux  premiers  romans  d’allure  beaucoup  plus  convention¬ 
nelle  des  symboles  transparents  indiquent  déjà  l’intérêt  attaché  au  con¬ 
cept  du  temps.  Dans  les  Gommes,  la  montre  de  Wallas  s’arrête  au  mo¬ 
ment  précis  où  le  véritable  criminel  tire  sur  sa  victime.  La  montre  se 
remet  en  marche  vingt-quatre  heures  plus  tard  exactement  alors  que 
Wallas  vient  de  tuer  accidentellement  l’homme  même  qu’on  croyait  mort 
depuis  la  veille  mais  que  la  fatalité-grâce  à  des  coïncidences  insolites- 
lui  réservait  comme  victime.  Dans  le  Voyeur,  Mathias  jongle  avec  1  ho¬ 
raire  de  sa  journée  et  utilise  le  temps  à  son  avantage  pour  se  creer  un 
alibi  parfait  où  aucune  minute  ne  sera  laissée  au  hasard.  Cet  horaire 
fabriqué  par  Mathias  pour  s’innocenter  aux  yeux  d’autrui-temps  ima¬ 
ginaire-est  une  première  tentative  pour  abolir  le  temps  réel. 

Symboliquement  immobilisé  dans  les  Gommes,  partiellement  aboli 
dans  le  Voyeur,  le  temps-dans  son  déroulement  chronologique-est  an¬ 
nihilé  dans  la  Jalousie  et  dans  le  Labyrinthe.  En  effet,  dans  ces  deux 
derniers  romans,  le  temps  devient  partie  intégrale  de  la  technique  elle- 
même  et  n’en  est  pas  séparable.  Il  devient  impossible  d’établir  des  sé- 

3  Les  Gommes,  p.  166. 
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quences  chronologiques  entre  les  images  que  la  conscience  du  narrateur 
nous  présente.  La  durée  psychologique  seule  peut  justifier  les  rapports 
entre  les  images.  Nous  sommes  plongés  dans  le  temps  psychique  de  la 
mémoire  involontaire,  du  souvenir,  du  désir. 

Le  monde  créé  dans  le  Labyrinthe  en  particulier  est  d’ordre  poétique 
car  c’est  une  pure  création  de  l’imagination  projetée  hors  du  temps.  Do¬ 
maine  du  rêve,  de  la  rêverie,  du  subconscient,  paysage  mythique  dont 
l’effet  sur  le  lecteur  sera  symbolique.  Le  message  du  livre  sera  donc  de 
nature  poétique  malgré  les  apparences.  Transposé,  un  passage  se  rap¬ 
portant  dans  la  Jalousie  à  un  chant  indigène  s’applique  assez  bien  à  la 
technique  romanesque  de  notre  auteur:  “Le  poème  ressemble  si  peu, 
par  moments,  à  ce  qu’il  est  convenu  d’appeler  une  chanson,  une  com¬ 
plainte,  un  refrain,  que  l’auditeur  occidental  est  en  droit  de  se  deman¬ 
der  s  il  ne  s  agit  pas  de  tout  autre  chose.  Les  sons,  en  dépit  d’évidentes 
reprises,  ne  semblent  liés  par  aucune  loi  musicale.  Il  n’y  a  pas  d’air,  en 
somme,  pas  de  mélodie,  pas  de  rythme.’’^  Ceci  est  surtout  vrai  dans  le 
Labyrinthe  mais  ce  l’était  déjà  dans  la  Jalousie,  où  plutôt  que  de  sym¬ 
pathiser  avec  l’état  d’esprit  du  mari  jaloux,  nous  sommes  envoûtés  par 
l’atmosphère.  En  effet,  les  événements  provoquant  les  soupçons  sont  si 
ténus  qu’ils  ne  pourraient  nous  intriguer  en  eux-mêmes.  C’est  la  répé¬ 
tition  habilement  synchronisée  de  quelques  gestes  ou  paroles  qui  finit 
par  agir  sur  nous  comme  une  mélopée  obsédante  et  prolonge  chaque 
fois  davantage  les  ondes  de  leurs  implications  suggestives.  Si  nous  pou¬ 
vons  suspecter  la  vraisemblance  des  soupçons  du  mari,  la  force  de  son 
obsession  jalouse  est  par  contre  indéniable. 

Ainsi  Robbe-Grillet,  à  partir  de  la  Jalousie,  perfectionne-t-il  sa  tech¬ 
nique  et  la  rend-il  plus  subtile.  Les  images,  devenues  maintenant  im¬ 
possibles  à  classer  chronologiquement,  dépaysent  le  lecteur  et  le  trans¬ 
portent  dans  un  temps  a-chronologique  et  poétique  où  certaines  images, 
réapparaissant  avec  des  variantes  souvent  imperceptibles,  créent  une  at¬ 
mosphère  particulièrement  bien  adaptée  à  chaque  roman.  Dans  La 
Jalousie  les  variantes  suggèrent  un  mouvement  ascendant  puis  descen¬ 
dant  en  accord  avec  les  remous  intimes  qui  agitent  le  mari  jaloux  entre 
sa  méfiance  et  1  impossibilité  où  il  est  d’acquérir  une  certitude  concrète. 
La  jalousie  atteint  son  apogée  dans  une  scène  à  la  fois  centrale  dans  le 
roman  et  symbolique:  l’écrasement  d’un  mille-pattes. 

Les  variantes  successives  de  cette  scène  banale  nous  sont  un  baromètre 
pour  évaluer  l’intensité  de  la  jalousie.  A  l’apogée  de  cette  courbe  de 
température,  le  mille-pattes  acquiert  des  caractéristiques  humaines  et 

*  La  Jalousie,  p.  194. 
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son  agonie  est  décrite  en  termes  qui  suggèrent  la  mort  d’une  p>ersonne 
qu’on  étrangle.  Nous  pouvons  y  voir  un  simulacre  de  meurtre  où  la 
femme  est  identifiée  avec  le  mille-pattes:  “  la  bestiole  choit  sur  le 
carrelage,  se  tordant  encore  à  demi  et  crispant  par  degrés  ses  longues 
pattes,  tandis  que  les  mâchoires  s’ouvrent  et  se  ferment  à  toute  vitesse 
autour  de  la  bouche,  à  vide,  dans  un  tremblement  réflexe.”® 

La  fin  du  roman  suggère  que  la  jalousie  perd  de  sa  virulence  ou 
qu’un  cycle  s’achè\e  .  .  .  avant  qu’un  autre  ne  commence.  Cet  apaise¬ 
ment  est  centré  également  sur  d’autres  images  dont  les  variations  évo¬ 
quent  une  atmosphère  d’ordre  retrouvé.  Le  roman  se  termine  sur  une 
impression  de  cahne  serein  tandis  qu’A.  s’accoude  à  la  balustrade  et 
contemple  le  crépuscule  qui  descend. 

Ces  variations  sur  un  thème  produisent  donc  sur  le  lecteur  un  effet 
hautement  suggestif.  Des  gestes  et  des  paroles  insensiblement  modifiés, 
sont  éternellement  repris  suivant  les  fluctuations  intérieures  d’une  cons¬ 
cience  jalouse.  La  mélopée  indigène  entendue  dans  La  Jalousie  peut 
être  mise  en  parallèle  avec  la  technique  de  l’auteur:  “  .  -  .  quelque  chose 
semble  en  train  de  se  terminer;  tout  l’indique:  une  retombée  progres¬ 
sive,  le  calme  retrouvé,  le  sentiment  que  plus  rien  ne  reste  à  dire;  mais 
après  la  note  qui  devait  être  la  dernière  en  vient  une  suivante,  sans  la 
moindre  solution  de  continuité,  à  la  suite,  et  l’auditeur  se  croit  trans¬ 
porté  en  plein  cœur  du  poème.  .  .  .  Sans  doute  est<e  toujours  le  même 
fx>ème  qui  se  continue.”® 

C’est  exactement  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  Labyrinthe.  Tout  se  ressemble, 
tout  se  confond,  tout  se  dissout  comme  dans  un  rêve  où  les  images  se 
superposent  sans  s’enchaîner.  La  même  technique  est  employée  pour  créer 
ici  une  atmosphère  de  silence  figé,  d’irréalité,  d’hallucination,  de  soli¬ 
tude  et  de  détresse:  “L’enfant  pourrait  croire  qu’il  est  seul  .  .  .  qu’il 
joue  seulement  à  faire  la  conversation  avec  quelqu’un  qui  n’existe  pas 
...  un  enfant  qui  se  raconte  à  lui-même  une  histoire.’”^  Mais  cette  at¬ 
mosphère  évoque  en  meme  temps  un  message  d  ordre  métaphysique. 
Tout  au  long  de  ce  dernier  roman,  Robbe-Grillet  emploie  certains 
mots-clefs  qui,  revenant  constamment  comme  une  incantation,  évoquent 
un  dédale  métaphysique  où  le  soldat  se  perd  encore  plus  sûrement  que 
dans  le  labyrinthe  géographique  de  cette  ville  déroutante.  C’est  un 
monde  de  l’absence,  du  vide  qui  s’insinue  par  les  termes  de  vacuité,  de 
néant  et  de  doute  qui  abondent  ainsi  que  dans  les  premières  et  les  der¬ 
nières  pages  du  roman  où  sont  rapprochés  des  termes  ou  des  faits  con- 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  128-129. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

7  Dans  le  Labyrinthe  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1959),  p.  50. 
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tradictoires.  Bien  qu’il  ne  soit  pas  systématique  chez  Robbe-Grillet 
comme  chez  Samuel  Beckett,  le  procédé  n’en  aboutit  pas  moins  à  la  né¬ 
gation  de  toute  affirmation  ou  à  une  incompréhension  totale. 

Inversement  pourtant  ces  mots  signifiant  la  privation,  le  néant,  font 
éclater  par  contraste  le  monde  de  la  création  imaginaire  et  romanesque 
avec  un  pouvoir  hallucinatoire  surprenant.  L’atmosphère  irréelle  ainsi 
créée  agit  sur  nous  si  puissamment  que  l’ambiguïté  même  qui  s’en  dé¬ 
gage  nous  incite  à  trouver  au  roman  des  significations  cachées.  L’auteur 
pourtant  “ne  prétend  à  aucune  valeur  allégorique’’  mais  l’ambiguïté  des 
mots  par  lesquels  il  termine  son  exergue  nous  semble  encourager  tacite¬ 
ment  notre  déchiffrement  symbolique. 

Ces  déambulations  sans  fin  du  soldat  cherchant  un  inconnu  à  qui  re¬ 
mettre  une  boîte  confiée  par  un  ami  mort,  à  travers  une  ville  enneigée 
et  dans  l’attente  de  l’ennemi,  ne  sont-ce  pas  nos  propres  errements  dans 
un  monde  indifférent  ou  hostile?  Notre  poursuite  d’une  mission  qui  nous 
semble  inutile  mais  qu’un  sens  du  devoir— un  respect  de  la  parole  don¬ 
née  peut-être— nous  pousse  à  continuer?  Cette  boîte  que  doit  remettre 
le  soldat,  serait-ce  notre  héritage  humain?  Dépôt  qui  semble  sacré  et  se 
revèle  insignifiant.  Faut-il  voir  des  symboles  dans  les  objets  trouvés  dans 
la  boîte?  Des  lettres:  littérature?  une  montre:  ce  temps  inexorable  que 
Robbe-Crillet  explore  inlassablement  dans  son  œuvre?  un  poignard- 
baïonnette:  arme  qui  tue  ou  croix  qui  rachète?  (formes  d’ailleurs  récur¬ 
rentes  dans  l’œuvre);  la  bague:  ornements,  richesse? 

Transformer  ces  objets  en  symboles  précis  est  superflu  quand  chacun 
peut  les  déchiffrer  à  sa  guise  ou  se  laisser  envoûter  par  l’atmosphère  sans 
faire  intervenir  la  raison.  Cette  boîte  à  chaussures  nous  est  pourtant  de¬ 
venue  familière.  Mathias  enfant,  dans  Le  Voyeuv,  en  avait  une  sem¬ 
blable  tout  comme  le  petit  garçon  dans  le  tableau  représentant  la  dé¬ 
faite  de  Reichenfels.  La  boite  pourrait  donc  aussi  bien  signifier  l’enfance 
que  nous  portons  en  nous  et  dont  la  valeur  intime  est  sans  rapport  avec 
le  contenu  réel.  Le  camarade  mourant  transmettrait  ainsi  avec  sa  boîte 
le  meilleur  de  lui-meme,  1  enfant  qu’il  était  et  que  la  mort  libère.  Une 
telle  interprétation  semble  dangereusement  bernanosienne  et  sans  doute 
commettons-nous  ici  le  péché  impardonnable  aux  yeux  de  Robbe-Crillet, 
celui  de  vouloir  lire  partout  des  symboles.  Cependant  Robbe-Crillet  n’a 
pas  rejeté  cette  possibilité  comme  inconciliable  avec  l’esprit  de  son 
œuvre.  N  a-t-il  pas  dit  lui-même:  “Quant  aux  personnages  du  roman, 
ils  pouiront  eux-mêmes  etre  riches  de  multiples  interprétations;  ils  pour¬ 
ront,  selon  les  préoccupations  de  chacun,  donner  lieu  à  tous  les  corn- 
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mentaires,  psychologiques,  psychiatriques,  religieux  ou  politiques...”?® 
Mais  un  fait  est  indéniable  et  c’est  le  seul  qui  importe  à  l’auteur;  la 
“présence”  de  ce  monde,  étrange,  onirique,  et  sa  force  suggestive. 

S’il  est  symbolique,  ce  soldat  qui  “n’a  plus  la  force  de  recommencer 
sa  tentative,  de  s’avancer  dans  le  dédale  des  couloirs  sans  lumière, 
jusqu’à  cette  eau  infiniment  lointaine  et  problématique”®  s’identifie  à 
l’homme  que  nous  sommes  beaucoup  plus  naturellement  que  ne  le  fai¬ 
sait  Wallas  cherchant  vainement  une  gomme  idéale. 

Il  se  peut  donc  que  nous  cherchions  des  significations  inutiles  à  une 
œuvre  qui  ne  doit  se  lire  que  pour  son  pouvoir  d’évocation,  pour  sa 
puissance  poétique  en  quelque  sorte.  N’est-ce  pas  là,  si  notre  assertion 
concernant  le  Lubyxinthe  est  juste,  la  confirmation  la  plus  éclatante  du 
talent  de  Robbe-Grillet  en  tant  que  créateur  de  fictions,  en  tant  que 
romancier?  Si  nos  rationalisations  s’avèrent  incongrues,  Robbe-Grillet 
sans  doute  avait  prévu  qu’elles  le  deviendraient.  Dans  les  Gommes  1  au¬ 
teur  compare  le  haut-parleur  d’une  gare  à  une  voix  “immense”  qui 
en  se  répercutant  contre  les  murs,  déforme  les  mots.  Dans  la  cacophonie 
qui  en  résulte,  le  message  originel  s’est  perdu  mais,  en  raison  même  de 
son  ambiguïté,  il  est  maintenant  interprété  comme  quelque  chose  de 
très  important,  parce  qu’  “indéchiffrable. 

La  technique  de  Robbe-Grillet,  en  nous  déconcertant,  nous  induit-elle 
à  transformer  en  symboles,  à  intellectualiser  inutilement?  Ne  serait-ce 
pas  justement  parce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  admettre  notre  confusion  de¬ 
vant  les  choses  telles  qu’elles  nous  apparaissent?  Parce  que  nous  ne 
voulons  pas  reconnaître  notre  ignorance  devant  un  monde  objectai  que 
Robbe-Grillet  voudrait  se  contenter  de  “mesurer,  situer,  délimiter,  dé¬ 
finir. 

Syracuse  University 

8  “Une  Voie  pour  le  roman  futur,”  NRF,  juillet  1956,  p.  83. 

9  Dans  le  Labyrinthe,  p.  121- 

10  Les  Gommes,  p.  200. 

11  “Une  Voie  pour  le  roman  futur,”  p.  84. 


The  First  French  Grammar 


by  Edwin  B,  Place 

s 

Vta^INCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING  thousands  of  grammars 
of  the  French  language  have  been  published  throughout  the  world.  At 
some  time  in  his  or  her  career,  nearly  every  veteran  teacher  of  French 
has  felt  the  cosmic  urge  to  write  a  grammar,  and  many— perhaps  too 
many— have  succumbed.  Accordingly,  it  might  prove  interesting  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  work  of  the  first  teacher  of  French  to  produce  a  real  gram¬ 
mar,  not  merely  a  treatise,^  for  the  use  of  beginning  students.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough,  this  man  was  not  a  Frenchman,  but  an  Englishman.  His 
name  was  John  Palsgrave.  Palsgrave  flourished  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Paris,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  patronage  of  King  Henry  VIII,  serving  as 
tutor  in  French  to  the  King’s  sister  Mary  as  well  as  to  many  young 
nobles  of  the  court,  and  moreover  holding  the  post  of  king’s  chaplain.2 
His  grammar,  Esclarcissement  de  la  langue  françoyse,  was  published 
in  London  in  1530.  A  huge  in-folio  volume  of  nearly  900  pages,  it  must 
have  loomed  most  forbiddingly  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  n(^bility 
bidden  to  study  its  pages.  But  it  was  dedicated  to  the  King  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  sponsored  by  him,  his  sister  Mary,  and  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  the  Count  of  Suffolk.  Furthermore,  it  contained  rules  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  grammar.  No  one  else  had  ever  formulated  these  rules.  That 
an  Englishman  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  do  so  seemed  especially 
shocking  to  Master  Gilles  du  Guez,  or  Duwes,  a  Frenchman  residing 
in  London  and  also  a  teacher  of  French.  Master  Gilles  hastened  to  pub” 
lish  a  treatise  entitled  For  to  lerne,  to  rede,  to  pronounce  and  to  speke 
French  Trewly  (London,  1532),  in  which  he  took  his  rival  to  task  for 
his  temerity: 

.  .  .  for  touchyng  my  self  to  ivhom  the  sayd  tonge  is  maternall  or  nat- 
urall,  and  whiche  by  the  space  of  therty  yeres  and  more  have  besyed 
me  how  belt  that  I  am  ryght  ignorant,  to  teche  and  instruct  many  great 

1  Such  as  the  13th-century  Tractatus  orthographiae  of  T.  H.,  “Parisii  Studentis”; 
Orthographica  gallica  of  the  same  century;  a  Middle  French  recasting  of  T.  H.’s 
work;  Jean  Barton,  Douait  français  of  c.  1400;  and  Alexander  Barcley,  Introductory 
to  write  and  pronounce  Frenche,  London,  1521.  (Cf.  Mildred  K.  Pope,  From  Latin 
to  Modern  French  [Manchester,  1934],  p.  xxv.) 

2  See  F.  de  Génin’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Palsgrave’s  grammar,  VEsclarcissement 
de  la  langue  françoyse  (in  Collection  de  Documents  inédits  sur  l'Histoire  de  France, 
2ième  série,  I,  Paris,  1852),  Introduction,  p.  3  and  passim  for  these  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  Palsgrave’s  career. 
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princes  and  princesses  ...  [he  names  them],  for  the  which  thynge  to 
fulfyll  I  have  done  my  power  and  dever  to  serche  and  seke  all  that 
seemed  me  to  this  purpose  to  serve:  I  have  nat  neverthelesse  founde 
rules  infallybles,  bycause  that  it  is  nat  possyble  to  fynde  any  suche,  that 
is  to  say,  suche  which  may  serve  without  any  faulte,  as  do  the  rules  com¬ 
piled  for  to  lerne  Laten,  Greke  and  Hebreu  and  other  such  languages: 
the  whiche  nevertheless  the  sayd  compilatour  have  overtaken  .  .  .  how 
belt  they  have  nat  ben  but  lytell  tyme  to  lerne  it . . 

Such  strictures  seem  not  to  have  embarrassed  Master  Palsgrave.  Per¬ 
haps  they  even  helped  the  sale  of  his  book.  Let  us  hasten  to  see  for 
ourselves  what  these  rules  were  like.  But  in  judging  them  let  us  not 
forget  the  period;  the  Renaissance  was  just  beginning  to  affect  France; 
the  French  literary  masterpieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  still  to 
be  written;  it  was  still  a  far  cry  to  the  grand  siècle  and  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  Malherbe  and  Vaugelas.  Palsgrave  has  to  cope  with  Middle 
French,  which  is  in  all  respects  extremely  chaotic.  Perhaps  Du  Guez  is 
right;  let  us  see:  "A  in  the  frenche  tonge  hath  two  dyverse  soundes,  for 
some  tyme  they  sounde  him  as  we  do  .  .  .  and  some  tyme  .  .  .  like  this 
diphthong  au  and  a  lytell  in  the  noose”  (Génin,  p..  2).  Palsgrave’s  first  a 
sound,  he  says,  is  like  Italian  or  Latin  a;  his  second  is  the  nasal  o.  His 
régula  secunda  is:  “If  m  orn  folowe  nexte  after  a  in  a  frenche  worde, 
all  in  one  syllable,  than  a  shall  be  sounded  lyke  this  diphthong  au, 
and  something  in  the  noose,  as  in  these  wordes  amant,  tant,  quant,  shall 
in  redynge  and  spelynge  be  sownded  amaunt,  taunt,  quaunt,  soundyng 
the  a  lyke  au  and  something  through  the  noose,  and  so  of  all  such 
other.”  But  now  come  exceptiones  prima  and  secunda  to  harass  the 
learner  First,  it  appears  that  a  before  double  nasal  consonants  shall, 
in  the  words’of  Master  Palsgrave,  “be  sounded  lyke  the  generall  soun- 
dynge  of  a  and  nat  as  I  have  here  afore  declared.”  Second,  if  c,  g,  or 
p  follow  the  simple  nasal,  one  says  a,  not  au,  through  “the  noose.” 

Dipping  at  random  into  the  steady  stream  of  rules  one  learns-with 
astonishment-that  the  most  general  sound  of  eu  as  in  Dieu  is  ‘  lyke  as 
the  Italians  sound  ew  or  they  with  us  that  pronounce  the  latine  tonge 
aryght.”  But  Palsgrave  adds  that  there  are  two  sounds  for  ew  (p.  15). 
“When  the  h  shall  have  his  aspiration  and  when  nat”  claims  the  au¬ 
thor’s  best  effort:  he  illustrates  with  long  lists  of  words  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  ch,  ph,  and  th.  He  registers  disap¬ 
proval  of  Jean  le  Maire’s  habit  of  inserting  h  in  words  to  indicate  that 
a  preceding  g  is  hard,  the  while  applauding  Alan  Chartier  s  non-use  of 

a  Edited  by  F.  de  Génin  as  an  appendix  to  op  cit,  pp.  895-6. 
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such  a  device.  Finally  he  bids  farewell  to  this  topic:  “And  this  for  the 
true  soundynge  of  h,  as  farre  as  concerneth  the  frenche  tong,  I  suppose 
to  be  sufficient”  (pp.  17-20). 

As  one  patiently  scans  the  nine  rules  dealing  with  the  pronunciation 
of  b,  a  statement  is  encountered  which  must  have  elicited  a  round  of 
applause  from  Palsgrave’s  pupils:  “And  this  applyenge  of  this  conso- 
naunt  h  to  the  rules  above  rehersed  I  wolde  the  lernar  shulde  diligently 
note,  as  I  think  it  but  superfluous  to  kepe  suche  order  in  all  other  con- 
sonantes  which  folowe  the  generall  rules,  so  thynke  I  it  necessary  to 
gyve  a  playne  example,  for  I  may  the  better  be  short  when  I  come  to 
the  residue ...”  (italics  mine,  p.  27).  But  Master  Palsgrave,  some  four 
pages  farther  on,  while  heatedly  condemning  the  use  of  k,  forgets  his 
good  resolution  to  be  brief.  Asserting  that  the  employment  of  k  for 
qu,  c,  and  cq,  as  in  “the  old  Romant  tong,”  is  now  obsolete,  he  adds: 

But  where  as  there  is  a  boke  that  goeth  about  in  this  realme,  intitled 
The  introductory  to  writte  and  pronounce  frenche,  compiled  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Barcley,  in  which  k  is  moche  used  and  many  other  thynges  also 
by  hym  affirmed  contrary  to  my  sayenges  in  this  boke,  and  specially  in 
my  seconde,  where  I  shall  assaye  to  expresse  the  declinations  and  con- 
jugatynges  with  the  other  congruités  observed  in  the  frenche  tonge,  1 
suppose  it  sufficient  to  warne  the  lernar  that  I  have  red  over  that  boke 
at  length,  and  what  myn  opinion  is  therin  it  shall  well  inough  apere 
in  my  bokes  selfe,  though  I  make  thereof  no  ferther  expresse  mencion, 
save  that  I  have  sene  an  olde  boke  written  in  parchement,  in  maner  in 
all  thynges  like  to  his  sayd  Introductory,  which,  by  conjecture,  was  not 
unwritten  these  hundred  yeres. ...  (p.  32). 

Palsgrave  roundly  condemns  the  vogue  at  Paris  for  what  we  should 
term  today  the  assibilation  of  intervocalic  r,  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  the  “Latin  pronunciation”  (trilled  r).  Thus  he  denounces  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  “pazys  for  parys”  (Paris),  “mazy  for  Mary”  etc.,  as  confusing 
and  contrary  to  the  orthography  of  such  words,  though  in  the  same 
breath  he  praises  the  pronunciation  of  the  Île-de-France  region  as  gen¬ 
erally  superior  (p.  34).  Occasionally  he  foresees  the  future,  as  when  in 
speaking  of  words  spelled  alike  but  pronounced  differently,  he  mentions 
pie,  ‘magpie’  and  pié,  ‘foot’;  then  adds,  with  reference  to  the  latter 
word:  “which  I  wolde  write  pied”  (p.  49).  Towards  the  end  of  Book  I 
of  his  tripartite  work,  he  presents  a  sort  of  phonetic  interlinear  trans¬ 
cription  of  a  selection  from  a  work  by  Alain  Chartier,  in  apparent  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  rules  he  has  set  forth  (pp.  56-57). 

In  Book  II,  Palsgrave  deals  with  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  the  ninth 
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being  the  article,  definite  and  indefinite.  In  general  his  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation  of  fact  and  his  terminology  are  modelled  on  those  of  the  Latin 
grammars  of  his  time;  he  gives  rules,  with  illustrative  examples,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  exceptions  likewise  illustrated.  The  following  passage,  chosen 
at  random,  may  afford  special  interest: 

Primitives  be  viii:  je  /;  tu  thou;  il  he;  élle  she;  len.  Ion,  or  on  a  man, 
betokenyng  a  parson  uncertayne;  se  hym  or  her;  nous  we;  vous  you;  ilz 
they  men;  élles  they  women,  and  se  them  men  or  women  (p.  74). 

A  neat  statement,  but  se  in  this  list  seems  a  refugee  from  a  medieval  La¬ 
tin  grammar.  The  modern  student  of  French  would  doubtless  acquiesce 
in  Palsgrave’s  statement  that  some  verbs  are  active,  some  passive,  the  rest 
meanl  These  last  “be  suche  as  signifie  no  dede  to  passe  from  the  doer 
without  forth,  but  expresse  the  acte  to  retourne  to  the  doer  agayne,  as 
je  me  mevrs  1  dye:  je  me  marvaille,  I  marvayle  (p.  83).  Back  in  his 
salad  days  of  teaching  beginning  French  the  present  writer  used  to  won¬ 
der  what  grammarian  first  hit  upon  the  device  for  finding  the  stem 
for  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  indicative.  Yes,  it  goes  back  to  Pals¬ 
grave:  “The  first  parson  singular  of  the  prêter  imperfit  tens  of  the  in- 
dicatyve  mode  is  ever  formed  of  the  fyrst  parson  plurell  of  the  present 
tens  of  the  same  mode,  by  changing  ons  into  aye  [=  modern  ais] ...  So 
that  havyng  the  first  parson  singular  of  this  tens,  the  other  parsones  may 
easely  be  conjugate  by  example  of  the  other  conjugations.”^  Palsgrave 
may  have  set  a  world’s  record  for  an  exhaustive-and  exhausting-treat¬ 
ment  of  French  verbs:  pages  upon  pages  of  paradigms,  always  with  Eng¬ 
lish  translations.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  he  chose  verbs  of  high 
frequency  (for  his  time):  “As  where  we  saye  in  our  tonge  I  ytche,  thou 
ytchest,  he  ytcheth,  we  ytche,  you  ytche,  they  ytche;  the  frenchmen  saye: 
il  me  cuyt,  il  te  cuÿt,  il  lui  cuyt,  il  levr  cuÿt  and  so  in  lykwyse  for  ail 
the  other  modes,  tenses,  nombres  and  parsons  of  the  sayd  parsonall 
verb”  (p.  133).  And  who  could  deny  that  it  was  a  very  parsonall  verb, 
even  though  our  benighted  grammarians  of  today  might  call  it  ‘im¬ 
personal’? 

The  third  and  last  Boke  delves  deeply  into  French  syntax.  Short  il¬ 
lustrative  sentences  accompany  each  item  presented.  It  would  appear 
that  Palsgrave  drew  heavily  on  memories  of  his  student  days  in  Pans 
for  his  French  words  and  phrases,  rather  than  here  utilizing  the  works 
of  his  favorite  poet,  Chartier:  “You  shall  not  clawe  my  backe  tyll  you 
have  pared  your  nayles.  Vous  ne  gratignerez  pas  mon  dos  tant  que  vous 

4  P.  94:  P.  applies  the  rule  here  to  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation. 
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aurez  couppé  voz  ongles.  Go  for  wine  whyle  I  pylle  the  garlyke.  Allez 
au  vin  tant  que  je  pelle  les  aulx.  Your  heares  shede,  you  wyll  waxe  balde 
within  a  whyle.  Voz  cheueulx  se  tombent,  vous  deuiendrés  chauue  auant 
quil  soyt  long  temps.”® 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stressed  that  because  we  have  dealt  lightly 
and  somewhat  facetiously  with  Palsgrave’s  grammar,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  John  Palsgrave  not  only  blazed 
a  broad  trail  through  the  dense  forest  of  late  Middle  French,  but  as 
scholars  well  know,  his  work  remains  to  this  day  a  prime  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  historians  of  the  French  language. 

Northwestern  University 

5  Examples  are  drawn  respectively  from  pp.  652,  657,  701. 


A  Psycholinguistic  Rationale  for  FLES* 

by  Josephine  R.  Bruno 
&  Seymour  O.  Simches 

s 

V^INCE  1953  when  Commissioner  of  Education,  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
endorsed  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  school 
(FLES),  FLES  programs  have  been  multiplying  rapidly  throughout  the 
country.  In  a  recent  survey,  conducted  by  the  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation,  8,000  schools  were  reported  as  conducting  some  kind  of  FLES 
program.  States  which  up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  had  few  FLES  pro¬ 
grams,  now  boast  of  an  increase  of  100  to  200  per  cent.  In  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  up  to  four  years  ago  about  10  communities  offered  FLES; 
now  there  are  132.  Nationally  the  increase  had  been  351.7  per  cent. 

We  would  be  heartened  by  these  figures  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  FLES  programs  are  less  than  satisfactory.  Some 
are  little  more  than  extended  club  activities  lasting  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  a  week;  others  are  conducted  over  loud-speaker  systems  during 
lunch  hour;  still  others  are  nothing  but  songs  and  games  in  the  foreign 
language  to  amuse  the  children  or  to  please  the  parents.  One  thing 
that  the  majority  of  these  programs  seem  to  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  conducted  by  teachers  who  are  frequently  unqualified,  and  who 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  they  are  supposed 
to  be  teaching. 

It  is  our  contention  that  no  FLES  program  is  better  than  a  poor  one; 
and  that  a  poor  FLES  program  seriously  impairs  the  entire  FLES  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  elementary  school  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors  are  not  convinced  of  the  merits  of  FLES. 
For  these  educators,  the  example  of  a  poor  FLES  program  is  sufficient 
reason  to  condemn  FLES  iti  toto  and  regard  it  as  an  educational  fad. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  consider  it  imperative  that  a  community 
which  contemplates  initiating  a  FLES  program  make  certain  that  it  is 
effective. 

What  constitutes  an  “effective”  FLES  progiam?  While  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  answers  to  this  question,  the  two  requiiements  which  emerge 
as  most  important  are:  (1)  that  the  program  be  conducted  by  qualified 
teachers  who  are  able  to  understand  and  speak  the  foreign  language 
they  are  teaching;  (2)  that  the  program  be  continuous,  i.e.,  carried  into 
the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school.  We  would  go  on  to  add  a  third 

*  This  paper  was  written  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Language  Development  Section. 
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requirement;  a  good  FLES  program  must  have  both  a  linguistic  and  a 
psychological  rationale. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  discuss  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  linguistics  and  the  psychology  of  learning  to  the  teaching  of 
FLES. 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles  at  the  FLES  level  is  partic¬ 
ularly  pertinent  since  the  main  emphasis  in  FLES  is  on  speaking.  Lin¬ 
guistics  and  psychology  are,  of  course,  closely  related.  Linguistics  de¬ 
scribes  the  nature  of  language;  and  psychology,  how  language  is 
learned.  The  linguistic  scientist  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  lan¬ 
guage.  But  in  connection  with  his  analyses  the  linguist  has  also  made 
important  discoveries  concerning  the  psychological  processes  involved 
in  language  learning.  The  linguist  would  define  learning  as  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  essential  patterns  which  constitute  the  structure  and  sound 
system  of  a  language.  For  him  this  mastery  is  acquired  through  drill 
and  memorization  of  speech  patterns.  An  individual  acquires  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  his  native  language  early  in  life  as  a  system  of  habits. 

In  the  matter  of  learning  a  second  language,  the  linguist  also  has 
much  to  tell  us.  The  patterns  of  the  native  language  interfere  or  get 
in  the  way  of  those  of  the  language  to  be  learned.  Therefore,  the 
linguist  identifies  the  points  of  interference,  and  suggests  intensive  drill¬ 
ing  of  them,  until  the  patterns  of  the  second  language  become  auto¬ 
matic.  Furthermore,  the  linguist  strongly  believes  that  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  these  patterns,  the  learner  must  be  made  to  perform  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  that  is,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  learning  the  grammar  of 
a  language  and  performing  in  the  language.  This  does  not  mean  that 
rules  of  grammar  are  not  necessary  nor  that  they  should  be  dispensed 
with;  it  does  mean  that  rules  of  grammar  cannot  take  the  place  of  per¬ 
formance  in  the  language.  This  attitude  of  the  linguist  toward  language 
and  language  learning  constitutes  in  our  opinion  the  sine  qua  non  of 
a  good  FLES  program. 

For  instance  the  interference  of  one’s  native  language  in  the  learning  of 
another  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  the  FLES  teacher  has 
to  face.  There  are  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  interference,  and  they  vary 
according  to  the  individual  child  and  his  environment.  Let  us  consider, 
for  example,  the  kind  of  interference  caused  by  associational  stimuli.  A 
bilingual  child  will  have  relatively  little  interference  from  either  lan¬ 
guage;  however,  considerable  interference  will  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  begins  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  after  he  has  learned 
one.  The  bilingual  child  can  respond  to  stimuli  in  both  languages  rap- 
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idly  and  interchangeably  with  very  little  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  a 
Franco- American  family,  for  example,  when  the  mother  asks  her  child, 
“Où  est  le  livre,”  he  automatically  responds,  “Le  voilà.”  On  the  other 
hand,  when  his  brother  asks  him,  “Where  is  the  book?,”  he  replies, 
“Here  it  is.”  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  associational  stimuli  which 
have  been  established  in  the  bilingual  child  from  birth;  the  language 
stimulus  associated  with  the  mother  is  French,  while  the  stimulus  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  brother  is  English. 

In  the  learning  of  a  second  language  some  years  after  the  child  has 
acquired  the  first,  this  process  is  not  so  simple.  He  has  already  learned 
to  respond  to  a  particular  stimulus  in  only  one  language.  He  will  al¬ 
ways  think  first  of  “book,”  and  “book”  will  interfere  with  his  learning 
“le  livre.”  Consequently,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  good  FLES  pro¬ 
gram,  to  provide  sufficient  drill  to  reduce  interference. 

Another  principle  of  language  learning  we  outlined  above,  is  that 
language  is  acquired  through  habit.  This  implies  that  it  must  be  taught 
by  producing  appropriate  responses  to  stimuli.  As  we  have  already  sug¬ 
gested,  a  response  must  be  performed  in  order  to  be  learned;  it  must 
be  repeated  many  times.  While  this  type  of  behavioristic  conditioning 
is  intrinsic  in  all  foreign  language  learning,  it  is  particularly  possible 
at  the  elementary  level  for  two  reasons:  (1)  a  longer  span  of  study  is 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  new  linguistic  habits;  (2)  the  repetition 
so  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  language  habits  is  very  well  suited  to 
children  in  the  elementary  school.  Instead  of  being  bored  by  repetition, 
they  find  a  certain  satisfaction  in  it. 

A  number  of  methods  for  teaching  FLES  have  evolved  which  make 
use  of  the  learning  principles  described  here.  One  which  we  believe  to 
be  sound  is  the  dialogue.  It  provides  for  habit  formation  through  drill, 
memorization  and  repetition.  Secondly  it  provides  for  the  mastery  of 
the  sound  system  and  structure  of  the  language  to  be  learned. 

A  dialogue  is  the  recreation  of  a  natural  experience  a  child  might 
encounter  in  his  daily  life.  The  vocabulary  and  patterns  in  the  foreign 
language  are  taken  from  everyday  speech.  It  is  geared  to  the  age  and 
intelligence  of  the  child  and  yet  not  over-simplified.  For  example,  a 
French  child  does  not  wait  until  his  second  year  of  high  school  to  use 
the  subjunctive.  Therefore,  a  subjunctive  might  well  be  encountered 
in  a  first  or  second  FLES  dialogue. 

Sentences  from  the  dialogue  serve  as  patterns  in  which  vocabulary 
or  structural  items  are  substituted;  and  the  ability  to  make  meaningful 
substitutions  constitutes  a  sturdy  bridge  to  eventual  fluency  in  the 
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spoken  language.  By  means  of  the  dialogue,  the  child  builds  up  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  natural  utterances  in  the  foreign  language  which  he  may  use  in 
real  life  situations.  He  is  thus  provided  with  the  most  important  moti¬ 
vation  for  studying  foreign  languages:  the  ability  to  communicate  his 
basic  thoughts  and  desires. 

We  have  been  convinced  for  many  years  of  the  value  of  FLES.  Indeed 
we  still  are!  Recently  the  linguistic  scientist  and  the  psychologist  have 
furnished  us  with  a  new  rationale  for  FLES.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
in  the  future  FLES  programs,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  as  “effective,” 
should  be  formulated  not  on  intuition  but  rather  on  a  sound  psycho- 
linguistic  basis. 

Tufts  University 
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Programmed  Learning  in  French:  Work  in  Progress 

Le  second  [précepte  est]  de  diviser  chacune  des  difficultés  ...  en  autant  de  par¬ 
celles  qu’il  se  pourrait,  et  qu’il  serait  requis  pour  les  mieux  résoudre. 

Le  troisième,  de  conduire  par  ordre  mes  pensées,  en  commençant  par  les  objets 
les  plus  simples  et  les  plus  aisés  à  connaître,  pour  monter  peu  à  peu,  comme  par 
degrés,  jusques  à  la  connaissance  des  plus  composés;  et  supposant  même  de  l’ordre 
entre  ceux  qui  ne  se  précèdent  point  naturellement  les  uns  les  autres.  Discours  de 
la  méthode. 

Programmed  learning  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  pedagogical  application  of  Car¬ 
tesian  analysis  and  hierarchic  induction.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  breaking  down  the 
subject  matter  into  specific  problems  and  giving  them  a  certain  hierarchic  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  total  learning  experiene  is  the  only  point  on  which  all  programmers 
agree— and,  by  this  token,  programming  is  merely  teaching  with  good  sense,  “la  chose 
du  monde  la  mieux  partagée.”  Beyond  this  principle,  also  known  as  that  of  “step- 
increment”  learning,  there  are  various  working  hypotheses  and  procedures  which 
are  shared,  to  varying  degrees,  by  researchers  and  language  teachers  who  consider 
themselves  working  in  the  field  of  “programming,”  the  latest  “new  key”  trend  this 
side  of  language  laboratories  and  visual  aids. 

Several  up-to-date  source  books  are  available  in  this  field.  (The  best,  perhaps,  is 
A.  A.  Lumsdaine’s  and  R.  Glaser’s  Teaching  Machines  and  Programmed  Learning, 
[Washington,  D.C.]  DAVI-NEA  [I960]).  They  discuss,  in  a  language  largely  accessible 
to  the  average  foreign  language  teacher,  these  principles,  hypotheses  and  procedures. 
To  investigate  how  the  latter  apply  to  the  learning  and  teaching  of  French  and  to 
assess  professional  activity  in  this  field,  an  AATF  ad-hoc  committee  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  whose  findings,  first  presented  at  the  Association’s  1961  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

There  are  approximately  a  dozen  projects  currently  undertaken  in  preparing  pro- 
gframmed  learning  materials  for  French.  Fight  of  them  could  be  called  major  proj¬ 
ects,  judging  by  the  scope  of  their  coverage,  though  not  necessarily  by  the  quality 
of  their  product. 

Most  projects,  major  and  minor,  work  with  a  staff  of  consultants  which  usually 
includes  a  structural  linguist  and  a  psychologist.  They  are  supported  by  commercial 
firms,  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  foundations. 

The  major  projects  are  conducted  by  the  following  principal  investigators:  Fliane 
Burroughs  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films),  Pierre  Delattre  (University  of  Colorado), 
Victor  E.  Hanzeli  (University  of  Washington),  Alexander  Lermontoff  (Center  for  Pro¬ 
grammed  Instruction,  CPI,  New  York  City),  Fernand  Marty  (Hollins  College),  Marcel 
Moraud  (Hamilton  College),  Theodore  Mueller  and  Rand  Morton  (Institute  for  Be¬ 
havioral  Research  and  Programmed  Instruction,  IBRPI,  Ann  Arbor)  and  Albert  Vald¬ 
man  (Indiana  University). 

None  of  the  major  programs  are  currently  available.  The  only  sample  of  “things 
to  come”  is  the  French  phonetics  course  marketed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
Their  standard  French  program  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1964.  The  Hollins, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  programs  are  expected  to  be  completed  before  1963.  The 
Colorado  and  Washington  programs  are  continuous  propositions,  used  and  revised 
currently.  They  are  not  immediately  intended  for  distribution.  The  CPI  program  is 
being  tested  and  will  be  available  shortly. 
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The  questionnaire  on  which  the  survey  was  based  was  deliberately  obscure  on 
one  point:  it  did  not  distinguish  between  "programmed”  and  "self-instructional.” 
We  wanted  to  find  out  whether  programmers  considered  the  fact  that  their  materials 
may  be  used  for  learning  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  teacher,  a  sine  qua 
non  of  these  materials  being  called  "programmed.”  Three  investigators  volunteered 
the  opinion  that  their  work  could  not  be  called  programming  in  its  strictest  sense, 
since  their  materials  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  conventional  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  or  drill.  Only  three  of  the  major  programs  are  self-contained.  They  are  programs 
in  the  most  technical  sense:  they  are  to  be  used  by  individual  learners  outside  the 
conventional  classroom  situation. 

The  kind  of  learning  taking  place  in  the  self-instructional  programs  is  comparable 
to  "traditional”  learning  with  its  balance  of  skills  (understanding,  speaking,  reading, 
writing).  The  two  exceptions  are  the  Britannica  program  in  French  phonetics,  and 
the  IBRPI  program  which  excludes  the  fourth  skill,  writing,  from  its  aims. 

Programmers’  claims  vary  widely  when  it  comes  to  predicting  or  establishing  the 
rate  of  learning  of  students  following  their  self-instructional  programs.  Where  the 
average  college  student  spends  three  to  four  hundred  hours  on  his  first-year  college 
French,  one  programmer  claims  that  the  same  skills  can  be  acquired  in  one  hundred 
hours  by  the  average  learner,  another  claims  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  and  a 
third,  much  more  conservatively,  three  hundred  hours. 

Almost  all  programmers  subscribe  to  the  basic  tenet  of  Skinnerian  philosophy  of 
learning  which  advocates  setting  up  such  learning  sequences  in  which  the  learner  is 
practically  assured  of  giving  only  correct  responses.  To  that  end,  materials  must  be 
arranged  in  “minimal  steps,”  which  immediately  opens  up  the  question  of  what  is 
"minimal”  in  language  learning.  Programmers  rely  here  first  on  a  preliminary  con¬ 
trastive  analysis  of  spoken  French  and  American  English  and  then  on  their  own 
estimation  of  the  learner’s  capacity  in  terms  of  difficulty  of  perception  and  produc¬ 
tion,  and  length  and  structural  complexity  of  the  utterance.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
programmer  decides  on  the  “minimalness”  of  the  material  he  teaches  by  drawing, 
in  a  more  or  less  intuitive  fashion,  on  his  own  teaching  experience.  This  intuitive 
first  step  is  controlled  and  corrected  during  later  revision  of  the  program.  The  pro¬ 
grammer  is  guided  here  by  the  error  rate  of  his  students:  If  the  latter  is  too  high 
(more  than  five  percent?),  he  may  want  to  subdivide  the  problem  or  to  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  clues. 

All  programmers  agree  on  the  general  principle  that  programs  should  aim  at  the 
shaping  of  certain  patterns  of  behavior,  that  these  patterns  should  be  spelled  out 
carefully  in  advance,  and  that  they  should  govern  the  design  of  every  minimal  step. 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  consensus  among  the  programmers  that  for  every  re¬ 
sponse  the  learner  makes,  there  must  be  provided  immediate  reinforcement,  i.e.,  a 
certain  reward  for  his  correct  response.  This  reward  may  be  a  simple  confirmation 
of  his  correct  response.  In  the  case  of  audio-lingual  learning,  reinforcement  consti¬ 
tutes  of  course  a  thorny  problem.  Many  language  teachers  have  felt  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  were  not  capable  of  judging  their  own  mistakes,  especially  in  pronunciation. 
Programmers  are,  however,  unanimously  optimistic;  they  all  believe  that  the  student 
is  able  to  discriminate  between  correct  and  incorrect  responses,  provided  that  he  has 
been  so  trained.  Few  programs,  however,  provide  for  such  a  training  in  the  initial 
stages. 

There  is  an  essential  and  wide  disagreement  among  programmers  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  all  students,  regardless  of  ability  and  motivation,  should  be  subjected 
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to  the  same  learning  experience.  Advocates  of  the  “linear  approach”  claim  that  "the 
process  of  learning  should  differ  only  in  the  speed  with  which  the  steps  are  assimi¬ 
lated.”  Other  programmers  provide  specifically  varying  sequences  (“branching  pro¬ 
grams”)  for  students  of  varying  abilities. 

There  is  further  disagreement  among  the  programmers  whether  the  phonology  and 
tire  morphology  of  the  target  language  should  be  taught  simultaneously  or  sequen¬ 
tially.  Some  strongly  favor  phonological  conditioning  before  the  study  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  others  are  more  "traditional”  in  working  with  all  aspects  of  French  si¬ 
multaneously. 

Both  the  informed  layman  and  the  uninformed  professional  tend  to  equate  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  with  teaching  machines.  The  “hardware”  involved  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  of  the  programs  strikes  our  imagination  so  strongly  that  we  some¬ 
times  fail  to  realize  that  programmed  learning  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  use 
of  any  device,  unless  one  wishes  to  call  a  printed  page  an  instructional  device,  and 
that  even  where  certain  mechanical  devices  are  used,  these  devices  themselves  do  not 
teach,  but  they  are  merely  used  to  contain  materials  with  which  the  student  may 
teach  himself.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  utilization  of  many  programs  is  facili¬ 
tated  and  made  more  efficient  by  the  use  of  some  machinery,  especially  in  FL’s,  where 
the  student  must  be  provided  with  vocal  stimuli  as  well  as  with  acoustic  means  of 
reinforcement.  Most  programmers  in  French  are  not  concerned  with  hardware  at  all. 

The  most  refreshing  aspect  of  current  research  in  programming  for  French  is, 
perhaps,  the  extreme  individuality  of  the  projects.  To  the  casual  and  perhaps  un¬ 
friendly  observer,  the  specialists  engaged  in  programming  may  seem  to  form  a  single 
dogmatic  coterie.  In  fact,  they  are  mostly  preoccupied  with  finding  their  own  an¬ 
swers  to  the  major  pedagogical  problem  of  our  entire  profession:  How  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  language  learning  to  the  ever-increasing  waves  of  incoming  students 
without  lowering  our  standards?  Their  approach  is  varied  and  their  work  is  still 
largely  experimental,  open  to  scrutiny,  criticism  and  improvement.  Subject  matter  is 
their  basic  concern:  when  they  discuss  teaching  machines,  they  mean  teaching  first 
and  only  then  machines. 

Increased  research  and  production  in  programmed  learning  will  inevitably  entail 
some  mechanization  of  the  language  learning  process.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
laudable  or  necessarily  contemptible  in  such  a  mechanization.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
we  are  willing  to  examine  these  new  developments  with  sufficient  detachment,  study 
and  decide  in  which  areas  of  language  teaching  they  apply  to  the  greater  benefit 
of  our  students.  It  is  not  a  superficial  claim  or  a  mere  advertising  slogan  to  say 
that  the  mechanization  of  some  aspects  of  language  teaching  will  permit  better  util¬ 
ization  of  the  teachers’  and  students’  time  for  competent  and  meaningful  free  con¬ 
versation,  for  a  searching  examination  of  the  facts  of  language,  foreign  and  native, 
and  for  a  rewarding  study  of  cultural  and  literary  values. 

University  of  Washington  Victor  E.  Hanzeli 


The  Twentieth-Century  “Quoi” 

Until  the  present  century  the  interjection  quoi  was  usually  a  strong  exclamation, 
this  role  it  served  only  *^pour  marquer  I  etonnement  ou  I  indignation^  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  dictionaries.  It  voiced  either  of  these  emotions  about  the 
statement  immediately  following,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  The  theatre  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  in  particular  contains  many  examples  of  it,  such  as:  “Quoi!  Phi- 
landre  est  vaillant,  et  je  n’en  savais  rien!’’  (Mélite) 

Side  by  side  with  the  explosive  quoi  there  was— and  still  is— a  quoi  of  lesser  force, 
this  one  immediately  preceded  by  mais,  puis,  alors,  or  enfin.  It  relates  to  both  ideas 
between  which  it  stands.  The  earliest  example  of  the  kind  that  I  have  come  across 
is  the  mais  quoi  of  the  following  passage,  which  is  from  Villon’s  Le  Grand  Testa¬ 
ment: 

Hé  Dieu!  se  j’eusse  estudié 
Au  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  folle, 

Et  a  bonnes  mœurs  dédié. 

J’eusse  maison  et  couche  molle! 

Mais  quoy?  je  fuyoie  l’escolle. 

Comme  fait  le  mauvais  enfant. 

The  mais  quoi?  doubtless  says:  "BUT,  and  isn’t  it  often  thus?’’  Quoi  intensifies 
mais  and  also  lends  to  the  thought  just  ahead  a  note  of  interrogation  that  takes 
agreement  for  granted.  This  note  would  be  apparent  from  the  context  even  without 
Villon’s  question  mark  after  the  interjection.  And  interjection  it  is,  not  interroga¬ 
tive  pronoun. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  interjection  quoi  has  been  per¬ 
forming  a  third  function,  in  which  it  always  follows  the  expression  of  the  related 
thought.  The  bearing  is  of  two  possible  kinds.  In  the  one  of  more  frequent  occur- 
lence,  quoi  conveys  a  comment  on  the  speaker’s  own  statement  made  directly  before. 
Here  is  a  line  from  the  contemporary  theatre  which  illustrates  this  kind  of  enrich¬ 
ment  the  interjection  can  bring  to  the  sentence:  On  est  en  vacances  et  on  n’a  pas 
assez  à  manger,  quoi.  Its  other  form  of  usefulness  is  that  it  enables  the  speaker  to 
mark  with  a  flourish  his  satisfaction  in  having  at  that  moment  hit  upon  a  good 
summary  or  else  le  most  juste.  This  sense  of  relief  is  evident  in  the  following  ex¬ 
amples.  Referring  not  long  ago  to  her  latest  illness,  Edith  Piaf  said  to  a  reporter: 
“J’avais  l’impression  que  je  ne  pourrais  plus  chanter,  je  ne  pourrais  plus  marcher, 
je  ne  pourrais  plus  parler,  je  ne  pourrais  plus  rien  faire,  quoi.’’  Then,  from  a  mod¬ 
em  play  we  have:  “Je  spécule  un  peu,  enfin  je  spéculotte,  quoi." 

The  foregoing  instances  of  the  modem  quoi  have  in  common  one  element  of 
meaning,  namely  a  hopeful,  querying  bid  for  assent,  at  least  for  understanding. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  bid  is  apparent  whether  the  word  on  the  printed  page  is 
followed  by  a  question  mark,  an  exclamation  point,  a  comma,  or  a  period.  In  this 
connection  the  Britisher’s  sentence-closing  what?  comes  to  mind,  as  in:  "He’s  a  jolly 
good  chap,  what?”  Here  seems  to  be  justification  for  one’s  regarding  the  twentieth- 
century  interjection  quoi  as  a  second  unstressed  form  of  the  interrogative  pronoun 
quoi?,  just  as,  according  to  the  traditional  grammarians,  que?  is  the  first. 

The  new  quoi  has  a  wide  semantic  range.  Unlike  the  shouted  one  of  long  lineage, 
it  has  to  do  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  not  just  surprise  and  indignation.  It  may 
even  deny  surprise,  as  it  did  once  from  the  lips  of  a  certain  Alpine  guide  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  When  he  was  answering  questions  over  the  radio  about  the  dangers 
he  had  faced  during  a  heroic  act  of  rescue,  his  recital  of  one  incident  ended  with: 
“Je  croyais  que  j’étais  fichu,  quoi."  (I  thought  I  was  done  for,  which  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  don’t  you  think?) 

The  Alpine  guide  s  quoi  was  barely  audible.  So  was  that  of  Edith  Piaf’s  moving 
account  of  her  recent  period  of  discouragement  cited  above.  In  all  heard  instances 
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it  is  noticeable  that  this  least  exclamatory  of  interjections  receives  a  decidedly  fall¬ 
ing  inflection. 

One  would  not  attempt  to  list  the  kinds  of  emotional  accent  that  the  modern 
quoi  is  capable  of  giving.  They  vary  with  the  context,  which  determines  whether 
the  interjection  voices  approval  or  relief  or  scorn  or  timidity  or  exasperation  or 
any  of  the  numerous  other  reactions  possible.  The  remarkable  versatility  of  the  col¬ 
loquial  quoi  is  evident  from  the  following  examples  of  dialogue  in  recent  plays: 

Un  souvenir  d’amour,  quoi!  (Comment  of  a  man  whose  friend  has  just  spoken  of 
having  received  a  wedding  anniversary  gift  from  his  wife.) 

Je  serai  libre  de  t’aimer,  de  refaire  ma  vie,  de  t’épouser,  quoi.  (Exclamation  of  a 
woman  to  her  lover  just  before  she  is  to  receive  her  decree  of  divorce.) 

Le  mari  idéal,  quoi,  de  tout  repos.  (A  woman’s  reason  for  her  decision  to  marry 
a  certain  man.) 

Je  pars  demain.  Je  passe  la  nuit  ici,  quoi!  (Self-invitation  of  a  man  who  realizes 
that  his  former  pal  wants  him  to  leave.) 

Le  paradis  sur  terre,  quoi!  (Sarcastic  belittlement  of  a  girl’s  idea  of  heaven  on 
earth.) 

Unmistakably,  no  two  of  the  quoi’s  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  contribute 
to  the  thought  in  exactly  the  same  way.  By  its  infinite  variety  the  interjection  re¬ 
calls  Humpty  Dumpty’s  boast  about  his  vocabulary:  "When  I  use  a  word,  it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean." 

In  seeking  to  discover  when  the  modern  quoi  came  into  being,  I  examined  ini¬ 
tially  a  number  of  pre-1914  plays.  Those  of  Labiche,  which  delighted  the  theatre¬ 
goers  of  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yielded  nothing.  Nor  was  this  quoi 
ever  uttered  in  any  of  the  other  plays  registering  the  current,  everyday  speech  of 
the  period.  We  can  assume,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  yet  exist. 

The  first  occurrence  of  it  that  I  found  is  in  Henri  Bernstein’s  Le  Marché,  which 
had  its  première  in  1909.  Here  a  young  woman  exclaims,  “Une  grue,  quoi!’’  in  reply 
to  the  compliment:  “Tu  es  une  bonne  fille." 

Tardly  recognition  was  accorded  the  newcomer  by  the  lexicographers.  The  first  to 
unbend  was  J.  E.  Mansion,  the  editor  of  Harrap’s  Standard  French  and  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  which  was  published  in  1934.  It  contains  the  following  example  with  trans¬ 
lation:  Elle  vous  aime,  quoi!  —  In  short,  she  loves  you.  Hachette’s  bilingual  dictio¬ 
nary  has:  11  est  saoul,  quoi!  —  He’s  drunk,  don’t  you  see? 

Even  away  from  contacts  with  natives  of  France,  the  non-French  person  who  keeps 
up  is  reminded  that  the  colloquial  quoi  is  widely  used.  This  knowledge  comes  not 
only  from  reading  matter.  In  almost  every  French  film  the  interjection  is  heard  at 
least  once.  Then,  there  is  the  monthly  sound  magazine,  Sonorama,  which  has  among 
its  pages  five  paper-thin,  double-face  plastic  records.  The  varied  range  of  selections 
includes  notably  speeches  of  De  Gaulle,  interviews  with  persons  in  public  view,  and 
some  of  the  chansonniers’  lively  reflections  on  subjects  foremost  in  the  news. 

The  following  findings  give  a  general  idea  of  the  incidence  of  the  modem  quoi. 
Out  of  thirty  plays  of  the  past  decade,  plays  chosen  for  informality  of  dialogue  and 
for  contemporaneousness  of  setting,  fifteen  contained  at  least  one  example  apiece.  In 
these  fifteen  there  were  approximately  as  many  quoi’s  as  there  were  acts.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  results  with  the  ones  of  a  similar  count  I  made  in  1939  indicates 
that  the  interjection  is  used  with  probably  the  same  frequency  today  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Non-Frenchmen  have  the  impression  that  the  new  quoi  belongs  almost  exclusively 
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to  the  language  of  the  unlettered.  In  this  they  are  mistaken.  The  error  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  affective  nature  of  the  word  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  choosing  this  form 
of  expression,  the  speaker  is  often  taking  the  easy  path  away  from  precision.  One 
has  only  to  note  the  cultural  status  of  the  characters  in  plays  and  fictions  who  use 
the  colloquial  quoi  to  learn  that  it  is  heard  doubtless  not  very  much  oftener  in  a 
bistrot  than  in  a  salon. 

The  evidence  that  class  barriers  do  not  exist  for  this  interjection  has  strong 
support  in  Claude  Mauriac’s  novel.  Diner  en  ville.  The  characters  here,  who  are 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  do  not  disdain  to  bring  it  into  the  table  talk.  One 
of  them,  in  fact,  punctuates  his  conversation  with  it  so  often  that  a  fellow  guest 
reflects  that  he  makes  the  expression  meaningless.  His  table  companion’s  habit,  he 
surmises,  must  be  due  to  nervous  tension,  especially  since  he  earns  his  living  in  the 
highly  charged  world  of  the  cinema.  In  this  novel,  as  in  other  contemporary  writing, 
one  sees  that  the  inclination  to  use  or  not  to  use  the  colloquialism  depends  some¬ 
times  on  temperament.  The  sex  of  the  speaker,  however,  is  no  determinant. 

Only  an  excellent  translator  can  consistently  do  justice  to  the  elusive  quoi.  In 
Merloyd  Lawrence’s  admirable  translation  of  Diner  en  ville  there  are  examples  of 
fine  rendering.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  a  Canadian  woman’s  use  of  a  word  un¬ 
familiar  to  her  Parisian  companion.  Noting  his  surprise  at  her  referring  to  swim 
suits  as  brayets,  she  exclaims,  "Ces  brayets,  quoi!”  The  interjection  becomes,  “What’s 
the  matter  with  that?”  The  following  instance  from  the  same  book  shows  that  the 
presence  of  quoi  may  necessitate  a  complete  alteration  of  the  adjoining  phrase  or 
sentence.  A  man  who  insists  on  being  allowed  to  tell  one  of  his  wearisome  stories 
urges:  “Mais,  justement,  quoi,  je  voulais. ...”  Mr.  Lawrence’s  wording  of  the  plea  is, 
“Oh,  this  won’t  take  a  minute!” 

Among  the  modern  quoi’s  that  have  come  to  my  notice  there  is  one  impossible 
to  translate.  It  is  a  matter  of  finding  a  single  word  or  phrase  to  cover  all  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  chameleon-like  interjection.  Here  is  the  situation:  a  certain  character  in 
Diner  en  ville  says  under  his  breath  that  his  table  mate,  Gilles,  irritates  him  beyond 
measure  by  his  frequent  use  of  quoi.  According  to  the  translator,  it  is  Gilles’  repe¬ 
tition  of  “well”  that  gets  on  the  man’s  nerves.  Amusingly  enough,  none  of  these 

quoi’s  is,  or  could  be,  rendered  by  “well.” 

This  recently  established  element  of  the  French  language  is  unique.  First,  it  has 
no  equal  for  range  of  meaning,  as  the  foregoing  examples  have  shown.  The  second- 
person-singular  note  is  its  other  particularity.  Take  the  case  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  any  two  individuals,  whom  we  shall  call  Jules  and  Henri.  When  Jules  sends 
out  a  quoi  to  Henri,  he  is  assuring  him  that  he  considers  him  keen  enough  and 
interested  enough  to  recognize  the  slant  he  is  presenting.  In  response,  Henri  does 
his  best  to  rise  to  Jules’  expectation  of  him.  Thus  comes  about  the  narrowing  of 
the  gap  that  makes  perfect  communication  forever  impossible.  True,  the  accent  of 
the  message  sometimes  has  little  or  no  relation  to  sympathie.  In  practically  all  cases, 
however,  the  modern  quoi  surely  says:  “Now,  you  can’t  fail  to  know  what  I  think— 
or  how  I  feel— about  this  subject.  You  get  my  point  of  view,  don’t  you?” 

Can  the  colloquialism’s  assured  place  in  the  language  be  attributed  to  the  human 
being’s  desire  for  closer  links  with  others?  The  need  doubtless  is  felt  more  generally 

and  more  deeply  in  recent  decades  than  it  was  in  earlier  centuries.  Perhaps  the  neu¬ 

rosis  of  insecurity,  which  has  become  more  widespread  throughout  the  world,  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation.  This  neurosis  accounts  possibly  for  comparable  changes  in 
speech  outside  of  France.  For  instance,  no  longer  is  an  American  woman  astonished 
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to  be  called  "dear”  or  "hon”  by  a  bus  driver  or  by  a  washroom  attendant  or  by  a 
stranger  who  is  directing  her  to  a  street  she  is  looking  for.  This  recently  extended 
application  in  the  United  States  of  terms  of  endearment  may  be  akin  in  origin  to 
the  acceptance  given  in  France  to  the  person-to-person  quoi. 

The  raison  d’être  of  the  versatile,  outgoing  quoi  can  as  yet  be  only  surmised  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  belongs  to  a  vast  field,  relatively  new,  that  awaits  much  further 
exploration.  It  belongs  to  metalinguistics,  which  deals  with  the  relation  between  a 
language  and  the  thought-world  of  those  who  speak  it. 

Temple  University  Elizabeth  Breazeale 


The  National  French  Contest 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  FOR  1962 
National  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  to  the  three  winners  in  French  II,  III,  IV. 

Society  for  French- American  Cultural  Services  and  Educational  Aid:  |200. 

Services  Culturels,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York,  and  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir:  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  France  via  Air  France  to  a  French  IV  winner. 

Librairie  Larousse,  Paris:  Nouveau  Larousse  Universel  to  first-place  French  IV  win¬ 
ner;  Bédier  et  Hazard,  Littérature  Française  to  second-place  French  IV  winner. 
AATF:  $100,  $50,  $25  to  the  three  place  winners  French  II-IV. 

Regional  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  to  the  three  place  winners  French  II-IV. 

Librairie  Larousse,  Paris:  1962  Petit  Larousse  to  first-place  French  IV  winners;  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  to  teachers  of  above  winners. 

Region  VII 

Mrs.  David  Eisendrath  awards:  $25  each  to  first-place  French  II-IV  winners;  book 
awards  of  $25  value  to  second-place  winners  II-IV. 

Chapter  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  to  the  three  place  winners  French  II-IV. 

Central  New  York:  book  awards  to  the  place  winners  French  II-IV;  Veronica  Sloan 
Prize:  19e  siècle  Collections  Lagardet  et  Michard. 

Minnesota-Dakotas:  $15  to  first-place  winners  French  II-IV;  $5  to  second-  and  third- 
place  winners  French  II-IV. 

Philadelphia:  Alliance  Française  membership  to  winners  in  oral  contest;  books  and 
records  for  oral  contest  winners. 

Northwest  Pacific:  books  and  records. 

Westchester:  10  prizes  for  each  category  (French  II-IV)  including  Larousse  diction¬ 
aries,  French  books,  and  Paris  prints. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel,  .\mbassade  de  France,  New  York. 

Howard  L.  Nostrand,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  President  AATF. 
Oscar  A.  Haac,  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Chairman  of  French  II  Exami¬ 
nation  Committee.  The  examination  was  prepared  by  participants  of  the  1961-62 
NDEA  French  Institute  at  Emory  University  under  the  direction  of  Bruce  R. 
Gordon. 

Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  Chairman  of  French 

III  Examination  Committee. 

Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  Scarsdale  High  School,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Chairman  of  French 

IV  Examination  Committee. 
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Alexander  D.  Gibson,  Andover,  Mass.,  Region  II  Representative. 

Charles  A.  Choquette,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Region  III  Representa¬ 
tive;  Supervisor  of  master  tapes  French  III  and  IV. 

M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Region  IV  Representative. 

Wm.  N.  Felt,  WCUNC,  Greensboro,  No.  Carolina,  Region  V  Representative. 

Charles  Carlut,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Region  VI  Representative. 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Region  VII  Representa¬ 
tive. 

Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Region  VIII  Representative. 

David  Dougherty,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Region  IX  Representative. 

James  W.  Glennen,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  Chairman  of 
1962  Contest. 

The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  Pres.  Nostrand  to  propose  changes  in  the 
1962  Contest  and  to  make  revisions  in  the  examinations  consisted  of  Mrs.  Marie- 
Antoinette  Martin,  Chairman,  Charles  A.  Choquette,  Howard  R.  Coan,  Oscar  A. 
Haac,  Paul  Pimsleur. 


Reviews 


Textbooks 

Dunkel,  Harold  B.  and  Pillet,  Roger  A.  French  in  the  Elementary  School— Five 
Years’  Experience.  Chicago;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962.  Pp.  150.  Ç3.75. 

Here  we  have  facts,  figures  and  outcomes,  solidly  anchored  in  year-by-year  and  end- 
of-five-year  measurements.  Less  explicit  but  no  less  evident  is  the  authors’  determi¬ 
nation,  throughout  the  five-year  period,  to  aim  at  high-level  linguistic  achievement 
and  yet  to  face  all  problems  fearlessly,  solve  them  whenever  possible,  and  report  the 
results  in  every  case.  This  combination  of  idealism  and  sound  scholarship  gives  us 
a  book  which  is  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  FLES. 

Each  of  the  nine  chapters  is  followed  by  notes  whose  chief  aim  is  “to  suggest 
some  of  the  variety  of  purpose,  opinion  and  plan  which  has  marked  the  various 
F’LES  programs  and  thus  to  show  the  position  of  our  program  amid  others.”  (p.  19). 
Perspective  is  thus  achieved  witliout  diluting  the  exposition  of  the  subject  at  hand. 
A  salient  virtue  of  the  book  is  indeed  its  authors’  straightforward,  almost  single 
minded,  devotion  to  their  own  program.  Not  that  they  disdain  the  others:  "FLES 
programs  .  .  .  have  been  of  many  different  kinds  .  .  .  This  variation  is  desirable  . . . 
Our  program  was  constructed  specifically  to  fit  [the  local]  situation— as  we  believe 
all  FLES  programs  should  be.”  (p.  3). 

They  accepted  the  common  assumptions  concerning  FLES,  such  as  the  priority 
of  hearing  and  speaking.  They  met  the  usual  problems  of  scheduling,  staffing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  testing  materials,  continuity  and  articulation  with  high  school.  There  were 
moreover  special  problems  such  as  the  large  number  of  transfer  students,  the  ex¬ 
treme  range  of  performance,  the  lack  of  A-V  aids,  their  single  aim  of  linguistic 
achievement,  and  the  necessity,  after  four  or  five  years,  of  meeting  the  University 
High  School  expectations  in  reading,  vocabulary  and  grammar. 

Most  striking  of  all  these  is  the  range  of  individual  differences.  The  statistical 
data  (pp.  80-127)  are  remarkably  complete  and  revealing.  No  one  who  studies  them 
will  repeat  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  a  group  of  third-  or  fourth-graders  can 
simply  follow  a  common  program  and  keep  together  through  a  period  of  years. 
“Not  all  third  graders  ...  are  ready  for  foreign  language  instruction  of  the  sort 
attempted  by  our  kind  of  program  . .  .  For  the  child  who  is  immature  or  who  has 
fairly  serious  personality  or  academic  problems,  initial  exposure  to  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  should  probably  be  deferred . . .  The  unready  child  will  not  have  a  happy 
experience  ...  he  will  slow  down  the  rest  of  the  group,  he  will  become  an  in- 
ci easing  burden  to  the  teacher,  and  he  will  be  hostile  for  as  many  years  as  he  is 
exposed  to  the  foreign  language.  To  avoid  such  consequences  is  worth  considerable 
effort . . .  Sufficient  flexibility  must  be  built  into  the  program  to  take  account  of 
the  enormous  individual  differences  in  this  respect.”  (pp.  93-94). 

Special  sections  emphasizing  review  and  moving  at  a  slower  pace  were  scarcely 
successful.  “Repetition  and  review  are  obviously  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  ’saving’  those  students  who  had  begun  to  drop  behind ...”  (p.  104). 

Clearly,  students  like  these  gained  little  if  any  language  mastery  .  . .  The  experience 
was  not,  however,  traumatic,  and  they  may  well  have  gained  some  insight  into  lan¬ 
guage  and  into  French  culture,  objectives  not  measured  by  our  present  tests.”  (p. 
124).  “We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  enormous  range  which  developed ...  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  provide  for  one  group,  we  found  ourselves  with,  at  the  very 
least,  three .  .  .  There  is  considerable  variation  not  merely  in  the  amount  of  achieve¬ 
ment  but  in  the  kind  or  area  of  achievement.  For  example,  some  respond  well  to 
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aural-oral  work;  others  do  not,  but  find  reading  or  grammar  more  congenial.  Some 
react  favorably  to  concrete  tasks  (projects,  plays,  home  assignments);  others  detest 
them.”  (p.  131). 

The  great  range  of  individual  differences  does  not  dismay  the  authors.  “  ‘Non- 
achievers’  in  FLES  should  be  a  cause  of  concern  but  not  of  consternation  . . .  Indi¬ 
vidual  differences  .  .  .  will  appear  when  anything  is  taught.”  (p.  145).  “We  need 
much  better  ways  of  determining  when  the  student  is  ready  for  FLES  and  what  kind 
of  FLES  program  he  is  ready  for .  .  .  We  need  much  more  research  at  all  levels  ...” 
(p.  144). 

On  balance,  the  authors  are  optimistic.  “We  believe  the  results  give  us  objective 
grounds  for  satisfaction  . .  .  FLES  is  justified  by  both  the  qualitative  and  quantita¬ 
tive  benefits  it  confers  ...  If  being  able  to  speak  the  foreign  language  with  maximum 
fluency  and  accuracy  .  .  .  are  proper  objectives,  FLES  makes  a  contribution  which 
may  be  unique ...  For  the  majority,  FLES  is  a  true  opportunity  . .  .  Eor  those  who 
are  capable  .  .  .  not  offering  an  introduction  is  an  unfair  and  possibly  irremediable 
neglect.”  (pp.  139-142  passim.)  And  despite  the  authors’  emphasis  on  tests  and 
measurements:  “Many  of  the  important  outcomes  of  FLES  are  .  .  .  intangible . . . 
In  addition  to  broadening  the  child’s  horizons  in  regard  to  language  and  culture 
and  giving  him  some  command  of  the  language,  we  are  producing  students  who 
study  language  beyond  the  required  years,  students  who  look  forward  to  visiting  the 
people  whose  language  they  have  mastered,  students  who  are  considering  making 
language  their  life  work  .  . .  FLES  is  a  continual  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  provide 
the  richest  possible  educational  experience  for  a  wide  variety  of  students.”  (p.  146). 

This  book  is  a  solidly  documented  account  of  five  years  of  high-level  experience 
in  FLES.  No  serious  student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 

Purdue  University  Elton  Hocking 


Ball,  George  H.  and  Ball,  Clarice  M.  First  Year  College  French.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1961.  Pp.  xvii  -f"  452.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  big  book,  with  thirty  pages  on  pronunciation  divided  into  four  chap¬ 
ters,  forty  grammar  lessons  (averaging  about  eight  pages  each),  and  a  third  section 
of  some  sixty-five  pages  devoted  to  the  verb.  Each  grammar  lesson  contains  ample 
exercise  material.  There  is  the  lecture,  nearly  always  in  dialogue  form,  followed  by 
questions  to  be  answered  in  French,  several  other  oral  exercises  and,  at  the  end, 
a  translation  from  English  to  French.  The  final  section,  in  addition  to  the  complete 
conjugations  of  the  regular  verbs,  avoir  and  être,  etc.,  has  the  complete  conjuga¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  irregular  verbs  in  all  of  the  simple  tenses  and  much  additional 
information  on  the  verb  not  usually  found  in  first-year  books. 

The  claim  is  made  by  the  publishers  that  this  is  “the  first  text  that  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  ‘grammar’  and  ‘conversational’  approaches.”  Whether  this  is 
strictly  true  or  not  may  be  debated;  however,  the  book  may  certainly  be  character¬ 
ized  as  middle-of-the-road,  and  the  authors  succeed  to  a  large  degree  in  retaining 
many  features  of  the  older  type  grammar  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  many 
features  of  the  aural-oral  method.  (Magnetic  tape  recordings,  together  with  an  In¬ 
structor’s  manual,  are  available  for  each  lesson.  These  contain,  for  each  lesson,  a  1 
or  a  portion  of  the  lecture,  words  in  the  vocabulai7,  and  other  exercises-some  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  text.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  authors  have  presented  the 
grammaücal  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  conversation  and  oral  drill 
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from  the  beginning.  While  the  specific  way  in  which  this  is  done  seems  to  vary 
with  each  author,  one  usually  finds  the  Present  Indicative  of  the  three  regular  con¬ 
jugations  introduced  early.  In  this  instance  the  first  conjugation  appears  in  Lesson 
3,  but  the  second  and  third  are  not  introduced  until  Lessons  18  and  19  respectively. 
On  the  other  hand,  être  appears  in  Lesson  I  and  avoir,  aller,  vouloir  and  pouvoir 
in  Lesson  5.  The  Passé  Composé  is  introduced  (Lesson  8)  before  the  Object  Pro¬ 
nouns  (Lesson  11),  and  the  Imperfect  is  avoided  until  Lesson  22.  At  this  point,  one 
has  the  impression  that  the  student  has  been  introduced  to  most  of  the  elementary 
principles  that  he  will  need  for  expressing  himself  in  a  limited  number  of  tenses. 
Yet  a  number  of  common  principles  often  introduced  earlier  in  other  books  have 
not  yet  been  presented.  The  later  lessons  also  contain  more  complete  treatment  of 
constructions  used  earlier  in  a  more  limited  way;  indeed,  some  of  the  material  treated 
is  usually  not  explained  at  all  in  the  beginning  grammars,  or  very  inadequately. 

The  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  this  grammar  should  be  noted  especially. 
In  fact,  there  is  so  much  material  that  I  doubt  that  the  average  college  class  could 
adequately  cover  this  book  in  two  semesters,  three  hours  per  week,  particularly  if 
a  reader  is  used. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  grammar  is  in  no  sense  a  revision  of  Intro¬ 
duction  to  French  Grammar  on  which  the  authors  collaborated  with  Professor  Edward 
F.  Meylan  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  is  almost  completely  different.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  vocabulary  is  held  to  a  minimum  (about  1100  words).  For  those 
wishing  complete  coverage  of  the  grammar  in  the  first  year  course,  this  book  should 
be  given  most  serious  consideration. 

University  of  Kentucky  X.  C.  Walker 


Mainous,  Bruce  H.  Basic  French:  An  Oral  Approach.  New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961. 

Pp.  xvii  -j-  535.  $5.50. 

This  basic  college  text  is  a  large  book  and  a  long  one.  But  is  so  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  exercise  materials,  because  it  presents  the  English  text  of  each 
conversation,  because  each  sentence  of  the  dialogues  is  built  up  element  by  element 
before  being  repeated  as  a  complete  unit,  and  because  the  typography  is  well-con¬ 
ceived,  large  and  generously  .spaced. 

There  are  twenty-eight  lessons,  plus  four  review  lessons,  the  usual  appendices, 
vocabularies  and  an  index.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a  conversation,  a  grammar  presen¬ 
tation,  oral  and  written  exercises  and  a  supplementary  vocabulary  list  which  can  be 
used  by  the  resourceful  teacher  to  expand  the  basic  materials  of  the  lesson,  as  time 
permits.  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  I.P.A.  symbols,  and  attention  is  devoted  to 
certain  pronunciation  difficulties  in  each  lesson.  The  author’s  introduction  suggests 
spending  three  or  four  class  meetings  on  each  lesson,  and  outlines  a  sequence  of 
activities  designed  to  develop  oral  skills  as  a  primary  goal.  He  insists  upon  much 
choral  repetition,  often  followed  by  group  practice.  After  several  repetitions  of  the 
basic  dialogue,  in  unison  and  in  smaller  groups,  the  students  are  expected  to  com¬ 
mit  the  passage  to  memory.  He  suggests  that  their  mastery  be  tested  by  a  dictation 
or  translation  from  English  into  French,  orally  or  in  writing.  The  final  step  should 
be  drill  on  the  exercises  of  the  lesson. 

The  exercises  are  ample  and  varied.  They  do  appear  to  stress  grammar,  and  one 
frequently  finds  instructions  such  as  the  following:  “Mettez  les  verbes  suivants  à  la 
première  personne  du  singulier  du  présent  de  l’indicatif,’’  or  “Conjuguez  le  verbe 
des  phrases  suivantes,  en  répétant  toute  la  phrase.’’  The  directions  are  given  in 
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French,  with,  the  first  time,  the  English  equivalent.  It  should  be  added  that  other 
exercises  call  for  answering  questions,  asking  another  person  a  question  or  perform¬ 
ing  some  action  and  describing  it.  At  least  one  series  of  exercises,  however,  has  the 
class  performing  individually,  à  tour  de  rôle,  so  that  while  one  student  is  speaking 
the  rest  of  the  class  is,  presumably,  merely  observing,  (page  262).  The  review  lessons 
are  comprehensive,  all  in  French  except  for  fifty  translation  items,  and  rely  heavily 
upon  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  rather  than  pattern. 

Despite  these  remarks,  many  teachers  who  wish  to  provide  their  students  with  a 
solid  foundation  in  French  grammar  will  find  this  text  to  be  one  which  will  also 
furnish  a  solid  aural-oral  method. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 

Davison,  Helen  M.  and  Arthur,  Rita.  Invitation  au  voyage.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1961.  Pp.  351.  $4.75. 

This  anthology  of  literary  selections  is  designed  for  use  on  the  intermediate  level. 
The  high  literary  and  artistic  quality  of  these  selections  in  addition  to  many  other 
attractive  features  deserve  praise  and  appreciation. 

The  student  meets  France  through  a  tour  of  eight  provinces— L’lle-de-France,  L’Al¬ 
sace  et  la  Lorraine,  La  Bourgogne,  La  Provence,  La  Gascogne,  La  Touraine,  La  Bre¬ 
tagne— and  a  “Visite  à  Paris.”  Each  of  the  provinces  is  preceded  by  two  maps,  one 
a  drawing  of  the  province  itself  with  place-names  and  sketches  of  items  of  architec¬ 
tural  interest;  the  other,  a  map  of  France  showing  the  relative  position  of  the'  prov¬ 
ince  to  the  whole.  Drs.  Davison  and  Arthur  provide  an  introductory  section  in 
French  on  the  geographical,  historical,  economic  and  cultural  aspects  of  each  of  these 
provinces.  This  is  followed  by  selections  by  well-known  writers  on  aspects  germane 
to  the  province  under  discussion.  For  example,  in  the  section  on  Alsace-Lorraine 
the  writers  are;  Pierre  Bucher,  Erkmann-Chatrian,  Rene  Bazin,  Maurice  Barrés, 
Charles  Péguy  and  Alphonse  Daudet.  Mere  paragraphs,  complete  poems,  excerpts 
from  historians  such  as  Michelet,  abridged  short  stories,  selections  from  novels,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  periodicals,  songs  and  even  dances  are  included.  The  fact  that  most  of 
the  selections  are  incomplete  does  not  detract,  for  it  is  the  province  that  is  being 
presented  and  not  literature  as  such. 

The  exercises  accompanying  each  selection  are  designed  to  build  vocabulary  and 
to  stimulate  conversational  French.  They  are  not  designed  for  a  grammar  review. 
They  are  of  the  following  types;  Questions  sur  le  texte.  Etude  de  mots.  Sujets  de 
conversation.  Sujets  de  composition,  and  Dictée.  Ail  of  the  exercises  and  nearly  all 
of  the  explanatory  footnotes  are  in  French.  A  rather  large  French-English  vocabulary 
completes  the  volume. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  attractive.  Many  excellent  photographs  of  architectural, 
historical,  artistic  and  geographical  interest  accompany  the  text,  as  well  as  the  maps 
so  ably  done  by  Irene  Kutsky.  The  pictures  are  all  in  black  and  white. 

The  points  for  criticism  are  minor.  The  avant-propos  is  superfluous  and  the  Pré- 
face  resembles  a  book  review.  The  identification  of  Boileau  as;  “moraliste  du  dix- 
septième  siècle”  (p.  9)  is  misleading. 

The  clear  impression  left  by  the  Davison-Arthur  text  is  that  they,  and  the  writers 
whose  selections  they  chose,  love  France  and  these  provinces  and  that  they  have  so 
presented  their  material  that  it  would  seem  almost  inevitable  for  this  enthusiasm 
to  be  transfered  to  a  student  using  their  text. 

Catawba  College 


Mary  Paschal 
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Rosselot,  LaVelle.  Je  parle  français  (Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois). 

This  is  a  film-and-text  course  with  materials  planned  and  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  unit.  It  consists  of  120  filmed  lessons  (increasing  in  length  from  2  to  15  minutes), 
120  taped  drills,  a  teacher’s  manual,  and  a  sudents’  text  (looseleaf). 

The  plan  of  the  course  is  simple.  A  young  American  college  girl  goes  to  France 
with  her  uncle.  The  first  few  lessons  show  her  life  in  America,  then  the  ocean  voyage; 
in  France  she  goes  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  visiting  relatives.  Thus 
everyday  life  is  skilfully  shown  intermingled  with  the  cultural  background  of  the 
country.  Films  and  tapes  are  professional  productions  and  the  characters  are  profes¬ 
sional  actors.  Dr.  Rosselot  had  tested  her  basic  course  and  revised  it  twice  before 
the  present  materials  were  made. 

This  is  a  course  for  teaching  French  in  French.  Its  author  states  as  basic  facts: 

1.  It  is  an  aural-oral-visual  text. 

2.  It  is  planned  as  the  complete  teaching  material  for  a  two-year  college  course 
or  a  three-year  junior  and  senior  high  school  course. 

3.  Material  is  graded  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is  always  presented  in 
natural  situations. 

4.  No  translation  is  used. 

5.  Reading  and  writing  are  introduced  only  after  hearing  and  speaking  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  way.  The  predominant  aim  is  thus  oral-aural. 

6.  The  course  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  stress  about  Je  parle  français  is  that  it  is  a  unit— a  very 
different  matter  from  a  textbook  for  which  recordings  are  available  if  desired.  Here, 
the  films  supply  the  situations  and  give  meaning:  they  were  planned  to  assist  step 
by  step  in  the  language  learning.  The  tapes  follow  up  the  films  with  drills  suitable 
for  use  in  the  classroom  or  language  laboratory. 

These  are  beautiful  films.  They  bring  France  into  the  classroom  as  no  other 
medium  can  do.  In  view  of  the  growing  conviction  that  a  language  and  its  culture 
are  inextricably  united  and  should  be  presented  together,  these  numerous  learning 
situations  in  France  are  very  timely. 

The  tapes  contain  the  French  lesson  content  of  each  unit;  some  of  them  also  have 
extensive  drills.  The  general  pattern  is:  the  lesson  is  read  through  once,  using  as 
many  voices  as  necessary;  then  short  phrases  are  read  for  student  repetition.  Each 
is  read  twice,  then  a  pause  is  left,  then  another  reading  as  a  check.  The  exercises 
are  in  the  teacher’s  manual  but  not  in  the  students’.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  prin¬ 
ciple  dictated  recording  of  exercises  for  some  of  the  lessons  and  not  for  others,  since 
the  teacher  s  manual  always  includes  them  and,  when  they  are  not  recorded,  half 
of  the  tape  is  left  blank. 

A  comparison  of  the  teacher’s  manual  and  the  students’  text  makes  the  rôle  of 
the  teacher  perfectly  clear;  he  is  in  charge.  While  the  students’  text  contains  the 
film  sound  track,  occasional  summaries  of  grammar,  and  exercises,  the  teacher’s 
manual  shows  step  by  step  how  to  teach  the  course.  Here  are  the  notes,  carefully 
revised,  of  an  expert  teacher  who  has  had  long  experience  with  the  course  and  who 
never  forgets  she  must  answer  again  and  again  the  question:  “But  how  do  you  do 
it  in  French}"  The  manual  is  the  blueprint  of  the  course,  the  essential,  integrating 
clement.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Typical  of  the  whole  course  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  exercise  material  is  in  this  manual  only:  the  teacher  presents  and 
teaches  it  orally. 
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Certain  decisions  have  to  be  made  in  preparing  such  a  body  of  material.  To  take 
a  technical  example;  Should  background  noises,  echoes,  and  the  like  be  a  prominent 
part  of  the  films?  The  film-maker,  I  suspect,  with  a  hi-fi  leaning,  is  considerably  more 
enthusiastic  about  this  than  the  teacher.  In  most  instances,  however,  I  have  not 
found  this  aspect  disturbing,  and  the  tapes,  of  course,  omit  it. 

More  important  is  the  use  of  over-careful,  deliberate  speech  throughout  the  course. 
There  is  some  increase  in  speed,  but  students  almost  never  hear  normal  spoken 
French.  To  my  mind,  this  is  an  unfortunate  decision,  partly  because  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  accustom  learners  to  the  kind  of  French  they  will  hear  from  natives,  and 
partly  because  one  of  the  important  points  which  justify  the  use  of  films  and  tapes 
is  that  they  can  present,  in  most  schools,  a  more  authentic  model  than  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  tapes  be 
revised  in  this  light.  Obviously,  the  lip-synchronization  of  the  films  makes  such  a 
revision  there  unfeasible. 

For  my  personal  taste,  the  girls  in  the  films  are  often  too  naively  sweet,  and  the 
actors  frequently  do  not  succeed  in  making  scenes  convincing.  This  is  no  doubt  partly 
the  result  of  avoiding  speaking  while  moving,  but  naturalness  suffers. 

In  summary:  Je  parle  français  has  been  planned  and  executed  by  experts.  The 
result  is  impressive,  in  spite  of  the  few  reservations  above.  It  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  teachers  and  school  systems  who  accept  the  audio-lingual  approach,  be¬ 
lieve  that  language  is  an  integral  part  of  the  culture  of  a  people,  and  consider  that 
audio-visual  aids  can  significantly  increase  a  teacher’s  effectiveness. 

Purdue  U7iiversity  Earle  S.  Randall 

Quelques  Pages  des  grands  écrivains  français.  (16  mm  color  film,  distributed  by 
McGiaw-Hill,  New  York.) 

Selections  from  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyère,  and  Mérimée  are  heard  on  the  sound 
track,  as  actors  portray  what  is  being  said.  First  come  two  fables.  La  Laitière  et  le 
pot  au  lait  and  Le  Bûcheron  et  la  mort;  then  two  Caractères,  Le  Riche  and  Le 
Pauvre;  and  finally  the  scene  in  which  the  reader  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Carmen. 

The  diction  is  very  good,  the  visual  presentation  is  equally  satisfactory.  One  won¬ 
ders,  nevertheless,  how  the  choice  of  subject  matter  was  made.  Is  this  perhaps  a 
pilot  venture  for  a  series  of  short  scenes  to  help  students  visualize  notable  works  of 
French  literature?  This  would  explain  the  pairing  of  works  of  different  ages  and 
types.  The  content  would  probably  be  more  useful  if  put  onto  two  separate  films. 

As  a  teaching  aid,  this  film  would  seem  to  have  chief  value  in  helping  students 
give  form  to  what  they  have  read.  Probably  the  fables  and  Caractères  have  greater 
need  of  this  aid  than  does  Carmen. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 


Civilization 

Ollivier,  Albert.  Le  Dix-huit  Brumaire.  "Trente  journées  qui  ont  fait  la  France.” 
PariL  Gallimard,  1961.  Pp.  292. 

Le  présent  ouvrage  fait  partie  d’une  collection  historique  récemment  lancée  par 
Gallimard  et  qui  connaît,  semble-t-il,  un  assez  grand  succès.  Trente  journées  qui  ont 
fait  la  France  ...  en  trente  volumes  qui  constitueront,  on  nous  l’affirme,  un  pano¬ 
rama  complet  de  l’histoire  de  France. 

Partant  du  principe  qu’il  n’est  pas  de  “journée”  sans  causes,  chaque  volume  re- 
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montera,  dans  l’ordre  de  ces  causes,  jusqu’à  la  journée  la  plus  rapprochée  dans  l’ordre 
chronologique,  c’est-à-dire  jusqu’au  point  de  l’histoire  de  France  où  le  précédent 
volume  aura  conduit  le  lecteur.  Il  s’agit,  en  somme,  de  suivre  pas  à  pas  les  acteurs 
des  grands  drames  historiques,  de  revivre,  minute  par  minute,  les  moments  paroxys¬ 
tiques  de  l’histoire  nationale,  et  de  présenter,  en  même  temps,  le  développement  in¬ 
interrompu,  le  film  continu  de  cette  même  histoire.  Il  y  a  là  deux  objectifs  difficile¬ 
ment  compatibles,  et  peut-être  même  contradictoires,  en  raison  du  cadre  relativement 
restreint  de  la  collection.  La  difficulté,  soyons-en  sûr,  n’a  pas  échappé  aux  grands 
stratèges  de  la  maison  Gallimard;  l’ambiguïté  n’est  pas  fortuite  mais  voulue;  c’est 
sur  elle  que  l’on  mise  pour  assurer  le  succès  de  l’entreprise. 

Il  faut  des  collections,  car  tous  les  triomphes  de  l’édition  d’après-guerre,  en  dehors 
des  romans  genre  best-sellers,  ont  été  des  collections.  La  collection  rassure  le  lecteur 
moyen  par  l’uniformité  de  sa  présentation;  elle  le  confirme  dans  sa  croyance  à 
l’homogénéité  du  savoir.  On  découpe  les  connaissances  en  tranches  et  l’on  entasse 
ces  tranches,  au  cours  des  années,  les  unes  sur  les  autres  pour  se  constituer  un  capital 
de  science  toujours  plus  considérable.  La  culture,  comme  le  reste,  s’achète  aujourd’hui 
à  tempérament.  Grâce  à  la  collection,  le  lecteur  satisfait  sa  volonté  de  posséder,  de 
s’accroître  et  de  durer.  La  collection  encyclopédique  à  bon  marché  joue  donc,  dans 
un  contexte  économique  plus  étroit,  et  dans  un  cadre  anthropologique  élargi,  le 
même  rôle  que  ces  auteurs  classiques  dont  les  Œuvres  complètes  en  grands  in-quarto 
reliés  de  maroquin  ornaient  les  bibliothèques  bourgeoises  de  jadis. 

Le  besoin  de  permanence  reste  présent,  à  notre  époque,  mais  il  est  perpétuellement 
miné  par  l’angoisse,  privée  et  publique,  familiale  et  professionnelle,  nationale  et  pla¬ 
nétaire.  La  crise  nous  menace  toujours,  à  la  fois  redoutée  et  chérie  car  seule  elle 
laisse  entrevoir,  sur  fond  terrifiant  d’apocalypse,  le  terme  commun  de  nos  pseudo¬ 
jouissances  et  de  languisse  elle-même.  La  collection  des  Trente  Journées  ne  répond 
pas  moins  à  ce  trouble  penchant  pour  la  catastrophe  qu’au  besoin  plus  traditionnel 
de  posséder.  Télescoper  l’histoire  de  France  en  trente  journées  de  tumulte  et  de 
pur  spectacle,  c’est  projeter  sur  quinze  siècles  de  passé  quinze  années  de  guerre 
froide  et  de  frénésie  consommatrice,  quinze  années  de  névrose  individuelle  et  pla¬ 
nétaire. 

Ce  que  la  formule  évacue,  par  contre,  de  l’histoire  nationale,  c’est  le  travail  pa¬ 
tient  et  solitaire,  l’œuvre  lente  et  méditée,  tout  ce  qui  exerce  son  action  loin  du 
bruit  et  des  foules  hystériques,  c’est-à-dire  tout  ce  dont  notre  temps  ne  connaît  plus 
1  usage  ni  meme  la  vraie  nostalgie . . .  Qu’ils  ont  dû  s’ennuyer  nos  malheureux  an¬ 
cêtres  pendant  les  deux  cent  trente  six  années  qui  séparent  le  baptême  de  Clovis  et 
la  bataille  de  Poitiers,  première  et  deuxième  journées  de  MM.  Gallimard.  Plus  on 
avance  dans  le  temps  et  plus  se  multiplient  ces  accès  de  fièvre  collectifs  qu’il  s’agit 
ici  de  mettre  au  premier  plan  et  qui  méritent  tous,  plus  ou  moins,  de  s’appeler  des 
journées  des  dupes.  La  France  s  est  plus  “faite”  au  cours  des  siècles  relativement 
paisibles  que  pendant  les  périodes  riches  en  “journées,”  si  excitantes  que  paraissent 
celles-ci  au  lecteur  contemporain.  A  moins,  évidemment,  qu’on  ne  prenne  le  mot  faire 
au  sens  où  l’on  dit  d’un  camembert  qu’il  se  “fait.” 

Le  Dix-huit  Brumaire  n’aurait  donc  rien  apporté  ni  à  la  France,  ni  à  l’humanité? 
Absolument  rien,  si  nous  en  croyons  M.  Gérard  Walter  lui-même,  le  directeur  de 
la  collection  qui  nous  fait  voir  dans  sa  préface  un  régime  relativement  démocratique, 
le  Directoire,  sombrant  dans  la  dictature  et  le  pouvoir  personnel.  Le  parallèle  entre 
ce  malheureux  Directoire  et  la  IVe  république  ne  peut  marquer  de  nous  venir  à 
l’esprit.  Il  n’y  a  que  ces  deux  régimes,  en  France,  qui  aient  jamais  succombé  à  une 
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menace  militaire.  M.  Gérard  Walter  s’attache  à  nous  montrer  dans  la  première  ré¬ 
publique  une  victime  non  pas  tant  de  Bonaparte  et  de  son  génie  que  de  la  grande 
peur  des  possédants  et  de  l’égoïsme  d’une  caste  militaire  menacée  dans  ses  privi¬ 
lèges  par  la  volonté  pacifique  des  populations.  M.  Walter  a  sans  doute  raison  mais 
ses  allusions,  aujourd’hui  si  claires,  seront  obscures  dans  quelque  années,  pour  peu 
que  le  rythme  des  "journées”  se  précipite  encore  un  tantinet.  Tous  les  dix  ans,  au 
moins,  il  faudra  doubler  la  collection  pour  tenir  pied  à  ces  événements  qui  excitent 
les  passions  de  nos  contemporains.  A  moins  que  l’histoire  ne  devienne  bientôt  qu’une 
seule  et  interminable  "journée,”  pour  le  délice  et  la  confusion  définitive  des  historiens. 

M.  Albert  Ollivier,  l’auteur  de  l’ouvrage,  se  consacre  exclusivement  à  la  tâche  qui 
lui  est  confiée,  c’est-à-dire  au  récit  du  coup  d’état  de  novembre  1799  et  à  ses  an¬ 
técédents  directs.  Faire  voir  de  près  un  événement  tel  que  le  Dix-huit  Brumaire  sans 
lasser  l’attention  du  public  n’est  pas  chose  facile.  Il  faut  dérouler  le  détail  d’intrigues 
complexes  et  bien  moins  romanesques,  en  définitive,  que  ne  l’imaginent  les  badauds. 
Il  faut  suivre  pas  à  pas  mille  petits  sentiers  dont  la  plupart  ne  mènent  à  rien.  M. 
Albert  Ollivier  s’est  très  bien  tiré  d’affaire;  son  exposé  clair,  lucide  et  prudent  se 
laisse  lire  avec  plaisir.  (Les  remarques  plus  ou  moins  critiques  que  nous  venons  de 
nous  permettre  ne  doivent  donc  pas  s’entendre  de  ce  volume  particulier;  elles  visent 
l’esprit  général  de  la  collection.)  Le  livre  de  M.  Ollivier  est  abondamment  illustré 
de  gravures  de  l’époque;  il  est  pourvu  d’une  chronologie  détaillée,  d’une  biblio¬ 
graphie  et  d’un  index;  de  nombreux  témoignages  contemporains  sont  reproduits  en 
appendice.  Tout  est  fait  pour  donner  au  lecteur  de  bonne  volonté  l’impression  qu’il 
revit  l’événement.  C’est  là  induire  les  amateurs  d’histoiré  révolutionnaire  et  impé¬ 


riale  en  une  tentation  à  laquelle  ils  ne  manqueront  pas  de  succomber. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


René  Girard 


Thierry,  Adrien.  La  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Genève,  Paris;  La  Palatine,  1959.  Pp. 

255. 

"Qu’est-il  resté  de  cette  femme  qui  nous  a  épuisés  d’hommes  et  d’argent,  laissés 
sans  honneur  et  sans  énergie,  et  qui  a  bouleversé  le  système  politique  de  1  Europe? 
This  was  Denis  Diderot’s  reaction  to  the  demise  of  Jeanne-Antoinette  Poisson,  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Pompadour,  for  twenty  years  Favourite  of  Louis  XV.  M.  Adrien  Thierry, 
ambassadeur  de  France,  following  the  example  set  by  Pierre  Gaxotte  in  his  Le  Siècle 
de  Louis  XV,  sets  himself  the  task  of  bringing  some  balance  to  a  series  of  judgments 
almost  tiresomely  negative.  As  Thierry  writes:  "De  son  vivant,  elle  fut  la  proie  des 
diffamateurs,  on  la  chansonna,  on  la  brocarda  sans  pitié.  .  .  .  Après  sa  mort  ...  la 
légende  réussit  à  la  présenter  comme  un  monstre  prodigieux:  elle  a  perverti  Louis 
XV,  abaissé  la  monarchie,  ruiné  la  France;  elle  a  été  l’artisan  de  nos  défaites,  elle 
a  préparé  la  Révolution.” 

In  reply  to  these  rather  grandiose  charges,  Thierry  gives  us  a  formidable  array  of 
documentary  evidence,  setting  forth  with  clarity  and  simplicity  the  modest  and  du¬ 
bious  origins  of  Mile.  Poisson,  her  protection  and  education  by  the  wealthy  Lenor- 
mant  de  Toumehem,  her  marriage  to  his  nephew  Charles,  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  her  musical  and  dramatic  talents,  and  her  ambitious  and  successful  leap,  with 
never  a  look  backwards,  into  the  arms  (recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mme.  de 
Châteauroux)  of  Louis  XV.  The  strange  ascendancy  of  this  pretty,  but  low-born  girl 
over  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  King  astonished  a  whole  generation  of  courtiers 
who  marvelled  that  what  had  begun  as  nothing  but  a  passing  liaison  could  long 
survive  even  the  end  of  all  mutual  physical  inclination.  That  her  ascendancy  would 
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make  her  many  enemies  and  cause  her  endless  anguish  and  responsibility  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  foreseen  by  the  pushing  Mile.  Poisson,  but  Thierry  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  King  was  well  served  in  having  taken  and  trusted  so  intelligent  and 
conscientious  a  mistress.  Her  insufficiency  to  the  task  of  statecraft  cannot  be  cen¬ 
sured:  rather  blame  the  system  that  forced  this  woman  into  a  position  of  power. 
Certainly  the  "renversement  des  alliances,”  to  judge  by  the  documents  given  here, 
cannot  be  credited  to  her  alone,  and  her  subsequent  support  of  th  floundering  Bernis 
in  the  Seven  Years  War  was  a  course  of  last  resort  for  both  her  and  the  King.  How 
little  she  relished  her  enforced  dominance  in  the  political  realm  is  obvious  from  the 
relief  she  expressed  upon  casting  off  whatever  power  was  hers  when  Choiseul  finally 
took  the  helm. 

It  was  in  the  arts  that  her  gifts  were  concentrated,  and  it  is  to  their  glory  that 
she  expended  the  scandalous  millions.  ("Quoi  d’étonnant,”  remarks  Taine,  "lorsqu’on 
considère  le  souverain  à  la  manière  du  temps,  ...  un  châtelain  qui  jouit  de  son 
bien  héréditaire?  Il  bâtit,  il  reçoit,  il  donne  des  fêtes,  il  chasse,  il  dépense  selon  sa 
condition.”)  La  Pompadour  built  or  restored  the  lovely  châteaux  of  Crécy,  Bellevue, 
Ménars  and  others;  protected  the  painters  Boueher,  Cochin,  Latour;  befriended 
Voltaire,  Crébillon  and  Favart;  supervised  the  Sèvres  works  with  interest  and  taste. 
She  was,  in  addition,  a  tactful  and  gracious  servant  of  the  crown,  a  friend  to  many, 
rendering  service  also  to  petitioners  she  knew  but  little.  In  evoking  all  these  favors, 
Thierry  makes  us  value  Voltaire’s  compliment  to  her:  "Vous  réunissez  tous  les  arts, 
tous  les  goûts,  tous  les  talents  de  plaire.” 

Confidante  and  helpmeet  of  the  weakest  and  most  ineffectual  of  French  monarchs, 
she  has  been  decried  by  some  ("Elle  ne  passa  jamais  le  niveau  d’une  femme  de 
chambre  agréable  .  .  .  elle  ne  put  qu’énerver  .  .  .  rendre  tout  malpropre  et  mal- 
~Michelet),  exalted  by  others  (“ .  .  .  she  stands  out  as  the  only  Intellectual 
among  the  mistresses  of  the  Kings  of  France”-Gooch).  Adrien  Thierry  warns  at  the 
start  of  his  study  that  he  will  sacrifice  the  picturesque,  the  glossy— and  he  might 
have  added,  the  gossipy-to  the  truth.  He  does  this,  and  robbing  us  of  our  malicious 
(and  delicious?)  pleasure  in  médisance,  portrays  a  woman  well  worth  our  attention 
for  her  strange,  lofty,  but  unenviable  fate. 

Haverford  College  Madelyn  Gutwirth 


Scholarly  Works 

Mauzi,  Robert.  UIdde  de  Bonheur  au  XVIIIe  siècle.  Paris:  Armand  Colin  1960  Pn 
727.  ■ 

Dans  une  remarquable  communication  au  Congrès  de  la  MLA  qui  se  tint  à  Phila¬ 
delphie  en  décembre  1960,  M.  Gilbert  Chinard  citait  le  livre  de  M.  Mauzi  comme 
une  des  deux  études  les  plus  originales  sur  le  dix-huitième  siècle  qui  aient  paru 
depuis  longtemps.  (L’autre  était  celle  de  M.  Lester  Crocker.)  Je  souscris  bien  vo¬ 
lontiers  à  ce  jugement.  Mais  comment  rendre  compte  d’un  travail  aussi  énorme? 
Comment  suivre  l’auteur  au  cours  de  ces  727  pages,  de  ces  milliers  de  notes  et  de 
citations,  de  ce  dédale  de  chapitres,  avec  des  sous-titres,  des  subdivisions?  Il  faudra 
donc  se  borner  à  quelques  remarques  générales  qui  diront,  peut-être,  le  mérite  ex¬ 
ceptionnel  de  l’ouvrage,  mais  qui  n’en  sauraient  dire  sa  matière  si  riche,  les  révé¬ 
lations  quil  nous  apporte  dans  une  foule  de  sujets,  les  nuances  si  subtiles,  la  pro¬ 
fondeur  et  même,  ici  et  là,  le  charme.  M.  Mauzi  a  bien  compris  que  sous  peine  de 
tomber  dans  la  plus  plate  banalité,  son  sujet  lui  imposait  de  dépasser  les  textes 
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pour  pénétrer  dans  les  âmes  et  dans  les  cœurs,  de  faire  état  par  delà  la  littérature 
proprement  dite,  des  confidences,  des  secrets  échappés  dans  des  moments  d’abandon, 
de  toute  cette  littérature  intime  qui  ici  surtout  devenait  révélatrice,  devenait  docu¬ 
ment.  Car  le  bonheur,  sujet  philosophique,  psychologique,  et  poétique,  qui  se  situe 
à  la  fois  dans  le  rêve  et  dans  la  réalité,  qui  sous  certains  aspects  est  une  notion  gé¬ 
nérale  et  reste  pourtant  si  personnel,  qui,  dans  la  pratique,  se  construit  à  la  mesure 
de  chaque  individu,  est  bien  le  plus  universel  des  thèmes.  Même  le  devoir,  auquel 
il  est  constant  qu’on  l’oppose,  peut  se  concevoir  sous  l’angle  du  bonheur  et  comme 
une  façon  plus  élevée,  plus  austère  d’y  parvenir.  On  voit  aisément  les  dangers  d’une 
pareille  entreprise  et  comment  il  aurait  été  facile  de  céder  à  la  tentation  d’une 
méthodologie  trop  lâche,  d’y  donner  une  place  excessive  aux  variations  personnelles, 
variations  infinies  que  l’on  rencontre  non  seulement  entre  individus,  mais  même  dans 
le  même  individu  suivant  les  circonstances,  et  les  passions  du  moment,  et  d’où  il 
aurait  été  difficile  ou  impossible  d’extraire  de  larges  courants  d’idées. 

En  fait,  je  ne  suis  pas  trop  sûr  que  M.  Mauzi,  avec  toute  sa  science  et  sa  cons¬ 
cience,  à  cause  précisément  de  toute  sa  science  et  de  sa  conscience,  ait  toujours 
échappé  à  ce  danger.  Après  une  lecture  attentive  de  ces  pages,  on  ne  peut  pas  dire 
qu’une  idée  très  nette  en  émerge.  On  apprend,  bien  sûr,  que  le  XVIIIe  siècle  a  été 
préoccupé  par  l’idée  du  bonheur,  qu’il  l’a  étudiée  de  très  près,  qu’il  l’a  même  sou¬ 
vent  fouillée.  Mais  vraiment  aucune  idée,  aucune  conception,  surtout  aucune  défi¬ 
nition  dominante  du  bonheur  n’apparaît.  Bonheur  dans  l’action,  c’est  Vauvenargues, 
bonheur  dans  l’inaction,  et  c’est  Jean-Jacques.  Bonheur  dans  les  plaisirs,  et  c’est 
Voltaire.  Bonheur  dans  les  privations  des  plaisirs,  dans  l’ascétisme.  Certains  thèmes 
sont  nécessairement  assez  banals,  bonheur  dans  la  famille,  dans  1  amitié,  dans  la  na¬ 
ture,  dans  l’étude.  Il  y  a  un  bonheur  philosophique  et  un  bonheur  religieux.  Il  y 
a  le  bonheur  plus  capiteux  des  passions  et  surtout  de  l’amour.  L’imagination  et  la 
sensibilité  jouent  un  rôle  primordial  évidemment  dans  toute  conception  du  bonheur 
comme  dans  tout  effort  pour  l’obtenir.  Mais  dans  le  détail  de  ses  démonstrations  sur 
tous  ces  sujets,  on  oublie  parfois  que  c’est  du  bonheur  qu’il  s’agit  plutôt  que  des 
passions,  de  la  nature,  de  l’amour,  etc. 

Une  longue  introduction  de  47  pages  expose  la  méthode  et  certaines  considérations 
générales.  Si  la  méthode  est  excellente,  qui  consistait  à  négliger  les  traités  officiels 
sur  le  bonheur  pour  aller  aux  œuvres  intimes,  correspondances  et  mémoires  et  aux 
œuvres  d’imagination,  la  littérature  romanesque  en  particulier,  les  idées  générales 
paraissent  appeler  quelques  corrections.  Peut-on  dire  vraiment  que  “le  XVIIIe  siècle 
n’est  pas  un  âge  de  révolte  mais  un  âge  de  transition”  (p.  12)?  N  y  a-t-il  pas  chez 
Bayle,  chez  Montesquieu,  chez  Voltaire,  et  surtout  chez  Rousseau  une  véritable  ré¬ 
volte  contre  la  tradition,  l’absolutisme,  les  abus  sociaux,  la  tyrannie?  Peut-on  ac¬ 
cepter  cette  autre  déclaration  que  “le  XVIIIe  siècle  n’a  pas  été  antireligieux”  lorsqu’on 
pense  au  Dictionrmire  de  Bayle,  aux  Pensées  Philosophiques  de  Diderot,  à  certaines 
lettres  persanes,  au  Sermon  des  Cinquante  et  aux  athées  d’Holbach,  La  Mettrie,  Hel¬ 
vétius?  Ou  alors  est-ce  une  nouvelle  définition  de  l’esprit  religieux  que  M.  Mauzi 
nous  propose  sans  cependant  la  préciser?  M.  Mauzi  paraît  d’ailleurs  se  contredire 
lorsqu’il  cite  quelques  lignes  plus  loin,  en  l’approuvant,  cette  déclaration  d’un  cri¬ 
tique:  “l’homme  [au  XVIIIe  siècle]  est  absolutiste,  c’est-à-dire  que  tout  désormais  dé¬ 
pend  de  lui,  qu’il  est  à  lui-même  sa  seule  justification,  qu’il  se  sent  maître  de  toutes 
choses”?  Or  c’est  bien  cette  indépendance  vis-à-vis  du  Créateur,  ou  de  l’Ordonnateur, 
qui  constitue  une  des  meilleures  définitions  de  l’esprit  antireligieux.  Ce  que  prouve 
admirablement  M.  Mauzi  c’est  que  ce  dix-huitième  siècle  où  l’on  voyait  jusqu’ici 
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l’âge  de  la  raison  et  de  la  conscience,  a  lui  aussi  connu  l’inquiétude,  et  même  l’in- 
quiétude  religieuse  qui  semblait  être  l’apanage  des  Pascal;  qu’il  a  été  préoccupé  par 
les  problèmes  religieux.  Ce  qui  se  dégage  nettement  aussi  c’est  que,  à  une  époque 
où  les  consolations  divines  ont  moins  d’attrait,  où  la  perspective  d’un  bonheur  éternel 
occupe  moins  les  esprits,  on  s’efforce  davantage  à  une  organisation  terrestre  du 
bonheur,  le  seul  duquel  on  soit  maintenant  sûr.  C’est  le  pari  de  Pascal  avec  les 
termes  renversés,  ou  les  mises  ont  infiniment  plus  de  valeur  que  les  prix,  ce  salut 
éternel  devenu  désormais  si  incertain.  Les  théories  du  bonheur,  dont  l’étude  cons¬ 
titue  la  première  partie  de  l’ouvrage,  et  ce  qu’on  pourrait  appeler  une  pratique  du 
bonheur,  qui  occupe  la  deuxième  partie,  c’est-à-dire  les  conditions  concrètes  du 
bonheur,  sont  conçues  et  construites  à  l’échelle  terrestre,  par  des  moyens  humains, 
par  des  procédés  qui  ne  dépendent  plus  de  la  Providence  et  du  bon  vouloir  d’une 
divinité  aveugle.  C’est  ainsi  que  s’explique  l’immense  variété  de  ces  conceptions  du 
bonheur  qui  reflètent  la  variété  des  goûts  et  des  aptitudes.  Il  n’y  a  plus  de  Bonheur 
mais  des  bonheurs,  les  uns  humbles,  les  autres  triomphants,  toujours  d’ailleurs  pré¬ 
caires,  à  la  merci  des  revers,  de  l’injustice,  de  la  maladie.  Mais  même  la  résignation, 
qui  est  le  refuge  ultime  de  l’infortune,  est  encore  elle  aussi  une  forme  de  bonheur. 

La  documentation  de  ce  volume,  dont  témoignent  les  notes  innombrables  au  bas 
de  chaque  page,  tirées  des  ouvrages  souvent  les  plus  inaccessibles  ou  les  plus  inconnus, 
mais  également  révélateurs,  la  bibliographie  si  complète  et  si  fouillée,  sont  dignes 
de  la  plus  grande  admiration.  On  est  étonné  par  l’immense  labeur  qu’elles  révèlent 
ou  laissent  soupçonner.  Il  faudra  désormais  corriger  nombre  d’idées  reçues  sur  le 
XVIIIe  siècle,  même  si  elles  se  réclament  de  noms  prestigieux  comme  celui  de  Paul 
Hazard  (que  M.  Mauzi  maltraite  plus  que  de  raison  tout  de  même),  tenir  compte 
de  faits  nouveaux,  de  nouvelles  expressions  de  la  sensibilité  et  dans  un  ordre  plus 
général  prolonger  bien  au  delà  du  Poème  sur  le  Désastre  de  la  Ville  de  Lisbonne 
le  courant  d’optimisme  que  Paul  Hazard  arrêtait  à  cette  date.  Car  c’est  bien  en 
définitive  dans  les  grands  courants  d’optimisme  et  de  pessimisme,  auquel  s’allie 
eternel  problème  du  mal,  que  se  situe  l’idée  de  bonheur  et  ce  sont  eux  qui  seront 
les  plus  transformés,  parce  que  plus  éclairés,  de  cette  très  remarquable  enquête. 

Fordham  University  t- 

^  Fernand  Vial 


Mallet,  Robert.  Francis  Jammes;  sa  vie,  son  œuvre  (1S68-1938).  Paris-  Mercure  de 
France,  1961.  Pp.  323.  28  NF. 

^°NF^  Francis  Jammes:  le  Jammisme.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1961.  Pp. 


In  a  letter  in  which  he  thanked  Swinburne  for  the  article  which  he  had  written 
on  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  Baudelaire  wrote,  “  .  .  .  il  n’y  a  que  les  poètes  pour  com¬ 
prendre  les  poetes.  i  True  as  this  may  be,  it  often  takes  a  scholar  to  make  others 
understand  the  work  of  a  poet.  Robert  Mallet,  as  editor  and  annotator  of  the  crit 
ical  editions  of  the  Jammes-Gide,  Claudel-Gide,  Suarès-Claudel,  and  Gide-Valéry 
correspondences,  has  amply  demonstrated  his  abilities  in  the  latter  capacity.  Less 
we  -  nown  is  the  fact  that  with  collections  of  verse  such  as  Mahafaliennes  and 
Amour,  mot  de  passe  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  highly  talented  poet.  With  this 
rare  combination  of  critical  and  creative  gifts,  he  is  the  ideal  person  to  write  a  book 
on  Francis  Jammes,  and  it  seems  hardly  surprising  that  his  monumental  study 
which  consists  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  and  the  complementary  thesis  presented 


1  Correspondance  Générale  (Paris:  Conard,  1948),  IV,  198. 
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at  the  Sorbonne,  should  be  a  work  above  reproach.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
right  author  found  the  right  subject.  For  the  prosaic  poems  and  the  poetical  novels 
of  Jammes  present  a  delicate  matter  to  treat.  In  his  work  it  is  almost  too  easy  to 
confuse  self-imposed  simplicity  with  simple-mindedness,  a  deeply  felt  religion  with 
religiosity,  and  true  sentiment  with  sentimentalism.  M.  Mallet  has  a  profound  under¬ 
standing  of  these  distinctions,  which  enables  him  clearly  to  differentiate  between 
the  delicate  art  of  Jammes  and  the  sentimentality  of  poems  like  those  of  François 
Coppée:  “  .  .  .  Francis  Jammes  sut  chanter  la  médiocrité  dorée,  en  évitant  la  mé¬ 
diocrité  lyrique  d’un  François  Coppée”  (I,  84).  In  avoiding  this  all  too  common  con¬ 
fusion,  M.  Mallet  presents  Francis  Jammes  as  an  original  poet  whose  being  was 
perhaps  best  summed  up  by  Gide,  when  he  called  him  “cette  réussite  du  bon  Dieu.” 

In  the  first  volume  the  author  gives  us  a  life  and  works  study  of  the  poet  in  the 
traditional  mold,  enriched  by  numerous  quotations  from  unpublished  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  previously  unpublished  poems  of  Jammes,  extracts  from  the  hitherto  un¬ 
known  journal  of  his  mother,  and  correspondence  between  him  and  the  most  noted 
authors  of  the  time.  From  this  first  part  emerges  clearly  the  personality  of  the  “poète 
d’Orthez,”  in  many  ways  a  very  ordinary  person  who  loved  the  ordinary  things  in 
life,  in  other  ways  the  extraordinary  figure  who  might  well  have  been  the  hero  of 
one  of  his  own  novels.  At  the  same  time,  through  a  close  analysis  of  his  works,  the 
nature  of  his  aesthetics  is  clarified.  The  originality  of  "Jammisme”  lies  partially  in 
its  subject  matter,  which  is  the  common-place:  “D’habitude,  ce  sont  les  jours  excep¬ 
tionnels  que  les  écrivains  se  plaisent  à  décrire,  les  jours  de  crise.  Francis  Jammes  fit 
le  contraire.  Il  poussa  plus  loin  la  gageure.  Il  montra  que  non  seulement  les  jours 
dénudés  offrent  matière  à  récit,  mais  que  la  poésie  se  moque  des  péripéties  et  peut 
même  tirer  son  intensité  de  l’insignifiance  apparente  des  faits,  la  signification  étant 
du  règne  de  l’âme”  (I,  83).  The  banal  things  of  this  earth  are  permeated  with  a 
love  of  God.  The  resultant  aura  of  the  spiritual  which  surrounds  them  makes  of  the 


simplest  object  matter  for  poetry.  M.  Mallet  then  demonstrates  how  even  the  ap¬ 
parently  clumsy  versification  of  Jammes  contributes  to  this  unique  combination  of 
simplicity  and  spirituality.  The  free  verse  which  the  poet  employs  is  actually  that 
of  the  language  of  speech  rather  than  of  song:  “Le  but  n’est  pas  de  charmer  par 
des  rythmes,  mais  par  la  simplicité  du  ton.  D’autres  chantent,  lui  parle  et  com¬ 
pense  la  perte  du  charme  musical  par  le  charme  de  l’image  dans  le  naturel  des 
mots”  (I,  137). 

The  second  volume  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  “Jammisme.  ’  Again  the  author 
employs  a  classic  method.  The  first  section  is  a  study  of  the  influences  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  aesthetics  of  Jammes.  This  is  followed  by  a  metic¬ 
ulous  study  of  the  doctrine,  from  which  it  becomes  apparent  that  for  Jammes  the 
subject  of  poetry  is  truth  and  that  the  truth  is  the  praise  of  God:  “  ...  la  vérité 
est  la  louange  de  Dieu”  (II,  45).  Therefore,  poetry  must  be  a  celebration  of  God’s 
creation.  To  illustrate  this  thesis,  M.  Mallet  presents  forty-four  hitherto  unpublished 
poems  of  Jammes.  A  final  section  describes  the  influence  which  “Jammisme”  has 

had  on  the  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  significance  of  this  study  cannot  be  underestimated.  It  draws  attention  to 
an  important  poet  who  is  too  often  unjustly  neglected.  At  the  same  time  it  shows 
that,  the  brilliant  essays  of  the  new  critics  to  the  contrary,  the  traditional  methods 
of  literary  analysis,  when  skillfully  and  delicately  employed,  are  still  among  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  the  elucidation  of  poetry. 
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Creative  Works 

Sarlat,  Catherine.  Le  Fiel  de  lit.  Paris:  Julliard,  1962.  Pp.  150. 

L’intensité  règne  partout  dans  ce  premier  roman  de  Catherine  Sarlat.  De  courts 
chapitres,  faits  de  phrases  brèves  et  incisives,  racontent  à  la  première  personne  du 
singulier  des  aventures  tragiques,  avortées  se  soldant  par  une  lucidité  sans  lende¬ 
main.  C’est  que  le  personnage  principal,  Isabelle,  est  toujours  en  cause.  11  ne  s’agit 
que  de  ses  sentiments,  de  ses  sensations,  de  sa  découverte  du  monde  et  d’elle-même. 
Nous  voyons  se  succéder  à  une  vitesse  toujours  accrue  ses  perceptions  le  plus  sou¬ 
vent  amères. 

Isabelle  n’a  pas  délibérément  choisi  de  vivre  dans  un  présent  aussi  orageux.  In¬ 
capable  de  prendre  du  recul,  elle  doit  se  laisser  accabler  par  la  succession  des  ins¬ 
tants.  Et  le  poids  des  moments  qui  s’accumulent  finit  par  l’enchaîner,  par  l’écraser. 
Etudiante  et  intellectuelle,  elle  décroche  une  mention  à  l’examen,  même  si  elle  n’en 
peut  plus  de  souffrance,  même  si  elle  n’arrive  pas  à  faire  face  à  ses  études,  à  ses  pro¬ 
pres  pensées  ou  à  celles  des  autres.  Mais  toute  cette  culture,  toutes  ces  connaissances, 
et  son  intelligence  même  contribuent  à  son  malheur.  Embourbée  dans  un  monde 
quotidien,  répugnant  et  obstiné,  Isabelle,  sans  se  laisser  paralyser,  ne  découvre  pas 
la  moindre  issue  vers  cet  absolu  qu’elle  voudrait  atteindre.  Elle  ne  trouve  aucune 
échappatoire  dans  l’art  et,  encore  moins,  dans  la  philosophie  ou  la  religion:  Isabelle, 
éternellement  lucide,  reste  prisonnière  de  la  faim,  du  froid  et  de  l’immensité  ano¬ 
nyme  de  cette  ville  qu’elle  ne  connaît  que  trop  bien,  de  ce  Paris  qui  lui  refuse 
implacablement  un  gîte.  Réduite  à  ce  pied  de  lit,  hantée  par  une  solitude  qui  ne 
lui  arrache  que  quelques  larmes,  elle  arrive  à  chaque  instant  à  prendre  conscience 
de  son  existence.  Elle  répète  souvent:  "je  suis  de  trop,”  mais,  moins  heureuse  que 
Roquentin,  elle  ne  traverse  pas  ces  mois  de  promiscuité  avec  sa  propre  routine  ou 
celle  des  autres.  Pour  Isabelle,  le  réveil  coïncide  avec  l’éveil. 

Il  y  a  pourtant  l’amour  qui  devrait  lui  procurer  l’illusion  de  deviner  à  distance 
l’absolu.  D’abord  un  sentiment  complexe  relie  Isabelle  à  Paris,  cette  ville  dont  elle 
cherche  le  pouls  et  le  visage.  Elle  est  hantée  par  la  réduction  à  l’état  d’abstraction 
des  styles  architecturaux,  par  la  classification  arbitraire  des  hommes  célèbres  selon 
les  noms  de  rues.  Isabelle,  qui  classe  des  fiches,  établit  des  catalogues,  "habille”  de 
couleurs  des  statues  pour  gagner  sa  vie.  se  révolte  contre  l’ordre  factice  qui  la  sé¬ 
pare  de  tout  ce  qui  est  vivant. 

Mais  ce  qui  importe  peut-être  le  plus  dans  ce  roman,  c’est  le  grand  amour  d’Isa¬ 
belle  pour  Peter,  passion  désespérante  à  chacune  de  ses  étapes.  Isabelle  est  de  trop, 
coincée  entre  la  femme  que  Peter  va  divorcer  et  celle  à  qui  il  a  promis  le  mariage! 
La  catastrophe  s  inscrit  dès  les  premières  rencontres,  mais  un  sentiment  trop  réel  et 
surtout  trop  intense  l’empêche  d’accuser  Peter  qui  n’a  servi  qu’à  exacerber  son  dé¬ 
sarroi  intérieur.  Après  son  départ,  elle  n’a  pas  le  courage  ou  la  force  de  prendre 
un  autre  amant.  Elle  ne  réussira  à  combler  le  vide  que  grâce  à  des  pis-aller,  ac- 
comodements  de  circonstances  auxquels  elle  ne  se  donne  même  pas  la  peini  de 
croire.  Dans  un  univers  absurde  et  contradictoire  où  l’on  parle  pêle-mêle  de  la  phi¬ 
losophie  de  Kant  et  de  la  mort  de  De  Lattre,  Isabelle  décide  de  faire  .  .  .  comme 
les  Autres. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 


Renée  Riese  Hubert 
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Guéhenno,  Jean.  Changer  la  vie— Mon  enfance  et  ma  jeunesse.  Paris:  Grasset,  1961. 
Pp.  247.  NF.  9. 

S’il  est  vrai,  comme  on  le  murmure,  que  Jean  Guéhenno  avait  écrit  ce  livre  de¬ 
puis  plus  de  dix  ans  et  avait  éprouvé  une  certaine  réticence  à  le  communiquer  au 
public,  il  faut  reconnaître  que  ce  recueil  de  souvenirs  sur  l’enfance  et  la  jeunesse 
du  nouvel  Académicien  n’a  rien  perdu  de  sa  fraîcheur  à  attendre  la  publication  si 
longtemps.  Nous  y  retrouvons  également  ce  charme  immédiat  qui  caractérise  la  ma¬ 
nière  à  la  fois  discrète  et  sincère  du  fils  de  cordonnier  de  Fougères. 

Témoignage  émouvant  d’une  enfance  difficile,  mais  où,  en  dépit  de  la  pauvreté, 
rayonne  un  bonheur  conscient.  La  pauvreté,  comme  le  souligne  l’auteur,  ne  se  com¬ 
pare  à  rien  de  ce  que  nous  connaissons  dans  le  monde  occidental  d’aujourd’hui  où 
le  pain  a  peut-être  perdu  de  sa  valeur  symbolique.  Ce  pain  que  l’on  gagnait  si  pé¬ 
niblement,  dans  des  conditions  dures  et  injustes,  les  souvenirs  de  Jean  Guéhenno  en 
évoquent  la  saveur  en  même  temps  amère  et  douce.  Les  conflits  entre  riches  et 
pauvres  de  la  Belle  Epoque  revivent  sous  sa  plume  et  s’éclairent  de  toute  la  saga¬ 
cité  d’une  vue  incisive  et  cependant  indulgente  des  positions  respectives  de  patrons 
et  ouvriers. 

L’enfant  qui  grandit  en  apprenant  son  catéchisme— mais  en  apprenant  aussi  la 
valeur  de  ce  pain  si  disputé— passe  devant  nous  de  son  allure  espiègle,  enfant  cu¬ 
rieusement  sage  et  calme,  si  calme  que  c’en  devient  presque  inquiétant.  Car  cet 
enfant  ne  sait  pas  s’ennuyer.  11  grandit  dans  la  pièce  unique,  dépourvue  de  livres, 
pour  aboutir  justement  dans  un  univers  capitonné  de  livres,  composé  de  livres,  pro¬ 
duisant  des  livres  et,  chemin  faisant  il  apprend  aussi  la  fidélité  fondamentale  à  l’idéal 
de  fierté  du  pauvre  qui  rechigne  à  manger  la  soupe  populaire,  distribuée  par  les 
bonnes  sœurs.  Fidélité  assurément,  et  malgré  toutes  les  critiques  que  l’on  peut 
adresser  à  Guéhenno  qui  a  évolué,  bien  sûr,  mais  qui  ne  s’est  pas  détaché  de  gaieté 
de  cœur  du  monde  ouvrier.  S’il  s’en  est  séparé,  c’est  parce  qu’une  vocation  très  nette 
le  poussait  dans  la  direction  qu’il  a  fini  par  suivre  sans  jamais  s’écarter  de  son 
chemin.  Nous  devons  admirer  la  droiture,  la  conscience  de  l’humaniste  qui,  en  ré¬ 
trospective,  se  reproche  de  n’avoir  su  concilier  ces  deux  mondes  disparates.  Il  est 
évident  qu’il  en  a  gardé  au  cœur  le  regret  cuisant  et  comme  un  sentiment  de  trahi¬ 
son.  Le  professeur  qui  s’est  élevé  tout  seul  aux  plus  hautes  dignités  de  la  carrière 
se  pose  souvent  la  question  si  le  jeu  valait  la  chandelle. 

Le  récit  qui  combine  la  simplicité,  une  élégance  naturelle  et  une  affection  pro¬ 
fonde  et  point  dépourvue  de  sens  critique,  campe  la  silhouette  d’un  père  conscient 
de  la  lutte  des  classes,  sans  toutefois  désapprouver  les  aspirations  de  son  fils.  La 
mère  non  plus,  cette  ouvrière  qui  refuse  de  se  promener  au  bras  de  son  fils  autre¬ 
ment  qu’  “en  cheveux,”  refusant  le  chapeau  de  la  bourgeoise,  ne  peut  s’empêcher 
d’être  fière  de  ce  garçon  assidu  et  qui  remporte  tous  les  prix  à  l’école. 

L’évocation  de  cette  carrière  unique,  si  ardue,  si  longtemps  interrompue,  se  heur¬ 
tant  à  tous  les  obstacles  possibles  et  imaginables,  est  une  magnifique  leçon  de  té¬ 
nacité.  Les  obstacles  même  n’ont  fait  que  confirmer  la  volonté  du  jeune  ouvrier  d’at¬ 
teindre  le  but  lointain  et  incertain.  Les  pages  où  Jean  Guéhenno  nous  parle  de  ses 
études,  avec  cette  modestie  sans  affectation  qui  le  distingue,  servent  à  mettre  en 
relief  des  idées  qu’il  est  réconfortant  d’entendre  réaffirmer  aujourd’hui,  lorsque  le 
doute  s’empare  de  nous  devant  les  multiples  assauts  donnés  à  l’enseignement  huma¬ 
niste.  Ge  qu’il  dit  des  livres,  du  savoir,  des  études,  de  l’enseignement,  ce  sont  autant 
de  courageux  appels  à  notre  conscience  professionnelle,  nous  rappelant  de  ne  rien 
prendre  pour  acquis.  Guéhenno  qui  est  venu  deux  fois  enseigner  à  L’Ecole  d’été  de 
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Middlebury  et  qui  a  manifesté  une  connaissance  profonde  des  Américains,  mériterait 
qu’on  connaisse  ses  livres,  et  en  particulier  ce  plus  récent  ouvrage,  sur  ce  continent. 
Une  traduction  du  volume  de  souvenirs  trouverait  sûrement  un  accueil  enthousiaste. 

Tout  dans  ce  petit  volume  est  dit  avec  une  légère  pointe  d’humour,  et  cela  en 
devient  une  critique  ferme  et  jeune  par  laquelle  l’auteur  reconnaît  avoir  toujours 
attribué  davantage  d’importance  aux  livres  qu’aux  autres  valeurs  reconnues  de  ce 
monde.  Qu’il  le  reconnaisse  d’aussi  bonne  grâce,  sachons-lui  en  gré.  Mais  n’oublions 
pas  que,  lorsqu’il  était  question  de  principes,  d’événements,  de  décisions,  Guéhenno 
ne  s’est  jamais  récusé.  Il  n’y  a  qu’à  s’en  rapporter  à  ses  livres  qui  fournissent  autant 
de  documents  éloquents  de  notre  époque  et  dans  lesquels  il  a  précisément  prononcé 
les  paroles  qui  délivrent  l’homme.  Son  Journal  d’un  homme  de  quarante  ans  est 
le  bilan  de  toute  une  génération  qui,  ayant  passé  par  la  Grande  Guerre,  se  trouve 
face  aux  problèmes  européens.  Le  Journal  d’une  révolution  fixe  avec  objectivité  et 
néanmoins  d’un  ton  “engagé”  les  étapes  du  Front  Populaire,  tout  comme  Guéhenno 
1  avait  vécu  de  son  bureau  de  rédaction  de  Vendredi,  I.e  Journal  des  années  noires 
restera  l’une  des  chroniques  intellectuelles  les  plus  fraternellement  fidèles  de  l’épreuve 
de  l’occupation  au  cours  de  laquelle  Guéhenno  a  prouvé  son  courage  tranquille  et 
sa  qualité  de  chef,  conseillant  les  jeunes  qui  venaient  le  trouver  à  la  recherche 
d’un  équilibre  spirituel  compromis  par  l’abstention  des  soi-disant  “chefs,”  guère  ca¬ 
pables  d’affronter  les  problèmes  d’alors. 

Depuis,  Jean  Guéhenno  a  consolidé  sa  position  d’humaniste  en  écrivant  Sur  le 
chemin  des  hommes  qui  constitue  une  défense  énergique  et  lucide  de  l’humanisme, 
et  cette  claire  et  belle  Foi  difficile  qui  continue  l’itinéraire  spirituel  suivi  depuis  son 
premier  livre,  Caliban  parle,  en  passant  par  l’étude  sur  Michelet  jusqu’à  la  magis¬ 
trale  œuvre  sur  Jean-Jacques. 

Changer  la  vie  s’avère,  à  la  lecture,  bien  plus  qu’un  volume  de  souvenirs.  Poignant 
tracé  d’une  destinée  exemplaire,  le  noir  souci  y  alterne  avec  la  gaieté  la  plus  franche. 
Une  robuste  bonne  humeur  y  dissipe  la  grisaille  de  la  dure  vie  des  travailleurs  de 
1900.  L’atmosphère  de  l’enfance  bretonne  est  calme,  détendue.  L’écrivain  sait  se 
peindre  avec  un  humour  fin  sans  pour  autant  être  détaché  de  son  monde. 

Mais  le  livre  n  est  pas  qu’un  itinéraire,  une  autobiographie  gravitant  autour  de 
l’écrivain  seul.  Loin  d’être  devenu  étranger  à  ses  origines,  Guéhenno  a  érigé  là  un 
monument  solide  et  d’une  singulière  beauté  à  cette  ardente  population  ouvrière. 
Les  magnifiques  noms  des  Compagnons  illuminent  la  vie  par  ailleurs  étroite  de  la 
petite  ville.  La  grande  grève  de  1906  revit  avec  ses  alternances  d’espoir  et  de  ré¬ 
signation.  L’  “orange  de  Noël,”  gardée  longtemps  comme  le  symbole  du  luxe  et  de 
la  beauté  et  que  l’on  n’osait  manger,  les  chants,  les  peines  et  les  joies,  tout  y  parle 
le  langage  d’une  vérité  point  rébarbative,  d’une  vie  intense. 

Connecticut  College  Konrad  Beeber 

ScHWOB,  Marcel.  Le  Livre  de  Monelle.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1959  Pp  157  Frs 
600. 

ScHwoB,  Marcel.  Spicilège.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1960.  Pp.  236.  NF  7,80. 

When  Le  Livre  de  Monelle  first  appeared,  in  1894,  Teodor  de  Wyzewa  described 
it  as  perfect!  poetic  beauty,”  and  Maeterlinck  was  inspired  to  write  that  its  pages 
were  “les  plus  parfaites  qui  soient  dans  nos  littératures.”  Thirty  years  later  René 
Lalou  accorded  the  book  some  status  as  a  literary  monument  by  affirming  that 
Monelle  enfin  demeure  comme  un  bréviaire  de  toutes  les  influences  qui  ont  agi 
sur  la  sensibilité  symboliste.”  Emmanuel  Buenzod  described  it,  in  1941,  as  the  jewel 
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of  Schwob’s  literary  output,  and  André  Salmon,  in  1955,  publicly  declared  it  to  be 
Scbwob’s  masterpiece.  Tbis  1959  edition  is  tbe  third  time  tbat  tbe  Mercure  de 
France  bas  printed  tbe  volume. 

Le  Lime  de  Monelle  was  singled  out  by  George  Ross  Ridge  (French  Review, 
XXXIV,  4  [February,  1961],  358),  as  an  example  of  typical  decadent  literature,  in 
wbicb  tbe  domineering  and  destructive  “femme  fatale”  finally  overwhelms  the  fun¬ 
damentally  passive  hero.  Those,  including  Pierre  Champion,  who  see  Schwob’s  book 
as  a  gospel  of  pity  or  a  manual  of  nihilism  may  well  have  missed  Schwob’s  point. 
The  book  starts  out  with  the  narrator  so  obviously  under  the  spell  of  Monelle  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  ever  coming  out  of  it.  In  the  last  two  pages,  however, 
the  narrator  talks  to  his  female  companion,  “et  je  suppliai  Louvette  de  revenir  avec 
moi  chez  ses  parents;  mais  je  vis  bien  dans  ses  yeux  qu’elle  ne  me  reconnaissait 
plus.”  Ail  night  the  narrator  attempts  to  understand  and  “apprendre  l’ignorance  et 
l’illusion  et  l’étonnement  de  l’enfant  nouveau-né,”  but  apparently  without  success. 
Louvette,  however,  remains  under  the  spell  until  the  next  night  when  the  child  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Monelle  once  more  build  their  “feu  de  paille.”  “Et  de  nouveau  les  flammes 
s’abaissèrent,  et  vers  le  milieu  de  la  nuit  les  cendres  devinrent  froides.  Alors  Lou¬ 
vette  se  souvint  [of  what?  of  her  parents?  of  her  home?  of  truth?  of  love  in  this 
world  which  brings  travail  and  suffering,  but  also  warmth?]  et  elle  préféra  aimer 
et  souffrir,  et  elle  vint  près  de  moi  avec  sa  robe  blanche,  et  nous  nous  enfuîmes 
tous  deux  à  travers  la  campagne.”  These  closing  words  of  Monelle  indicate  that 
the  narrator  and  Louvette  have  had  a  close  brush  with  the  decadent  “femme  fa¬ 
tale,”  but  finally  escaped. 

It  would  appear  from  Spicilège,  the  most  recent  Schwobian  reissue  from  the  Mer¬ 
cure  de  France,  that  these  last  two  neglected  pages  of  Monelle  were  intended  to 
weigh  as  heavily  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  Spicilège  is  Schwob’s  contribution  to  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  which,  along  with  penetrating  studies  of  Villon,  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  and  George  Meredith,  contains  a  few  other  essays  that  unlock  a  remarkably 
consistent  literary  theory  and  formula  within  which  Schwob  developed  more  rapidly 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Three  of  these  essays  Schwob  had  previously  used 
as  prefaces  for  two  works  composed  before  Monelle,  and  one  after.  In  them  Schwob 
proposes  symmetry  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  literature  he  speculated 
would  replace  romanticism  and  naturalism.  Schwob’s  own  symmetry,  the  essays  ex¬ 
plain,  was  to  be  two-sided,  one  philosophical,  the  other  technical.  The  first  aimed 
at  balancing  the  individual  and  society,  the  one  being  but  the  image  of  the  other, 
in  terms  of  ressemblances  and  différences,  of  an  “instinct  égoïste  de  la  conservation 
de  l’individu”  and  an  equally  instinctive  “besoin  des  êtres.”  The  second  aimed  at 
a  special  composition,  “où  l’exposition  tient  la  plus  grande  place  souvent,  où  la 
solution  de  l’équilibre  est  brusque  et  finale.” 

Spicilège  thus  serves  as  an  important  key  for  Le  Livre  de  Monelle,  whose  phi¬ 
losophy,  long  exposition  and  brusk  solution  illustrate  the  Spicilège  theory  of  sym¬ 
metry  as  neatly  as  any  of  Schwob’s  works. 

University  of  North  Dakota  John  A.  Green 


Revue  des  revues 

Les  Revues  françaises  semblent  découvrir  le  cinéma.  Certes  elles  ont  toujours  eu  une 
rubrique  régulière  faisant  la  critique  des  films  du  mois.  Mais  le  semestre  dernier  elles 
ont  été  en  outre  envahies  d’articles  sur  le  cinéma.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  Mercure  a 
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publié  en  Août  un  très  intéressant  Cinéma  et  Psychanalyse  de  Dina  Dreyfus  qui 
s’est  déjà  fait  remarquer  par  de  brillants  articles  philosophiques,  et  Etudes  (Sep¬ 
tembre)  un  essai  d’Henri  Agel:  ‘‘Tragédie  française  et  cinéma,”  plein  d’honnête 
bonne  volonté.  Meme  la  très  savante  Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines  publie  en  Oc¬ 
tobre-Décembre  un  ‘‘Roman  et  cinéma”  de  Michel  Décaudin.  Mais  ce  jeune  et  bril¬ 
lant  docteur  s’était  endormi  le  jour  où  il  a  dicté  son  article;  il  n’y  débite  que  des 
banalités  avec  un  art  d’enfoncer  les  portes  ouvertes  dont  certains  universitaires  fran¬ 
çais  sont  virtuoses,  il  faut  bien  le  dire.  Evidemment  le  grand  sujet  d’article  l’automne 
dernier  à  Paris  c’était  L’Année  dernière  à  Marienbad.  Quiconque  a  lu  le  scénario 
publié  aux  Editions  de  Minuit  ou  vu  le  film,  peut  aisément  comprendre  cette  fré¬ 
nésie  d’exégèse.  Claude  Ollier  dans  la  Nouvelle  Revue  Française  (Octobre  et  No¬ 
vembre)  avec  "Ce  Soir  à  Marienbad”  et  Claude  Tarare  (Les  Temps  Modernes,  Dé¬ 
cembre)  “Marienbad  ou  le  parti  de  Dieu”  sortent  vainqueurs  de  ce  concours  d’ima¬ 
gination. 

Même  sans  le  secours  du  cinéma  on  parle  beaucoup  du  nouveau  roman  et  l’on 
en  disserte  savamment.  Robbe-Grillet  lui-même  a  écrit  pour  les  lecteurs  de  la  Revue 
de  Paris  (Septembre)  une  espèce  de  charte  du  nouveau  roman,  où,  prenant  le  con- 
trepied  de  certaines  opinions  reçues,  il  établit  en  cinq  propositions  fort  raisonnables 
une  sorte  de  plateforme  électorale.  Je  ne  sais  trop  ce  qu’en  ont  pensé  les  lecteurs 
de  la  Revue  de  Paris.  Mais  les  collègues  de  Robbe-Grillet  n’ont  pas  tardé  à  réagir 
et  dans  les  deux  semaines  qui  ont  suivi  la  publication  de  l’article  les  hebdoma¬ 
daires  ont  vu  de  nombreux  écrivains  connus  prendre  position.  Un  homme  aussi  bien 
établi  (commercialement)  et  aussi  peu  “inquiet”  (littérairement)  que  Hervé  Bazin  a 
cru  bon  d’utiliser  deux  colonnes  en  première  page  de  Arts  pour  expliquer  que  ce 
qu’il  y  avait  de  bien  dans  le  nouveau  roman  n’était  pas  si  nouveau  que  Robbe- 
Grillet  voulait  bien  le  dire  et  que  lui,  pour  sa  part,  n’avait  jamais  pensé  que  le 
roman  dût  piétiner  dans  de  stériles  imitations  du  passé,  etc.  .  .  .  On  aurait  presque 
cru  lire  un  manifeste  électoral  du  Parti  Radical.  A  ces  exercices  publicitaires  utiles 
peut-être,  mais  surtout  frivoles,  on  peut  préférer  le  sérieux  des  articles  de  Jean 
Thibaudeau  sur  “La  Leçon  de  l’école”;  analyse  de  l’Observatoire  de  Cannes,  roman 
de  Jean  Ricardou,  disciple  enthousiaste  de  Robbe-Grillet  et  auteur  d’un  très  bon 
article  sur  Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre  dernier  roman  de  Claude  Ollier,  négligé  de  façon 
assez  incompréhensible  par  la  critique:  “Aventures  et  mésaventures  de  la  descrip¬ 
tion.”  Ces  deux  articles  ont  paru  dans  Critique  (Octobre  et  Novembre  respective¬ 
ment),  où  l’on  a  pu  lire  aussi  avec  profit  un  essai  de  Pierre  Mussac  sur  Mallarmé: 
“Tel  que  jamais  en  lui  le  temps  ne  l’a  changé”  (Août-Septembre)  et  une  bonne  mise 
au  point  de  Pierre  Charpentrat;  “Les  Français  et  le  baroque”  (Décembre).  Pour  être 
objectif,  signalons  un  article  qui  attaque  le  nouveau  roman,  à  tort  sans  doute,  mais 
au  nom  d’un  idéal:  celui  de  Louis  Barjon:  “Une  littérature  de  décomposition”  dans 
Etudes  (Octobre).  L’intéressant  c’est  de  voir  appliquer  au  nouveau  roman  cette  ex¬ 
pression  qui  a  déjà  servi  à  qualifier  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  moderne  depuis  trente 
ans.  11  y  a  quinze  ans,  c’était  l’existentialisme  qui  était  littérature  de  décomposi¬ 
tion.  La  littérature  évolue,  mais  guère  les  critiques. 

Les  amateurs  de  théâtre  ont  pu  se  réjouir  d’un  article  d’Annie  Ubersfeld  sur  “Sa¬ 
lacrou;  un  théâtre  du  scandale”  dans  La  Pensée  (Novembre-Décembre)  où  ce  dra¬ 
maturge  négligé  est  étudié  avec  sympathie  et  indulgence  (trop  sans  doute);  et  du 
numéro  de  la  Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines  (Octobre-Décembre)  consacré  à  l’adap¬ 
tation  théâtrale  des  œuvres  romanesques.  On  y  trouve  quelques  considérations  som¬ 
maires  sur  “Camus,  Faulkner  et  Dostoievsky”  de  Jean  Onimus,  un  bon  article  de 
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H.  MitteraHd:  “Thérèse  Raquin  au  théâtre”  et  un  intéressant  témoignage  sur  le 
Théâtre  Libre  d’Antoine:  le  1er  acte  de  l’adaptation  du  Père  Goriot  par  A.  Taba- 
rant,  présenté  par  Francis  Prunier.  Enfin  dans  le  Mercure  (Septembre)  on  a  pu  lire 
un  brillant  “paper”  de  Doubrovsky  sur  “Arnolphe  ou  la  chute  du  héros.”  Du  même 
auteur  signalons  à  ceux  qui  s’intéressent  à  Sartre  sa  longue  et  intéressante  critique 
de  La  Raison  dialectique  (NRF,  Septembre  et  Octobre).  Le  Mercure  nous  a  aussi 
donné  la  préface  de  G.  Picon  à  l’édition  de  La  Pléiade  des  romans  de  Bernanos: 
“Sur  Bernanos  Romancier”  (Novembre)  et  un  intéressant  article:  “Lamartine,  lecteur 
de  Sade”  (Novembre)  où  l’auteur  Jean  Gaudon  développe  avec  solidité  une  thèse 
qui  veut  voir  dans  La  Chute  d’un  Ange  la  traduction  en  vers  de  Justine. 

Comme  d’habitude  on  ne  peut  se  passer  de  préciser  dans  ce  court  panorama  que 
Georges  Poulet  continue  ses  études  sur  “la  distance  intérieure”:  “Perles  et  bulles 
chez  Vigny”  (Août-Mercure)  et  “La  rêverie  tournoyante  d’Amiel”  (Juillet,  Temps  Mo¬ 
dernes)  sont  la  moisson  du  semestre. 

Le  numéro  spécial  que  les  Temps  Modernes  ont  consacré  à  Merleau-Ponty  intéresse 
surtout  les  philosophes,  sauf  l’article  de  Sartre:  “Merleau  Ponty  vivant”  qui  apporte 
un  précieux  document  à  la  connaissance  de  son  auteur.  Pour  ceux  qui  se  souvien¬ 
nent  des  troubles  paysans  qui  durant  l’été  1961  sévirent  un  peu  partout  en  France 
et  surtout  en  Bretagne,  l’article  de  Serge  Mallet:  “La  Réforme  syndicale  en  Finis¬ 
tère”  (Juillet)  sera  une  lecture  passionnante. 

Je  voudrais  mentionner  pour  terminer  une  revue  que  je  crois  peu  répandue  dans 
nos  bibliothèqties  et  qui  pourrait  pourtant  rendre  de  grands  services  à  nos  lecteurs. 
Il  s’agit  de  L’Information  littéraire  publiée  cinq  fois  l’an  (Baillère,  19  rue  Haute- 
feuille,  Paris).  C’est  une  revue  pédagogique  qui  s’adresse  aux  professeurs  de  français 
qui  enseignent  dans  les  classes  terminales  du  lycée  ou  en  propédeutique.  Il  s’agit 
moins  de  leur  présenter  des  travaux  d’érudition  qu’ils  n’auraient  pas  le  temps  de 
lire,  que  les  résultats  de  ceux-ci.  Voici  comment  est  composé  un  numéro.  Il  y  a 
d’abord  une  première  partie  intitulée:  Documentation  Générale  qui  pour  le  numéro 
4  de  1961  comprenait  trois  articles:  a)  “Vingt  Ans  de  recherches  sur  Victor  Hugo” 
de  J.  B.  Barrère;  b)  la  fin  d’une  étude  sur  le  “Théâtre  français  contemporain” 
(Sartre  et  Camus);  et  c)  “Le  Fait  d’aspect  dans  les  langues  classiques.”  (N’oublions 
pas  qu’en  France  le  professeur  de  français  enseigne  aussi  au  lycée  le  latin  et  le  grec), 
plus  une  rubrique  bibliographique. 

La  deuxième  partie:  “Documentation  pédagogique”  comportait  une  très  longue 
explication  de  trente  vers  de  Phèdre  (un  modèle  des  qualités  et  des  défauts  de  cet 
exercice  bien  français)  et  une  version  grecque,  plus  une  bibliographie  des  auteurs 
d’agrégation.  Cette  revue  mérite  d’être  consultée  autant  d’ailleurs  pour  l’image  de 
l’enseignement  français  qu’elle  reflète  que  pour  son  contenu. 
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City,  Calif. 

Ames,  Isabel,  Hampden,  Maine 

Amis,  Agnes,  R.  1,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Amos,  Esther  E.,  11  Vista  Ave.,  Glenburnie, 
Md. 

Anastassoff,  Virginia,  385  Michigan  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Anders,  Helen  D.,  Miss  Hall’s  School,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Anderson,  Betty  Jane,  c/o  French  Institute, 
Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Betty  Lou,  935  E.  Cherry  Lane,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Eugene,  Columbia  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Anderson,  Hazel,  140-20  Sanford  Ave.,  Rush¬ 
ing  55,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Honora  J.,  2536  E.  Webb  Ave., 
North  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
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Anderson,  Judith  M.,  27  7th  Ave.,  Branford, 

Anderson,  June,  119  Midland  St.,  Bridgeport 
5,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Anderson,  June,  204  Chapman  Rd.,  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

Anderson,  Mable,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  S. 

c. 

Anderson,  Melba  M.,  342  Iris  St.,  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Robert,  Box  452,  Nashua, 
Iowa 

Anderson,  Ruth  M.,  2502  Victory  Dr.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  12,  Minn. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  Jerusalem  Ave.  Jr. 
High,  N.  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Willie  B.,  2714  Lawrence,  Dallas 
15,  Tex. 

Andersson,  Theodore,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12, 
Tex. 

Andes,  Raymond  N.,  Bridgewater  College, 
Bridgewater,  Va. 

Andrew,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  High  School,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Andrews,  Carole  M.,  Nourse  St.,  Westboro, 
Mass. 

Andrews,  Charles  S.,  Box  42,  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C. 

Andrews,  Marie,  P.O.  Box  95,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Nita,  Catawba  College,  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Andrews,  Oliver,  Jr.,  St.,  Lawrence  U.,  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Andrian,  Gustave,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Angell,  Suzett  M.,  1704  Dalfield  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
mington  3,  Delà. 

Angiolillo,  P.  F.,  U.  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

5,  Ky. 

Angrist,  Claire,  105,  6th  Ave.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Annable,  Patricia  C.,  Central  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Antokol,  Marion,  59  Brooksite  Dr.,  Smith- 
town,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Antonacci,  Josephine,  8  McMaster  St.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

Apfelbaum,  Louise,  108  Dartmouth  Rd.,  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Apffel,  Madeleine,  53  Orchard  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Aprile,  Max,  612  Howard  Place,  Madison,  Wis. 

Arbuthnot,  Mabel  F.,  Texas  State  CoU.  for 
Women,  Denton,  Tex. 

Archambault,  Phillip,  Rt.  9,  Box  176,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Archer,  Catherine,  13  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore 
2,  Md. 

Archer,  John  B.,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Archer,  Wm.  H.,  P.O.  Box  77,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Archibald,  Julia,  122  Barry  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Arditi,  Lily,  1120  Bell  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Arensburg,  Leonard  H.,  90  Sherwood  Ave., 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Arford,  Mary  W.,  205  S.  Bentley,  Marion,  Ill. 

Armengaud,  Mane  E.,  1014  %  Canyon  Rd., 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Arminio,  Kenneth  C.,  33  Revere  St.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Armstrong,  Harriett,  90  Judson  St.,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Armstrong,  Joanna,  614  Kipling  St.,  Houston 

6,  Tex. 

Armstrong,  Marguerite  B.,  420  S.  Highland 
Court,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arnold,  Arthur  E.,  RD  No.  1,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Arnold,  Helen  L.,  East  Denver  H.  S.,  Denver. 
Colo. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  425  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago 
14,  Ill. 

Arnold,  Julius,  Rt.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Arnold,  Margaret  M.,  2022  Eastern  Parkway, 
Louisville  4,  Ky. 

Arnold,  Marion,  520  Goodman  St.,  S.  Roches¬ 
ter  7,  N.  Y. 

Arnold,  jkuth,  1116  S.  W.  139  St.,  Seattle  66, 
Wn. 

Arosa,  Germaine,  Abbot  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Arré,  Aurelia,  4109  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pa. 

Artinian,  Artine,  Bard  College,  Annandale, 
N.  Y. 

Ashby,  Frank  C.,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

ASHKENAZE,  Sol,  2409  Studebaker  Rd.,  Long 
Beach  15,  Calif. 

Asher,  Mrs.  Donald,  Harness  Creek,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

Ashrey,  Libbie,  310  W.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ashton,  Madeline,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake 
Forest,  III. 

Aslanian,  Richard,  6257  La  Tijera  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  56,  Calif. 

Aspel,  a.,  Iowa  State  U.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Aspel,  Paulene,  101  Lusk  Ave.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Assini,  Mary,  Roselawn  Rd.,  Highland  Mills, 
N.  Y. 

Astier,  Pierre,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Atkinson,  James  C.,  Woman’s  College,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Atwood,  Barbara  C.,  900  Oakton  St.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Atwood,  Eva  M.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Atwood,  Georgia  C.,  222  Searles,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Aube,  Lucien  A.,  1949  Westbum  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Aubert,  Father  Louis,  Assumption  Prep.  School, 
Worcester  6,  Mass. 

Aubery,  Pierre,  U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Aubin,  Florence,  Lake  George  Central  School, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Aubrey,  James  E.,  110  W.  Randall  Ave., 

Norfolk  3,  Va. 

Audier,  Helen,  1026  Alger  Ave.,  Cody,  Wyo. 

Auffant,  Maria,  14  W.  Church  St.,  Bethilehem, 
Pa. 

Auger,  Gilles,  Gould  Academy,  Bethel,  Maine 

Austin,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  101  S.  8th  St.,  Murray, 
Ky. 

Austin,  Chesley  H.,  c/o  French  Institute, 
Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22,  Ga. 

Autechaud,  Mrs.  J.-P.,  248  Adams  Rd.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mich. 

Autret,  Jean,  Midwestern  U.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

Avery,  Charles,  14453  Green  St.,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Avery,  Elizabeth,  108  Motley  St.,  Malverne, 
N.  Y. 

Avery,  Geneviève,  390  Morris  Ave.,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Avila,  Lilian,  Rhode  Island  College,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Avre,  Barna,  U.  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Avsenew,  Solange,  32  N.  Buck  Lane,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Axelrod,  Marvin,  48  E.  31  St.,  Brooklyn  31, 
N.  Y. 

Aylward,  Rosa,  Pulaski  H.  S.,  Milwaukee  15, 
Wis. 

Ayotte,  Richard,  1  Orchard  St.,  Hallowell, 
Maine 

Azarian,  Garo  S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Azibert,  Mireille,  26  Bedford  Terrace,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 
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Babcock,  Margaret,  393  Fall  River  Ave.,  See- 
konk.  Mass. 

Babin,  Jean,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia 

Bach.  Max,  U.  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Bach,  Sue,  2840  Mill,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Bachand,  Jean,  17  Gilman  St.,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Bachelder,  Louise,  3  Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Bachem,  Rose,  39  Second  St.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Bachman,  Albert,  419  Harrisburg,  St.,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  . 

Bachtell,  Marie,  502  Grand  St.,  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Backus,  Mrs.  Edward,  2626  Walnut  Ave.,  Buena 
Vista,  Va. 

Baclaw,  Jacqueline,  4  Windsor  Parkway,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 

Bader,  Mrs.  Charles,  14  Derwen  Rd.,  Bala 
Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Badino,  Mary  J.,  7146  Waterman,  St.  Louis  5, 
Mo. 


Baer,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Gloucester  H.  S.,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Bagwell,  Nellie,  2713  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bahler,  Mary,  138  Garden  Parkway,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  David,  Rt.  3,  Box  736,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Bailey,  Donna  Kaye,  3249  N.  E.  103rd,  Seattle 
55,  Wash. 

Bailey,  Helen  M.,  W.  Springfield  H.  S., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Bailey,  Helen  P.,  47  W.  Edsall  Blvd.,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  N.  J. 

Bailey,  Jean,  5921  S.  Crestview  St.,  Littleton, 
Colo. 

Bailey,  Lois,  2104  S.  Benbow  Rd.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Bailey,  William,  The  American  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Baird,  Frances  H.,  912  N.  Graham  Ave.,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Betty,  1727  Nashau  Dr.,  St.,  Louis  36, 
Mo. 

Baker,  Carolyn,  3405  Fendall  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Baker,  Charles,  600  College  Ave.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Baker,  Frank,  300  S.  Goodwin,  Urbana,  III. 

Baker,  Kathleen,  311  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

Baker,  Laura,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Maine 

Baker,  Lillian,  APO  323,  Box  222,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Bakum,  Valentin,  Holderness  School,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 

Balakian,  Anna,  395  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ... 

Balascoe,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  314  N.  Main  St.,  Hub¬ 
bard,  Ohio 

Baldwin,  Charles,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Baldwin,  Edwin,  136  Queen  St.  Keyset,  W. 
Va. 

Baldwin,  Myrtle,  Box  818,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Balinska,  Irena,  229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Ball,  Bertrand,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Alton, 

Ballard,  Virginia,  Annapolis  Sr.  H.  S.,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.  .  .  , 

Balletta,  Aurora,  20  Patricia  Place,  Yonkers, 


Ballin,'  Elisabeth,  2010  E.  Thomas,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ballinger,  Lloyd,  150  Franklm  St.,  Pough- 

Balsewic’z,  Mrs.  Hasmig,  760  Cooper  St.,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass. 

Baltz,  James,  6228  9th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 


Baltzell,  James  H.,  Long  Beach  State  College, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bambas,  Frieda  D.,  1115  CaddeU  Lane,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

Bandy,  Wm.  T.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Banks,  Katherine  B.,  Vailsbury  H.  S.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Banks,  Thomas,  3  Foley  Beach  Rd.,  Hingham, 
Ma.ss. 

Bantz,  Francia,  2615  Woods  Ave.,  East  Mea¬ 
dow,  N.  Y. 

Barber,  Emma,  Jamestown  H.  S.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Barber,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  427  N.  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Barberet,  Gene  J.,  RR  2,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Barbetta,  Linda,  254  Quail  St.,  Albany  8, 
N.  Y. 

Barca,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  347  Division  St.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Barchilon,  Jacques,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Barenbaum,  Simon,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Baricevic,  Elizabeth,  434  N.  W.  19th  Ave., 
Portland  9j  Ore. 

Earineau,  Elizabeth,  Woman’s  College,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Barley,  Rachel,  Littlestown  H.  S.,  Littlestown, 
Pa. 

Barnard,  Ruth,  504  N.  George  St.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Clara,  439  E.  55th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barnes,  Eunice,  P.O.  Box  266,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Barnes,  Marian,  1116  Grant  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Barois,  Patrice,  Hollins  College,  Va. 

Barr,  Doris,  2634  Strand,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif. 

Barr,  Elinor,  334  North  Ave.,  Lake  Bluff, 
III. 

Barr,  Katherine,  7  Perkins  Sq.,  Jamaica  Plain 
30,  Mass. 

Barr,  Mary  M.,  325  E.  Arch  St.,  Portland,  Ind. 

Barras,  Moses,  1571  Sheridan  Ave.,  New  York 
57,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Martin,  415  Clara  Ave.,  St.,  Louis, 
Mo. 

Barrows,  Erma,  24  Fairview  Rd.,  Norwood, 
Mass. 

Barry,  Doris,  45  Foxridge  Rd.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Barry,  Ernest,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake 
Forest.  Ill. 

Barry,  Helen,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Barry,  Irene,  Dallas  Senior  H.  S.,  Dallas,  Ore. 

Barry,  Jane,  33  Proctor  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Mary,  34  Sherman  Place,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Bart,  B.  F.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barth,  Gertrude,  62  Cochrane  Ave.,  Hastings, 
N.  Y. 

Barth,  Rev.  Gilbert,  College  of  Steubenville, 
Steubenville,  Ohio 

Barthe,  Evelyn,  321  Brooklea  Dr.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

Barthold,  Allen,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Barthold,  Eloise,  416  Oregon  Rd.,  Toledo  5, 
Ohio 

Bartholomew,  Richard  J.,  RD  1,  Lake  Luzerne, 
N.  Y. 

Bartlett,  Doris,  4801  W.  Geneseo  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Bartlett,  Harriet,  421  N.  Jefferson,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Bartlett,  Mary,  Central  H.  S.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Virginia  P.,  2610  S.  W.  3rd  Place, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Barton,  Dorothy,  128  East  Lake  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 
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Baston,  Margaret,  115  Oakland  Rd.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  . 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Corning  Community  College, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Bartz,  Frank,  3710  N.  2nd  Lane,  Mdwaukee 
12,  Wis.  .  „ 

Baruzzi,  Barbara,  150  Granite  St.,  Westerly, 

R-  I-  ,  T, 

Barzun,  Henri,  Beauchamp  Gardens,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.  .  ^ 

Bascetta,  Louis,  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Basehore,  Mary,  575  Woodside  Rd.,  Berwyn, 
Pa. 

Basham,  Andrée,  102  S.  School,  Eureka,  Kan- 


Basher,  Kathleen,  5868  Broadway,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Bashoff,  Sylvia,  362  Rockaway  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 

Bashour,  Dora,  120  W.  70th  St.,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y. 

Bashour,  Mildred,  114  Cumberland  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Baskin,  William,  HI,  Millsaps  College,  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 

Bassett,  Ralph,  631  N.  E.  Clackamas,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Bassler,  Loretta,  Gleneig  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Fulton, 
Md. 

Bastik,  Herman,  201  Ashley  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Basy,  Arthur,  1502  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa. 

Bates,  Arthur,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 

Bates,  A.  Scott,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Bates,  Eloise,  43  Kirkland  Rd.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Bates,  Margaret,  501  Glendale  Dr.,  Frankfort, 
Ind. 

Bates,  Paul,  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Battle,  Aime  E.,  2110  Westwood  Ave.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Batti.e,  Elizabeth,  Girls  Prep.  School,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

Battsh,  Thérèse,  33144  Lynx  Rd.,  Garden  City, 
Mich. 

Baude,  Jane,  1815  Westwood  Circle,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Bauer,  Camille,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Bauer,  Charles,  West  Nottingham  Academy, 
Colora,  Md. 

Bauer,  George,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H, 

Baum,  Helen  L.,  1061  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Bausch,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  1522  W.  Lovell,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 

Bava,  Walter,  334  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Bawden,  Olga,  116  W.  University  Parkway, 
Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Baxa,  Pauline,  Dean  Jr.  College,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

Baxman,  Marilyn,  192  Mapes  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Baxter,  Mary,  309  Nelson  Ave.,  PeekskiU, 
N.  Y. 

Baynard,  Anthony  B.,  3  Orchard  Circle,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio 

Beam,  Mollie,  High  School,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

Beamish,  Alva,  Dafter,  Mich. 

Beardslee,  Eugenia,  112  College  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids  3,  Mich. 

Beasley,  Miss  A.  R.,  Spaulding  H.  S.,  Spring 
Hope,  N.  C. 

Beattie,  Arthur,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson  25, 
Ariz. 


Beattie,  Gladys,  225  Elmwood  Blvd.,  York, 
Pa. 


Beauchamp,  Wm.  E.,  250  Livermore  Ave., 
Staten  Island  14,  N.  Y. 


Beauchemin,  Louis  H.,  St.  John’s  U.,  College- 
ville,  Minn.  ...  ..... 

Beauchemin,  Michel  J.,  U.  of  West  Virgmia, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Beaudet,  Charles,  834  W.  Maplehurst,  Fern- 
dale  20,  Mich. 

Beaujour,  Michel  R.,  284  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Becherer,  Rev.  Carl.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Ozarks,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Beck,  Theodore  T.,  Centenary  College,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

Becker,  Frances  P.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Rosalie,  517  S.  Gray,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Becker,  Valerie,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bedell,  Mary,  332  N.  Emerson  Ave.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  19,  Ind. 

Bedelle,  Bertha  L.,  136  Highview  St.,  Mama- 
roncck 

Bedford,’  Dorothy,  228  N.  Broadway,  Wind 
Gap,  Pa. 

Bedford,  Frederick,  Houghton  College,  Hough¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Beecher,  Jean,  108  N.  9th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rcfîn  TTplpn  rtnnnpcticiit  Ave..  Snartan- 


burg,  S.  C. 

Begin,  M.  Réal  G.,  5631  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  Ill. 

BÉGUÉ,  Armand,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (Director,  NIB) 

BÉ0UÉ,  Louise,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Belcher,  Frank,  465-29th  St.,  Manhattan  Beach, 


Calif. 

Belcher,  Margaret,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan 

Belden,  George  C.,  St.  James  School,  St. 
James,  Md. 

Bell,  Charles  H.  Box  83,  Rt.  1,  Savage,  Minn. 
Bell,  Dora  M.,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York 


25,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Helen  B.,  10233  Tireman  Ave.,  Dearborn 
1,  Mich. 

Bell,  Mineola,  Marion  H.  S.,  Marion,  S.  C. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Richard,  422  E.  Ridley  Ave.,  Ridley 
Park,  Pa. 

Bell,  Virginia,  1625  S.  Berry  Rd.,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Bell,  William  D.,  1811  Calloway  Dr.,  Atlanta 
14,  Ga. 

Bellé,  René,  U.  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Belleau,  Adrienne,  47  Lafayette  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine 

Bellina,  Mary,  181  S.  7th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bellinger,  Frederick,  289  Norwalk  Ave.,  Buffalo 
16,  N.  Y. 

Bellue,  Virginia,  22511  Colony,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Mich. 

Belzil,  Leola,  Wamogo  Regional  H.  S.,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Bement,  Dorothy,  78  Pomeroy  Terrace,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Benay,  Jacques,  9943  Bishop  Rd.,  Detroit  24, 
Midi. 

Bender,  Blanche,  300  Lees  Ave.,  Collingswood, 
N.  J. 


Bender,  Mary  E.,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Bender,  Eugene,  320  Rice  Rd.,  Elma,  N.  Y. 

Bender,  Rhoda  C.,  377  S.  Harrison  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Benet,  Carol,  1500  Pauline  St.,  Aim  Arbor, 
Midi. 

Benevento,  Jacqueline,  Collingswood  Sr.  H. 
S.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Benner,  Neil  W.,  Graduate  Circle  Apts.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

Bennett,  Alyce,  1112  Lee  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 


Bennett,  Eleanor  J.,  373  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 
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Bennino,  Elizabeth,  530  Oakdale  Rd.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta  7,  Ga. 

Benoit,  Laurent  J.,  11  Robin  Rd.,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Bensiman,  Marc,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Benson,  Robert  V.,  5511  Velma  Ave.,  Parma 
29,  Ohio 

Bentley,  Bertha,  1541  Sylvan,  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids  6,  Mich. 

Bentley,  J.  W.,  Trinity  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Benwell,  Frank  P.,  State  U.  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Benz,  Wflliam,  316  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Berchan,  Richard,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Berencweig,  Mariette,  130  E.  18th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Bergal,  Irene,  120  Old  Lake  St.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Berge,  Mrs.  Wendell,  Lisco,  Neb. 

Bergen,  Marylyn,  Clarence  Central  H.  S., 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Bergen,  Sarah,  Northrop  Collegiate  School, 
Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

Bergens,  Andrée,  172  W.  79th  St.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Berger,  Gertrude,  958  E.  13  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Jean,  406  Deanhurst  Ave.,  Camp  Hill, 
Pa. 

Berger,  Laurie,  408  Walnut  Place,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Sylvia,  790  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Yves,  61  rue  des  Saints-Pères,  Paris 
V,  France 

Bergerie,  Maurine,  910-20  Arpent  Rd.,  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Bergman,  Dorothy,  5429  Albemarle  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Pa. 

Berke,  Stephanie,  N.  Syracuse  Central  H.  S., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Berkey,  Ethel,  416  Hemlock  St.,  HoUidaysburg, 
Pa. 

Berkey,  Max  L.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Berlage,  Helen,  30  Turner  Dr.,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

Berman,  Belle,  1  Bank  St.,  New  York  14, 
N.  Y. 

Berman,  Sylvia,  690  Fort  Washington  Ave., 
New  York  40,  N.  Y. 

Bernier,  Mrs.  Norman,  53  Mt.  View  Dr.,  Hol¬ 
den,  Mass. 

Bernstein,  Barbara,  3  Remsen  Rd.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Bessie,  1106  Park  Towne,  North, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

Bernstein,  Pauline,  274  Olney  St.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I.  ,  _ 

Bernstein,  Pearl,  20073  Canterbury  Rd.,  De¬ 
troit  21,  Mich. 

Berry,  Catherine,  95  Riverside  Dr.,  Hamden 
18,  Conn. 

Berry,  Edward,  The  Choate  School,  Wallmg- 
ford,  Coim. 

Berry,  Sara  W.,  1660  Chatsworth  Blvd.,  San 
Diego  7,  Calif.  , 

Bertalot,  Marthe  A.,  1476  E.  Chevy  Chase, 
Glendale  6,  Calif.  _ 

Berteau,  Mrs.  George  C.,  Rt.  3,  Box  62  B, 
Racine,  Wis.  _  _ 

Berthiaume,  Claire,  Framingham  H.  S.,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

Bertholf,  Lorena,  118  A  Haddon  Hills  Apts., 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Bertin,  Gerald,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Bruswick, 
N.  J. 

Bertman,  Heloise,  221  Kings  Highway,  West, 
Audubon,  N.  J. 


Bertrand,  George  J.,  64  Darlingdale  Ave.j 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Bertrand,  Jeannette,  44  High  St.,  Canton, 

Berwald,  Jean-P.  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

Berzon,  Philip,  111  Franklin  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Bessent,  Edna,  1350  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Best,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  5  Dogwood  Lane,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Best,  Martha,  3274  Hackett  Ave.,  Milwaukee 
11,  Wis. 

Bettink,  Hélène  J.  P.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Betts,  Virginia,  55  School  St.,  Waltham  54, 
Mass. 

Beusch,  Ann,  10106  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Beuttler,  Rose  Marie,  1356  Cortez  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
lingame,  Calif. 

Beux,  Emile,  26  W.  89  St.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 

Bevens,  T.  T.,  732  Riverside  Dr.,  Clayton, 
N.  Y. 

Beverly,  Gladys,  701  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Bevilacqua,  John  J.,  Jr.,  142  N.  Washington 
St.,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Bevillard,  Michel,  Noble  &  Greenough  School, 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Bevington,  Erna,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Bewley,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  APO  328,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Beyer,  Charles  J.,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y. 

Biancarosa,  Rose,  Palm  Beach  Junior  Coll., 
Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Biber,  René,  3819  Swarthmore,  Houston  5, 
Tex. 

Bickford,  Roger,  85  Westview  Rd.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  2,  Del. 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  George  K.,  Arlington,  Vt. 

Biddison,  Müdred,  526  John  Mitchell  Ave., 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Bidwell,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  70  E.  Lewis  St.,  Milan, 
Mich. 

Bieber,  Konrad,  Totoket  Rd.,  Quaker  HÜ1, 
Conn. 

Biederman,  Charlotte,  16-25  160  St.,  White- 
stone,  N.  Y. 

Biehl,  Rev.  August,  Maryhurst  Prep.,  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo. 

Bielat,  Lynette,  19210  Annott,  Detroit  5, 
Mich. 

Bieler,  Arthur,  Oglethorpe  U.,  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ga. 

Bien,  Joseph,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory  U., 
Atlanta  22,  Ga. 

Biermann,  Richard,  1401  Kelton  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Biger,  Rev.  J.  T.,  U.  of  Portland,  Portland  3, 
Ore. 

Biggers,  Gladys,  1248  12th  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Bilinska,  Helena,  Concord  Academy,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Billingslea,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  P.O.  Box  191,  Rock- 
mart,  Ga. 

Billingsley,  Allie  W.,  Illinois  State  Normal 
U.,  Normal,  Ill. 

Binder,  Raymond,  Scarsdale  H.  S.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Bingham,  Alfred,  U.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Birch,  Asulia  H.,  Brooklyn  Park  Sr.-Jr.  H.  S., 
Baltimore  25,  Md. 

Bird,  Edward,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver  8,  Canada 

Bird,  Martha,  44  W.  Sinclair  St.,  Wabash, 
Ind. 

Birkmaier,  Emma,  3324  Edmund  Blvd.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  6,  Minn. 
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Biunbaum,  Adele  H.,  315  E.  68th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

Biron,  Archille,  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine  ,  ,  , 

Biron,  Mrs.  Archille,  Cobum  Classical  In¬ 
stitute,  Waterville,  Maine 

Bisbee,  Marcelline,  Moretown,  Vt. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  Jr.,  10  Academy  St.,  Kings- 
ston,  N.  J. 

Bishop,  Thomas,  New  York  U.,  New  York 
53,  N.  Y. 

Bisson,  Charlotte,  York,  Maine 

Bisson,  Paul,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Conn. 

Bixby,  Oscar,  RD  2,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Bjerkness,  Odell,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minnea¬ 
polis  14,  Minn. 

Black,  Corinne,  Box  263,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Black,  Edith,  44  Rosemont  Ave.,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Black,  Mary  B.,  409  S.  Water  St.,  Kendall- 
vüle,  Ind. 

Blackard,  Clara,  1821  Park  Ave.,  Alton,  lU. 

Blackburn,  George  S.,  Oakwood  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Blackman,  Dorothy,  2727  Pershing  Ave.  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Blackmon,  H.  M.,  911  Park  Ave.,  Richmond 
20,  Va. 

Blackmore,  Roxanne,  38  Fuller  Terrace,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Blair,  Elizabeth,  RD,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Blais,  Robert  A.,  214  Broad  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Blake,  Elizabeth,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Blake,  William,  South  Jr.  High,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Blakeney,  Lois,  447  Brookline  St.,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  415  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago 
14,  Ill. 

Bland,  Merton  L.,  3543  North  Orchard,  Fresno 
3,  Calif. 

Bland,  Urilla  M.,  214  High  Ave.,  Weston, 
W.  Va. 

Blanton,  Sarah  B.,  McClenaghan  H.  S.,  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.  C. 

Blass,  John,  RFD  2,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Blau,  Mary,  2823  N.  Rockwood  Dr.,  Peoria, 
III. 

Bleckley,  Erwin  C.,  105  E.  High  St.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Blegen,  Arme,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Blinoff,  Marthe,  59  Ave.  du  Maine,  Paris  14, 
France 

Blocher,  Fern,  High  School,  Sutherlin,  Ore. 

Block,  Adele,  160  W.  73rd  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Block,  Florence,  6308  31st  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bloom,  Gladys,  P.O.  Box  52,  N.  Baltimore, 
Ohio 

Bloom,  Mary  H.,  6  Norwin  St.,  Flat  River, 
Mo. 

Blume,  Ell,  192  24  C  64th  Circle,  Flushing 
65,  N.  Y. 

Blumenfeld,  Anna,  Loulsburg  College,  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C. 

Blunt,  Virginia,  463  S.  Warren  St.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Bobe,  Harold,  3214  Beverly  Rd.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Bobroff,  Julius  K.,  116  N.  Madison,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 

Bochek,  La  Verne,  68  W.  Ranch  Rd.,  Meno- 
menee  Falls,  Wis. 

Bock,  Mary  S.,  5631  Overbrook  Lane,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Bockstedt,  Adele  D.,  1470  Beacon  St.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 


Bodelin,  Jacqueline,  1263  Clay  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Bodner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  557  Hershberger  Rd., 
Johnstown,  Pa.  .  _ 

Bodzin,  Yetta,  17170  Meyers  Rd.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  .  .  ,  . 

Boekemeier,  Barbara  S.,  410  Riverside  Drive., 
New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Boenninghofen,  Jack,  U.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Boettcher,  Gordon,  Waterford  Twp.  H.  S., 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

Boettner,  Catherine  D.,  7564  Wydown  Blvd., 
St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Bogart,  William,  34  Mead  Ave.,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 

Boggs,  Lois,  714  Lothian  Drive,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Bogue.  Lucile,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Bohannon,  June,  853  S.  13th  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Bohm,  Erwin,  H.,  College  of  the  Ozarks, 
Clarksville,  Ark. 

Bohm,  Mary,  Kimberley  School,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Bohon,  Christine,  Puritan  Apts.,  Louisville  3, 
Ky. 

Boisvert,  Lucien,  62  E.  Qay  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Bolay,  Alice,  337  W.  Argonne  Dr.,  Kirkwood 
Mo. 


Bolduc,  Ena,  High  School,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Bolduc,  Rev.  Marcel,  Oblate  Seminary,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine 

Bolin,  Elsie,  3917  Washington  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Charleston  4,  W.  Va. 

Bolling,  Mrs.  John  B.,  1605  Famklin  St., 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Bolshaw,  Edith,  West  Main  St.,  Brookfield, 
^1[3SS 

Boltz,  Allan,  5837  C  Western  Run  Dr.,  Bal¬ 
timore  9,  Md. 

Bomar,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Central  H.  S.,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

Bombardier,  Gerard,  328  Washington  Ave., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Bond,  Thelma,  Killingly  H.  S.,  Danielson, 
Conn. 

Bondard,  Florence,  Los  Angeles  State  College, 
Los  Angeles  32,  Calif. 

Bondurant,  Dolores,  763  Oglethorpe  St.,  N. 
E.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Boning,  WillTma  J.,  Southern  Connecticut  St. 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bono,  Adrienne,  3656  Johnson  Ave.,  Bronx 
63,  N.  Y. 

Bono.  Jennie,  100  S.  Ocean  Ave.,  Freeport, 
N.  Y. 


Bonville,  Jeannette,  141  Winter  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Boodin,  Dorothy,  825  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Book,  Truett,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  Mex. 

Boole,  Carloyn,  Rt.  1,  Box  1092,  Auburn, 
Calif. 

Boon,  John,  148-45  89  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y. 

Boorsch,  j.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Charles,  EddyvUle  Community 
School,  EddyviUe,  Iowa 

Booth,  Edward,  54  Allen  Ave.,  Lewiston, 
Maine 

Booth,  Venita,  4833  French  Dr.,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Borbas,  Laszlo,  918  Lantern  Hill  Dr.,  E.  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich. 

Bordeau,  Leonore,  2223  France  Ave.,  S., 
Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

Bordeau.x,  Mrs.  Jean,  U.  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada 

Borelli,  Marjorie,  163  N.  Banner  Dr.,  Sonora, 
Calif. 
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Bordelon,  Jane,  5124  Maple  Drive,  Gonzales, 
La. 

Borgu,  Frank,  428,  Ardmore  Ave.,  Trenton  9, 
N.  J. 

Bornand,  Yvonne,  4063  Brant  St.,  San  Diego 
3,  Calif. 

Bornstein,  Milton,  199  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Boroyan,  Marguerite,  207  Fountain  Way, 
Fresno  5,  Calif. 

Bossard,  Ada,  Box  341,  Annville,  Pa. 
Bossard,  Marthe,  1413  Delaware  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Bostelmann,  Clarissa,  Skaneateles  Central 
School,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Bostick,  Helen  W.,  103  S.  Main,  Asheboro, 

N.  C. 

Botkin,  Evgenia,  4012  Calvert  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Bottiglia,  William  F.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Bottke,  Karl,  241  Langdon  St.,  Madison  3, 
Wis. 

Bottoms,  Elise,  222  Diamond  St.,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  „  .  , 

Bouchard,  Claude,  190  Steele  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Boucher,  Laurianna,  20  Howard  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine 

Boucher,  Paul,  30  4th  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bouck,  Dorothy,  214  N.  Irving  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  4,  Calif. 

Boudreau,  Richard,  La  Salle  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia  41,  Pa.  _ 

Boulanger,  Paul,  22  Whittier  Rd.,  Wellesley 
Hüls  82,  Mass.  ^ 

Boulay,  Armand,  4250  Appam  Way,  El  So- 
brante,  Calif.  .  „  .  ,  „ 

Bouley,  Albert,  P.O.  Box  7,  Plamfield,  Conn. 
BouLUS,  Elizabeth,  95  Bruniley  St.,  Concord, 
N.  C. 

Bounous,  Jenny,  4866  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  . 

Bourbousson,  Edouard,  2801  Claremont  Blvd., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Bourcier,  Claude,  Le  Chateau,  Middlebury, 
Vt 

BouRDius,  Olga,  101  Prospect  Ave.,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Bourgault,  Jeanne,  RFD,  W.  Warwick,  R.  I. 
Bourgeois,  André,  2070  Southgate  Blvd.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  _ 

Bourgoin,  Louise,  87a  Prospect  St.,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Bourke,  Father  L.  K.,  St.  Anselm  s  College, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Bournier,  Richard,  2  King  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  _  _  .  , 

Bourque,  Edward  H.,  1537  Elm  St.,  Stratford, 
Conn.  _  „  ,  , 

Bourque,  Jane  M.,  1537  Elm  St.,  Stratford, 

Bourquin,  René,  Westford  Rd.,  Concord,  M^s- 
BoussY,  Henri  M.,  121  Woodbine  Dr.,  Mdl 
Valley,  Calif. 

Bouthillier,  Louise  M.,  P.O.,  Box  27,  Storrs, 

BovA^Henry,  150  W.  Horham,  Madison,  Wis. 
Bovenzi,  Angelo,  Basilian  Fathers,  Windsor, 
Ontario  „  „  .  ^  ^ 

Bovey,  Betty,  Rich  Twp.  H.  S.,  Park  Forest, 

BowE,  Rev.  J.,  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland 
Bowen,  Carolyn,  Western  Maryland  College, 
Westminster,  Md. 

Bowen,  Lansdon,  Thiel  College,  Greenville, 
Pa. 


Bowen,  Marjorie,  4820  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Bowen,  Vincent,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lU. 
Bowen,  Willis  H.,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 


Bowers,  Annie,  2514  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Bowles,  Wübome,  411  W.  Maple  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Bowman,  Loretta,  1533  Hood,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Bowman,  Russell,  Arizona  State  U.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Boy,  Stella,  High  School,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Boyce,  Wallace,  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Boyd,  Mary  K.,  Garrison  Forest  School,  Gar¬ 
rison,  Md. 

Boydstun,  Laurence,  3381  33rd,  San  Diego  4, 
Calif. 

Boyer,  Ralph,  669  S.  Downing,  Denver  9, 
Colo. 

Boyle,  Nancy,  30  Hendrick  Ave.,  Glencove, 
N.  Y. 

Boyles,  S.  M.,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Boynton,  Margaret,  High  School,  Dedham, 
Mass. 

Bozzi,  Joseph,  5925  Elmhurst  St.,  Philadelphia 

24,  Pa. 

Brace,  Helen,  435  S.  Fremont  St.,  Janesville, 
Wis. 

Brachfeld,  George,  New  York  U.,  New  York 
53,  N.  Y. 

Bracket,  Gwendolyn,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Carbondale, 
Ill. 

Brackney,  Emmert,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis  14,  Minn. 

Bradka,  Jane  A.,  2118  S.  61st  Court,  Cicero 
50,  III. 

Bradley,  Myra,  209  Buxton  Rd.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Bradshaw,  Jane,  296  Jefferson  St.,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

Brady,  William  E.,  2729  Rockne  Dr.,  South 
Bend  15,  Ind. 

Bragg,  Laura,  600  Boyd  St.,  Chase  City,  Va. 

Bragg,  Mrs.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  39,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Braider,  Donald,  Briar  Ridge  Rd.,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Brainard,  Doris,  Franklin  Jr.  H.  S.,  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

Brakebill,  Ruby,  1011  Union  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Brana,  Delia,  3410  75th  St.,  Jackson  Heights 
72,  N.  Y. 

Brandeis,  Fred,  High  School,  Davis,  Calif. 

Brandenberger,  H.  Fred,  149  Laquineo  St., 
Findley,  Ohio 

Brandon,  Elizabeth,  2330  Maroneal,  Houston 

25,  Tex. 

Brann,  Margaret,  246  E.  Lullwood,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Branson,  Esta  Jo,  1640  E.  50th  St.,  Chicago 

15,  Ill. 

Brashier,  Grace,  2205  Caseyville  Ave.,  Bel¬ 
leville,  lU. 

Brassard,  Roger,  1621  Floriane  Dr.,  Eau  Gal- 
lie,  na. 

Bratnober,  Harry,  Jr.  1175  Davern,  St.  Paul 

16,  Minn. 

Brault,  Cécile,  21  River  St.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Brault,  Gerard,  1345  Annabella  Ave.,  Haver- 
town,  Pa. 

Braun,  Sidney,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Braverman,  Esther,  1911  New  York  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brawley,  Evelyn,  562  Centre  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Brearley,  Katherine,  U.  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Breaux,  Adèle,  High  School,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Breazeale,  Elizabeth,  1415  Clearview  St., 
Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 

Bredenberg,  Genevieve,  2600  Colonial  Dr., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Bredin,  Frances,  1141  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston, 

lU. 
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Brée,  Germaine,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Breedlove,  Joanne,  689  Ponce  de  Leon,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Brega,  Evelyn,  High  School,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Bregman,  Frances,  700  Menlo  Oaks  Dr.,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 

Brenman,  Morris,  121  Oakview  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  Doris,  44  George  St.,  Bristol,  Coim. 

Brennan,  Meralda,  Pennsylvania  State  U.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

Brenner,  Rev.  Theodore  J.,  St.  Mary’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Bressi,  Anna,  123  Church  Rd.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Bretschneider,  Yveline,  605  Ogden  St.,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Brett,  Clifford,  Kiskiminetas  Spring  School, 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Brett,  Louis,  178-21  Kildare  Rd.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Breunig,  Leroy,  Barnard  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Brewer,  Ann  E.,  126  Groveland  Ave.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Brewer,  Barbara,  Box  146,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Brewer,  Frances,  2819  Center,  Des  Moines  12, 
Iowa 

Brewer,  Paul,  U.  of  Detroit  H.  S.,  Detroit 
21,  Mich. 

Briand,  Rose,  26  Chickatabot  Rd.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Bricmont,  Jeanne,  754  Shady  Dale  Ave.,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Calif. 

Bridewell,  Ross,  Box  457,  Morenci,  Ariz. 

Bridey,  Helen,  11  Lewis  St.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 

Bridges,  Ethel,  Gray,  Maine 

Brière,  Eugène,  3410  Ferndale  Place,  Seattle 
5,  Wash. 

Briggs,  Catherine,  Scantic  Rd.,  Warehouse 
Point,  Conn. 

Briggs,  Loring,  Barnard  School  for  Boys,  New 
York  71,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Morton,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (Business  Manner) 

Brigham,  Mildred,  3518  Fairfield,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Brignola,  Ann,  2629  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia 
45,  Pa. 

Briles,  Ruth,  1103  N.  Main  St.,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Brimmer,  Jacqueline,  1523  Emory  Rd.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta  6,  6a. 

Brink,  Jeanne,  U.  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego 
10,  Calif. 

Brisbane,  Era,  2300  5th,  New  York  37,  N.  Y. 

Britten,  Edna,  P.O.  93,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Brixey,  Frances,  Long  Beach  City  College, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Brock,  Geraldine,  147  Kingston  Rd.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Brock,  Robert,  Montana  State  U.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Brockelbank,  Esther,  Moscow  H.  S.,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

Brockmann,  Charles,  Washington  and  Lee  U., 
Lexington,  Va. 

Broderick,  Margaret,  St.  Vincent’s  Academy, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Brodeur,  Rose,  27  Fiske  St.,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Brodey,  France,  20  Lenox  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Brody,  Jules,  42  rue  Cortanbert,  Paris  16, 
France 

Broemel,  Mildred,  2513  Asbury  Ave.,  Evans- 
ston.  Ill. 

Brombert,  Victor,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bromley,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  351  Hlllcrest  Rd.,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

Brooke,  Ardesta,  607  New  Texas  Rd.,  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Pa. 


Brooks,  Katharine,  High  School,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio 

Brooks,  Laura,  Box  271,  Rt.  3,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Brooks,  Nelson,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brophy,  Mary,  95  Landseer  St.,  W.  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Brother  A.  Ernest,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Brother  A.  Knight,  Iona  College,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Adonas  Thomas,  La  Salle  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Albert  Gerard,  La  Salle  Academy, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Brother  Alphonse  George,  Bishop  Bradley 
H.  S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Brother  Anthony  of  Padua,  Marist  Brothers, 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Aubert  Harrigan,  1082  Campbell 
Ave.,  W.  Haven,  Conn. 

Brother  Augustine.  Christian  Brothers  Aca¬ 
demy,  Syracuse  14,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Austin,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Calif. 

Brother  Berard,  950  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Brendan,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  H.  S.,  Bal¬ 
timore  29,  Md. 

Brother  Brendan,  St.  Francis  Prep.  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  C.  Adrian,  357  Clermont  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Camillus,  41  Bulter  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Carl,  650  Grand  Concourse,  New 
York  51,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Charles  Raymond,  60  13th  St., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Brother  Christopher  Brendan,  Bishop  Bradley 
H.  S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Brother  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine  H.  S., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Clement,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Cornelius  McDonnell,  Iona  Col¬ 
lege,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Cronan,  191  French  St.,  Bangor, 
Maine 

Brother  Cyrh,  11601  Georgia  Ave.,  Wheaton, 
Md. 

Brother  Denis,  1833  Jay  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brother  Dionysius,  Good  Counsel  H.  S., 
Wheaton,  Md. 

Brother  Donald  Lavey,  1082  Campbell  Ave., 
W.  Haven,  Conn. 

Brother  Edwin,  Xaverian  College,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Brother  Fidelis  Stephen,  2607  Military  Rd., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brother  Giles,  St.  Josephs  Prep.,  Bardstown, 
Ky. 

Brother  Harold,  St.  Edward  H.  S.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Brother  Henry,  200  Qinton  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Hildeberte,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Wino¬ 
na,  Minn. 

Brother  Hubert,  La  Salle  Military  Academy, 
Oakdale,  N.  Y. 

Brother  J.  A.  McRae,  Brother  Rice  H.  S., 
Chicago  42,  Ill. 

Brother  James  X.  Dunphy,  Bishop  Gibbons 
H.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Joachim,  P.O.  Box  601,  Smithtown, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Joseph  L.  Belanger,  Marist  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Leopold  Taillon,  St.  Joseph  U., 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

Brother  Lorenzo,  597  Pleasant  St.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Brother  Malachy,  3455  S.  Wabash,  Chicago, 
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Brother  Ramon,  Xaverian  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  9, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Terrence  O’Connor,  5025  Cote  Bril¬ 
lante,  St.,  Louis  13,  Mo. 

Brother  Victor,  St.  Johns  H.  S.,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

Brother  W.  Mulcair,  475  Oak  St.,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Brother  Wilfred,  St.  Xavier  H.  S.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Brown,  Betsy,  85  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Brown,  David,  2955  Vineyard  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Brown,  Elisabeth,  6  Lincoln  Ave.,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  M.,  San  Diego  State  College, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  S.,  242  Roswell  Ave.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Brown,  Estelle,  218  Thurston  St.,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Brown,  Gertrude,  Homer  Ill. 

Brown,  Glenda,  810  S.  TTiird,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Brown,  Harcourt,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Brown,  Helen,  High  School,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Brown,  Julia,  600  Laurelton  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Kathrjme,  201  Garner  Drive,  Ozark, 
Ala. 

Brown,  Louise,  1211  North  Ave.,  Waukegan, 

Brown,  M.  Gordon,  State  Office  Building, 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Brown,  Marie,  929  Bellerive  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Brown,  Mary,  SpreckelsvUle,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Brown,  Mary  Anne,  9429  S.  Throop  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Brown,  Miriam,  85  Chestnut  St.,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Robert  L.,  250  McKibben  St.,  Jackson, 
Ga. 

Brown,  Viola,  26  Fawn  Drive,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Browne,  Dorothy,  Rt.  3,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Browne,  Jane,  90  La  Salle  St.  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Brownell,  A.  Gow,  904  Centre  St.,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 

Bruel,  Andrée,  55  Leighton  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Bruggeman,  Robert,  618  Cauley  Place,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio 

Brugmans,  Henri,  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Brugmans,  Linette,  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Brule,  Darilla,  163  Chestnut  St.,  Central  Falls, 
R.  I. 

Brun,  Mary,  35  E.  20th  St.,  Merced,  Calif. 

Brunaud,  Lydie,  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Bruneau,  Rolande,  Memorial  H.  S.,  Arlington, 
Vt. 

Brunetti,  Christine,  182  Pulteney  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Bruno,  Josephine,  24  Barbara  Lane,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Bruno,  Mya,  16511  Muirland,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brussel-Smith,  Mildred,  328  Cherry  St.,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hüls,  N.  Y. 

Bryan,  Louise,  RD  No.  I,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Priscilla,  28  Lancaster  Court,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Bryner,  Virginia,  1425  Harvard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Rt.  1,  Box  133,  New- 
land,  N.  C. 

Buchanan,  Margaret,  4118  Garrott,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  Warren,  308  West  High  St., 
Rockville,  Ind. 


Bucholz,  Clifford,  101  S.  First  St.,  Blooming- 
dale,  Ill. 

Buckham,  Laura  T.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Buckholzer,  Wendy,  56  W.  Winter  St.,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio 

Buckley,  Anne,  310  Mohawk  St.,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 

Buckley,  Ruth  E.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Buckley,  Suzanne,  Roosevelt  H.  S.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Buckshaw,  Elizabeth,  36  E.  66th  St.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

Buda,  Robert,  420  E.  64th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Buhl,  Isabelle,  Millsboro,  Delà. 

Bujila,  Bernadine,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask.,  Canada 

Bulluck,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Henderson  Institute, 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

Bumbesti,  Andrée  M.,  Trinity  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bump,  Flora,  91  Westwood,  Akron,  Ohio 

Bundy,  Jean  D.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bundy,  MoUy,  RR  No.  3,  Box  509,  Jefferson, 
Ind. 

Bunker,  FIora-Ann,  58614  Camino  del  Monte 
Sol,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Bunnell,  Eleanor,  50  Madison  St.,  Franklin, 
Pa. 

Bunting,  Greta,  5729  Murdock  Ave.,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Burch,  Janet,  17  Danker  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Burdon,  Emily,  8  AUston  St.,  Newtonvüle, 
Mass. 

Burge,  Harriet,  326  Washington  St.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa. 

Burgess,  Rebekah,  Danielsville  Rd.,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Burgess,  Rheba,  3514  Elmore  Place,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Burgess,  Robert,  Montana  State  U.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Burgevin,  Carolin,  65  Wesley  Ave.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  S.,  30  Fanning  Ave.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Burke,  Mary  V.,  100  Poplar  Drive,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Burkett,  George,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Burkhardt,  Frederick,  301  Main  St.,  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

Burks,  J.  F.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Burleigh,  Ethel  B.,  Box  1619,  Oil  Center  Sta¬ 
tion,  Lafayette,  La. 

Burlow,  Elinor,  90  Welland  Rd.,  Indian  Or¬ 
chard,  Mass. 

Burnett,  Andrew,  909  Arbolado  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Burnham,  Jane,  Old  Orchard  Jr.  High,  Skokie, 
Ill. 

Burns,  Annette,  Box  186,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

Burns,  Arthur,  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Burns,  Barbara,  1064  Central  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  1. 

Burns,  David,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Mo. 

Burns,  William  L.,  Jr.,  1109  Plaza  Drive, 
Joliet,  Ill. 

Buron,  Gaston,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Burrelli,  Louise  F.,  230  Ocean  Ave.,  North- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Burrough,  Marion,  Roosevelt  H.  S.,  New 
York  58,  N.  Y. 

Burroughs,  Miriam,  139  W.  15  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

Bushala,  Mary,  1375  Somerset,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich. 
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Buskirk,  Anne,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  ^  ,  a 

Bussard,  Dorothy,  200  W.  Central  Ave., 
Delaware,  Ohio  , 

Buteau,  John,  High  School,  Northampton, 
Iv'lsss. 

Butler,  Claire  E.,  E.  Greenwich  H.  S.,  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.  ,  ^ 

Butler,  Harry,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  „  .  o  a  -i 

Butler,  Helen,  Aiken  Senior  H.  S.,  Aiken, 
S.  C. 

Butler,  Johanna,  675  Wolff  St.,  Denve^  Ç°î°' 
Butler,  Marguerite,  567  Crescent  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Butler,  Mary,  636  Stratford  Place,  Toledo, 

Butler,  Ruth  E.,  Virginia  H.  S.,  Bristol,  Va. 
Buxbaum,  Marcella,  552  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ,  ^  ^ 

Buzak,  Carolyn,  497  Laurel  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  „  ^  ^  , 

Buzash,  Michael,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

BuzzEO,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  70  Strawberry  Hill,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  .  „  ^ 

Byam,  Edwin,  63  Randall  Drive,  Suffield,  Conn. 
Byrd,  Charles,  110  W.  Boscowen  St.,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 

Byrd,  Corinne,  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Joanna,  753  S.  Johnson  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Byrne,  Barbara,  Mission  Bay  H.  S.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Byron,  Charles,  99  School  St.,  Weston,  Mass. 


Cabrera,  Anthony,  4209  Damsen  Lane,  Visalia, 
Calif.  „  . 

Cacciatore,  Joseph,  408  Southgate  Drive,  Bel¬ 
leville,  lU. 

Cadoux,  Remunda,  400  E.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Caefer,  Raymond,  Senior  H.  S.,  Wellesley  HiUs, 
Mass. 

Cagon,  Maurice,  201  Narragansett  Parkway 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Cahill,  Loretta,  Grasmere  School,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Cailler,  Dianne,  187  East  Ave.,  Lewiston, 
Maine 

Cain,  Mrs.  Nelson,  120  Holland  Ave.,  Floral 
Park  N.  Y. 

Cain,  ’Sara  R.,  104  Cherry  Lane,  Somerset, 
Ky. 

Calabro,  Claire,  8771  Strom  Drive,  Utica, 
Mich. 

Calandra,  Michael,  38  California  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  Constance,  501  Williams  Rd.,  Kelso, 
Wash. 

Caldwell,  Eunice,  Moultrie  H.  S.,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  S.  C. 

Caldwell,  Genelle,  James  Blair  H.  S.,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Caldwell,  Virginia,  1600  S.  W.  Salmon,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  (Vice-President) 

Calin,  William,  33  South  Main  St.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Calkin,  Janice,  Greenwich  Public  Schools, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Calo,  Mrs.  Aldo,  401  Radcliffe  St.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Cameron,  Pierre,  Ransom  School,  Coconut 
Grove,  na. 


Cameron,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.  Arcadia  H.  S.,  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Calif. 


Cameron,  John,  3311  Penn  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Camlin,  Miriam,  Ridley  Tnp.  Sr.  H.  S.,  Folsom, 
Pa. 


Camp  Anita,  63  Rossman  Drive,  Webster, 
N.  Y. 


Campanaro,  Rose,  161  Ivy  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y. 


Campbell,  Anne,  1248  Albion  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Campbell,  Barbara,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla 

Campbell,  Carolyn,  850  20th  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo.  *  ^ 

Campbell,  Emma,  3418  Mapledale  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  „  .  T-,  . 

Campbell,  Fern,  Providence  Country  Day 
School,  E.  Providence,  R.  I.  , 

Campbell,  Helen,  School  District  204,  Mt. 

Carroll,  Ill.  ^  .  „  .  , 

Campbell,  Hugh,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Kox- 

bury.  Mass.  tt-  i.i  a 

Campbell  Mary  J.,  High  School,  Highland 

Park,  Mich.  „  , 

Campbell,  R.  H.,  Tougaloo  Southern  Christian 
College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 

Campbell,  Rose,  5721  Seaman  Rd.,  Oregon, 

Campeau,  Oliver  C.,  6841  Meadowbrook  Blvd., 
Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

Campisi,  Ronald,  712  W.  Oregon,  Urban^  Ill. 
Candage,  Solon,  Shady  Hill  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  . 

Canepa,  Eano,  1612  Stetson  Ave.,  Modesto, 
Calif.  ,  „  , 

Canfield,  D.  Lincoln,  U.  of  Rochester,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Canfield,  Kenneth,  8  Apple  Tree  Lane,  Great 
L  I 

Cannaday,’  Robert  W.,  9  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
16,  Mass.  ,  , 

Cannon,  Barbara,  2934  King  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  .  ^  . 

Cap,  Jean-Pierre,  230  Nelson  Ave.,  Saratoga 
Spa,  N.  Y.  .  ^  ^ 

Capozzi,  Carmen,  765  Greenbrier  Lane,  Lake 

Forest,  111.  _ _ 

Cappiello,  Virgilio,  Box  112,  RD  1,  Mans¬ 
field  Center,  Conn. 

Capretz,  Pierre,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cardew,  Robert,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Cardina,  Joseph,  104  Bannock,  Akron,  Ohio 
Carduner,  Jean,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.  _ 

Carey,  A.  Virginia,  2801  Blvd.,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J-  ,  „  ^  , 

Carey,  Catherine,  422  Kenneth  Square,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Carey,  Helen,  319  James  St.,  Geneva,  Ill. 
Carignan,  Helen,  2609  W.  17th  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

Carl,  Ralph,  718  E.  Seminary  St.,  GreencasUe, 
Ind. 

Carleton,  Joyce,  Wilson  C.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Carlson,  Mrs.  Edwin,  RFD  6,  Box  287,  Jones¬ 
boro,  Ark. 

Carlson,  Ernest  J.,  54  Oakgrove  Ave.,  Buffalo 
8,  N.  Y. 

Carlson,  Helen,  54  Morningside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carlson,  Jo  Anne,  1256  Elmdale  Drive,  Day- 
ton  9,  Ohio 

Carlton,  Charles  M.,  Michigan  State  U., 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Carlut,  Charles,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Regional  Representative) 

Carman,  J.  Neale,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Carmody,  Francis  J.,  U.  of  California,  Ber- 
kely,  Caiif. 

Carnes,  Mrs.  N.  R.,  1  Green  St.,  Monticello, 
Ga. 

Carney,  Helen  K.,  2643  E.  34  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Caron,  Alexis  A.,  114  Pettingill  St.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

Carozza,  Davy  A.,  2426  Kenton  Place,  S.  E., 
Washington  21,  D.  C. 

Carpenter,  C.  W.,  II,  120  E.  184  St.,  Bronx 
68,  N.  Y. 
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Carpenter,  Marjorie,  300  Carthage  Place, 
Trotwood  26,  Ohio 

Carr,  Françoise,  3317  Rodeo  Rd.,  Los  Angeles 
18,  Calif. 

Carr,  Helen  H.,  1205  Roosevelt  Road,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

Carr,  Madeleine,  2355  Leavenworth  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Carr,  Mary  P.,  1123  Madison  St.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Carr,  Theodore  K.,  St.  Mark’s  School,  South- 
borough,  Mass. 

CARRELE,  Louis,  James  Madison  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Carrière,  Joseph  M.,  Box  3382,  University 
Station,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Carroll,  Naida  R.,  860  15  St.,  N.  E.,  Salem, 
Ore. 

Carroll,  Mrs.  Ray,  Box  865,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Carroll,  William  M.,  5902  Idylwood  Drive, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Carson,  Adelaide  K.,  Warwick  H.  S.,  New¬ 
port  News,  Va. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Car- 
bondale.  Ill. 

Carter,  Gertrude  N.,  46  N.  Main  St.,  Orono, 
Me. 

Carter,  Grace,  Apt.  813  E,  4201  Cathedral 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Carter,  J.  D.,  Coll,  of  William  &  Mary,  WÜ- 
liamsburg.  Va. 

Carter,  Lawson  A.,  Salisbury  School,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Carter,  Marion  E.,  402  U  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Carter,  Marvin,  Route  1,  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Pearl  S.,  9  Church  St.,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Carter,  Velma  E.,  5-2002  Main  St.,  Saskatoon, 
Sâslc 

Carter,  William  T.,  Virginia  State  C.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Cartes,  Yvonne,  1742  18  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Edward,  50  Orchard  Drive, 
Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Caruso,  Joseph  R.,  43-11  193  St.,  Flushing  58, 
N.  Y. 

Carvisiglia,  Concettina,  54  Sheffield  Ave.,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  1. 

Carway,  Francis  J.,  351  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn 
3,  N.  Y. 

Casacrande,  Angelico  E.,  209  E.  Woodrow 
St.,  Taft,  Calif. 

Casavant,  Henri  A.,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Case,  Jeanne,  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt. 

Casey,  Anne  F.,  Central  School,  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

Casey,  Frances,  317^  W.  Eagle  St.,  Shawano, 
Wise. 

Casey,  Mrs.  John  T.,  15  Qarkson  Ave.,  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y. 

Casey,  Rev.  Kenneth,  Loyola  College  H.  S., 
Montreal  28,  Quebec 

Cash,  Genevieve  M.,  100  W.  40  St.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 

Cashen,  Ann,  5116  Durwood  St.,  Dayton  40, 
Ohio 

Cashen,  Ellen  B.,  Box  421,  College,  Alaska 

Cassall,  Renée,  12  Sias  Lane,  Milton  86, 
Mass. 

Cassidy,  Caroline  L.,  17  Prospect  Ave.,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Cassirer,  Thomas,  Smith  C.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Casson,  Mary,  Radford  School,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Castaneda,  James  A.,  Rice  U.,  Houston  1, 
Texas 

Castellucci,  j.  Richard,  Douglas  Pike,  Smith- 
field,  R.  I. 

Castille,  Jeanne  M.,  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge, 
La. 


Catelli,  Elena,  3229  Baker,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Catherwood,  Winboum,  236-C  Thomas  Drive, 
Wilmington  6,  Del. 

Catinella,  Mario,  5  Arbroth  St.,  Dorchester 
22,  Mass. 

Caul,  Edith  L.,  Churchville,  Pa. 

Cavaille-Coll,  Jacqueline,  50  Brooks  St.,  W. 
Medford,  Mass. 

Cavanaugh,  Emily  M.,  91  Oakwood  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cavanaugh,  Robert,  75  Lowell,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Cazetta,  Nunzio,  85-09  57  Road,  Elmhurst  73, 
N.  Y. 

Celhay,  Emma,  1529  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus 
3,  Ohio 

Celler,  Morton  M.,  Wabash  C.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Cera,  Rev.  Raymond,  St.  Joseph  C.,  Rensselaer, 
Ind. 

Cermakian,  Marianne,  6016  Acacia  Ave.,  Oak¬ 
land  18,  Calif. 

Cerratto,  Helen  M.,  701  14  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Cerruti,  Antoinette,  1071  E.  29  St.,  Brooklyn 
10,  N.  Y. 

Cestre,  Gilbert,  2  Square  des  Montferrants, 
Marly-le-Roi,  France 

Chabert,  Henry  L.,  2216  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa 

Chace,  Howard  L.,  117  Bishop  St.,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  U.  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Chadwick,  Mary  R.,  750  State  St.,  Vermilion, 
Ohio 

Chaffee,  Helen,  High  School,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Elva  O.,  Lincoln  Academy, 
Newcastle,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  Geneva,  86  Court  St.,  Houlton, 
Me. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  1513  34  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Chamberlain,  Ruth  W.,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Gladys,  High  School,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Lucy,  86  Court  St.,  Houlton, 
Me. 

Chamberlin,  Wells,  5735  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Chambers,  Frank  M.,  285  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

Chambers,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  St.  Andrews  School, 
St.  Andrews,  Tenn. 

Chambliss,  Audrey,  310  N.  3  Ave.,  Hopewell, 
Va. 

Chamilovitch,  Yvonne,  5138  Kenwood,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Champagne,  Marie  L.,  High  School,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

Champigny,  Robert  J.,  University  Apts.,  Apt. 
325,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Champion,  Frances  T.,  Chadwick  School,  Rol¬ 
ling  Hills,  Cal. 

Champlin,  David,  St.  Procopius  Lisle,  Ill. 

Chandler,  Dorothy  S.,  36910  W.  Twelve  Mile 
Road,  Farmington,  Mich. 

Chandonnet,  Leonie  M.,  55  Halcyon  Road, 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Changnon,  Pauline  E.,  8-7  W.  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Chanover,  Pierre,  2450  Bragg  St.,  Brooklyn 
35,  N.  Y. 

Chapat,  Juliette,  1601  N.  16  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Chapin,  Margaret  G.,  107  Jones  St.,  Lansing 
12,  Mich. 

Chapman,  Charles,  108  Capen  St.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Chapman,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  State 
U.,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Jean,  659  Vistamont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
8,  Cal. 
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Chapman,  Judith  B.,  Route  1,  Manlius,  N.Y. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  K.  B.,  R.  1,  Box  163,  Fort 
Clinton,  Ohio  .  t 

Charbonneau,  Rev.  René,  U.  of  Montreal, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.  ,  ,  „ 

Charbonneau,  Leo  J.,  8  Houghton  St.,  V  or- 
ccstcr  4  !M&ss. 

Charbonn’eaux,  Marie-A.,  3220  Klingle  Road, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  , 

Charest,  Gerard,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Charland,  Gustave  M.,  2029  Eleanor  Drive, 
Glendale  6,  Calif.  „  , 

Charles,  Mary  L.,  Earlham  C.,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Charles,  Olive  M.,  Westtown  School,  West- 
town,  Pa.  . 

Charnes,  Maya,  3602  Kalsman  Drive,  Los 
Angeles  16,  Calif.  ,  ,  .  ,  - 

Charpentier,  Irene,  2065  Hendrickson  St., 
Brooklyn  34,  N.  Y. 

Charron,  Jean,  Rt.  3,  Box  199,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Chary,  Louis,  15  Bonnie  Lane,  Massapequa, 
N.  Y. 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan,  Fernsburg,  Vt. 
Chase,  J.  Ardelle,  Arms  Academy,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Chase,  Judith  E.,  Box  38,  Penacook.  N.  H. 
Chase,  Katherine  S.,  A.  P,  O,  224,  New  York, 
N.  Y, 

Chasse,  Paul  P.,  6  Broad  St.,  Somersworth, 
N.  H. 

Chast,  George,  345  Webster  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Chatagnier,  Louis  J.,  U.  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Chauvigné,  Claude,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Cheff,  Charles  O.,  16536  Cheyenne,  Detroit 
35,  Mich. 

Chenette,  Alice  C.,  243  Cambride  St.,  Wor¬ 
cester  3,  Mass. 

Cherpack,  Clifton  C.,  1010  Minerva  Ave., 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Chesaux,  Olivier  R.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio 
Chessex,  Jean-C.,  2323  W.  95  St  .,  Seattle  7, 
Wn. 

Chestnut,  David  I.,  406  W.  Caracas  Ave., 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Chew,  Ethel,  413  Florence  Ave.,  Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Chiang,  Felix,  Box  1214,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Chiara,  James  A.,  116  Elmwood  Ave.,  Hohokus, 
N.  J. 

Chicoineau,  Jacques  C.,  940  S.  Taylor,  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo. 

Chidzay,  Vivien,  4503  Park  Court,  Bellaire, 
Tex. 

Childs,  Caroline,  Box  583,  Westport,  Conn. 
Chisholm,  Corning,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Choate,  Isabel,  2215  Arnold  Drive,  Charlotte 
5,  N.  C. 

Cholet,  Rita,  950  Twining  Place,  Webster 
Groves  19,  Mo. 

Choquette,  Charles  A.,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  (Regional  Representative) 

Choquette,  Jeanne,  2791  S.  Grant  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo. 

Choquette,  Oscar  R.,  Adams  Memorial  H.  S. 
Adams,  Mass. 

Chrissinger,  Miriam,  703  Broadway,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa 

Christatos,  Aline,  1445  N.  State  Parkway, 
Chicago  10,  Ill. 

Christensen,  Mrs.  Laurener,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 
Christenson,  Christy,  Graceland  C.,  Lamoni, 
Iowa 


CmisTOFiDES,  C.  G.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse, 

Christopher,  Alma  D.,  801  N.  26  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond  23,  Va. 


Christopher,  Ida  H.,  606  Winding  Way  Court, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  ,  „ 

Chrysoikos,  Paul  N.,  1236  College  Ave.,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.  .  ,  „  ,  », 

Chrystowski,  Madeleine  A.,  Box  3,  Myers, 
N.  Y. 

Chung,  May  T.,  11  Muldowney  Circle,  Pough- 

Church,  ’Gena,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Churchill,  Gladys  G.,  2  Village  Apts.,  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.  H.  X»  , 

CiARLO,  George,  14  E.  Cavour  St.,  Daly  City, 
Calif.  ,  „  ,  .  , 

Cintas,  Pierre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
CioFFARi,  Vincenzo,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  _  „ 

CiOTTi,  Marianne  C.,  Box  355,  Barre,  Vt. 
CiSMARU,  Alfred  G.,  12  Duval  St.,  S.  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Clack,  Charles,  3427  Keswick  Court,  Chamblee, 

Ga.  ,  X,  , 

Claflen,  Marian  L.,  50  Broadway,  Beverly, 
Mass.  _  _  _  . 

Clagett,  Marjorie  E.,  1645  Chestnut  St.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ky.  . 

Clapper,  Ruth,  144  Grandview  Drive,  Wood- 
stown,  N.  J.  . 

Clark.  Beatrice,  S.,  North  Carolma  Coll., 
Durham,  N.  C.  . 

Clark,  Carol  E.,  E.  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
Clark,  E.  B.  Fred,  72  Park  Ave.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Clark,  Elizabeth  E.,  640  Seneca  Parkway, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Frances,  359  Adams  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
Clark,  Hoover  W.,  Château  de  Bures-sur- 
Yvette,  (S.  et  O.)  France 
Clark,  Ruth  E.,  7  Marlborough  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

Clarke,  Katherine  A.,  U.  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Katherine  M.,  220  W.  Thomas  St., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  P.  W.,  High  School,  Moorefield,  W. 
Va. 

Clauss,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Box  964,  Atlanta  22, 
Ga. 

Clawges,  W.  S.,  Box  44,  R.  1,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Clearwater,  Elizabeth,  Central  School,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cleaveland,  Marie-C.,  441  N.  Lake  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Cleaver,  Helen,  State  C.,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo. 

Cleisz,  Gerard  P.,  Sacramento  State  C.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif. 

Clem,  Ruth  D.,  6000  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda 
14,  Md. 

Clemens,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  511  Derotine  Ave.,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa. 

Clemens,  Lucienne,  4622  Harvard  Road,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. 

Clement,  Ada,  600  W.  218  St.,  New  York  34, 
N.  Y. 

Clement,  Besse  A.,  1108  Chautauqua  Ave., 
Norman,  Okla. 

Clement,  Helen  D.,  10434  Lake  Gardens  Drive., 
Dallas  18,  Tex. 

Clemmons,  Corinne,  Memphis  State  U.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Cleve,  Melitta,  106A  Martin  Lane,  Wilming¬ 
ton  6,  Del. 

Clifford,  Elizabeth,  1650  Ridgeview  Road, 
Columbus  21,  Ohio 

Clifton,  Ethel  D.,  16  Lytle  Drive,  Oklahoma 
City  7,  Okla. 

Clinchard,  Johanna,  1506  Upland  Ave.,  Jen¬ 
kintown,  Pa. 

Clingan,  Courtenay,  463  VaUey  St.,  Jackson 
3,  Miss. 

Clinton,  Clarissa  B.,  53  S.  Chenango  St., 
Greene,  N.  Y. 
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Clopton,  Barbara  H.,  3131  Pualei  Circle, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Clothier,  Jane  B.,  312  S.  MacArthur,  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Fla. 

Cloutier,  Maurice  J.,  72  Woodside  St.,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

Cloutier,  Paul  P.,  66  Ogden  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

COAN,  Howard  R.,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich. 

Coates,  Carrol  F.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Coats,  Rosemary  L.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22, 
Ga. 

CoAXUM,  Callie  B.,  Box  213,  Meridian  Road, 
Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Cobb  Edna  N.,  Baker  U.,  Baldwin,  Ks. 

Cobb,  H.  Logan,  1058  Center  St.,  Decatur, 
Ill. 

Cobb,  Lillian,  612  Lincoln  Terrace,  De  Kalb, 

111. 

Cobb,  Martha  K.,  117  Buckingham  St.,  Spring- 
field  9,  Mass. 

Cobb,  Mary  T.,  209  Bluff  Road,  Rome,  Ga. 

Cobb,  Walter  J.  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Cobble,  Alice  D.,  612  W.  Hickory,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Ks. 

Coburn,  Vera,  315  S.  Illinois  Ave.,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

Cochran,  Armande,  622  Payne  Ave.,  Akron 
2,  Ohio 

Cochran,  Chester,  18  Bartlett  Hall,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Cochran,  Rhea,  3500  Beverly  Drive,  Dallas  5, 
Tex. 

Cochrane,  Richard  B.,  1950  Haring  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  29,  N.  Y. 

Cockroft,  Donald  M.,  313  Linden  St.,  Wel¬ 
lesley  81,  Mass. 

Coffman,  Martha,  909  Sunmland  Drive.,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

Coggins,  Aileen,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

CoGSDiLL,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Central  School,  Durdee, 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Edith,  35  Kempton  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Cohen,  Edward,  1654  W.  8  St.,  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Leon  J.,  12  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Murray,  1610  E.  102  St.,  Brooklyn 
36,  N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Rubin,  213  Ryder  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Sandra,  83-75  Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y. 

Cohendet,  Anna,  27  Gillett  St.,  Hartford, 

Conn.  „  ^ 

Cohn,  Ruby,  1600  Holloway  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  27,  Calif. 

CoiEFE,  Ida,  1761  53  St.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.  Y. 

Coin,  Jeanette,  7312  35  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.  .  .  „ 

Coke,  James  W.,  C.  of  William  &  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  .  „  , 

Colasante,  Camille  C.,  3  Patricia  Road, 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Colbert,  Ann,  1300  Louisiana  St.,  Lawrence, 
Ks. 

Colby,  Lyndon  L.,  121  Second  St.,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J. 

Colby,  Sylvia,  Box  511,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

COLCORD,  EUzabeth,  Central  School,  Sunapee, 
N.  H. 

Cole,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  15  MUton  Ave.,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Cole,  Sandra  G.,  5080  Howard  Place,  Milling¬ 
ton,  Tenn. 

Coleman,  Anne,  130  Sedgwick  Road,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Dean  S.,  936  King  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  C. 

Coleman,  Ingrid,  4  Sherman  Terrace,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 


Coleman,  Thelma  W.,  1208  N.  W.  17,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  6,  Okla. 

Coleman,  Wade  H.,  Box  6201,  University, 
Ala. 

Coley,  Mary  J.,  311  3  Ave.,  N.,  Amory,  Miss. 

Collet,  Georges-P.,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans 
18,  La. 

Collet,  Paulette,  18  Ave.  St.  Famille,  Quebec 
4,  P.  Q. 

Collier,  Billie,  R.  1,  Box  29,  Linden,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Rev.  Christopher,  Passionist  Fathers, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  David  A.,  Murkland  HaU,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Collins,  Gail  M.,  49  Westvale  Road,  Milton 
86,  Mass. 

Collins,  Genevieve,  High  School,  Greer,  S.  C. 

Collins,  Louise  C.,  2230  32  Ave.,  S.,  Seattle, 
Wn. 

Collins,  Mary,  112  N.  Grove  Ave.,  Freeport, 
Ill. 

Collins,  Nellie  S.,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Thomas  W.,  90-21  187  St.,  HoUis 
23,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Rev.  William  E.,  St.  Joseph’s  C., 
Edgerton,  Wise. 

Collins,  Mrs.  William  H.,  High  School,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  William  R.,  Beaver  Dam  Road, 
Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

CoLLOPY,  Anne,  High  School,  S.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

CoLMAN,  Charles  W.,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
8,  Nebr. 

Colombo,  Ruth  W.,  83  Hemlock  Road,  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

Colson,  Marie,  4168  Don  Mariano,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Colton,  Faith,  T70  Forest  Rd.,  Glen  Rock, 
N.  J. 

Col  VIS,  Jacqueline,  6562  Bradley  Ave.,  St. 
Louis  39,  Mo. 

Combe,  Guy  P.,  Box  202,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Compton,  Bertha  L.,  Broadway  Apartments, 
Aberdeen,  Wn. 

CoNDiT,  Lloyd,  17  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Dover, 
N.  J. 

Cone,  Virginia  M.,  303  Breakspear  Road, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CONGLETON,  Ethel,  108  Desha  Road,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Conheim,  Mrs.  Michael,  197  Drake  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Conley,  John  G.,  University  School,  Grosse 
Pointe  Woods  36,  Mich. 

Conley,  Mary  D.,  Box  247,  JanesvUle,  Iowa 

CoNLiN,  Therese  C.,  23  University  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo  14,  N.  Y. 

CoNLON,  Pierre-M.,  57  Ley  St.,  New  Haven 
12,  Coim. 

Conn,  Anne  E.,  73  Delaware  Road,  Kenmore 
17,  N.  Y. 

Conn,  Frank  D.,  29  Park  Vale  Ave.,  Allston 
34,  Mass. 

Connell,  Dorothy,  High  School,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

CoNNOLY,  Eileen,  Cherry,  Ill. 

Connor,  Anastasia  B.,  3  Perkins  Manor, 
Jamaica  Plain  3(h  Mass. 

Connor,  Inez  P.,  High  School,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Connor,  J.  Wayne,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis 
30,  Mo. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Thomas,  R.  1,  Hickory  Lane, 
Madison,  Conn. 

Connors,  Vara  M.,  High  School  Bristow, 
Okla. 

Conquest,  Daisy  E.,  24  Dudley  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe.  Pa. 

Conroy,  Helen  W.,  Garfield  H.  S.,  Terre  Haute, 


Ind. 

CoNSALVo,  Adeline,  1635  Randolph  Road, 
Schenectady  8,  N.  Y. 

CONSODiNE,  Mary  A.,  10  Perkins  Manor,  Ja¬ 
maica  Plain  30,  Mass. 
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CONSOLATORE,  Vito  J.,  146  Maloy  Road,  West 
Haven  16,  Conn.  , 

CoNTiNi,  Pasquale,  241  S.  49,  Philadelphia 
39,  Pa.  ,  . 

CoNTO,  Josephine,  6237  N.  Oak  Park  Ave., 
Chicago  31,  Ill.  ^ 

Conway,  Esther  B.,  1038  Chipeta  Ave.,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

CoNWELL,  Marilyn  J.,  3421  W.  Penn  St., 

Philadelphia  29,  Pa. 

CoocH,  George,  High  School,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Cook,  Kenneth,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Cook,  Margaret,  1734  Coolidge  Road,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

Cook,  Rita  S.,  Fairfax  County  School  Board, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Cool,  Louise  M.,  217  Pleasant  St.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 

Cooley,  Austin,  Box  184,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Coombs,  Adelaide,  172  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Coombs,  Ben  H.,  3050  Cold  Springs  Road, 
Indianapolis  22,  Ind. 

Coombs,  Denise,  Waldorf  School  of  Adelphi 
C.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

CooNER,  Lois,  266  Hydrick  St.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Coons,  Florence,  Central  School,  Margaret- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Danielle  C.,  1750  N.  Serrano  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  509  White  St.,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

Coppola,  Anthony,  Mount  Pleasant  H.  S., 
Schenectady  3,  N.  Y. 

Cor,  Laurence  W.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

Corbière,  Anthony  S.,  814  N.  21  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Corbin,  Erika,  56  Mandalay  Rd.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Corcoran,  Alice  W.,  C.  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Corcoran,  Helen,  3039  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Corcoran,  Tressa,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

CoRDLE,  Thomas  H.,  2420  Perkins  Road,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Core,  Matilda,  210  Highland,  Highland  Park, 
Mich. 

COROAN,  Margaret,  Scarsdale  Manor,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

CoRiGLiANo,  Angelina,  267  Bay  10  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Cormier,  Bernadette,  P.O.  Box  237,  Howland, 
Maine 

Cormier,  Louis,  Michigan  State  U.,  E.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

Cormier,  Robert,  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Lunenburg, 
Mass. 

Cornish,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Central  School,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. 

CoRR,  Lawrence  J.,  21  Winthrop  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

CORRADO,  Frank,  Jr.  66  Harwick  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Correal,  A.  Donald,  26  Glerm  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

CoRSiNi,  H.  A.,  Father  Ryan  H.  S.,  NashvEle, 
Tenn. 

Cosby,  John  D.,  526  12  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

COSENTINI,  Denise,  35-56  160  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

CosENTiNi,  John  W.,  St.  John’s  U.,  Jamaica 
32,  N.  Y. 

Costello,  Kathryn  J.,  301  S.  Main  St.,  Orange, 
Mass. 

CÔTÉ,  Dominic,  Victoria  Drive,  Branford, 
Conn. 


Cote,  Jeannine,  92  Nursery  Ave 
R.  1. 


Woonsocket, 


CÔTÉ,  Margaret  S.,  High  School,  Nashua, 

N.  H. 

Cote,  Norman  R.,  26  Pine  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

CÔTÉ,  Vivienne  F.,  17  BlaisdeU  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  1. 

CoTiLLiTTA,  Agatha,  High  School,  West  Ishp, 
N.  Y. 

CoTTEN,  Josephine,  Taylor  Road,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 

Cotter,  J.  Norman,  118D  Martin  Lane,  Wil¬ 
mington  6,  Del. 

CoTTONE,  Beatrice  L.,  High  School  North, 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

COTTRELL,  Mrs.  France,  11438  Mines  Blvd., 
Whittier,  Calif. 

Couch,  J.  P.,  Womans’  College,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

CouDEYRE,  Mrs.  Marcel,  6241  Gettysburg  Place, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Coughlin,  Mrs.  George,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Coughlin,  Jerome  E.,  Woodhollow  Road,  Great 
River,  N.  Y. 

Coulanges,  Claude,  5825  Grassmere  Lane,  Dal- 
l^s  5  "Tex 

CouLET,’  René,  17  Valley  Dell  Blvd.,  Kim- 
berton.  Pa. 

CouLT,  Clare,  57  Water  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Coulter,  Elizabeth,  5524  Norwood  Road, 
Kansas  City  3,  Ks. 

Coulter,  George,  Box  486,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Count,  Ruth  G.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

Couniryman,  Edith  D.,  30  Rhinecliff  Road, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

CouRBOis,  Suzanne,  374  Brandywine  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Courtines,  Pierre,  56-52  203  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

CouTiL,  Helene,  44o  Moran  Road,  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms  27,  Mich. 

Couture,  Louise,  2251  Welch  Road,  Walled 
Lake,  Mich. 

Couture,,  Rita  L.,  302  Central  St.,  Central 
FaUs,  R.  I. 

CovERDALE,  Helen  L.,  134  Beach  St.,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

Covington,  Mary  L.,  2154  Temple  St.,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla. 

Cowper,  F.  a.  G.,  1017  Dacian  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Cow'SERT,  Helen,  Box  251,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Catherine  13.,  428  Laurel  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Cox.  Gabrielle,  43  S.  Prospect  Ave.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Naomi,  3616  Rodwell  Road,  Charlotte 
8  N.  C. 

Cox,  Queenie  T.,  High  School,  Virgie,  Ky. 

Coyne,  Edward  M.,  11-01  162  St.,  Whitestone 
57,  N.  Y. 

Craft,  Huguette  P.,  Southside  H.  S.,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Crafts,  Kathleen,  503  Main  St.,  Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Craig,  Barbara,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Craig,  Elizabeth,  610  N.  State  St.,  Jackson  2, 
Miss. 

Craig,  Irene  E.,  2205  W.  6  St.,  Los  Angeles 
57,  Calif. 

Craig,  Juanita,  3475  Otis,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo. 

Craig,  Linda,  8017  Eastern  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Craig,  Ruth  P.,  Junior  College,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. 

Craiohill,  Dorothy,  729  Eastern  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Crain,  Margot,  5116  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City  12,  Mo. 

Crain,  W.  L.,  5116  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City  12,  Mo. 

Cram,  Doris  M.,  148  E.  Barber  St.,  Wilson. 
Conn. 

Cramer,  Anne  M.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
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Crandall,  Louise  F.,  22  Redbrook  Road,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  Christina  R.,  20  E.  Buena  Ventura, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Crane,  Rufus  S.,  Jr.,  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Craven,  Arlette,  394  Castle  Blvd.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Crawford,  Frances  M.,  Washington  H.  S., 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  E.  Henderson  H.  S.,  Flat 
Rock,  N.  C. 

Creecy,  Earlyne,  Box  B,  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

Creed,  Mrs.  V.  M.,  425  Maverick  St.,  San 
Antonio  1,  Tex. 

Creighton,  A.  J.,  Loras  C.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Creighton,  Douglas  G.,  U.  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  London,  Ont. 

Creore,  Frances,  18550  29  St.,  N.  E.,  Seattle 
55,  Wn. 

Cresset,  Germaine,  16  Seymour  St.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Crimmins,  Catherine,  111  Spring  Garden  St., 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Crist,  Larry  S.,  40-11  67  St.,  Woodside  77, 
N.  Y. 

Crivelli,  Joseph  D.,  124  N.  Park  Ave.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Crocker,  Lester  G.,  Western  Reserve  U., 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

Crombie,  Jeanne  E.,  3420  Ave.  K,  Brooklyn 
10,  N.  Y. 

Cromie,  Ann  G.,  7  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cronin,  Mary  J.,  308  Nelson  Ave.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cronmiller,  Bruce,  Jr.,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Crooks,  Hélène  M.,  Randolph  Macon  Wom¬ 
an’s  C.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Crooks,  Mrs.  Shirley,  Village  School,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Cross,  Ephraim,  215  W.  98  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Cross,  Rev.  Richard  E.,  2555  Wieneke  Road, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Croteau,  Arsène,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Crowell,  Howard  W.,  7  Walnut  St.,  Newton- 
vüle  60,  Mass. 

CRU,  Yvonne,  518  W.  W.  50  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

Crume,  Elise,  111  S.  3  St.,  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Crumrine,  Mattie  E.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Ks. 

Cruse,  Helen,  215  S.  10  St.,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

CUFFARi,  Antonio,  280  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Culhane,  Alice  V.,  9  Clark  St.,  Danbury, 
Coim. 

CuLMANE,  Mary  J.,  Central  School,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 

Culver,  Mrs.  Dale,  Olustee,  Okla. 

Cummings,  Betty,  114  S.  Shelley  Drive,  Clay- 
mont,  Del. 

Cummings,  George  A.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorchester 
25,  Mass. 

Cummings,  Helen  M.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorchester 
25,  Mass.  .  „  ,  ,  , 

Cummings,  Richard  J.,  U.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  . 

Cummins,  Anita,  15815  Ashton,  Detroit  23, 
Mich.  .  .  _ 

CUNEO,  William  J.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 

Cunningham,  Helen  M.,  High  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Vt. 

Cunningham,  Mary,  43  Newton  Place,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  .  r,  TT  J 

Cuomo,  Rosemarie,  45  Wooding  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

CURCio,  Louis  L.,  Hollins  College,  Va. 

CURETON,  Sara  H.,  54  White  House  Drive,  S. 
W.,  Atlanta  14,  Ga. 


CURLEE,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  121  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Curry,  Barbara  L.,  213  Woodridge  Road,  St. 
Louis  22,  Mo. 

Curry,  Jeanne  G.,  3304  Moline  Road,  Silvet 
Spring,  Md. 

Curry,  Marilyn,  131  Kensington  Ave.,  Jersey 
City  4,  N.  J. 

Curtin,  Brendan,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Cushman,  Lilah  R.,  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Cushman,  Mary  W.,  15  Sunset  Terrace,  W. 
Hartford,  Coim. 

Custer,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  2315  Tenth,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Cuthbert,  Florence.  780  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York  14,  N.  Y. 

Cyganski,  Ruloff,  565  Chase  Parkway,  Water- 
bury  20,  Conn. 

CzAJKOWA,  May,  5012  42  St.,  S.,  St.  Peters- 
ourg  Fla. 

Dabney,  Lancaster,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dacey,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  428  Norwood  Ave., 
Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 

Dadson,  Lucienne  B.,  30780  Longcrest  St., 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Daggett,  Malcolm  D.,  U.  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Daghlian,  N.  Y.,  310  N.  Lansdowne  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Dague,  Mary  G.,  3476  5  St.,  Riverside,  CaUf. 

Dahl,  L.  C.,  Westminster  C.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dahmer,  Ruth  C.,  909  W.  Alamos,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Daigle,  Bernadetta  P.,  20  McLaughlin  St., 
Bangor,  Me. 

Dalbec,  Albert,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dale,  John  B.,  1008  S.  Gulph  Road,  Consho- 
hocken.  Pa. 

Dallas,  James  T.,  Camden  Military  Acad., 
Camden,  S.  C. 

D’Aloisio,  Laura,  14  Victoria  Road,  Arling¬ 
ton  74,  Mass. 

Daly,  James  J.,  Junior  H.  S.,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Daly,  Mary  R.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Branford,  Conn. 

Daly,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  350  S.  Huntington 
Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 

Dame,  Deima,  309  N.  Main,  Dawson  Springs, 
Ky. 

Damin,  Margaret,  15794  Northlawn,  Detroit 
38,  Mich. 

Dandliker,  John  D.,  San  Diego  State  C.,  San 
Diego  15,  Calif. 

Danforth,  William  C.,  1019  Park  Ave.,  Char¬ 
leston,  S.  C. 

D'Angelo,  Domenico,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Daniel,  George  B.,  Jr.,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Daniels,  Rachel,  Patton  Junior  H.  S.,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Ks. 

D'Annunzio,  Mildred,  10  Manor  Drive,  W. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Darcey,  John  M.,  146  La  SaUe  Road,  W. 
Hartford,  Comi. 

Dardenne,  Roger  K.,  5500  16  St.,  N.  St.  Peters- 
Durg,  Fla. 

Dare,  Mrs.  Ward,  400  S.  Piatt  St.,  Bernent,  Ill. 

Darmon,  Armand,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Darsigny,  Leo  P.  355  Worcester  St.,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass. 

Dart,  Dorothy,  Müwaukee-Downer  C.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  11,  Wise. 

Daudelin,  Priscilla,  275  Wood  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

D’Auria,  Madame  A.,  49  Prospect  St.,  E. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Davidoff,  Mark  L,  Lakeland  H.  S.,  Lake 
Mohegan,  N.  Y. 
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Davidowitch,  Catherine,  1270  5  Ave.,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Dora,  Oak  Ridge  H.  S.,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Davidson,  Hugh  M.,  34  Valley  Road,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Davidson,  Marthe,  736  Main  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Davidson,  Phyllis  H.,  151  Pine  St.,  Portland  4, 
Me. 

Davies,  Diane,  3  Cherry  Lane,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Davies,  Sarah,  540  Broadway,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Davin,  Ursula  T.,  15  Brookwood  Drive,  Latham, 

N.  Y. 

Davis,  Adeline  G.,  3790  Waverly  Ave.,  Sea- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Andrew,  4844  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Davis,  Carrie  E.,  12318  Imperial  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land  20,  Ohio 

Davis,  Dorothy  N.,  2647  13  St.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Davis,  Frank  H.,  603  N.  Clayton  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  5,  Del. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Gail  H.,  623  N.  E.  61,  Miami 
37,  Fla. 

Davis,  Gerard,  Hancock  Rd.,  S.  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Davis,  Helen  E.  674  Grove  St.,  Worcester  5, 
Mass. 

Davis  James  B.,  Hamilton  C.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Jeanne  R.,  6029  London  Road,  Duluth 
4,  Minn. 

Davis,  Lucille,  249  Millville  Ave.,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Davis,  Margaret  B.,  816  Quincy  Ave.,  Scran¬ 
ton  10,  Pa. 

Davis,  Marian,  141  Barlow  St.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Davis,  Maxine,  1439  East  Ave.,  New  York, 
62,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Mildred  I.,  R.  1,  Box  231,  West  War¬ 
wick,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Pauline  A.,  30  Plaza  Square  1106,  St. 
Louis  3,  Mo. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Philip  A.,  Carr  Road,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Davis,  Robert  M.,  Apt.  508  E.  Eagle  Heights, 
Madison,  Wise. 

Davis,  S.  William,  R.  1,  Box  92,  Fallon, 
Nevada 

Davis,  Tommie  H.,  Carville,  La. 

Davison,  Hortense,  407  Christian  College  Ave., 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Davison,  Robert  O.,  U.  of  Southern  Florida, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Dawson,  Eugene  K.,  1112  Homewood  Drive, 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

Dawson,  James  W.,  Queen  Elizabeth  H.  S., 
Sept  lies,  P.  Q. 

Dean,  Ruth  J.,  Mount  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

De  Arozarena,  Aline,  2755  Macomb  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

Dease,  Barbara  C.,  Clark  C.,  Atlanta  14,  Ga. 

Debicki,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  928  8  Ave.,  Grinnell, 
Iowa 

Debly,  Marye,  1817  Springfield  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

De  Boer,  Mirte,  5358  Inglewood  Blvd.,  Culver 
City,  Calif. 

Decker,  Henry  W.,  U.  of  California,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

Decker,  Samuel,  Shorewood  H.  S.,  Shore- 
wood,  Wis. 

Decock,  Jean,  1438  Armacost,  Los  Angeles  25, 
Calif. 

De  Coster,  Cyrus,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Dedmond,  Frederick  H.,  Morgan  State  C., 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

De  Domenico,  Anthony  F.,  321  Maverick  St., 
East  Boston  28,  Mass. 


De  Domenico,  Suzanne,  12  East  89th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Deegan,  Eleanor,  Wilbur  Cross  H.  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Deese,  MUdred  L.,  531  N.  5  St.,  Albermarle, 
N.  C. 

De  Gere,  Helen  A.,  59  Main  St.,  Kingston, 
Mass. 

Degner,  Helen,  28500  Harvard  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land  22,  Ohio 

De  Gravelines,  K.  L.  F.,  U.  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

DEGUISE,  Pierre  E.,  Connecticut  C.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Deibert,  Alan,  George  Washington  U.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dein,  Jane  H.,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

De  Jonge,  h.,  Blufîton  C.,  Bluffton,  Ohio 

De  Jongh,  William  F.  J.,  U.  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

De  Jubecourt,  Gerard  4545  Pratt  Ave.,  Lin- 
colnwood.  Ill. 

De  Jubecourt,  Lillian,  4545  Pratt  Ave.,  Lin- 
colnwood.  Ill. 

De  La  Fontaine,  Gilles  E.,  232  N.  Sandusky 
St.,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Delakas,  Daniel  L.,  Ripon  C.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

De  La  Menardière,  C.,  113  Juanita  Drive, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

De  Lancey,  De  Vaux,  Phillips  Academy,  Ex¬ 
eter,  N.  H. 

De  Lancey,  Livingstone,  Metairie  Park  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  New  Orleans  20,  La. 

De  Land,  Graydon  S.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

Delano,  Lucile  K.,  Winthrop  C.,  Rock  HÜ1, 
S.  C. 

Delattre,  Geneviève,  515  15  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Delattre,  Pierre  M.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo.  (Regional  Representative) 

De  La  Vega,  Gloria,  1360  N.  W.  9  Ave., 
Miami  36,  Fla. 

Del  Campo,  Mary  A.,  2936  N.  Kilpatrick, 
Chicago  41,  Ill. 

De  Line,  Elizabeth,  Box  232,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Delisle,  Donald  L.,  131  Maple  St.,  New 

Britain,  Conn. 

Delmez,  Albert  J.,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Delnis,  Blaise,  305  Hubbard  Ave.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

De  Long,  Alice,  912  Walnut  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Del  Pizzo,  Louis,  Box  144,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Del  Toro,  Julio,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

De  Maudillt,  Marie,  6802  Quincy  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  19,  Pa. 

Dembitz,  Grace  R.,  3414  Garfield  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Demers,  Beatrice,  20  Woodruff  Ave.,  Wakefield, 
R.  1. 

Demick,  Alma  G.,  Lanesborough  School,  Lanes- 
borough.  Mass. 

Demorest,  Don  L.,  409  E.  Royal  Forest  Blvd., 
Columbus  14,  Ohio 

Demorest,  Harriett,  924]^  5  Ave.,  N.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa 

Demorest,  Jean  J.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

De  Moussae,  Suzanne,  2016  O  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

De  Nagy,  Kate,  R.  1,  Box  97K,  Ojai,  Calif. 

De  Neufville,  Mrs.  Albert,  221  Wall  St., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

De  Neufville,  Robert,  Boise  Junior  C.,  Boise, 
Idaho 

Denevan,  William,  1843  Foxworthy,  San  Jose 
24,  Calif. 

Denger,  Mary,  805  Majorca,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Denio,  Ruth  O.,  Sandymount,  Rochester  12, 
N.  Y. 

Denker,  Ruth  B.,  80  Woodlawn  Terrace,  Whar¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Denoeu,  François,  8  Parkway,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Dénommé,  Robert  T.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

De  Noyon,  Edward  R.,  Hopkins  Grammar  S., 
New  Haven  15,  Conn. 

De  Paola,  Peter,  133  Davis  St.,  Fall  River, 

Iviâss 

De  Pass,  Donald  D.,  334  Hoyt  St.,  Buffalo  13, 
N.  Y. 

De  Peaux,  Rev.  Ronald,  St.  Norbert  C.,  West 
De  Pere,  Wise. 

De  Petra,  Yvette,  Box  2927,  Carmel,  Calif. 

Dépland,  Renée,  Porter’s  Neck  Plantation,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 

De  Poutiloff,  Hélène,  1204  White  Horse  Pike, 
W.  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Dereus,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  High  School,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

De  Rochefort,  Guy  L.  G.,  2035  Sherman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

De  Sauges,  Marguerite  V.,  St.  Mary  of  the 
Woods  C.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Desautels,  Rev.  Alfred,  Holy  Cross  C.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Desberg,  Dan.,  1675  N.  21  St.,  Arlington  9, 
Va. 

De  Schweinitz,  Margaret,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Descours,  John  R.,  8  Stuyvesant  Oval,  New 
York  9,  N.  Y. 

Des  Garennes,  Cecile,  14  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 
Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Des  Garennes,  Marie-L.,  14  E.  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

De  Shazo,  Marian  F.,  1111  W.  Mulberry  St., 
Denton,  Tex. 

Desmé,  Robert,  431  80  St.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

D’esopo,  Oscar,  18  Willow  St.,  Roslyn  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Desroches,  Richard  H.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Desrosiers,  Albert  J.,  8417  Holy  Cross  Place, 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

De  Survilliers,  Madame,  440  E.  79  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

Desuze,  Jacqueline,  215  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

De  Thierry,  H.  M.,  221  E.  71  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

Deti,  Daniel  V.,  Casper  C.,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Deutsch,  Ethelmay,  1551  Boulevard,  PeekskUl, 

N.  Y. 

Deutsch,  Thea  A.,  17135  Prairie,  Detroit  21, 
Mich. 

Devany,  Dorothy,  34  State  St.,  W.  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

Devaud,  Jean,  333  Highland  Ave.,  Lombard, 

111. 

De  Villèle,  Madeleine,  565  Chase  Parkway, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Devine,  E.  John,  Jr.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22, 
Ga. 

De  Vito,  Frank  J.,  Utica  Free  Academy,  Utica 
3,  N.  Y. 

Devitt,  Shirley  A.,  135  Hartley  St.,  Hamden 
17,  Conn. 

De  Vlaming,  Katherine,  318  W.  7  St.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  .  ^ 

Dewart,  Gordon,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dewey,  Winifred  A.,  205  Sheldon  Drive,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Ohio 

Dewitt,  Jeannette  S.,  11  Rice  Ave.,  Elliott, 
Me. 

Dewolfe,  Brigitte,  743  S.  W.  Green  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore. 

D’haucourt,  Geneviève  M.,  4303  Arcadia  St., 
Indianapolis  24,  Ind. 

Di  Bartolo,  Ferdinand,  731  City  Hall,  Buffalo 
2,  N.  Y. 

Dibble,  Louise  C.,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

Dick,  Louise  C.,  606*/2  Maple  Ave.,  La  Porte, 
Ind. 

Dickar,  Miriam,  751  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Dickens,  Joyce  G.,  417  N.  6  St.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 


Dicker,  John,  1350  N.  W.  45th  Ave.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  221  S.  Reese  St.,  Mem¬ 
phis  11,  Tenn. 

Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyo. 

Didcoct,  Mrs.  Glenn,  1022  28  Place  S.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Didinger,  Mrs.  George,  30503  Wold  Road, 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 

Didsbury,  Robert,  363  Wormwood  Road,  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 

Diefenbacher,  Laura  M.,  369  Hawthorne  St., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Dietz,  Simone,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Digenis,  Helen,  642  State  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Di  Giore,  Miss  R.  M.,  460  Bliss  Road,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Di  Giulio,  Eieanor,  Cooley  H.  S.,  Detroit  27, 
Mich. 

Dill,  Carolyn  M.,  2703  Market  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  2,  Del. 

Dillard,  Morris  J.,  State  College,  Fort  Valley, 
Ga. 

Diller,  George  E.,  Hopson  Road,  Norwich, 
Vt. 

Dillhof,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  146  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dimick,  Eleanor,  20  Rowsley  St.,  Bridgeport  5, 
Conn. 

Dimmick,  Frederica  R.,  108  B  Davis  Ave., 
Fort  Husachuca,  Ariz. 

Dimond,  Mrs.  John,  12424  Lesser  Road,  Port¬ 
land  19,  Ore. 

Dinbergs,  Ruth  B.,  4517  Butterworth  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Dines,  Tyson,  Jr.,  712  Corona,  Denver  18, 
Colo. 

Dingler,  Mrs.  Lamar,  642  S.  Lakeshore,  Lake 
Village,  Ark. 

Dion,  Emile  J.,  Jr.,  Tabor  Academy,  Marion, 
Mass. 

Dionne,  Rev.  Robert  J.,  Marist  C.,  Framing¬ 
ham  Center,  Mass. 

Di  Orio,  Joseph,  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Di  Palma,  Catherine,  40-12  76  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Dipper,  Joseph,  345  E.  73  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  C.  j..  North  Georgia  C.,  Dahlo- 
nega,  Ga. 

Dismukes,  William  P.  3633  Harlano  St.,  Coral 
Gables  34,  Fla. 

Di  Stefano,  Guy,  Grade  School,  Marshfield, 
Mass. 

Distiller,  Ellen,  Western  Maryland  C.,  West¬ 
minister,  Md. 

Ditman,  Elva  V.,  3310  Rose  Kemp  Ave., 
Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Dix,  George  M.,  LawrenceviUe  School,  Law- 
renceville,  N.  J. 

Dixon,  Anna  M.,  462  S.  Ingram,  Henderson, 
Ky. 

Dixon,  Dorothy  E.,  828  East  Boulevard,  Char¬ 
lotte  3,  N.  C. 

Dixon,  Richard,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Dobens,  Pauline  M.,  High  School,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Dobos,  Frank  A.,  6642  Montclair  Drive,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

DoBSEVAGE,  Jane  C.,  R.  1,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Doerfler,  Madeleine  M.,  215  E.  Mills  Court, 
Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Doering,  Mrs.  E.,  15  Terrace  Ave.,  Riverside, 
Conn. 

Doherty,  Joseph,  85  Mecklenburg  St.,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  Canada 

Doherty,  Thomas  W.,  Lindenwood  C.,  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 
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Doiron,  Léo  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  An- 
tiaonish,  N.  S.  .  . 

Dolan,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  4355  Waterbury  Ave., 
Covina,  Calif.  . 

Dolese,  Marie,  2456  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago 
45,  lU. 

Dolfie,  Elvera,  Box  58,  Dunlevy,  Pa. 

Dolin,  Christian,  518  W.  Broadway,  Granvdle, 

Donaghy,  Louise  L.,  4425  N.  36  St.,  Arling¬ 
ton  7,  Va.  ,  „  J  „  , 

Donahue,  Anne  K.,  38  Channmg  Road,  Bel¬ 
mont  78,  Mass. 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  George  P.,  30  Blackman 
Road,  Canton,  Mass. 

Donaldson,  Ruth  H.,  700  S.  6  St.,  Oregon, 

Dondo,  Mathurin,  Box  930,  Wailuku,  Maui, 
Hawaii 

Donley,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  713  Cherry  Ave.,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.  . 

Donnelly,  Dorothy,  1718  S.  Harris  St.,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

Donnelly,  Mary  F.,  School  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Suflern,  N.  Y. 

Donohue,  Robert  J.,  Mills  H.  S.,  Millbrae, 
Calif. 

Donovan,  Charles,  16116  S.  Arlington  Ave., 
Gardena,  Calif. 

Donzella,  Mary  R.,  High  School,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Doolittle,  Constance,  Indian  Mountain  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

Dorais,  André  R.,  High  School,  Pittsfield, 
N.  H. 

D’Oraze,  Carolyn,  423  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester,  Elizabeth,  Northfield  School,  E. 
Northfieid,  Mass. 

Dordevic,  Mihailo,  29  Toledo  St.,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Dorfman,  Eugene,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wn. 

Dorland,  Claudia,  Sioux  Falls  C.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. 

Dorsey,  Gladys,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore 
10,  Md. 

Dorst,  Caroline,  88  Shelley  Drive,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Dostal,  Naida  M.,  16252  Steel,  Detroit  35, 
Mich. 

Dostert,  L.  E.,  1719  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Dotty,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  25  Upland  Road,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Douds,  Edith  B.,  Albright  C.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Dougherty,  David  M.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore.  (Regional  Representative) 

Dougherty,  Lucile  P.,  127  Bruce  St.,  Scotia  2, 
N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Clotilda,  853  McKnight  Road,  Uni¬ 
versity  City  32,  Mo. 

Douglas,  Eva  H.,  165  Girard  St.,  Hartford  5, 
Conn. 

Douglas,  Grace  S.,  630  Lafayette  Ave.,  S. 
Norfolk  6,  Va. 

Douglas,  Grover  J.,  Upper  Iowa  U.,  Fayette, 
Iowa 


Douglas,  John  W.,  1121  Maple  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Kemieth  N.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Douglas,  Louise,  122  S.  Erwin  St.,  Darling¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Douglass,  Edith,  49  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

Douglass,  Henry  H.,  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Dow,  Neal,  2252  Cranford  Road,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Dow,  Venora,  90  Blake  St.,  Needham  92, 
Mass. 


Dowd,  Marcelle  F.,  93  Lexington  Ave.,  Prov¬ 
idence  7,  R.  I.  _  . 

Dowden,  Mary  V.,  913  4  St.,  Fairmont,  W. 

Va.  .  ,  ^ 

Dowling,  John  C.,  Texas  Technological  C., 
Lubbock,  Tex.  ,  ,,, 

Downes,  Meta  M.,  748  Fairmont  Road,  West- 
over,  W.  Va. 

Downey,  Josephine,  Johnson  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  .  , 

Downs,  John  A.,  370  S.  Pope  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Dracoulis,  Christine,  61  W.  74  St.,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y.  _ 

Draffehn,  Perley  O.,  Columbus,  N.  D. 
Drago,  Philip,  1088  Rhinelander  Ave.,  Bronx 
61,  N.  Y. 

Dragonas,  Phyllis  J.,  23  Appleton  Ave.,  Bever¬ 
ly,  Mass. 

Drake,  G.  Francis,  Box  734,  Lexington,  Va. 
Drans,  Jean,  534  Fruit  Hill  Ave.,  N.  Prov¬ 
idence  11,  R.  I. 

Drafatin,  Robert  E.,  Crosby  H.  S.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Draper,  H.  O.,  Indian  Springs  School,  Helena, 

Draper,  Helen,  Longwood  C.,  Farmville,  Va. 
Draper-Savage,  Edward,  Moorfields,  Hillsboro, 

N.  C. 

Dress,  Ann,  2912  Sunset  Road,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Dreyfus,  Hattie,  1188  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx 
56,  N.  Y. 

Driscoll,  Ruth,  1345  Jarvis  Ave.,  Chicago  26, 
Ill. 

Duarte,  Charles  W.,  99  Everett  St.,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

Dube,  Normand  C.,  116  S.  Main  St.,  Auburn, 
Me. 

Dubnick,  Frances,  238  E.  54  St.,  Brooklyn  3, 

N.  Y. 

Dubois,  M.  J.  Juliette,  89-8  Middlesex  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Dubois,  Rev.  Yvon,  Assumption  Prep.  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Dueow,  Bessie,  58-37  150  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Ducibella,  Lillian  S.,  Stuart  Junior  H.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dudek,  Rev.  Berard,  1833  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo 
6,  N.  Y. 

Dudley,  Arlete  T.,  808  Hawana  St.,  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss. 

Dudley,  Carole  A.,  169  Melbourne  St.,  Vestal, 

N.  Y. 

Dudley,  Ira,  2514  Sale  Place,  Huntington 
Park,  Calif. 

Duet,  Paul  A.,  U.  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Duffy,  Mary  E.,  Central  School,  La  Farge- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Dufour,  Donald,  High  School,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Dufrenoy,  Marie-L.,  2282  Union  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Dugal,  Paul,  R.  1,  Cheshire,  Mass. 

Duisit,  L.  R.,  449  Boynton  Ave.,  Berkeley  7, 
Calif. 

Dujack,  Naomi,  511  Parkside  Boulevard,  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.  Y. 

Duke,  Francis,  Box  1861,  University  Station, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Dulmage,  Ruth  E.,  9604  Hilltop  Road,  Bel¬ 
levue,  Wn. 

Dumm,  Ruth,  2197  25  St.,  Akron  14,  Ohio 

Dumont,  Jean-L.,  R.  1,  Box  302,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Dunaway,  Agnes,  930  E.  Knapp  St.,  Milwau¬ 
kee  2,  Wise. 

Dunbar,  Harry  B.,  281  Rose  Road,  W.  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 


Duncan,  Basil  M.,  Jr.,  91  N.  Ardmore  Road, 
Columbus  9,  Ohio 

Ducan,  Philip,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Duncan,  R.  N.,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M. 
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Dunham,  Barbara  J.,  18  Gilman  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Dunhouse,  William,  305  B  Eagle  Heights  Apts., 
Madison,  Wise. 

Dunlap,  Helen,  1817  Morningsidc  Drive., 
Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 

Dunlop,  Jeanne,  54  N.  Clinton  Ave.,  Bay 
Shore,  N.  Y. 

Dunn,  David  L.,  1275  W.  15  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Dunn,  John  F.,  455  E.  14  St.,  New  York  9, 
N.  Y. 

Dunn,  Lois  R.,  933  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dunn,  Ronald  E.,  4221  N.  First  St.,  Phoenix 
13,  Ariz. 

Dunne,  Constance  C.,  Two  Mile  Road,  Elm¬ 
wood  10,  Coim. 

Dunning,  Gilbert  E.,  940  King  St.,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Dunstan,  R.  T.,  Greensboro  C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Dupuis,  Milton  W.,  Town  St.,  Moodus,  Conn. 

Durand,  Charles,  104-07  Metropolitan  Ave., 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Durden,  John  D.,  4738  Everhart  Drive,  N. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Durette,  Roland,  2849  N.  76  St.,  Milwaukee 

10,  Wise. 

Durkee,  Irene  H.,  116  Bellevue  Ave.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

Durkin,  Helen  M.,  3141  W.  165  St.,  Cleveland 

11,  Ohio 

Durkin,  Margaret  W.,  110  Chestnut  St.,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont. 

Durnin,  Phyllis  M.,  2438  E.  Whitton,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Duryee,  Margaret  High  School,  Irvington, 
N.  J. 

Dushane,  Eleanor  R.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dutelle,  Lorena  D.,  1688  Broad  St.,  Hartford 
6,  Conn. 

Du  Val,  Hélène  C.,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa. 

Duval,  Stephen  F.,  4451  Washington  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  24,  111. 

Duval,  Thaddeus,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Dwinell,  Marcia,  George  School,  City,  Pa. 

Dworkin,  Frances  S.,  1142  Walton  Drive, 

Akron  13,  Ohio 

Dworski,  Sylvia  D.,  Wilkes  C.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Dwyer,  Delia  C.,  109  Pine  Hill  Road,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Dyck,  Wilma,  Scottsburg,  Ind. 

Dyer,  Helen,  531  W.  Polo  Drive,  Clayton  5, 
Mo. 

Dyer,  Helen  W.,  14  High  St.,  Winthrop,  Me. 

Dykema,  Christine,  Youngstown  C.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

Dykhuisen,  Adelaide,  1403  S.  Shore  Drive, 
Holland,  Mich. 

Eaddy,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Indiantown  School,  Heming¬ 
way,  S.  C. 

Eames,  Frederick  R.,  24  Elm  Drive,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Earl,  Helen  C.,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston  6, 
Tex. 

Eary,  Ruth,  1317  Quarrier  St.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Easlino,  Kathleen,  15  E.  Spring  St.,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Easter,  Bernice  J.,  R.  3,  Box  91,  Emporia,  Va. 

Easter,  Frances,  820  Stewart  Ave.,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Limestone  C.,  Gaffney, 
S.  C. 

Eaton,  Elaine  K.,  171  Pond  Plain  Road,  West- 
wood,  Mass. 

Eaton,  Esther  M.,  800  4  St.,  S.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  24,  D.  C. 


Eaton,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  900  California  Ave.,  Deer 
Lodge.  Mont. 

Eaton,  Thelma  L.,  16  Flagg  Circle,  Waltham 
54,  Mass. 

Ebanks,  Gerardo  M.,  Morehouse  C.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ebel,  Carolyn  W.,  Hunsicker  Road,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 

Ebert,  Stanley  F.,  Academy  of  the  New  Church, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Ebling,  Benjamin,  Coe  C.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Echeverria,  Durand,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12, 
R.  I. 

Eck,  Elizabeth,  13  N.  Clifton  Ave.,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill. 

Eckberg,  Beatrice,  32  Vista  Way,  Lakewood, 
N.  Y. 

Eckman,  Mrs.  Guy,  2327  York  Road,  S.  W., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Eckman,  Margaret,  28  Olyphant  Parkway,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. 

Economu,  Efthim,  137  Howard  St.,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Eddington,  George  T.,  5801  Whittier,  Detroit 
24,  Mich. 

Eddy,  Beryl,  406  North  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  4415  Chase  Ave.,  Bethesda 
14,  Md. 

Eddy,  Paulette  G.,  7762  Speer  St.,  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif. 

Ede,  Gertrude  A.,  Box  913,  Holland,  Mich. 

Eds,  Sharon  A.,  836  N.  Arlington,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

Edelman,  Nathan,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Eden-Kilgour,  Virginia  K.,  18  Barr  St.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Edsall,  H.  Linn,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Edwards,  Dorothy  R.,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  1645  Jamestown  Place, 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Helen,  345  Beach  149  St.,  Belle 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Edwards,  Octavia  N.,  243  E.  60  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Ehrenfeld,  Alfred,  140  W.  104  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ehrenfeld,  Sarah,  2022  W.  Atkinson,  Mil¬ 
waukee  9,  Wise. 

Ehrman,  Virginia,  416  Dodge,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Eick,  John  L.,  3250  Victoria  Parkway,  Cincin¬ 
nati  7,  Ohio. 

Eirinberg,  Estelle,  3845  Jones  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

Eisenstadt,  Ann,  1039  Hunterdon  St.,  Newark 
12,  N.  J. 

Eldridce,  Carey  D.,  4630  Osage  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  43,  Pa. 

Eldridge,  Eleanor,  158-40  76  Road,  Flushing 
66,  N.  Y. 

Eldridge,  Louise  J.,  435  West  St.,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Elgin,  Helen  R.,  Box  269,  Miller  Place,  N.  'V. 

Eliason,  Walter  J.,  62-D  Parkway  Apts.,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 

Eller,  David  P.,  310  E.  Sunset  Court,  Madi¬ 
son  5,  Wise. 

Elliot,  Gordon,  17  Marshall  Rd.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Elliot,  Patricia  A.,  10  N.  Boundary  St.,  Mon- 
tevallo,  Ala. 

Elliott,  Barbara  T.,  572  Liberty  St.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Elliott,  Jacqueline,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Donald  A.,  New  Hampton  School,  New 
Hampton,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Lowell  B.,  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore. 

Ellis,  Margaret  C.,  96  Taber  Ave.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 
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Ellis,  Margery,  212  N.  University  St.,  Normal, 

Ellis,  Marjorie  L.,  309  Wayland  Ave.,  Prov¬ 
idence  6,  R.  I. 

Ellis,  Robert,  213  E.  Baker  St.,  Flint  5,  Mich. 

Ellison,  Reuben  Y.,  9700  S.  W.  60  Court, 
Miami  56,  Fla. 

Ellison,  Ruth  E.,  Northfield  School,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Ellsworth,  Ethel  S.,  Central  School,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Elmore,  Eleanor,  7726-A  Wagner  Way,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Elston,  Sarah,  112  N.  Hays  Ave.,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Ely,  Colette,  2670  Northridge  Road,  Floris¬ 
sant,  Mo. 

Embry,  J.  O.,  Davidson  Coll.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Emgarth,  Annette,  22  N.  State  St.,  Dover,  Del. 

Emmel,  Carloyn,  Western  Maryland  Coll., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Emmett,  Eleanor,  1425  Idaho  Ave.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

Emond,  Norman  R.,  Woodstock  Academy, 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

Emont,  Milton  D.,  Box  93,  Granville,  Ohio 

Emswiler,  Marbeth,  708  9  Ave.,  Coralvüle, 
Iowa 

Enea,  Norma,  25  Front  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Engebretson,  Thelma,  1625  Gregory  Way, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Engerrand,  Jacques  J.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Engler,  Muriel,  4121  Boone  Lane,  Sacramento 
21,  Calif. 

Engstrom,  a.  G.,  Box  32,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Ensley,  Helen,  1980  Central  Ave.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Enzler,  Denise,  3218  S.  E.  75  Ave.,  Portland 
6,  Ore. 

Epting,  Mrs.  Carl,  Hanna  H.  S.,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

Epting,  T.  E.,  Newberry  C.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Erhard,  Henry  E.,  Middlesex  School,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Erickson,  Leon,  366  W.  Marine  Drive,  Astoria, 
Ore. 

Ericson,  Emily  P.,  Memorial  School,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 

Ericsson,  Joseph  V.,  3980  Avandale  Ave., 
Chicago  41,  Ill. 

Eriksson,  Marguerite,  170  E.  Springettsbury 
Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Ermenc,  Marie  H.,  7514  W.  Center,  Milwaukee 
10,  Wise. 

Ernst,  Jeanne,  17  E.  89  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Ernstein,  Josephine  C.,  High  School,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Errera,  David,  Lycée  de  Garçons,  Sousse, 
Tunisia 

Erselcuk,  Rolande,  2283,  Union  St.,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Ervin,  John  S.,  409  Lyric  Lane,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Erwin,  Aurel  M.,  Presbyterian  C.,  Clinton, 
S.  C. 


Eschp-ach,  Anna,  12245  Abington  Road,  De¬ 
troit  27,  Mich. 

Escoffier.  Juliette,  121  Pemberton  Ave.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Escouflaire,  Fernand,  4620  Raspe  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore  6,  Md. 

Esposito,  Anne  M.,  31  Mac  Arthur  Road,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 

Estes,  Jack,  5619  Avalon  Lane,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Estey,  Evelyn  M.,  Box  262,  Canaan,  Conn. 

Ethe,  Stéphane,  36-46  206  St.,  Bayside  61, 


Ethier,  Raymond  T.,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton 
Centre  59,  Mass. 

Etmekjian,  James,  61-20  228  St.,  Bayside  64, 
N.  Y. 


Eustis,  Alvin,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  .  , 

Evans,  Arlene  J.,  1330  Forest,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Evans,  Calvin  H.,  3150  Nicholson  Drive,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Evans.  David  H.,  4805  N.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Myrtle 


OCctCll,  o. 

Evans,  Dora,  2205  Odell  St.,  Norfolk  4,  Va. 

Evans,  Dorothy  K.,  28  Curran  Road,  Whites- 
boro.  N.  Y.  „  „ 

Evans,  Helen  S.,  Parkrose  Senior  H.  S.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  „  , 

Evans,  Jeanne  G.,  429  Talcott  St.,  Sedro- 
Woolley,  Wn. 

Evans,  Joseph,  1524  Campus  Road,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kan. 

Eveleigh,  Carol  P.,  4  Burchard  Lane,  Roway- 
ton.  Conn. 

Everett,  Russell  B.,  1320  Hamilton  St.,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 

Evers,  Susanne  L.,  5344  Carlyn  Springs  Road, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Everts,  William  J.,  57  Payne  St.,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

Everett,  Harlan  D.,  169  Fort  Hill,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

Everett,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Country  Day  School, 


Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Evola,  John,  885  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  1, 
Mich. 

Ewing,  Lorita,  103  Chatham  Road,  Columbus 
14.  Ohio 

Ewing,  Simone,  8  Village  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ewing,  Vernon  T.,  Box  531,  Mooreland,  Okla. 
Exum,  Helen  C.,  Kentucky  State  C.,  Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Eyer,  Cortland,  Pennsylvania  State  C.,  Umver- 
sity  Park,  Pa. 

Ezer,  Julia  C.,  Box  704,  Anahuac,  Tex. 


Fabrizi,  Benedetto,  889  Watertown  St.,  W. 
Newton  65,  Mass. 

Fagg,  Simone  F.,  7051  Eastern  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Fagg,  Virginia,  8102  Garland  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Fagin,  Della,  Marshall  Senior  H.  S.,  Oklahoma 
City  14,  Okla. 

Fahrenholz,  Jeanne,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Fahringer,  Bob,  High  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

Fails,  Clark,  Diablo  Valley  C.,  Concord,  Calif. 

Fairey,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  High  School,  Bamberg, 
S.  C. 

Fairey,  Maude,  U.  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Fairweather,  William  W.,  610  Providence  Road 
Aldan,  Pa. 

Falbo,  Ernest  S.,  Lake  Erie  C.,  PainesvUle, 
Ohio 

Falbo,  Josephine  B.,  341  Jewell  Ave.,  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  Calif. 

Fales,  Frederick  F.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing  67, 
N.  Y. 

Falk,  Eugene  H.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minnea¬ 
polis  14,  Minn. 

Falk,  Frank,  88  Philip  Ave.,  E.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Faller,  Martha,  High  School,  Hammond,  La. 

Fallwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1896  Westover  Ave., 
S.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Fancil,  Robert,  316  Queen  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Fanelli,  Andrée  J.,  R.  2,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Farné,  George  D.,  1569  Broadway,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Farnum,  Madison  D.,  Haviland  Road,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Farré-Quintana,  Michelle,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  Col¬ 
lege,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Farrell,  Evelyn,  19441  Appoline,  Detroit  35, 
Mich. 

Farrell,  Stella  L.,  3  Upwey  Road,  Wellesley 
Hills  82,  Mass. 
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Farrere,  Helen  F.,  1823  Laurel  Ave.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Farsje,  Bonevieve,  5109  N.  Christiana,  Chi¬ 
cago  25,  Ill. 

Fartuch,  Mary  1044  Castasauqua  Ave.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Fattig,  Dorothy,  260  Cooper  Road,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Faulk,  Thelma  D.,  Forest  Park,  Opp,  Ala. 

Faulkner,  James,  State  U.  Coll.,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 

Faulkner,  Joan,  196  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

Favre,  Olga,  2599  Woodstock  Road,  Columbus 
21.  Ohio 

Favreau,  Winifred,  1530  HEl  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Fawcett,  John,  2669  Shasta  Road,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Fay,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Box  36,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Fay,  Kenneth,  147  W.  13  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Fay,  Percival  B.,  955  Mendocino  Ave.,  Ber¬ 
keley  7,  Calif. 

Fearrington,  Annie  P.,  640  N.  Spring  St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Feather,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  5110  Longmont,  Houston 
27.  Tex. 

Fecteau,  Leo  J.,  156  Chaplin  St.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Federici,  Maris,  1312  E.  56  St.,  Chicago  37, 
Ill. 


Federico,  Virginia,  350  Hartford  Road,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.  Y. 

Fee,  Mabel  M.,  408  W.  Washington,  Hartford 


City,  Ind. 

Feeney,  Rosemary  A.,  444  Summit  Ave.,  Cedar- 


hurst,  N.  Y. 

Fehlandt,  Theodore,  502  E.  Chicago  Road, 
Sturgis,  Mich. 

Feierabend,  Margaret,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Feiler,  Seymour,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Feinberg,  Tobette,  1188  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx  56,  N.  Y. 

Feindler,  Joan  L.,  131-56  Laurelton  Parkway, 
Laurelton  22,  N.  Y. 

Feingold,  Emanuel,  1950  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx 
53,  N.  Y. 

Feinsot,  Bernice  D.,  898  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Feldman,  Ernest  E.,  196  Newtown  Turnpike, 
Westport,  Conn. 

Feldman,  Louis,  417  Beach  46th  St.,  Far 
Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Feldstein,  Louis  J.,  Hughes  H.  S.,  New  York, 


N.  Y. 

Felger,  Gretchen,  Maison  Française,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Fellows,  Kathryn,  20  Ulster  Ave.,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Otis  E.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  „  „ 

Felsten,  Eviline,  36-17  203  St.,  Bayside  61, 
N.  Y. 

Felt,  Paul  R.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Logan,  Utah 

Felten,  Elizabeth,  Box  36,  Somers,  Wise. 

Felton,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  414  Norris  St.,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ga.  „  , 

Felzo,  Marie,  Central  H.  S.,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Fenech,  Anne,  2960  Seminole,  Detroit  14,  Mich. 

Fennell,  Cathleen,  110  Dunham  Road,  Dewitt 
14,  N.  Y. 

Fenner,  Rest,  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wilbra- 
ham.  Mass. 

Ferguson,  Betty  L.,  416  Crescent  Blvd.,  Lom¬ 
bard,  lU.  .  .  . 

Ferguson,  Louise  K.,  Fairview  H.  S.,  Dayton, 


Ohio 

Ferlatte,  Marguerite  G.,  1520  Westmoor  Road, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Fernandez,  Marguerite,  221  N.  E.  14  Ave., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Fernandez,  Paul,  Staunton  Military  Academy, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Ferrair,  Greta  D.,  89  Wellington  St.,  Athol, 
Mass. 

Ferrell,  Janet  K.,  37  Overlook  Drive,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  16,  Pa. 

Ferris,  Gerald  D.,  11  School  St.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Ferriter,  Edward  F.,  High  School,  East  Haven, 
Conn. 

Ferro,  Mary,  245  Summit  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Fess,  G.  M.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fetherson,  Dorothea,  746  Wellesley  Ave., 
Akron  3,  Ohio 

Feuerlicht,  Ignace,  State  University  C.  of 
Education,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Fiber,  Louise,  22040  Madison,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Fick,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  R.  5,  Box  733,  Excelsior, 
Minn. 

Fiening,  Mildred,  2149  Waynoka  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land  17,  Ohio 

Field,  W.  H.  W.,  5307  S.  Cornell,  Chicago  15, 
Ill. 

Fielder,  Mary  J.,  R.  4,  Box  130,  Port  Or¬ 
chard,  Wash. 

Filbeck,  Lois  E.,  1430  N.  Broad,  Guthrie, 
Okla. 

Filippone,  Gladys,  212  Lyons  Ave.,  Newark 
12,  N.  J. 

Filomarino,  Louisa,  2800  Sedgwick  Ave.,  New 
York  68,  N.  Y. 

Filtz,  Andrew,  Bundy  Lane,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Findley,  Joan,  49  W.  12  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Fine,  Rose  B.,  1801  Alberti  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Finke,  Sandra,  144-30  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Finkel,  Helen  R.,  335  E.  54  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Finkelstein,  Zinia,  32  Beach  BluS  Ave., 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

Finkenthal,  Charlotte  C.,  High  School,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 

Finley,  Grace  E.,  2931  Sedgewick  Road, 

Shaker  Heights  20,  Ohio 

Finley,  John,  402  E.  6  St.,  Willow  Springs, 
Mo. 

Finley,  Julia  T.,  Box  492,  Norwood,  N.  C. 

Finn,  Rev.  John  R.,  St.  Jerome’s  C.,  Kitchener, 
Ontario 

Finnegan,  Herbert  B.,  Hill  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Finney,  Robert  V.,  807  Highland  Ave.,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

Fiore,  D.  M.,  Holderness  School,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 

Fiorenza,  Nicholas,  14950  123  St.,  South  Ozone 
Park  20,  N.  Y. 

Fioriolio,  Joanne  R.,  4946  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 

Fiorina,  Frank,  710  University  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Fioroni,  Katherine,  3738  N.  Country  Club, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Firmin,  Raymond  J.,  Maryhill  Seminary,  Pine- 
ville.  La. 

Fischer,  Avis  E.,  520  Grant  Place,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Fischer,  Edith  W,,  125  Woodmere  Ave.,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Fischer,  Grace  B.,  67  Whallon  St.,  Mayvüle, 
N.  Y. 

Fish,  Anita  L.,  6  Columbine  Road,  Worcester 
9,  Mass. 

Fishback,  William  S.,  2166  Barth  Ave.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Fisher,  John,  80  Bennett  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

Fiske,  Henry  M.,  180  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston  16,  Mass. 
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Fitch,  Girdler  B.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston, 
S  C. 

FiTZ  Gerald,  Elizabeth  B.,  7  Perkins  St.,  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass.  ,  .  , 

Fitzgerald,  Julia,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Undine  F.,  6511  20  Ave.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Gertrude,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Fitzpatrick,  R.  Elizabeth,  High  School,  East 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  „  „  .  „ 

Fitz  Patrick,  Thekla  M.,  1125  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Flack,  Lorna,  High  School,  Avon,  Ohio 

Flanagan,  William  D.,  177  Nagle  Ave.,  New 
York  34,  N.  Y. 

Flannery,  Dorothy,  60  Pine  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Flansburgh,  Clare  J.,  229  E.  Beverly  St., 
Staunton,  Va. 

Fleischauer,  Charles,  Carleton  U.,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  ,  „  .  „  . 

Fleming,  Ellen,  8600  Higgins  Road,  Park 
Ridge,  Ill. 

Fleming,  James  L.,  302  Green  St.,  Greenville, 
N.  C. 

Fleming,  Thomas  H.,  41  N.  Fullerton,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Fleshman,  Cecil  G.,  605  N.  W.  7  St.,  Camas, 
Wn. 

Fleury,  Clarence,  3912  Tahoe,  Walled  Lake, 
Mich. 

Fleury,  Velma  L.,  147  Riverside  Drive.,  River¬ 
side  15,  R.  I.  .  . 

Fleury,  Paul,  147  Riverside  Drive,  Riverside, 
R.  I. 

Flum,  Philip  N.,  307  E.  Hempstead  Ave., 
Fairfield,  Iowa 

Foeller,  Elizabeth,  1407  Tower  Road,  Win- 
netka,  HI. 

Fohr,  Henry  D.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  14, 
N.  Y. 

Fojtik,  Sonja,  Box  334,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

Foley,  Edward  J.,  3  Howard  Court,  Carle 
Place,  N-  Y. 

Foley,  Margaret,  Alma  C.,  Alma,  Mich. 

Foley,  Regina,  29  Sawyer  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Foley,  Valerie,  20  Adams  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Folsom,  Anne,  674  E.  14  St.,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Fonseca,  James.  U.  of  Redlands,  Redlands, 
Calif. 

Fontaine,  Joyce  D.,  27  Manor  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Fontanini,  Marie  E.,  1029  Perry  St.,  N.  E., 
Washington  17,  D.  C. 

Foote,  Marlene,  2816  Hughes  Drive,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Forbes,  N.  H.,  High  School,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Ford.  Ellouise,  3600  Highland  Drive,  Downers 
Grove,  Ill. 

Ford,  Eva  L.,  Box  474,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Martha  M.,  35  Sharp  St.,  Lowville,  N.Y. 

Fore,  Rosalie,  Glass  H.  S.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Foreman,  Anne,  Metcalf  School,  Normal,  Ill. 

Fornara,  Dolores,  1226  Springdale  Road  N. 
E.,  Atlanta  6,  Ga. 

Forness,  Hazel  T.,  56  Hancock  St.,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y. 

Forster,  Frances,  320  E.  State  St.,  Mason 
City,  Iowa 

Forsyth,  Helma,  3705  Washington  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Charleston  4,  W.  Va. 

Fosman,  Sylvia,  485  Crawford  Terrace,  Union, 
N.  J. 

Foster,  Clara  H.,  Roebuck,  S.  C. 

Foster,  Hugh  P.,  Radnor  Road,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Foster,  John  F.,  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Foster,  Joseph  G.,  Pennsylvania  State  U., 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


Foster,  Norma,  466  Highland  Ave.,  Orange, 

N.  J.  .  .  T 

Foster,  Susan  J.,  36  Runnemede  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe.  Pa. 

Fotitch,  Tatiana,  3701  Mass  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Fountain,  Lucie  L.,  1502  Woodmont  Blvd., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fouquet,  Genevieve,  1824  Easterly  Terrace, 
Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

Fourel,  Marguerite,  11  Griggs  Terrace,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Foureman,  Ariane,  2080  Summit  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Fournier,  Elizabeth,  202  Barneson  Ave.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

Fowler,  Agnes,  Box  66,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Francis,  163  W.  High  St.,  Ball- 
ston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 

Fowlie,  Wallace,  Bennington  College,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt. 

Fowlkes,  Annie,  162  S.  Georgia  Ave.,  Mobile, 

Fowlkes,  Elnora,  209  S.  Patrick  St.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Fox,  Jean  G.,  Columbus  School  for  Girls, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Foxworth,  Willie  P.,  Box  436,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

Foye,  Virginia,  1434  Ogilvio,  Houston  17,  Tex. 

Foyt,  Marie-Jose,  1864  Doris  Ave.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. 

Fradkin,  Joseph,  33  Tinder  Lane,  Levittown, 
N.  Y. 

Frame,  Donald,  Columbia  U.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Franch,  Nelda,  Weed  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Franchi,  Julie,  403  Potters  Blvd.,  Brightwater, 
N.  Y. 

Francis,  Edwin,  331  A  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Francis,  Marilyn,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Mary,  603  N.  2nd  St.,  Delmar,  Delà. 

François,  Carlo,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

François,  Emily  G.,  State  Teacher’s  C.,  Platte- 
ville.  Wise. 

Frank,  Joseph,  Rocky  Mountain  School,  Car- 
bondale,  Colo. 

Frank,  Letitia,  High  School,  Ware  Shoals, 
S.  C. 

Frank,  Liliane,  8-01  Parsons  Blvd.,  Malba  57, 
N.  Y. 

Frank,  Sandra,  832  Nepere  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
32,  Mo. 

Franklin,  Mayer  J.,  400  S.  Hauser  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  36,  Calif. 

Franklin,  Patsy  C.,  938  Shepard  St.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Franks,  Sadie,  Limestone  C.,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Frantz,  Elizabeth,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Rich¬ 
mond  26,  Va. 

Fraser.  Ian  F.,  129  Ave.  des  Champs-Elysées, 
Paris,  France 

Frautschi,  Richard  L.,  Ridgecrest  Drive,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Fray,  Ena  J.,  2405  16  Ave.,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore. 

Frazier,  Estelle  C.,  Sugg  High  School,  Farm- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  Florence,  611  10  St.,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Frazier,  Grace,  409  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville, 
N.  C. 

Frazier,  Violet  L.,  116  Clarke  St.,  Syracuse 
10,  N.  Y. 

Fread,  Phyllis,  1613  N.  W.  Almond,  Roseburg, 
Ore. 

Freas,  Margaret,  802  E.  Phil-Ellena  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  19,  Pa. 

Frechette,  Ernest  A.,  Box  98,  E.  Freetown, 
Mass. 

Fredet,  Eugene,  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich. 
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Fredrick,  Edna  C.,  79  Lawler  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Fredrickson,  Adele,  5432  Cleveland  St.,  Mor¬ 
ton  Grove,  Ill. 

Freedberg,  Zipporah,  1270  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn 
13,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  B.  C.,  St.  Anne’s  School, 
Charlottesville,  'Va. 

Freeman,  Bryant  C.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

Freeman,  Lurelia,  503  20  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Freeman,  Robert  M.,  419  S.  8  St.,  West  Bend, 
Wise. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  Middlebury  C.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt. 

Freimanis,  Dzintars,  114  Lowden  St.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

FRâJAviLLE,  Eve.,  2425  Covington  Road,  Akron 
13,  Ohio 

Fremont,  Jean,  4521  60  St.,  San  Diego  15, 
Calif. 

French,  Joan  P.,  272  Tuscarawas  Ave.,  E., 
Barberton,  Ohio 

French,  Vernon,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Frenk,  B.  Walter,  1020  E.  7  St.,  Ada,  Okla. 

Frenoy,  Rev.  F.  C.,  Marist  C.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Frère,  Êmüe,  West  Virginia  U.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  „  , 

Frescoln,  Wilson  L.,  302  N.  Providence  Road, 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

Freud,  Mrs.  Oliver,  3428  Tilden  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  29,  Pa. 

Freudmann,  Felix  R.,  Skidmore  C.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Freudy,  Joan  D.,  24  Oakfield,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Freund.  Suzanne,  Meredith  C.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frey,  Margaret,  Elmira  C.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Frey,  Martha,  Senior  Staff  School,  Dhakran, 
Saudi  Arabia 

Fried,  Herbert,  1801  Dorchester  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y.  . 

Fried,  Jeanette,  17170  Meyers,  Detroit  35, 
Mich. 

Friedl,  Ann,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton, 
N.  H. 

Friedl,  Berthold  C.,  U.  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

Friedlander,  Charlotte,  2012  Camden  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  25,  Cal. 

Friedman,  Florence,  628  Bauer  Court,  Elmont, 
N.  Y. 

Friedman,  Franklin  M.,  1415  Crescent  Lake 
Road,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Friedman,  Hannah,  Randell  School,  Denver 
18,  Colo. 

Friedman,  Leonard  M.,  5809  Howe  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  32,  Pa. 

Friende,  Billy  D.,  Atkins  High  School,  Wmston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  „  .  = 

Frieri.  C.  a.,  52  W.  Housatonic  St.,  Pittsfield, 
Ivlsss. 

Frith,  Corinne,  Central  Shcool,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Fritz,  Gladys,  18506  E.  4  Ave.,  Greenacres, 
Wn. 

Froelicher,  Mrs.  Otto,  Wilson  Point,  S.  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

Frohock,  W.  M.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fromholz,  Addie  N.,  High  School,  Enid,  Okla. 

Frontini,  Lucille  F.,  12  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge 
39,  Mass. 

Frost,  Romona  Z.,  216  Longview  Lane,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Frosti,  Sandra,  Box  156,  Moodus,  Conn. 

Fuchs,  Mary  235  E.  22  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  ^  . 

FuERST,  Bettie,  95-29  Allendale  St.,  Jamaica 
35,  N.  Y.  .  , 

Fugate,  Mary  L.,  329  Hansberry  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

Fuller,  Carter  B.,  205  E.  Vance  St.,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 


Fulton,  Renée,  70  E.  10  St.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Funaro,  Anne  M.,  38  Flint  Ave.,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

Funderburk,  Mary  E.,  1804  N.  Broad  St., 
Camden,  S.  C. 

Funk,  Edward,  R.  1,  Walnutport,  Pa. 

Funnell,  George  B.,  Amherst  C.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Furber,  Donald  A.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Fuselier,  Carrie,  825  Dahlia,  Denver  20,  Colo. 

Gabriel,  N.  W.,  303  W.  66  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Gadoüry,  Jacqueline,  28  Gaskill  St.,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 

Gaede,  Jeanette,  Blackwell  School,  Bartlett, 
Tenn. 

Gaffey,  Katherine,  Boone  H.  S.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Gage,  Alfred,  922  5  St.,  Springfield,  Ore. 

Gaggini,  Alfred,  Rutgers  School,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Gagné,  Richard  H.,  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Gaigalas,  Vytas,  Box  837,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Gaines,  William  J.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Gairing,  Helen,  High  School,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 

Galand,  René  M.,  Wellesley  C.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Galantowicz,  Jane,  5771  Oakman  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit  4,  Mich. 

Gale,  Eleanor  R.,  93  N.  Buffalo  St.,  Spring- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Galimberti,  Beatrice,  4  Oak  St.,  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn. 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  23  Pleasant  St.,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Gallagher,  Maurice,  210  St.  Mark’s  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Gallagher,  Muriel  E.,  810  8  St.,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Galland,  Georgette,  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Gallant,  Clifford  J.,  Hollins  C.,  Hollins,  Va. 

Galley,  Désirée,  1400  E.  Kearsley  St.,  Flint 
3,  Mich. 

Galloway,  Helen,  9  Roxbury  Court,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Galvin,  Thomas,  Box  226,  Westminster,  Mass. 

Gamble,  Margaret  M.,  High  School,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Garabrant,  Maurice,  Birney  Junior  H.  S., 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Garbose,  Dora,  Weldon  Hotel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Garcia,  Juan  C.,  545  W.  Ill  St.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  Charles,  5111  Macomb  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Gardiol,  Yvonne,  High  School,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Bruce,  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron, 
Me. 

Gardner,  Catherine  S.,  R.  2,  Halifax,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Lois,  Box  463,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Garey,  Howard  B.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Garibaldi,  Virginia,  17817  Delaware  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood  7,  Ohio 

Garner,  Emma  L.,  1433  N.  E.  17  'Terrace, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Garner,  Ruth  L.,  Goldendale  H.  S.,  Center¬ 
ville,  Wn. 

Garnett,  William  H.,  Jr.,  5823  N.  Winthrop 
St.,  Chicago  40,  111. 

Garrett,  Charles  M.,  323  Marshall  St.,  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Garrett,  Helen  T.,  112  8  Ave.,  Collegeville, 
Pa. 

Garrett,  Lawrence,  1186  S.  Clayton,  Denver, 
Colo. 
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Gakrett,  Mary,  Francis  C.,  Hammond  H.  S., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Garrett,  Naomi,  West  Virginia  State  C.,  In¬ 
stitute,  W.  Va. 

Garruto,  Fulvia  D.,  296  Branch  Ave.,  Little 
Silver,  N.  J. 

Gartland,  Edith  M.,  9  Merlin  St.,  Dorchester 
Center  24,  Mass. 

Gartner,  John  W.,  Manning  Lane,  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J. 

Gasenas,  Elaine,  Wells  C.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Gaskin,  Marsyl,  10  Hemingway  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Gasser,  Elisabeth,  1924  Lexington  Ave.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Gates,  Warren  E.,  Pfeiffer  C.,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C. 

Gathercole,  Patricia,  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va. 

Gatignol,  Gilberte  F.,  329  E.  Bonnie  Brae 
Court,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Gattis,  Norma  L.,  Box  221,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Gaudin,  Lois  S.,  184  Columbia  Heights,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Gaudio,  Louise,  539  N.  Leamington,  Chicago 
44,  Ill. 

Gault,  Lucile  D.,  Birdfoot  Ridge,  Brasstown, 
N.  C. 

Gauntlett,  William  H.,  2550  E.  Water  St., 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Gausch,  John  H.,  Jr.,  6225  Nagel  Ave.,  St. 
Louis  9,  Mo. 

Gauthier,  Claire,  891  Armory  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Gauthier,  Edgar,  2  Bartlett  St.,  Northbridge, 
Mass. 

Gauthier,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Gauthier,  J.  H.  Leon,  225  Ridge  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Gaver,  Barbara,  2784  Euclid  Heights  Blvd., 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gazaille,  Armand,  Second  Ave.,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 

Geary,  Edward,  22  Little  Hall,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Geary,  Renée  B.,  1030  E.  California  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Gebhart,  Françoise,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Geen,  Renée,  100  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Geffert,  Mrs.  Jan,  Badger  H.  S.,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wise. 

Gegerias,  Mary,  Pine  Manor  Jr.  College,  Wel¬ 
lesley  81,  Mass. 

Gelber,  Lynne,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Geller,  Helen,  426  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 

Gendell,  Louis,  800  Gun  Hill  Rd.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gendron,  Raymond,  139  Fairview  Ave.,  Somer¬ 
set,  Mass. 

Gendzier,  Stephen,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Genitis,  Elden,  6316  N.  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Genner,  Charles,  Kamehameha  Schools,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

Geno,  Thomas,  Middlebury  Union  H.  S.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt. 

Genthner,  Richard  W.,  24  Western  Ave., 
Fairfield,  Maine 

Genz,  Henry,  Florida  Presbyterian  College, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

George,  Albert,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George,  Mrs.  Thomas,  101-16th  St.,  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Gerfen,  Elizabeth,  Laurel  School,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Germann,  Edward,  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Gernon,  Rosetta,  241  S.  Chicago  Ave.,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill. 


Gerrard,  Charlotte,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Gershman,  Herbert,  U.  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Gerson,  Frederick,  2460  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Ohio 

Gerstein,  Fred,  36  Nelson  Dr.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Gersten,  Claire,  2680  E.  19  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Gerterberg,  Mrs.  Henry,  6  Russell  Rd.,  Cabin 
John,  Md. 

Gervais,  Elsie,  545  Court  St.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Gesell,  John,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Gessler,  Elizabeth,  123  Mt.  Hope  Blvd.,  Has¬ 
tings,  N.  Y. 

Gesualdi,  Mary,  675  86  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Getman,  Frances,  927  Morris  St.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Getson.  Jerilyn,  1730  N.  Franklin  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Ghigo,  Francis,  Davidson  Coll.,  Davidson, 
N.  C. 

Ghilbert,  Jeanne,  2911  N.  25,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Gialanella,  Hector,  24  Stockman  Place,  Ir¬ 
vington,  N.  J. 

Gianette,  Marian,  172  Maple  St.,  E.  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Gianulis,  Angelica,  4771  Barbarossa  Drive,  San 
Diego  15,  Calif. 

Gibbard,  Eleanor,  529  Lake  St.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Gibbons,  Ann,  195  Maple  St.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Gibert,  Camille,  4  James  St.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Gibert,  Pierre,  French  Institute,  22  E.  60  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gibson,  Alexander,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass.  (Regional  Representative) 

Gibson,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  12  Russell  Rd.,  New 

Gibson,  Delbert,  1280  Eliza  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

Gibson,  Eugene,  1202  Washtenaw,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Vardell,  Box  382,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C. 

Gifford,  Nathaniel,  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 

Giguere,  Ronald,  1888  South  St.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy,  22  N.  Meramec  Ave.,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo. 

Gilbert,  John,  3281  Glenbrook  Dr.,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Gilbert,  Nolie  L.,  Box  429,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Gilcreast,  Mrs.  William  J.,  4505  Los  Feliz 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gill,  Eunice,  3201  Edgewood  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gill,  Oscar,  228  Dunbar  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Gnx,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Box  3301,  APO  283,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Gille,  Gaston,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Gille,  Gisèle,  900  W.  190,  New  York  60,  N.  Y. 

Gillers,  Lillian,  283  Ave.,  C,  New  York  9, 


Gillespie,  Edith,  539  Edgewood  Place,  Fern- 
dale,  Mich. 

Gillespie,  Loraine,  Grosse  Pointe  H.  S.,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich. 

Gillespie,  Marjorie,  Thomas  Jefferson  H.  S., 
Council  Bluffs,  lowa 

Gilliland,  Wanda  Lee,  936  %  Montune  Rd., 
Anniston,  Ala. 

Gilliotte-Blumenthal,  Suzanne,  4823  Cedar 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gillis,  Elizabeth,  218  Clay  St.,  Smithfield,  Va. 

Gilman,  Wayne,  6336  West  Colter,  Glendale, 
Ariz. 

Gilmore,  Laura,  662  Park  Ave.,  Cranston, 
R.  1. 


Gilmore,  Roger,  907  Norris,  McCook,  Neb. 
Gingerich,  V.  J.,  Mankato  State  College,  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn. 
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Gintoff,  Grace,  374  N.  Benson  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Gionet,  Arthur,  N.  Texas  State  U.,  Denton, 
Tex. 

Girard,  Daniel,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Girard,  Marguerite,  1  Harbord  St.,  Toronto 
5,  Ont. 

Girard,  Mary,  1900  Lamont  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Girodet,  Paul,  9  Bigelow  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Giron,  Eliseo,  2136  Brookway,  El  Monte, 
Calif. 

Girouard,  Gertrude,  280  Pleasant  St.,  WilUman- 
tic,  Conn. 

Gitter,  Julius,  3130  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Givens,  Azzura,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Glasgow,  Janis,  901  Levering  St.,  Los  Angeles 
12.  Calif. 

Glass,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  City  Schools,  Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Glaude,  Paul  M.,  26  Highland  Drive,  E.  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. 

Glauser,  Alfred,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Glazer,  Esta,  1101  Linda  Lane,  Glencoe,  Ill. 

Gledhill,  James  E.,  101  Emerald  Ave.,  West¬ 
mont,  N.  J. 

Glendennino,  Gwendolen,  High  School,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Glenn,  Dorothy  F.,  Badin,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Jolm,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Glenn,  Leona,  1650  Northwest  Blvd.,  Colum¬ 
bus  12,  Ohio 

Glennen,  James  W.,  U.  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Gnuse,  Betty,  2446  S.  Handley,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Gobeille,  Ernest  P.,  722  Balsam  Way,  Union, 
N.  J. 

Gobert,  David,  Coe  C.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Gochberg,  Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Godard,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  7012  Worster  Ave.,  N. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Godbby,  Eva  C.,  6605  Division  Ave.,  Birming¬ 
ham  6,  Ala. 

Goddard,  Elsie,  174  Rockaway  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  N.  Y. 

Godfrey,  Elizabeth,  High  School,  N.  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Godfrey,  Janice  V.,  9305  W,  North  Ave., 
Wauwatosa,  Wise. 

Godin  Jacob  D.,  4814  Clarendon  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn  3,  N.  Y. 

Coding,  Stowell  C.,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Godolphin,  Jeanne,  Briarview  Apts.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Godson,  Elizabeth  C.,  14  Kiwassa  Road,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude,  230  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  .  • 

Goldby,  Harry  C.,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.  _ 

Golden,  Herbert  H.,  236  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston  15,  Mass. 

Goldfarb,  Daniel  M.,  215  Plymouth  Aye., 
Quincy  69,  Mass. 

GoldfinEr,  Herta,  Barberry  Lane,  Woodbndge, 
Conn. 

Goldfrank,  Sylvia  G.,  26  Lynwood  Road, 
Scârsdâl6 

Goldhammer,  M.,  3824  Bronx  Blvd.,  New 

York  67,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Goldiere,  a.  V.,  Box  22,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Goldin,  Julia,  7309  Drexel  Road,  Philadel¬ 
phia  31,  Pa. 

Golding,  Estelle  M.,  16  Wolfe  St,,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 

Goldman,  Libby  R.,  97  Broad  St,,  Auburn, 
Me. 


Goldman,  Seymour,  1704  Ave.  H,  Brooklyn 
30,  N.  Y. 

Goldsborough,  Yvonne,  722  Park  Hill  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Goldschild,  Jacqueline  L.,  35  Tooker  Ave., 
Springfield,  N.  J. 

Goldstein,  Betty,  230  Kipling  Blvd.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Goldstein,  Lee,  7  Sapphire  Road,  Saugus, 
Ivlâss 

Goldstein,  Muriel,  599  De  Mott  Ave.,  Bald¬ 
win,  N.  Y. 

Golike,  David  H.,  Bunker  Hill,  Ill. 

Golub,  Lester  S.,  5291  Dry  Creek  Road,  Healds- 
burg,  Calif. 

Gonzalves,  Mary,  1224  E.  11  St.,  Eddystone, 
Pa. 

Good,  Inez,  Roanoke  C.,  Salem,  Va. 

Goodbrake,  Beverly,  3734  Warwick,  Kansas 
City  11,  Mo. 

Goodgion,  Randy,  1146  Prospect  St.,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La., 

Goodhue,  Marion  S.,  6819  Blenheim  Road, 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Goodrich,  Elizabeth  P.,  714  Maple  HUl  Road, 
Huntin^on,  N.  Y. 

Goodson,  Nelly  M.,  7322  Dixie  Drive,  Houston 
17,  Tex. 

Goodwin,  Anne,  Union  High  School,  Fallbrook, 
Calif. 

Goodwin,  Evelyn  A.,  65  Elm  St.,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  James,  111  Willowbend  Road, 
Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 

Gorback,  Myron,  33  Tanglewood  Rd.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon,  Bruce  R.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22, 
Ga. 

Gordon,  Charles,  1  Master  Square,  HiUside, 
N.  J. 

Gordon,  Donald  B.,  Westminster  C.,  Fulton, 
Mo. 

Gordon,  Edna,  26  Butler  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth,  Friends  Academy,  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Harriet  G.,  224  Dorset  Road,  Devon, 
Pa. 

Gordon,  Janet  M.,  1037  Hanshaw  Road,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Lewis  H.,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  1. 

Gore,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  6975  Reynolda  Station, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gore,  Peter  B.,  Box  11,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Gorman,  Frank  T.,  Jr.,  291  Elm  Road,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Gormley,  Elizabeth,  60  McClellan  Circle,  Buf¬ 
falo,  20,  N.  Y. 

Gormley,  John  V.,  1160  Concord  St.,  El  Cajon, 
Cailf. 

Gorrell,  Jessie  B.,  Senior  High  School, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Gorton,  Jane  A.,  2122  Bonnycastle  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Gosling,  Winifred  S.,  Moravian  Seminary 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Gossner,  Jay  W.,  Box  13,  River  Falls,  Wise. 

Gotaas,  Mary  C.,  Westhampton  C.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gottlieb,  Robert  W.,  8617  AJicia  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  11,  Pa. 

Goudreau,  Rev.  Remigius,  St.  Bonaventure  U., 
St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  Ann,  3  Hutlin,  Kincheloe  AFB,  Mich. 

Gould,  Gladys  F.,  High  School,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Goulet,  Alexandre,  411  Price  St.,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Gourevitch,  Doris,  440  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Gow,  Virginia,  250  N.  Forest  St.,  BellinghRin. 
Wn. 
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Goyer,  Doreen  S.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahas- 

SC6  t'iSLt 

Goye’tte,  Millicent  E.,  14  Linnell  St.,  Moosup, 
Conn. 

Grace,  Ruth  509  Anderson  St.,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

GRAfUM,  Neil  H.,  Huntingdon  C.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Graham,  R.  Somerville,  Colorado  State  C., 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Grammel,  Marie  A.,  High  School,  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Grandberry,  Nannie  P.,  762  23  St.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Grannis,  Valleria,  Coker  C.,  Hartsvüle,  S.  C. 

Grant,  Alberta  L.,  5  E.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

Grant,  Richard  B.,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Grantham,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  State  Teachers  C., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 

Grass,  Maurice,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Grassley,  Helen,  405  S.  7  St.,  St.  Charles, 

lU. 

Grattan,  Madeleine  M.,  50  Elizabeth  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Graumann,  Louise,  1025  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Grava,  Arnold,  270  Washington  Ave.,  Albany 
3,  N.  Y. 

Gravit,  Francis  W.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Gray,  Christine,  Box  23,  Bucksport,  Me. 

Gray,  Clare,  Box  88,  Madison,  Fla. 

Gray,  Doris  L.,  210-D  Garfield  Ave.,  CoUings- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Gray,  Ethel  F.,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Gray,  Floyd  E.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Gray,  Louise,  High  School,  Laurens,  S.  C. 

Gray,  Marie,  Cocoa  H.  S.,  Rockledge,  Fla. 

Gray,  Mary,  204  S.  Ravena,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gray,  Neil  W.,  62  Oriole  Road,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Gray,  Sarah,  High  School,  Lowellville,  Ohio 

Gray,  Stanley  E.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Gray,  Theodosia  T.,  2813  W.  17  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  6,  Del. 

Grayson,  Helen,  272  First  Ave.,  New  York 
9,  N.  Y. 

Greco,  Alice,  18  Lincoln  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Greeley,  Virginia  M.,  991  E.  3  St.,  Primeville, 
Ore. 

Green,  Dorothy,  4506  Northwood  Drive,  Bal¬ 
timore  12,  Md. 

Green,  Dorothy,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 

Green,  Elizabeth  L.,  6804  Edgerton  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 

Green,  Emma  R.,  1331  Shallcross  Ave.,  WU- 
mington  6,  Del. 

Green,  Evelyn  C.,  16  Ludwig  Court,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Green,  John  A.,  U.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Green,  Louise,  1206  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis  4, 
Tenn. 

Green,  Marguerite,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Green,  Ruth  M.,  704  S.  Giddings  Ave.,  Visalia, 
Calif. 

Green,  Sophie,  Stetson  U.,  Deland,  Fla. 

Green,  Wallace  E.,  16  Ludwig  Court,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Green,  William  H.,  High  School,  San  Carlos, 
Calif. 

Greenamyer,  Fern,  2516  3  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio 

Greenberg,  David  S.,  249  Division  St.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

Greenberg,  Herbert,  2820  Villageside  Drive, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Greenberg,  Irwin  L.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Greenberg,  Jacob,  972  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 


Greene,  Bernice  H.,  208  Fairlawn  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk  2,  Va. 

Greene,  E.  J.  H.,  U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Greene,  Helene,  2619  E.  Aurora  Road,  Twms- 
burg,  Ohio 

Greene,  Joyce,  33  Maple  St.,  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

Greene,  Marion  A.,  Box  1296,  College  Station, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  , 

Greene,  Tatiana  W.,  318  W.  100  St.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Greenfield,  Nettie,  111-21  66  Ave.,  Forest 
Hüls,  N.  Y. 

Greenlee,  James  W.,  1602  Georgia  Drive,  Ur¬ 
bana,  111. 

Greenlee,  Sue,  6200  W.  Morris  St.,  Indiana¬ 
polis.  Ind. 

Greenman,  Isidore,  1793  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Greenspan,  Sandra,  921  State  St.,  De  Kalb, 
HI. 

Greenwood,  Audrey,  Kansas  State  C.,  Hays, 
Kan. 

Greenwood,  Helen,  229  Chülicothe  Road, 
Aurora,  Ohio 

Greet,  Anne  H.,  U.  of  California,  Goleta, 
Calif. 

Gregg,  Elizabeth,  40  E.  64  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Greggs,  Cecelia,  Conway,  N.  H. 

Gregor,  Fern,  211  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New 
York  32,  N.  Y. 

Greider,  Donald  L.,  1006  D  West  30  St., 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Grenouillou,  Roland  L.,  440  12  St.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Grew,  James  H.,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Griffin,  Ann  G.,  213  Bushy  HiU  Road,  Sims¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Joseph  J.,  2323  W.  Bancroft 
Ave.,  Toledo  7,  Ohio 

Griffin,  Mildred,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Griffith,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Box  93,  Urbanna,  Va. 

Grigg,  Jenny,  314  Gleeson  Ave.,  Cornwall, 
Ont.,  Canada 

Grigsby,  John  L.,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Grillo,  Clara  C.,  9317  Second  Ave.,  Inglewood 
4,  Calif. 

Grimaldi,  Alfosine,  204  5th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Grimm,  William  R.,  R.  1,  Box  33,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Groff,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  1202  W.  Broad  St.,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

Groleau,  Madeleine,  157  Rumson  Road,  N. 
E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Grone,  Elizabeth,  900  S.  33  St.,  Lincoln  10, 
Nebr. 

Gronvold,  Mrs.  Martin,  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 

Grothaus,  Loretta,  High  School,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Grothen,  Harold,  8201  W.  Fullerton,  Elm¬ 
wood  Park  35,  HI. 

Groves,  Celeste  B.,  Yorktown  Senior  H.  S., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Grubbs,  Henry,  102  Shepherd  Circle,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Gruber,  Albion,  Box  6208,  Station  C,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

Gruber,  Vivian,  Wayland  Coll.,  Plainview, 
Tex. 

Grundstrom,  Allan,  3  Observatory  Hill,  Green¬ 
castle,  Ind. 

Gruse,  Carolyn  T.,  2911  E.  Waverly  St.,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz. 

Gruver,  Harold  S.,  15  4  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Gryting,  Loyal  A.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Guadano,  Michael,  56  Phelps  Road,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 
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Guarino,  Simone,  3  Olden  Rd.,  Highland  Park, 
N.  J. 

Gubitosi,  Thomas,  27195  Forestview  Ave., 
Euclid,  Ohio 

Gucciardi,  Antonia  R.,  7  Saucier  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Guenther,  Ingrid,  Marietta  C.,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Guers,  Yvonne,  105  Roney  Lane,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Guertin,  Lois,  5758  Carvel  Ave.,  Indianapolis 
20,  Ind. 

Guertin,  Nelson  A.,  8  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Guggenheim,  Michel,  Bryn  Mawr  C.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Gugger,  Edward.  12953  Cedar  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights  l8,  Ohio 

Gugli,  Wiiliam,  124  Chatham  St.,  Providence, 
R.  1. 

Guiberteau,  Colette,  1132  South  Race,  Denver 
10,  Colo. 

Guigon,  Felix  J.,  45  Kinderhook  Drive,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Guildner,  Marcia  M.,  600  14  St.,  Golden, 
Colo. 

Guille,  Frances  V.,  C.  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Guillotte,  Henry  P.,  81  Coburn  St.,  Oakland 
Beach,  R.  I. 

Guillumett,  Doris,  Revell  Hall,  East  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Guiney,  Marion  L.,  4  Maple  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Guiney,  Mortimer,  Womans’  Coll.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Guinnard,  Aurea,  Marywood  CoU.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

Guischard,  John  A.,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  41,  Pa. 

Gullette,  C.  G.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Gump,  Margaret,  14  W.  Church  St.,  Bethlehem, 

Pa- 

Gumpert,  Richard,  199  Honeywell  Drive,  Clay- 
mont,  Del. 

Gunn,  Virginia,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Gunthorpe,  Regina  R.,  Bishop  Toolen  H.  S., 
Mobile  17,  Ala. 

GURIN,  Rebecca,  High  School,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Gutwirth,  Marcel  M.,  753  College  Ave.,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Gygi,  Sharon,  239  E.  79  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 


Haac,  Clare  L.,  1574  Clifton  Road,  N.  E., 
Atlanta  6,  Ga. 

Haac,  Oscar  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22,  Ga. 
Habert,  Jacques,  127  E.  81  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Hackenburg,  Selma  V.,  138  Royal  Ave.,  Wyn- 


cote.  Pa.  _ 

Hackett,  Ida  G.  F.,  25  Montclair  Ave.,  Ros- 
lindale.  Mass. 

Hackman,  Hortense,  3033  Park  Blvd.,  Oakland 
10,  Calif.  .  . 

Hackney,  Calvin  L.,  5752  Kemble  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  41,  Pa. 

Hackney,  Henry  S.,  928  Rockbridge  Ave.,  Nor- 


IL/llv  Oj  V  cl«  , 

Hackstaff,  Marie-C.,  3022  Vistacrest  Drive, 
Hollywood  28.  Calif.  . 

Haesler,  Ann,  148-25  89  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Haft,  William  S.,  888  Montgomery  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Hagan,  Mrs.  Lee,  High  School,  Maryville, 
Tenn.  ,  -r»  o 

Hagedorn,  Albert,  Horace  Greeley  H.  S.,  Cnap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Hagelin,  Evelyn,  Senior  H.  S.,  Nampa,  Idaho 

Haig,  I.  R.  Stirling,  125  Hobart  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Haines,  Joyce  M.,  Shorehaven,  Westfield,  N.Y. 

Hairston,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  809  Oxford  St.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


Hale,  Mary  F.,  Northrop  Collegiate  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hale,  Thelma  E.,  2362  Main  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 

Hall,  Ann  M.,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Bita  M.,  2624  University  Drive,  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex. 

Hall,  Catherine  S.,  Allen  St.,  Marion,  Mass. 

Hall,  Douglass  R.,  Box  66,  Vienna,  Va. 

Hall,  Harold  E.,  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron, 
Me. 

Hall,  Janet  M.,  R.  1,  Box  349,  Chester,  Conn. 

Hall,  Marie-L.,  7  Prospect  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Hall,  Miriam  A.,  Maine  Road,  Hampden,  Me. 

Hall,  Miriam  S.,  34002  Shiawassee,  Farming- 
ton,  Mich. 

Hall,  Thelma  M.,  1315  Hardesty  Blvd.,  Akron 
20,  Ohio 

Hall,  Thomas  W.,  U.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Hall,  Mrs.  V.  C.,  Jr.,  2423  Grove  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Hallberg,  Olga,  2294  Commonwealth  Ave.,  St. 
Paul  8,  Minn. 

Haller,  Wayne  M.,  130  Western  Ave.,  Albany 
3,  N.  Y. 

Halley,  Vera,  56100  Bittersweet  Road,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Ind. 

Halloran,  Mary  E.,  St.  Joseph  C.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Hallowell,  Robert  E.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Ham,  Philip  M.,  Darlington  School,  Rome,  Ga. 

Ham,  Richard  W.,  Memorial  High  School, 
Reading,  Mass. 

Hambley,  Mary,  110  W.  Gogebic  St.,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich. 

Hamburg,  Anne-M.,  2042  Blendon  Place,  St. 
Louis  17,  Mo. 

Hamer,  Edward  B.,  Box  492,  Lexington,  Va. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  403  Grove  St.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wise. 

Hamilton,  Bernard  G.,  Womens  C.  of  Georgia, 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Daniel,  5201  N.  28  St.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Hamilton,  Edith  B.,  28  Parkview  Drive, 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Marion  H.,  High  School  Sc  Junior 
C.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Hamilton,  Ruth,  281  Cazenovia  St.,  E.  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Hamlin,  Donald  J.,  7  Countryside  Drive,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  N.  J. 

Hamm,  ITielma,  27  Pine  Plain  Road,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Hamner,  John  T.,  2305  Claremont,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Hamner,  Mary  T.,  1903  Clark  St.,  Dotham, 
Ga. 

Hampares,  Katherine,  2039  Boulevard,  Jersey 
City  5,  N.  J. 

Hampden,  Mrs.  Paul,  Barlow  H.  S.,  Redding, 
Conn. 

Hampl,  Constance,  Park  C.,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Hanchette,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  5812  Old  Chesterfield 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

Handley,  Susan  S.,  2011  Beachwood  Court, 
LaPorte,  Ind. 

Hankwitz,  Carl  E.,  113  E.  Bellevue  Place, 
Chicago  11,  III. 

Hanley,  Geraldine,  99  Greenway  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Hanley,  Jeanne  P.,  7  N.  Broom  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Hannotte,  André  J.,  143  Hartwell  Road,  Buf¬ 
falo  16,  N.  Y. 

Hanrahan,  John  P.,  Bigelow  Junior  H.  S., 
Newton  58,  Mass. 

Hansbery,  Gertrude,  165  Midwood  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  25,  N.  Y. 

Hansberry,  Myrtle,  1510  Hamilton  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Hansen,  Harold  C.,  529  Park  Lane,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Hansen,  Sandra,  2903  E.  21  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Hanson,  Blair,  Allegheny  C.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Hanson,  Howard,  Malone  C.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Hanzeli,  Victor  E.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
5,  Wn. 

Hardie,  Elaine  M.,  3  Court  Lane,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Harding,  Elise  J.,  Miss  Hall’s  School,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Hardman,  Anne,  1400  S.  Fruitridge,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Hardré,  Jacques,  U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  (Vice-President) 

Hardré,  René,  2512  Walker  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Hare,  Genevieve  S.,  37  Webster  Ave.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Harland,  Frances,  2402-B  Gold  St.,  Los  Ala¬ 
mos,  N.  M. 

Harmon,  Marion,  R.  3,  Portland,  Me. 

Harmon,  Sonja  P.,  1725  Horn  Ave.,  Richland, 
Wn. 

Harms,  Minnie  M.,  Doane  C.,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Harnick,  Judith,  363  Cochran  Place,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Harnly,  Ben  E.,  Episcopal  H.  S.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Harpel,  Ruth  C.,  116  3  Ave.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Harper,  Barbara,  11  Sound  View  Drive,  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

Harper,  Daphne,  Northampton  School,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Mass. 

Harper,  Nefferritte  F.,  Box  132,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Harrington,  Ruth  C.,  67  Lexington  Ave.,  Need¬ 
ham  94,  Mass. 

Harris,  Beatrice  G.,  757  Fairmont  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Charlotte,  210  Park  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Harris,  Julian,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise.  (Editor-in-Chief,  1955-62). 

Harris,  June,  2221  Highland  Ave.,  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif. 

Harris,  Marie  D.,  Box  397,  Orange,  Tex. 

Harris,  Robert  B.,  1875  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn 
29,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  Myron,  Germantown  H.  S.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Harsha,  Deane  O.,  Lakeview  H.  S.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Harstad,  Margo,  226  N.  Brooks,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Hart,  Jeannette  P.,  176  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Hartigan,  Mary  C.,  Pennsylvania  State  U., 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Hartman,  Alexander  P.,  U.  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermiliion,  S.  D. 

Hartman,  Alice  C.,  301  E.  Jefferson,  Joliet, 

Hartman,  Jane,  Public  School,  Roselle,  El. 

Hartstock,  Mary  H.,  High  School,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio 

Hartwell,  Alice,  9  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Hartwell,  Malcolm,  R.  3,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Hartzell,  Carl,  Box  26,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Harvey,  Helen  R.,  Providence  St.  Junior  H. 
S.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harvey,  J.  Edward,  Kenyon  C.,  Gambler,  Ohio 

Harvey,  Lawrence  E.,  3  Tyler  Road,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Haskins,  Jewell,  Central  High  School,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Haskins,  Miss  M.  L.,  Norwayne  School,  Fre¬ 
mont,  N.  C. 

Hassan,  Dorothea,  Newbold  &  Homestead 
Roads,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Hassell,  Cordula,  Box  75,  Roper,  N.  C. 


Hastings,  Hester,  Randolph-Macon  Womans 
C.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hastings,  Ruth,  1211  Mabel  Lane,  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark. 

Hastreiter,  Barbara,  208  Frome  Ave.,  Wau- 
keshâ  '^Visc 

Hatch,  ’  Mrs.  H.  T.,  454  First  Parish  Road, 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Hatcher,  Paul  G.,  College  Heights,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Hatfield,  Lucille  G.,  1401  Princess  Anne  Lane, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Hatfield,  William,  359  W.  22  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut  A.,  4020  8  St.,  N.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington  17,  D.  C. 

Haucourt,  Genevieve,  1114  W.  Broadway, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Hauser,  Carol  A.,  54  Shirley  Lane,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Havens,  George,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Hawkins,  Kathleen,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Hawkins.  S.  C.  M.,  Box  156,  Macdonald  Col- 

jgg0^  P.  Q. 

Hawley,  Anne,  213'/2  W.  Vine  St.,  Arkansas 
City,  Kan. 

Hawley,  Wheeler,  219  Dixon  Ave.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Hawver,  Margaret,  3  Pleasant  Ave.,  Amster¬ 
dam.  N.  Y. 

Hay,  Dorothy,  129  Genesee  St.,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. 

Hay,  Patricia  A.,  620  Lafayette,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

Hayden,  John,  5405  N.  E.  31st  Ave.,  Portland 
11,  Wash. 

Haydon,  Charles,  Chez  M.  Soulat,  16  rue  Di¬ 
derot,  Montreuil,  Paris,  France 

Hayes,  Harrison,  1089  Vüla  Vista  Ave.,  Yuba 
City,  Calif. 

Hayes,  John,  16  Allenwood  St.,  West  Roxbury 
32,  Mass. 

Hayes,  Margaret,  R.  D.  1,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Mary,  800  4th  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington 
24,  D.  C. 

Hayes,  Paul.  70  Bolton  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hayes,  Virginia,  410  N.  Lexington  Ave.,  Wil- 
more,  Ky. 

Haynes,  Doris,  265  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 

Haynes,  Ruth,  Box  501,  Rt.  2,  Lancaster,  Va. 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Thomas,  640  High  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Hays,  Robert  L.,  7609  Champagne  Point  Rd., 
IGrkland,  Wash. 

Hayward,  Earl,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Heald,  Alice,  43  Plymouth  Rd.,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Heald,  John  B.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Morris,  Minn. 

Healey,  Josephine,  21  Fiske  St.,  Worcester, 

Healy,’  Carol,  851  S.  W.  Palatine  Hül  Rd.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Heaney,  Joy,  1449  S.  W.  Coronado,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Hearon,  Louise,  Joppa  Community  H.  S., 
Joppa,  Ill. 

Heatherly,  Velma,  Dogwood  Rd.,  Germantown, 
Tenn. 

Hebert,  Dorothy,  884  Cummins  Highway,  Mat- 
tapan.  Mass. 

Hebert,  Jean  S.,  Canterbury  School,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

Hedgecock,  Sarah,  122  N.  Connecticut,  Mason 
City,  Iowa 

Hedrick,  Bernice,  2032  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Hedstrom,  Gladys,  804  W.  Forest  Hill  Ave.. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Heeter,  F.  W.,  37  Rose  Ave.,  Patchogue, 
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Hefke,  George,  Kansas  Wesleyan  U.,  Salina, 
Kan. 

Heid,  Elizabeth,  5412  Remmell  Ave.,  Baltimore 
6,  Md. 

Heidelberg,  Richard,  1425  E.  1st  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Heilman,  Denise,  12104  Livingston  St.,  Silver 
Snring,  Md. 

Heindle,  Mary,  612  W.  20th  St.,  Wilmington, 
Delà. 

Heinemann,  Herbert,  33  Marlin  Ave.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

Heins,  Walter  J.,  121  Josephine  St.,  Syracuse 
8,  N.  Y. 

Heintz,  Alberta  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  22, 
Ga. 

Heinz,  Mary,  2908  S.  9  Ave.,  Broadview,  111. 

Heise,  Edward  T.,  215  King  George  St.,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 

Heitkamp,  Peter,  410  San  Juan  Ave.,  La  Junta, 
Colo. 

Heller,  Andrée  de  C.,  501  N.  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Metairie,  La. 

Heller,  Harry,  511  W.  235  St.,  Bronx  63, 
N.  Y. 

Helm,  Ruth  E.,  325  N.  Main  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helms,  Mrs.  Tom,  805  W.  Franklin  St.,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  C. 

Helstrom,  Mrs.  Jo,  High  School,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Heltzer,  Marcia,  111  Mt.  Hope  Place,  New 
York  53,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  Diane  D.,  4804  23  Road,  Arling¬ 
ton  6,  Va. 

Hendren,  Marie  R.,  319  W.  46  St.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  8,  Ind. 

Hendricks,  Anne  E.,  1542  New  Jersey  Ave., 
New  Castle,  Del. 

Hendrickson,  W.  L.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Hendrie,  Edith,  408  W.  29  St.,  Vancouver, 
Wn. 

Hennessey,  Frances,  619  N  St.,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Henning,  Eugene,  Hastings  C.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Hennon,  Ruth,  223  Churchill-Hubbard  Road, 
Youngstown  5,  Ohio 

Henry,  Edward  J.,  43  Eder  Terrace,  S.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Henry,  Lee  B.,  3030  E.  Overlook  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights  18,  Ohio 

Henry,  Martin  A.,  South  Kent  School,  South 

Kent,  Conn.  , 

Henry,  Ruby  W.,  4135  Dry  Creek  Road,  Napa, 
Calif.  „  ^ 

Hentz,  Harold  H.,  High  School,  Cayce,  S.  C. 

Herbertson,  R.  M.,  24  Roberts  Road,  Hamp- 

Herbst,  Doris,  High  School,  Kohler,  Wise. 

Hérisson,  C.  D.,  U.  of  New  Brunswick,  Fred¬ 
ericton,  N.  B.  .  . 

Herman,  Hazel,  5932  N.  4  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Hermida,  Teresa  N.,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Maya- 
guez,  P.  R. 

Herndon,  Mary  B.,  High  School,  Greenwood, 

s.  c. 

HÉROUX,  Normand  J.,  Fountain  Valley  School, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Herp,  Mary  J.,  102  S.  43  St.,  Louisville  11, 
Ky. 

Herrbach,  Gerard  V.,  11  Melbourne  Ave.,  S. 
E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herrmann,  Fred  W.,  124  Cynthia,  Pleasant 
HUl,  Calif. 

Hershey,  Robert,  Nichols  School,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  .  „ 

Hershfield,  Doris,  255  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston, 

Herz,  Michelline,  Douglass  C.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Herzog,  Anne,  3276  Avalon  Road,  Shaker 
Heights  20,  Ohio 


Hess,  Mildred,  Revere  High  School,  Bath, 
Ohio 

Hester,  Joan,  3621  Loxley  Lane,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Hey,  Anne  L.,  High  School,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Heyler,  Marc,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Hiatt,  Lucile,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Philadelphia 
44,  Pa. 

Hibbs,  Mrs.  Harold,  R.  1,  Box  261,  Trafalgar, 
Ind. 

Hicken,  Elisabeth,  11  Foley  Place,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  N.  Y. 

Hickman,  Mary  A.,  Braymer  Mo. 

Hicks,  Ann  L.,  3770  E.  47  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Hicks,  Georgina,  Ball  State  Teachers  C., 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Hickson,  George  W.,  Box  95,  Noroton  Heights, 
Conn. 

Higbee,  Wanda,  107  N.  Summit  Ave.,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md. 

Higgins,  Alice  F.,  Dana  Hill  School,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

Higgins,  Margaret  M.,  366  S.  Main  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany  9,  N.  Y. 

Higgins,  William  D.,  Quarry  Road,  Muncy, 
Pa. 

Higgs,  Elizabeth  E.,  James  Madison  H.  S., 
Vienna,  Va. 

Higgs,  H.  Olivette,  Box  2891,  Prairie  View, 
Tex. 

Highfill,  Annabelle  H.,  7017  Exfair  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Highsmith,  Jane  M.,  High  School,  Bethel, 
N.  C. 

Higson,  Judith,  2440  Monaco  Parkway,  Denver 
7,  Colo. 

Hildebran,  Kathryn,  Western  Maryland  C., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Hill,  Alfreda,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Hill,  Charles  G.,  Skidmore  C.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  H.,  957  E.  Woodland  Ave., 
Springfield,  Pa. 

Hill,  Mrs.  John  R.,  Farm  St.,  Dover,  Mass. 

Hill,  Mary  B.,  Kent  Place  School,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Hill,  Rosella,  331  College  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Rev.  Sebastian,  Father  Judge  Mission 
Seminary,  Monroe,  Va. 

Hill,  Susan  A.,  6611  Richthofen  Parkway, 
Denver  20,  Colo. 

Hillegas,  Bernice,  844  Division  St.,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind. 

Hilton,  Leona,  61-25  98  St.,  Rego  Park  74, 
N.  Y. 

Hilton,  Linda,  R.  7,  Box  25,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Hilton,  Marion  W.,  Kent  Place  School,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 

Hilts,  Margarete,  La  Sierra  C.,  Arlington, 
Calif.  ,  , 

Hinds,  Kathleen,  40  Whitney  Ave.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Hinds,  Edna  G.,  2555  Main  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Hipple,  John  R.,  526  Valley  View  Ave.,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Hiraoka,  Jesse,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Hirsch,  Albert  F.,  Buena  Vista  C.,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa 

Hirsch,  Robert  H.,  5321  Lemona  Ave.,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif. 

Hissom,  Helene,  2337  Edgewood  Ave.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Hoadley,  Elizabeth,  33  W.  High  St.,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

Hoar,  Helen,  State  Teachers  C.,  Mmot,  N.  D. 

Hochridge,  Marion  L.,  Linton  H.  S.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Hocking,  Elton,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
(Delegate,  NFMLTA) 

Hodes,  Mrs.  Charles,  386  Rugby  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y. 
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Hodge,  A.  S.,  U.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 

S  c 

Hodoins,  Rosemary,  1529  Kentucky,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Hodgkins,  Blanche  C.,  440  Smith  St.,  Danville, 
Ky. 

Hodgkins,  Patricia,  3620  Main  St.,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

Hoen,  Angleine  R.,  Ambassador  Apts.,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Hoffler,  Mary,  Graded  School,  Enfield,  N.  H. 

Hoffman,  Bertha  J.,  103  Capen  Blvd.,  Buffalo 
26,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Caius  M.,  High  School,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  E.  J.,  835  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx  51, 
N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Félicité,  817  Cleveland  Ave.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Jeanne  P.,  107  Hampshire  Road, 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  William  V.,  1363  E.  52  St.,  Chicago 

15,  III. 

Hofmann,  Margaret  M.,  15437  Evergreen,  De¬ 
troit  23,  Mich. 

Hogan,  Donald  W.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12, 
Tex. 

Hogan,  Susan  E.,  67  Prescott  St.,  Torrington, 
Conn. 

Hoge,  Miriam  E.,  Mary  Washington  C.,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va. 

Hoge,  Mrs.  O.  Z.,  225  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Hohenstein,  Ann,  1005  Lincoln  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Pa. 

Holbay,  Mrs.  Nicholas,  1610  Harvey  Court, 
Lebanon,  Ind. 

Holbrook,  Daniel  T.,  1755  S.  Wolf  Road,  Des 
Plaines,  Ill. 

Holbrook,  Helen  S.,  4303  Cabell  Drive,  Dallas 
4,  Tex. 

Holbrook,  William  C.,  Hampden-Sydney  C., 
Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Holcomb,  George  L.,  118  Five  Oaks,  San 
Antonio  9,  Tex. 

Holden,  Barbara  R.,  115  Lynnfield  St.,  Pea¬ 
body.  Mass. 

Holden,  Randall  L.,  142  Lyons  Road,  Scars- 
dale  N.  Y. 

Hole,  Allen  D.,  Earlhara  C.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Holihan,  Kenneth  A.,  161  W.  61  St.,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Holland,  Fannie,  1340  College  St.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Holland,  Jean  M.,  1127  Locust  St.,  Alva, 
Okla. 

Holland,  Lenore,  11  Frances  St.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Hollar,  JoAnne  S.,  213  W.  McClellan  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Hollenbach,  Vernon,  4531  39  St.,  San  Diego 

16,  Calif. 

Hollingsworth,  Margaret,  78  Castle  Ridge 
Road,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Hollingsworth,  Sarah  B.,  High  School,  Edge- 
field,  S.  C. 

Holman,  Ruth,  2116  49  St.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Holmes,  Rev.  Emmett,  1911  W.  30  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land  13,  Ohio 

Holmes,  Mabel  V.,  10  Bradford  Road,  New¬ 
port,  N.  H. 

HolmeSj  Stacy  V.,  USS  Porterfield,  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Holt,  Bessie  V.,  1605  Halifax  St.,  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Holt,  Mary,  815  Garfield  St.,  Madison  5, 
Wise. 

Holtkamp,  Alice  M.,  66-06  251  St.,  Little  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Holtman,  Yvonne,  1021  Sheridan,  Corona, 
Calif. 

Holtzman,  Merwin,  Male  High  School,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 


Holyfield,  Evelyn  B.,  Dobson  High  School, 
Rockford,  N.  C. 

Hood,  Miriam,  7416  Yorkshire  Drive,  Washmg- 
ton  22,  D.  C. 

Hooker,  Ilia  G.,  3321  Canary  St.,  Knoxville 
20,  Tenn. 

Hope,  Peggy,  Circle  View,  Clarksville,  Mo. 

Hope,  Quentin,  R.  3,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hopkins,  Armand,  5410  Christy  Drive,  Wash¬ 
ington  16.  D.  C. 

Hopkins,  Elizabeth  G.,  773  Yale  Ave.,  Uni¬ 
versity  City  30,  Mo. 

Hopkins,  Gretchen  M.,  219  Ft.  Williams  Park¬ 
way,  Alexandria.  Va. 

Hopkins,  Jean,  Main  St.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 

Hopkins,  Jeanne,  6827  Draper  Ave.,  La  JoUa, 
Calif. 

Hopkins,  John,  232  Church  St.,  Northville, 
Mich. 

Hopkins,  Marjorie  L.,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville, 
Ohio 

Hoppert,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  International  Falls,  Mmn. 

Horan,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Box  421,  Bardonia, 
N.  Y. 

Horchler,  Dora,  4914  Grant  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  14,  Pa. 

Horenstein,  Isidore,  50-50  207  St.,  Bayside  64, 
N.  Y. 

Hornby,  Edward  W.,  2505  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Blvd.,  Fairfax,  Calif. 

Horner,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hornik,  Henry,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Horry,  Ruth  N.,  211  Pekoe  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Horsbrugh,  Beatrice,  Columbia  C.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Horsfield,  Margaret  B.,  Preston  Arms  Apts., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Horton,  Helen,  34  Burton  St.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Horton,  Margie  M.,  418  Mississippi,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  C^if. 

Horvath,  Rev.  Gerlac  A.,  1202  W.  Edinger 
St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Horwitz,  Linda,  86  Bellevue  Road,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hoskyn,  Elizabeth,  676  W.  Lewis,  Pocatello, 
Idaho 

Hosmer,  Katherine,  Box  125,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

Hostettler,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  R.  8,  Box  176,  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Houck,  Elnora  U.,  401  Water  St.,  Danville, 


Pa. 

Houle,  Rev.  André  L.,  Oblate  Seminary, 
Bucksport,  Me. 

House,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Stratford  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Ky. 

House,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  5100  Hyde  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Hover,  Doris  M.,  4  Frances  St.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Hovland,  Clara,  Osceola  H.  S.,  Osceola,  Wis. 
Howard,  Frances  L.,  90  Front  St.,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y. 


Howard,  Lynne,  19366  W.  59  Place,  Arvada, 
Calif. 

Howard,  R.  C.,  17  Barker  Ave.,  Libscombe, 
N.  S.  W.,  Australia 

Howes,  Isabel,  High  School,  Somers.  Conn. 

Howie,  John  M.,  R.  6,  Box  37-A,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Howington,  Evalyne,  430  Lynwood  Blvd., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Howland,  R.  Blanche,  4812  Oakwood  Ave., 
Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

Howlett,  Dorothy  D.,  20  Glenmere  Ave.,  Mal¬ 
den  48,  Mass. 

Howorth.  Holly  J.,  Weston  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Hoy,  Camilla,  Birmingham  Southern  C.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Hoy,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  156  Carmen  Ave.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio 
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Hoyt,  Elizabeth.  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Norris  H.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hrubesh,  Lydia,  1934  A  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Hsu,  Jeanne,  3266  Ramona,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Hubbard,  Iris  A.,  Northampton  School,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Louise  J.,  303  Taylor  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  11,  D.  C. 

Hubbs,  Inez  C.,  69  Grant  Ave.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Hubert,  Renée  R.,  18111  Nordhoff  St.,  North- 
ridge,  Calif. 

Hudon,  Louis,  U.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Hudson,  Alfred  V.,  710  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  25.  N.  Y. 

Huebener,  Theodore,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Huettl,  Joan  Z.,  High  School,  North  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn. 

Hughes,  Catherine,  5501  Washington  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Donald,  184  St.  James  St.,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 

Hughes,  Elizabeth,  124  Clark  St.,  Henderson, 
N.  C. 

Hughes,  William  R.,  27  &  May  Ave.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okia. 

Huguenard,  Anne,  231  E.  244  St.,  Euclid  23, 
Ohio 

Hull,  Alexander,  St.  John’s  C.,  Winnipeg  9, 
Manitoba 

Huls,  F.  Eiizabeth,  1504  N.  Utah,  Arlington, 
Va, 

Hulse,  Mildred  R.,  636  N.  Jefferson  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Humphries,  Floyd  T.,  89  Bartlett  St.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Hunkins,  Stella,  109  Aspen  St.,  Liverpool, 
N.  Y. 

Hunnex,  George,  800  N.  Maertin  Lane,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Calif. 

Hunt,  Grace  E..  2614  N.  Longwood  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore  15,  Md. 

Hunt,  Jane  K.,  R.  1,  Varna,  Ill. 

Hunt,  Joel  A.,  518  S.  Swain,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Hunt,  Joyce,  R.  3,  Box  212,  London,  Ky. 

Hunt,  Patricia  D.,  8034  Ridge  Drive,  Seattle 
5,  Wn. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth,  57  Logan  St.,  Reedsville, 
Pa. 

Hunter,  Vernon  E.,  793  Athens  St.,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga. 

Hunton,  Pia  M.,  155  Yerba  Buena  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  27,  Calif. 

Huntzbuchler,  Miss  M.  R.,  38  8  Ave.,  New 
York  14,  N.  Y. 

Hurd,  Mary  L.,  208  Paul  Apts.,  Eighth  St., 
Vancouver,  Wn. 

Hurd,  Vivian,  Central  School,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Hurowitz,  Eleanor,  1346  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hurst,  Angelina,  240  Highland  Ave.,  Palisades 
Pârk  J 

Hurst,’  Grant,  130  Springhouse  Road,  Lan¬ 
caster  Pa. 

Hurst,  Rev.  Robert,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Og¬ 
den,  Utah 

Hutchings,  Sara  L.,  Granby  High  School, 
Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Hutchinson,  Frances,  230  W.  Durand  St., 
Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Hutchison,  Monique,  Amity  Road,  Woodbridge, 
Conn. 

Hwang,  Hi  Sook,  1402  E.  Calvin  St.,  Syracuse 
10.  N.  Y. 

Hyslop,  Lois  B.,  326  Hillcrest  Ave.,  State 
CoUege,  Pa. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  N.  Y. 


Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Iknayan,  Marguerite,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Infante,  Edna,  3002  Ken  Oak  Rd.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ingelse,  Charles,  1850  Ogden  Ave.,  Downers 
Grove.  Ill. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Ingrasci,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N,  Y. 

Intorcia,  Arthur,  Remsen  Central  School,  Rem- 
sen,  N.  Y. 

loDicE,  Don  R.,  2640  Dole  St.,  Honolulu  14, 
Hawaii 

losso,  Peter,  77  Pieasantview  Ave.,  New  Prov¬ 
idence.  N.  J. 

Irvine,  Miss  J.  E.,  Dunbar  H.  S.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Irwin,  Mrs.  Ernest  J.,  51  Maple  St.,  Danville, 
Ind. 

Irwin,  George,  111  White  St.,  Lexington,  Va. 

IsBECQUE,  Yolande,  315  E.  Palisade  Ave.,  En¬ 
glewood.  N.  J. 

Italia,  Salvatrice,  666  Franklin  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Iturriaga,  Rodolfo,  Universidad  de  Chile,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile 

lUNGERiCH,  Maynard,  Palmer  High,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 

Ives,  Evelyn,  139  Holden  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 

Jabloski,  Bernard,  37230  Bainbridge  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  39,  Ohio 

Jablonski.  Isabel.  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Jackins,  Eugene,  Hartland  Academy,  Hartland, 
Maine 

Jacks.  Shirley,  8  Stewart  St.,  Williamston, 
S.  C. 

Jackson,  Annie  M.,  719  W.  Church  St.,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Citv.  N.  C. 

Jackson.  Harriet,  U.  of  Mississippi,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Miss. 

Jackson,  Irene.  1927  Cecil  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Julia  F.,  723  Waterford  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jackson.  Lillian,  P.O.  Box  74,  W.  Buxton, 
Maine 

Jackson,  Mildred,  2019  25th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Jackson,  Ralph,  2033  E.  Hartford,  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Jackson,  Viola,  Somerville  H.  S.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Jacobs,  Max,  46  Cours  Mirabeau,  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence.  France 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  Nils,  201  W.  Eufaula,  Norman, 
Okla 

Jacq,  André,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Jacquard,  Sanford,  1043  N.  Sweetzer  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 

JACQUEMIN,  Hélène,  295  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

Jacques,  Fernand,  2033  Marlowe  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio 

Jae,  Hugh.  3967  Darrow  Rd.,  Stow,  Ohio 

Jaeckel.  Hilde.  Staten  Island  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jaffe,  Bena  K.,  12814  Collins  St.,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

Jahnio.  Ema,  206  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jalbert,  Émile,  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree, 
Mass. 

Jalbert,  Harriet,  RFD,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Jallep,  William,  Box  416,  Blairmore,  Alberta, 
Canada 

James,  Helen,  4137  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James,  Joann,  2209  Amelia  Circle,  Tallahassee, 
Ha. 
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James,  Joseph,  Troy  State  College,  Troy,  Ala. 

James,  Julia,  986  Washington  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Jamieson,  Edward,  86  Chassin,  Ave.,  Buffalo 
26,  N.  Y.  .  .  ^ 

Janisse,  Denis,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jankowski,  Françoise,  Randolph-Macon  Wom¬ 
en’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jarlett,  Francis,  1203  E.  Willow  Grove  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jarrell,  Mrs.  N.  D.,  304  9th  Ave.,  North, 
'X'cxâs  ^^ity  Tgx. 

Jarrett,  Neil,  1011  S.  Adams,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Jaschks,  Rev.  Blaise,  144  Grand  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  o  T  • 

Jaspar,  Henri,  Jr.,  435  Westgate,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Jasper,  Gertrude,  301  E.  73.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Jasutyte,  Cordelia,  2510  Wishon,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Jaudes,  Carol,  3549  Delor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jaumotte,  Marguerite,  78  Hiddink  St.,  Sayvüle, 
N.  Y. 

Jaumotte,  Oscar  M.,  78  Hiddink  St.,  Sayville, 
N.  Y. 

Javert,  Richard,  31  Maple  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Jefferson,  Helen,  60  E.  47th  St.,  Chicago  53, 
Ill. 

Jeffress,  Jacquelin,  406  Layton  Hall  Drive, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Jeffries,  Elna,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jemtegaard,  Edith,  Rt.  1,  Box  190,  Boring, 
Ore. 

Jendryk,  Elizabeth,  335  Avon  Rd.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  Jane,  77  Everit  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jenkinson,  Judy,  402  S.  Race,  Urbana,  lU. 

Jenks,  Désirée,  49  Old  Danbury  Rd.,  Wilton, 
Conn. 

Jennings,  Anne,  7746  Rannells  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood.  Mo. 

Jensen,  Lavean,  Rt.  5,  Box  67,  McLean,  Va. 

Jensen,  Walter,  P.O.  Box  288,  State  College, 
Pa. 

Jensen,  Winifred,  218  Kearney  Ave.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

Jerejean,  Armen,  497  W.  182  St.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

Jewett,  Miss  Charlie,  APO  120,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jewett,  Hazel,  2  Myrtle  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

JoBiN,  Joseph  A.,  1110  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

JocHMANS,  Robert,  1186  Larkmoor  Blvd.,  Berk¬ 
ley,  Mich. 

Jochnowitz,  George,  1929  Spruce  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Johngren,  Ruth,  156  Belair  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Johns,  Dorothy,  204  Bonnie  Leslie  Ave.,  Bel¬ 
levue,  Ky. 

Johns.  Julia.  Cumberland  Valley  H.  S.,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pa. 

Johns,  Robert,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Alice,  9  Aldon  Terrace,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 

Johnson,  Avis,  5929  S.  Hately  Ave.,  Cudahy, 
Wis. 

Johnson,  Bette  S.,  R.  D.  1,  Redding,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Carl,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Johnson,  Cecile,  U.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Johnson,  Dorothy,  Union  City,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,  728  Milton  Ave.,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

Johnson,  Florence,  24  Sutton  Court,  W.  Islip, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Georgia,  211  Willow  Ave.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Glenn,  608  Pierson  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


Johnson,  J.  Theodore,  Jr.,  419  N.  Murray, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1104  34th  St.,  Phénix 
City,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Jay,  Palomar  College,  San  Marcos, 
Calif. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  Tennessee  A  &  I  State  U., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mary  R.,  114  E.  Wanola  Ave., 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Morton,  Box  188,  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  N.  Peter,  89  Lasell  St.,  W. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Orpheus,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Johnson,  Ruth,  201  East  Ave.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Ruthanna,  2399  Cedar  Ave.,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Simone,  1737  Stone,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Johnson,  Susaima,  3360  N.  Meridian,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Johnson,  Theresa,  77  Chapel  St.,  S.  Portland, 
Maine 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  200  N.  25th  Ave.,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss. 

Johnson,  Wanda,  Rt.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Johnson,  Yvonne,  80  Strawberry  Hill  Ave., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Yvoime,  Barnstable  H.  S.,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Johnston,  Franceine,  East  High  School,  Shaw¬ 
nee  Mission,  Kan. 

Johnston,  Hugh,  Thomas  Farms,  Wilson,  N.C. 

Johnston,  Leonora,  2019  N.  E.  19th  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Johnston,  MireUle,  Lake  Phipps,  W.  Haven, 
Conn. 

Johnston,  Rose,  526  Abbott  Rd.,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Johnston,  Stuart,  U.  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Johnston,  Wilfred,  33  College  Place,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

JoKAY,  Edith  3032  Park  Place,  Evanston,  Bl. 

Jones,  Ann  C.,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Jones,  Anne,  1718  Jeff  Park  Ave.,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Jones,  Anne  P.,  124  N.  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis. 

Jones,  Clelland,  U.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Jones,  Clifford,  1752  Branard,  Houston,  Tex. 

Jones,  Dale,  1520  Gladstone  Dr.,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Jones,  Dorothy,  U.  of  Western  Ontario,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  Canada 

Jones,  Edward,  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  43-12  Judge  St.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Françoise,  260  W.  Pastorius  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Jones,  Harriman,  65  E.  Main  St.,  Canton,  N.Y. 

Jones,  Helen,  Columbia  H.  S.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 

Jones,  Henri,  2144  Mackay  St.,  Montreal, 
Canada 

Jones,  Janies,  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Jones,  Jean,  2554  S.  W.  St.  Helens  Court,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Jones,  Kimball,  Nobel  and  Greenough  School, 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Louis,  120-09  14  Rd.,  College  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Patricia,  3640  Harrison  St.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Jones,  Roseboro,  Grambling  College,  Gram- 
bling.  La. 

Jones,  Shirley,  Surbiton,  Surrey,  Great  Britain 
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Jones,  Virginia,  9  Arlington  Ave.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  William  R.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

JoNiLLE,  Juliette,  96  W.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JoNssoN,  Reinstrant,  331  78  St.,  North  Bergen, 
N.  J. 

JoNTÉ,  Genevieve,  Walt  Whitman  H.  S.,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Station,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Brady,  117  Pinecrest  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  Elizabeth,  203  S.  Tarboro  Rd.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  H.  S.,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Joseph,  Leslie,  8937  Fairfield  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

JossMAN,  Charlotte  H.,  Colorado  Rocky  Mt. 
School,  Carbondale,  Colo. 

JoussoN,  Gaston  R.,  The  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town.  Pa. 

JovicEvicH,  Alexander,  4410  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Joyaux,  George  J.,  Michigan  Slate  U.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Joyce,  Marion,  344  Howard  St.,  Rockland, 
Mass. 

Joyce,  William,  20  Myles  Standish  Rd.,  W. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

JucKER,  Henri,  623  Steamboat  Rd.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

JuERGENSMEYER,  Mrs.  Charles,  329  Riverside 
Dr.,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Julien,  Rev.  Robert,  Maryknoll  Jr.  Seminary, 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

JuNKiNS,  Mildred,  10  Barr  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

JuNKiNS,  Mrs.  Paul,  2711  Academy  Avenue, 
Holmes,  Pa. 

JusTiciA,  Ana,  3100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kadar,  Geta,  155  Jefferson  St.,  Napa,  Calif. 

Kaderli,  Ann,  St.  Mary  School,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Kadlec,  Oldrich,  Lycoming  College,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 

Kahan,  Antoinette,  Meeting  School,  W.  Rindge, 
N.  H. 

Kahle,  Richard,  2849  C  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Kaht,  Genevieve,  181  Ray  St.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Kail,  Andrée,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Kain,  Mildred,  Grover  Cleveland  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Kaiser,  Grant,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kallio,  Sylvia,  2632  44th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Kallir,  Moina,  285  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kamholz,  Mrs.  Marvin,  721  3rd  St.,  Vernonia, 
Ore. 

Kamins,  Louise,  147-06  Delaware  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing  N.  Y. 

Kammin,  Edwin,  32  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y. 

Kane,  Margaret,  7  Monument  Square,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass. 

Kapala,  Esther,  26  McKenzie  Drive,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H. 

Kaplan,  Charles,  113-14  72nd  Rd.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Karl,  Geraldyne,  177  Ferry  St.,  Marshfield, 
Mass. 

Kaspin,  Ruth  906  S.  Brooks,  Madison,  Wis. 

Katz,  Abraham,  55  Mt.  Hope  Place,  Bronx, 
NY.  „  , 

Kaufman,  Beatrice,  15  Hayloft  Lane,  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.  Y.  .  ,  „ 

Kaufman,  Mary,  4116  Breesford  Way,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Kaulfers,  Walter,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kays,  Mary,  125  Guy  Park  Ave.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Keal,  Edna,  Southeast  H.  S.,  Lincoln,  Neo. 

Keating,  Anna,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Camden,  Me. 


Keating,  Clark,  U.  S.  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

Keefer,  Marilyn,  White  Haven  Public  School, 
White  Haven,  Pa. 

Keegan,  Mary,  Central  School,  LibertyvUle,  Ill. 

Keeley,  Helen,  119  2nd  St.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Keffer,  Rev.  Archie,  Box  99,  Sidney,  Ind. 

Kegreisz,  Helene,  451  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth,  Box  563,  Cape  Vincent, 
N.  Y. 

Kellenberger,  Hunter,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Kellenberger,  Richard,  Box  26,  Waterville, 
Maine 

Keller,  Carole,  3015  S.  E.  140th,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Kelley,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Box  126,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Kelley,  Jeannette,  3601  Mundee  Drive,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Kelley,  Louise,  15  Calvin  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Patricia,  Denbigh  Hall,  Wilmington, 
Delà. 

Kellner,  Anne,  Edison  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kellogg,  Marjorie,  Box  92,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Douglas,  202  B.  Eagle  Heights,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Kelly,  Helena,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Isabelle,  30  High  St.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Laura,  118  Tindall  Rd.,  New  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J. 

Kelly,  Leo,  209-10  Airport  Rd.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Kelly,  Marion,  15835  Rosemont  Rd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kemp,  Warren,  78  Sheila  Drive,  Bellingham, 
Mass. 

Kempers,  Anne,  47  Cool  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Kendrew,  Lucy,  136  S.  Orchard  St.,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Kendrick,  Golda,  Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Kendris,  Chris,  185  Fallwood  Parkway,  Farm- 
ingclale,  N.  Y. 

Kenealy,  William,  5  Spring  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  Caroline,  Dickinson  College,  Car¬ 
lisle.  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mary,  114  Woodlawn  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  Mona,  289  Plimpton  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Kenneth,  Katharine,  5335  S.  Harper  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  15.  Ill. 

Kenney,  Mrs.  John,  497  Washington  St.,  Brain- 
trc6 

Kenny,  Margaret,  1207  Hutton  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Kenoyer,  Grace,  Rt.  2,  Lynden,  Wash. 

Kent,  Allen,  13021  Clayton  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Keohane,  Mary,  100  Fern  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kepinski,  Yvette,  Smithfield,  Utah 

Kergaravat,  Marie  A.,  56  High  St,,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

Kern,  Edith,  109  Waverly  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kern,  Gertrude,  236  Locust  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Kerns,  Freda,  802  W.  Market  St.,  Taylorvüle, 
111. 

Kerr,  Margaret,  13  Athaska  Rd.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Kess,  Bernard,  612  S.  Beachwood  Dr.,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif. 

Kessing,  Mae,  724  Conkey  St.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Ketcham,  Rodney,  Harpur  College,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Keverleber,  Florence,  404  E.  12th  St.,  Dover, 
Ohio 

Keys,  Helen,  1451  E.  55[h  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kidder,  Irene,  High  School,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Kiefer,  Robert  E.,  604  Hinman,  Evanston.  Ill. 

Kieger,  Ann,  1907  Pleasantdale  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Kiel,  Bertha,  Riley  High  School,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 
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Kilbourne,  Elizabeth,  Central  School,  Marion, 
N.  Y. 

Kilker,  James,  U.  of  Scarnton,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Kimball,  Adelaide,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Mercer 
Island,  Wash. 

Kimball,  Estelle,  High  School,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Mary,  137  Hinckley  Rd.,  MUton, 
Mass. 

Kimball,  Roberta,  Waldeboro,  Maine 

Kimbrough,  Mary,  1907  Alton  Drive,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Kimmel,  Arthur,  Sacramento  State  College, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Kimos,  Connie,  96  E.  Main  St.,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Kineman,  Clara,  2609  Patti  Lane,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Kino,  Kay,  2910  Grant  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

King,  Richard,  15  Ives  Rd.,  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 

KinnaRd,  Vance,  5370  Belvidere,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kinney,  Caroline,  Box  245,  Niantic,  Conn. 

Kinnirey,  Margaret,  186  Liberty  St.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Kinsey,  Doris,  2748  Stony  Point  Rd.,  Grand 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Kinum,  Ethel,  High  School,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Kinzel,  Paul,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Kinzie,  Louise,  5318  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago, 
ill. 

Kirby,  Dorothy,  200  Fleischman  Lane,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ore. 

Kirby,  Walter,  723  W.  Prairie,  Decatur,  lU. 

Kir.k,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  R.  R.  2,  Reelsville,  Ind. 

Kirk,  John,  Box  C,  Ninety-Six,  S.  C. 

Kirkeby,  Irene  L.,  State  Teachers  College, 
Frostburg,  Md. 

Kirrmann,  Ernest,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Va. 

Kirsch,  Arthur,  623  E.  16  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kirshenblum,  Mildred,  20  Wilson  Ave.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Kiskeu,  Mrs.  Robert,  408  W.  Liberty  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Kistler,  Ruth,  522  Thomas  St.,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Kitchen,  Ruth,  515  State  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio 

Kittinger,  Mary,  Lee  Edwards  H.  S.,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Kitzes,  Nettie,  Fairview  H.  S.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Kizer,  Claudia,  High  School,  St.  George,  S.  C. 

Klafter,  Simeon,  8561  149th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Klasson,  Beth,  816  S.  Marguerita,  Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Klaus.  Germaine,  229  Graham  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Kleckner,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  129  E.  Delaware  Ave., 
Newark,  Delà. 

Klee,  John,  23141  Payne  Court,  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Kleeman,  Frances,  6608  Wycombe  Way,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Klein,  Judith,  39  Highland  Ave.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 

Klein,  Leopold,  511  W.  113th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kleinschmidt,  John,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa 

Kleis.  Ruth,  Maquoketa  H.  S.,  Maquoketa, 
Iowa 

Kline,  Mildred,  3601  Chamberlayne  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Klinger,  Alma,  1564  Cascade  Drive,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

Klinsman,  Martha,  258  S.  Fourth,  Rogers  City, 
Mich. 

Kloos,  Mrs.  Sydney,  5  Magnet  Lane,  Levit- 
town,  N.  J. 

Kloss,  Annabelle,  808  Via  Del  Monte,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 

Knapp,  Rev.  Charles,  Malvern  Prep.  School, 
Malvern,  Pa. 

Knapp,  Rachelle,  1937  Rosemary  Hills  Drive, 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 


Knauer,  Lucy,  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Knecht,  Loring,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Kneller,  John,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Knight,  Alan,  19  Compton  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Knight,  B.  Hoff,  APO  224,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Knights,  Jean,  2101  Divisadero  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Knitter,  Rev.  Ambrose,  142  Laverack  Ave., 
Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Knoblock,  Frances,  Central  H.  S.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Knochuck,  Janet,  Madison  Township  H.  S., 
Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Knodel,  Arthur,  2030  W.  95  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Knop,  Constance,  1007  Spaight  St.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Knotter,  Gerardine,  5411  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Knowlton,  Edgar,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Knudson,  Charles,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Koban,  Marie,  5239  Brooklyn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Koch,  Alice,  196  New  York  Ave.,  Smithtown, 
N.  Y. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Elmer,  9105  Eton  Rd.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Koch,  Philip,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Kocher,  Myron,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Kociuba,  Ostap,  8820  111  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Canada 

Koenig,  Frederic,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Koenig,  William,  610  S.  G  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash, 

Kolakowski,  John,  Tufts  U.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Kolb,  Philip,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kolbert,  Jack,  6645  Landview  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Kolker,  Seymour,  175  Hawthorne  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Kollar,  Joanne,  2315  5th  St.,  N.  E.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Kolodkin,  Milton,  P.  O.  Box  1019,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Kolodziej,  Eleonore,  95  Riverview  Place,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Komorn,  Mrs.  Mark,  32-36  73rd  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Koomey,  Winston,  610  Avondale  Ave.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Koons,  John,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

Koons,  Marie,  7635  S.  Sunset  Drive,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Kopitko,  Mrs.  J.  Michael,  38  Colony  Ave., 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Koplik,  Ruth,  15  Westminster  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Kopp.  Doris,  15  Williamson  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.J. 

Koppel,  Irving,  Irvington  H.  S.,  Fremont,  Calif. 

Koriakov,  Alexis,  Blackley  Rd.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Korytko,  Eugene,  1105  Titus  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Koser,  Howard,  1904  Chatham  Drive,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa. 

Koshay,  Maxine,  815  Lapeer  Ave.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Kosiba,  Nina,  463  Madison  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Koskenlinna,  Hazel,  812  Union  St.,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

Koskey,  Roberta,  R.  F.  D.,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Kotelly,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  6020  Oakman  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Kotkov,  David,  The  Wheatley  School,  Old 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Kozak,  Beatrice,  1127  Bowen  Court,  Madison, 
Wis. 
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Kraemer,  Clifford,  938  School  St.,  Clawson, 
Mich. 

Kraft,  Alice,  239  W.  Westfield  Blvd.,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Kraft,  Edna,  613  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kraft,  Marina,  Rt.  69,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

Kraft,  Mrs.  William,  4442  Q  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kragness,  Sheila,  206  N.  Huron,  Albion,  Mich. 

Krail,  Jack,  State  U.  College  of  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kraith,  Louise,  23  Randal  Drive,  Bethpage, 
N.  Y. 

Krajewski,  Helen,  37  Leyfred  Terrace,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Kramer,  Dora,  250  W.  22  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kramlich,  Lloyd,  1413  V  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Krause,  Marcia,  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis. 

Krauss,  Eva,  16  Mountainside  Drive,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 

Kr.auss.  Judith,  83-57  118  St.,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y. 

Kraut,  Theodore,  2  Robinview  Terrace,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Kravis,  Geraldine,  8  Waterway,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

Kudish,  Doris,  Mineola,  H.  S.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

Krawczyk,  Andrew,  Box  424,  Stevens  Point, 
Wis. 

Kreek,  Dorothy,  3519  Maryvale  Rd.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Krenz,  Frances,  3487  Ashland  Drive,  Bethel 
Park,  Pa. 

Kresce,  Josephine,  Corning  Free  Academy, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Kresge,  Leah  M.,  805  Columbia  Ave.,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa. 

Kretschman,  Michael,  429  N.  Lombard  Ave., 
Oak  Park  111. 

Kriciibaum,  Rena,  2141  Turk  Hill  Rd.,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Kroeger,  Ruth,  20  Rex  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kroff,  Alexander,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Krofssik,  Paul,  214  Hurd  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Kromayer,  Astrid,  2953  Cornwall  Rd.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Kron,  Aimée,  18221  Robson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kronegger,  M.,  Institut  aut  dem  Rosenberg, 
St.  Gallen,  Switzerland 

Krsnak,  Edith,  2  Flint  Rd.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

Kruczek,  Walter,  1 136  Ivy  St.,  McKeesport, 
Pa. 

Krueger,  Bernice.  323  Rockingham  St.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Krummel,  Joan,  78-40  79th  St.,  Glendale,  N.Y. 

Krummel,  Mary  E.,  518  Sunset  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Kruse,  Mrs.  Ludmilo,  598  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse 
Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 

Kruse,  Virginia,  1122  E.  77  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Kudish,  Doris,  Mineola,  H.  S.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Kuehne,  Anna,  Ogontz  Manor  Apts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  U.,  University,  Pa. 

Kuhn,  Brigitta,  602  Dry  Grove  St.,  Normal, 

111. 

Kuhn,  Reinhard,  1423  Ohio  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Kuklova,  Frances,  Maryville  College,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Kupcis,  Ruta,  105  S.  McCullough,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kupersmith,  Marjorie,  Western  Reserve  U., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kurth,  Arthur  L.,  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Kurutz,  Kristin,  511  S.  Buena  Vista,  Burbank, 
Calif. 


Kurz,  Harry,  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Kushner,  Eva,  22  The  Crescent,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Kuta,  Rev.  Frank,  Borromeo  Seminary,  Wick- 
liffe,  Ohio 

Kutzer,  Joan,  R.  D.  1,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Kyser,  Elsie,  62  S.  Buffalo  St.,  Orchard  Park, 

N.Y. 

Labadie,  James,  277  Poplar,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Labastille,  Ferdinand,  McBurney  School,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Labos,  Raymond,  High  School,  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore. 

La  Casse,  Marjorie,  5718  Garfield  Ave.,  S., 
Minneapolis  19,  Minn. 

Lacefield,  Arch,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Henderson, 
Ky. 

Lackmann,  Alice,  1407  Remington  Rd.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Ladanye,  Harry,  High  School,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Ladd,  Alma,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa. 

Ladu,  Milan,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ladu,  Tora,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Lafayette,  Jeannette,  797  Mann  Ave.,  Rens¬ 
selaer,  N.  Y. 

Lafeuille,  Germaine,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

La  Follette,  James,  1503  30th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

La  Freniere,  Oliver,  Shoreline  H.  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

La  Garde,  Marie,  Louisiana  State  U.  in  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Lagassé,  Wilmar,  128  Church  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Lagden,  Olive,  607  W.  Ohio  St.,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Lague,  Euclide,  181  Arcadia  Blvd.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lagzarotto,  Gino,  4500  48th,  Sacramento,  Calif, 

Laidig,  Mrs.  Simone,  4333  Empress  Ave.,  En- 
cino,  Calif. 

Laing,  Joan,  115  Fifth  Ave.,  Kalona,  Iowa 

Lains,  John,  382  Eaton  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Laird,  Rachel,  Linden  Hall  Jr.  College,  Lititz, 
Pa. 

Lake,  Herbert,  38220  South  St.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio 

Lakich,  John,  2118  Anita,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich. 

Lamar,  Marietta,  1552  W,  Forest  Ave.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  J.  Harold,  68  W.  Main  St.,  Union, 
S  C 

Lambert,  Anna  M.,  P.  O.  Box  124,  Tolland, 
Conn. 

Lambert,  Goldie,  353  Troy  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Lambert,  Marie  T.,  Springside  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Lamore,  Donald,  205  S,  Adams  St.,  Nevada, 
Mo. 

Lamore,  Marie,  Cottey  College,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Lamoreaux,  Avis,  High  School,  Presque  Isle, 
Maine 

Lancaster,  Betty,  1131  Dresden  Drive,  W., 
Charlotte,  N.  C, 

Lancy,  Ruth,  14  Maverick  St.,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Lander,  John,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Landon,  Florence,  Eastern  New  Mexico  U., 
Portâtes,  N.  M. 

Landry,  Carole,  110  Southwick  St.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

Landry,  Georgiana,  123  Bridget  Circle,  Syra¬ 
cuse  7,  N.  Y. 

Lane,  Mrs.  Arthur,  1309  8th  Ave.,  Longmont, 
Colo. 

Lane,  Claire,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Lane.  Rosemarie,  Slauson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 
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Lang,  Barbara,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau 

Lang,  Margaret,  West  H.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lange,  Dale,  University  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Langebartel,  Imelde,  601  Forest  Rd.,  Wayne, 
Pa. 

Langellier,  Paul,  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Lancevin,  Edgar,  39  Carlisle  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  ,  . 

Langlois,  Walter,  38  Orkney  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Lanks,  Laura,  1619  30th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Lanpher,  Anne  G.,  606  N.  Overlook  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Lanzarone,  Rose,  114-45  126  St.,  S.  Ozone 
Park.  N.  Y. 

La  Pert,  Alice,  5502  S.  Madison,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Laplace-Kéchid,  Jeanne,  573  Calle  Paio  Fierro, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Lapointe,  Archie,  9  Lawnside  Drive,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Larimer,  Mary  S.,  526  W.  College  St.,  Gran- 
vUle,  Ohio 

Larimore,  May,  865  W.  Wood,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Larkin,  Adele,  Harding  Jr.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Laroche,  Julia,  1475  Euclid  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Laroche,  Sara,  High  School,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Larocque,  Jeanne,  High  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Larsen,  Elayne,  Box  317,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Larsen,  Mary,  425  Grand  Ave.,  Billings,  Mont. 

Larson,  Florence,  200  Bloodgood  St.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Larson,  Robert,  160  Allen  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Ore. 

La  Rue,  Joseph,  20095  Votrobeck  Court,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Larussa,  Angelo,  5220  Eggers  Drive,  Fremont, 
Calif. 

Laub,  Alta,  3301  N.  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Laubach,  Marion,  Area  Joint  H.  S.,  Northam- 
ton.  Pa. 

Laube,  Valeria,  708  Wesley  Drive,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill. 

Launay,  Jean  E.  L.,  McGill  U.,  Montreal, 
Canada 

Laurin,  Cecile,  200  Franklin  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Laus,  Aline,  9  Charlesbank  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Lautenschlaoer,  Helen,  Keystone  H.  S.,  La 
Grange,  Ohio 

Lavallée,  Lucienne  M.,  59  Lockhaven  Rd,,  War¬ 
wick,  R.  I. 

Lavallée,  Raymond,  1041  E.  Burlington,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Lavallée,  Rita  44  Boylston  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Lavallée,  Roland,  15  Binford  St.,  Central  Falls, 
R.  1. 

Lavelle,  Ethel,  1758  N.  High  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Laverdière,  Joseph,  20  Maple  St.,  Norway,  Me. 

La  Vergne,  Marcel,  Keith  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Lavering,  Turrell,  3130  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill, 

Lavrich.  Thomas,  2607  Chamberlain  Rd.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Law,  Margaret,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Law,  Reed,  State  U.  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence,  Emmy,  1185  Regent  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Laws,  Luba,  4104  Ramsey,  Austin,  Tex. 

Lawson,  Carol  J.,  305  Women’s  Hall,  Morgan¬ 
town.  W.  Va. 

Lawson,  Carolina,  5301  St.  Anthony  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


Lawson,  Ernest,  46  Schenck  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Lawton,  Esther,  3810  Reno  Rd.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Laxar,  Lilian,  Lloyd  Harbor  School,  Huntmg- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Lay,  Margaret,  708  Watson  St.,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Layman,  Mary,  402  S.  River  St.,  Franklin, 
Ohio 

L’Azarowitz,  Ruth,  1500  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Lazarus,  Anne,  114  Fenimore  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Leach,  Margaret,  157  E.  81st  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Leake,  Margaret,  High  School,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Leake,  Roy,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Leamon,  Philip,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Leaper,  Mildred,  High  School,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Leary,  Catherine,  Hi^  School,  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 

Leary,  Mrs.  John  J.,  450  Fountain  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Leavitt,  Walter,  65  Webster  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lebischak,  Constance,  1242  Clover  Lane,  Ches¬ 
ter.  Pa. 

Le  Blanc,  Alfred,  High  School,  Brunswick, 
Maine 

Le  Blanc,  Rev.  Hervé,  King’s  College,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Le  Blanc,  Marcel,  Central  School,  Harrisville, 
N.  Y. 

Le  Blanc,  Marie,  Byrd  H.  S.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Leblond,  Henri,  306  Mendow  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 

R.  1. 

Lechor,  Robert,  507  Pue’olo  St.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Le  Claire,  Charlotte,  35  Mishawum  Rd.,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass. 

Leconte,  Amelia,  1175  Main  St.,  Acushnet, 
Mass. 

Le  Coq,  John,  2517  Duncan  St.,  Columbia, 

S.  C. 

Lecuyer,  Maurice,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37,  111. 

Leduc,  Albert,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Lee,  Anna,  44  Westbrook  St.,  South  Portland, 
Maine 

Lee,  Dorothy,  58  Forest  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Lee,  Jeannie,  11  Griggs  Terrace,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Lee,  Julia,  Virginia  Union  College,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Lee,  j.  Simona,  1217  S.  Person  St,,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Lee,  William,  APO  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leeber,  Victor,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Leeds,  Robert,  5340  Cass  St.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Lefaivre,  Simone,  Oxford  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Le  Fevre,  Marian,  Rogers  H.  S.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Leger,  Donald,  73  Cooper  St.,  Agawam,  Mass. 

Leqgewie,  Robert,  4412  Rhodelia  Ave.,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif. 

Legris,  Louis,  1527  CentrevUle  Dr.,  W.  War¬ 
wick,  R.  1. 

Lehman,  Elizabeth,  233  Sycamore  Rd.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Lehman,  Vera,  151  Sperry  Blvd.,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Lehr,  Marianne,  1094  Abbott  Blvd.,  Palisade, 
N.  J. 

Lehu,  Annette,  83-45  Broadway,  Elmhurst, 

L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Leisher,  Joanna,  77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Lempart,  Magda,  Marymount  College,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Lenhardt,  Beverly,  320  Washington,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Lenson,  Hilda,  3404  Baker  Blvd.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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Lente,  Elinor,  9  Virginia  Ave.,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 

Lentz,  Doris,  12  Circle  Drive,  Edwardsville, 

Leonard,  Louise,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md. 

Leonard,  Nathaniel,  37  Walbrook  Rd.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Winifred,  924  E.  25,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Lepage,  Georgette,  177  6th  St.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Lepel,  Mrs.  Pierrette,  1934  Elmwood  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leppanen,  Norma,  9  Gleason  Rd.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Lerch,  Oliver,  434  Fruithurst  Drive,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lesage,  Laurent,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Leschander,  Mary,  7137  Ridge  Rd.,  W.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Lesine,  Claire,  616  Laura  Drive,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Leslie,  Suzanne,  5274  E.  1st  St.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Lesquier,  Charlotte,  14  Burton  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lessard,  Richard,  489  Burgess  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Lessard,  Sylvio,  527  Congress  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Lester,  Kenneth,  834  East  St.,  SufReld,  Conn. 

Letendre,  Paulette,  499  Chicopee  St.,  Williman- 
sett.  Mass. 

Leveille,  Leo,  120  Bishop  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Levengood,  Adam,  Château  des  Cheminières, 
Castelnaudary,  Aude,  France 

Lévêque,  André,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Lévêque,  René,  1537  Dunbar  Ave.,  Montgomery, 
Al  a. 

Le  Veque,  Mrs.  William,  Curtis  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Levesque,  Bertrand,  Perkiomen,  School,  Penns- 
burg,  Pa. 

Levesque,  Helen,  128  Sabattus  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine 

Levesque,  Thérèse,  414  Rockland  Garden, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Levin,  Howard,  318  E.  Beau  St.,  Washington, 
Pa. 

Levin,  William,  6109  Stanton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Levine,  Naomi,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Levinson,  Bernice,  352  Mt.  Prospect  Ave,, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Levitan,  Sidney,  251  Arkansas  Drive,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Levitt,  Jesse,  Washington  State  U.,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Levno,  Arley,  High  School,  Sidney,  Mont. 

Levois,  Camille,  S.  U.  I.  H,  S.,  lowa  City,  lowa 

Levy,  Hilma,  High  School,  Welsh,  La, 

Levy,  Mrs,  Sheldon,  308  Packard,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Levy,  Sylvia,  40  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Lewis,  Charlotte,  56  Wilshire  Terrace,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Lewis,  H,  R.,  1745  Capistrano  Ave,,  Berkeley, 
Calif, 

Lewis,  Lawrence,  2733  Russell  Blvd.,  St,  Louis, 
Mo, 

Lewis,  Margaret,  High  School,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Margaret,  High  School,  Pineville,  W, 
Va. 

Lewts,  Monique,  1600  30th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Lewis,  Ota,  1004  E,  Gambler  Ave.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio 

Lewis,  Page,  Kilmarnock,  Va. 

Lewis,  Paulette,  1616  Drexel  St.,  Takoma  Park, 
Md. 

Lewis,  Sherald,  Box  121,  Afton,  Wyo. 

Leyda,  Betty,  509  Dawson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Libby,  Mary  L,,  54  Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Libenson,  Leon,  11800  Texas  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lieeratore,  Mary,  Bell  Jr.  H.  S.,  Wheaton,  Md. 

Lichtenstein,  Jechiel,  524  Montgomery  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lichtenstein,  Julius,  2222  Marshall  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Licklider,  Adelaide,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich. 

Lieberman,  Lyn,  J.,  1900  Rittenhouse  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liebson,  John,  Wooster  School,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Lietlwiler,  J.  M.,  5907  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Bethes- 
da,  Md. 

Ligo,  Alice  E.,  5578  Market  St.,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Liljekvist,  Angeline,  1317  Decorah,  Ingleside, 

Lillard,  Louise,  10428  Quito  Lane,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Lillie,  Raymond,  Union  H.  S.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Limage,  William,  245  S.  GUI  St.,  State  College, 
Pa. 

Lind,  Melva  E.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Lindblad,  Ruby,  4237  N.  Hermitage,  Chicago, 

Lindenfeld,  Jacqueline,  121  F  St.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Lindsay,  Frank,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Lindstrom,  Virginia,  330  W.  12th  St.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

Linière,  Andrée,  157  E.  72  St.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Linkhorn  Renée,  •  1270  Rosedale  Drive,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio 

Linnehan,  Alice,  913  Washington  St.,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Linnemann,  Use,  307  Maple  Ave.,  New  Wil¬ 
mington,  Pa. 

Linse,  Robert  1513  N.  Rhodes  St.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Linton,  Lydia,  12  Normandy  Rd.,  Wakefield, 
R.  I. 

Lipham,  Mildred,  Box  369,  Bowdon,  Ga. 

Lipton,  Gladys,  134-45  229  St.,  Laurelton,  N.Y. 

Lirette,  Dorothy,  1476  Maywood  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Lisko,  Bonnie,  Capital  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Littell,  Frank,  25  Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Litterer,  Lucy,  Rt.  2,  Box  48,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Little,  Edwin,  225  Maple  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Little,  Helen,  Southern  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Littlefield,  Dorothy,  Wheaton  College,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Littman,  Louise,  4647  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Liutard,  Evelyn,  Country  School,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

Livenoood,  Patsy,  409  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville, 
N.  C. 

Livens,  Mrs.  Cecil,  2413  Dewey  Ave.,  Beloit, 
Wis. 

Livesay,  Danae,  3427  S.  E.  16  Ave.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Livingston,  Muriel,  Country  Day  School,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Lobdell,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  R.  2,  Henderson,  Ky. 

Lo  BuE,  Joseph,  Box  449,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Lockard,  Thaddeus,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Locke,  Donna  J.,  2223  Bedford,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Locke,  John,  76  Emmons  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Locke.  William,  29  Berkshire  Rd.,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass 

Lockhart,  Dorothy,  115  Huron  St.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Lockhart,  Lucille,  P.  O.  Box  621,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
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Lockwood,  Barbara,  29  Clayton  Rd.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Loder,  Katherine,  8  South  Drive,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 

Lodter,  Edward,  810  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Logan,  Mary  104  Cornell  Ave.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Lohr,  Jacqueline  B.,  696  Pineview  Drive,  San 
José,  Calif. 

Loiselle,  Hervé,  Madison,  Conn. 

Lombard,  Lois,  Westover  School,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

Lombardi,  Joan,  1818  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Lommel,  Eugénie,  318  5th  Ave.,  Henderson¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Lonardo,  Paul,  Merrimack  College,  North  And¬ 
over,  Mass. 

Lonchyna,  Bohdan,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Long,  Esther,  Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

Long,  Norman,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Long,  Virginia,  2464  Grange  Rd.,  Trenton, 
Mich. 

Longo,  Joseph,  8740  204th  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y. 

Longtin,  Roland,  Mechanic  Falls  H.  S.,  Me¬ 
chanic  Falls,  Mass. 

Lord,  Isabelle,  Wauconda  Twp.  H.  S.,  Wau- 
conda.  Ill. 

Lorenzi,  Leticia,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Pied- 
ras,  Puerto  Rico 

Lorge,  Sarah,  390  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Losee,  Susan  M.,  R.  1,  Box  81,  Chatham  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Lott,  Robert,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Lottmann,  Anne  M.,  3754  Upton  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Loubert,  Flora,  Northern  Michigan  College, 
Marquette,  Mich. 

Loughrey,  Mary,  561  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Loughridge,  Rachel,  Central  Michigan  U.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Louisa,  Gladys,  Box  1135,  Berea  College,  Ky. 

Louria,  Yvette,  10  E.  85  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Louvet,  Genevieve,  Georgetown  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

Lovering,  Stella,  3617  Crestmont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Love,  Alelhia,  601  North  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Love,  Helen,  4663  Morris  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Loveless,  Elizabeth,  Central  School,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 

Loveless,  James,  4901  State  St.,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill. 

Lovett,  Mrs.  Charles,  Country  Day  School,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Va. 

Lovette,  Mary  L.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lovewell,  John,  4  Dorset  Lane,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Lovy,  Charles,  7661  Terrace,  El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

Low,  Daniel,  Missoula  County  H.  S.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Low,  Jeanne  M.,  58  Chestnut  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Lowder,  Marion,  10  Friar  Tuck  Rd.,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Lowe,  Margaret,  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col¬ 
lege,  Hammond,  La. 

Lcwe^  Robert,  Georgetown  U.,  Washington, 

Lowrey,  Eleanor,  Glenbrook  H.  S.,  Northbrook, 
Ill. 

Lowry,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Murray  College  Station, 
Murray,  Ky. 

Lowry,  Lorraine,  7314  Devonshire,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Loy,  Robert,  35  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lucas,  Lois,  8910  Westover  Rd.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Luce,  Stanford,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 


Lucietto,  Lena,  2341  N.  Melvina,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lund,  Rev.  Donald,  401  N.  E.  Madison  Ave., 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Luévanos,  Edwina,  896  Union  St.,  Dunedin, 
Ha  . 

Ludlow,  George,  Box  8463,  Sarasota,  Ra. 

Ludwig,  Robert,  1102  Ardsley  Rd.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Luhde,  Pauline,  1115  Grant,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lundari,  Joseph,  168  Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Lunnum,  Hazel,  1601  Fisk,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Luntz,  Mrs.  George,  Box  1072,  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Lusena,  Robert,  26  Glendale  Drive,  Huntington 
Station,  N.  Y. 


Lussen,  Edward,  39  Harrison  Ave.,  New 

Canaan,  Conn. 

Lussen,  Helen,  1707  Walnut  Rd.,  Kent, 

Ohio 

Lustio,  Jeannette,  251  W.  81st  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Lutes,  Edith,  Sunset  Hill  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Lutri,  Salvatore,  26  Saratoga  Rd.,  White 

Plains.  N.  Y. 

Lutz,  Frances,  Lyons  Township  H.  S.,  La 
Grange,  111. 

Lutz,  Hazel,  3809  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

Luxembourg,  Lilo  K.,  140  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Lynch,  Michele  T.,  1819  LaPorte,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Lynch,  Philip,  93  Gilson  Rd.,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Lynch,  Ruth,  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich. 

Lynes,  Carlos,  The  Chatham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lyon,  Germaine  B.,  3800  14th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyons,  Anita,  301  White  Horse  Pike,  Audu¬ 
bon,  N.  J. 

Lyons,  Nancy,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lytle,  Mary  E.,  Box  116,  Byromville,  Ga. 

Lytton,  Vega,  Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va. 

McAdam,  Mrs.  James,  4922  Lindsay  Rd.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

MacAllister,  Archibald,  Princeton  U.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

McAllister,  Jeanne,  1225  Hinman  Ave.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

McAllister,  Wilmer,  2  Leonard  Ave.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

McAlpine,  Leonor,  130  Parkhurst,  W.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

MacAulay,  Margery,  211  Sycamore  Drive,  De¬ 
catur,  Ga. 

McAuliffe,  Daniel,  Forman  School,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

MacBeth,  Allan,  Box  537,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

McBride,  Arthur,  221  Cornell  Ave.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

McBrien,  Elizabeth,  10  Main  St.,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

MacBurney,  Andrea,  Jr.  High  School,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

McCabe,  Anne,  232  Maplewood  Ave.,  Bogota, 
N.  J. 

McCabe,  Margaret,  4804  41  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

McCabe,  Marie,  60  Maple  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


McCabe,  William  J. 
N.  J. 


,  65  Manor  Drive,  Newark, 


McCadden,  Roberta,  123  W.  Hazeltin  Ave., 
Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

McCall,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  140  E.  Glenwood  Drive, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

McCall,  William,  Hastings  College,  Hastings, 
Neb. 


McCann,  Dorothy,  59  Fessenden  St.,  Portland, 
Maine 
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McCann,  John,  4401  Marple  St.,  PhUadelphia, 
Pa. 

McCarthy,  Rachel,  10  Winchester  St.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

McCarty,  Mrs.  Paul,  53  Canterbury  Rd.,  New¬ 
ton  Highlands,  Mass. 

McCary,  Ben  C.,  Box  123,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Me  Clafferty,  James,  4705  Buckingham,  War¬ 
ren,  Mich. 

MacClarence,  Elisabeth,  Box  443,  Stafford,  Va. 

McClarty,  Kathryn,  Columbia  Bible  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

McClenahan,  Edna,  119  Marne  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

McClintock,  George,  Wallace  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

McClintock,  Mrs.  James,  372  Park  Rd.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

McCloskey,  Charles,  120  E.  89  St.,  New  York 
28,  N.  Y. 

MacCloskey,  Edmund,  124  Allerton  Rd.,  New¬ 
ton  Highlands,  Mass. 

McClung,  Beatrice,  2006  Kanawha  Blvd., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

McClung,  Maxine,  87  Lake  St.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

McClure,  Helen,  160  Pershing  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

McCluskey,  Marge,  6851  N.  Kilpatrick,  Lin- 
colnwood.  Ill. 

McCollum,  Margaret,  117  Roxbury  Rd.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Adair,  316  Layton  Hall  Drive, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

McConnell,  Vance,  818  E.  Speedway,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

McCoy,  Dorothea,  145  Linwood  Drive,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio 

McCoy,  Gladys  W.,  943  Charlton  Ave.,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

McCoy,  James,  Colby  CollegCj  Waterville,  Maine 

McCoy,  MicheUe,  5  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

MacCracken,  Alan,  Jr.,  431  N.  Main  St., 
Hudson,  Ohio 

McCracken,  James,  Darrow  School,  New  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  Y. 

MacCracken,  R.  A.,  Lenox  School,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

McCracken,  Walter,  Staunton  Military  Acade¬ 
my,  Staunton,  Va. 

McCreay,  Donald,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown, 
N.  J. 

McCulloch,  Donald,  2478  Tiebout  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

McCushing,  Frances,  104  High  St.,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

MacDermaid,  Helen,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland, 
Maine 

McDermott,  Marie,  782  Melbourne  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

McDermott,  Paul,  239  Crescent  Ave.,  Buffalo, 


MacDonald,  Bruce,  Box  53,  Derry  Village, 
N.  H.  „  , 

McDonald,  Genevieve,  Watertown  H.  S.,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Mary,  APO  284,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Mary,  3237  McGregor  Lane,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio 

McDonald,  Pearl,  1426  N.  Quincy  St.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

McDonough,  Gail,  332  N.  Palm  Drive,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

McFarland,  Arna,  Northland  College,  Ashland, 
Wis. 

MacFarlane,  Alice,  131  Prospect  St.,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

McGarrigle,  Barbara,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McGarry,  Margaret,  25  Le  Grand  Ave.,  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y. 

McGee,  Carl,  Box  39,  Kearny,  Ariz. 


McGee,  Sidney,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

McGhee,  Dorothy,  Hamline  U.,  St.,  Paul,  Minn. 

McGillicuddy,  Frances,  435  W.  119  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MacGillivray,  Raymond,  St.  Margaret’s  School, 
Tappahannock,  Va. 

McGinness,  Jeanne  M.,  1515  St.,  Charles  Ave., 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

McGlynn,  Mary,  7  Nordland  Ave.,  Cromwell, 
Conn. 

MacGran,  Miles,  740  Green  Ridge  Lane,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

McGraw,  Beverly  240  Lakewood  Blvd.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

McGregor,  Robroy,  105  Roberts  St.,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

McGrillies,  Mary,  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

McHenry,  Andrea,  2400  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McIntosh,  Malcolm,  Box  1143,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

McIntosh.  William,  Université  de  Tunis,  Tunis, 
Tunisia 

MacIntyre,  David,  309  Windover  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Vienna,  Va. 

McIntyre,  Elaine,  594  Castle  Blvd.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

McIntyre,  John,  327  Palmer  Terrace,  Mama- 
roneck,  N.  Y. 

MacIntyre,  Onaita,  167  E.  Breckwood  Circle, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

McIntyre,  Sandye,  Morgan  State  College,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

McKean,  Rose,  Box  164,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Geneva,  714  S.  6th  St.,  Gadsen,  Ala. 

McKelligett,  Marguerite,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mc&nna,  John,  11  Monterey  Drive,  Cherry 
Valley,  Mass. 

McKenna,  Katharine,  17  St.  Luke’s  Rd.,  All- 
ston.  Mass. 

McKenney,  Francis,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass. 

McKenney,  Ruth,  157  Summer  St.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Mackenzie,  Sheila,  28  Indian  Field  Rd.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

McKim,  Lester,  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Helena,  Mont. 

McLain,  Neven,  4058  Connecticut  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

McLaren,  Harriet,  High  School,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

McLaren,  James,  Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

McLaughlin,  Ora,  2529  Thomas,  Miimeapolis, 
Miim. 

MacLear,  Charlotte,  21  Wright  St.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

McLendon,  Will,  3330  Palm  Ave.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

McLeod,  Dorothy,  21  E.  55  Terrace,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

McMahon,  J.  H.,  676  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

McManus,  Blanche,  Senior  H.  S.,  Lancaster, 
S.  C. 

McManus,  Rev.,  Joseph,  Immaculata  Seminary, 
Lafayette,  La. 

McMichael,  Margaret,  186  Dayleview  Rd., 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

MacMillan,  Lewis,  Box  57,  Glace  Bay,  N.  S. 

McMillin,  Coral,  1184  Ethel  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

McMullen,  Eldon,  222  S.  Michigan,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. 

McMullin,  William,  433  Montrose  St.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

McMurray,  George,  147  Harvard  Ave.,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

McNall,  Mary,  101  Southern  Parkway,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 
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McNamara,  Eileen,  719  Oak  Rd,  Barrington, 
Ill. 

McNaughton,  Dorothy,  High  School,  Walpole, 
N.  H. 

McPartlin,  Wilfrid,  7984  Paxton  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

McPeck,  John,  453  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Redlands, 
Calif. 

McQuaid,  J.  T.,  397  Lonsdale  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

MacQueen,  Donald,  28  South  St.,  Northbor- 
ough.  Mass, 

McQuillan,  Ruby,  High  School,  Follansbee, 
W.  Va. 

McRoberts,  M.  W.,  3033  Chelton  Rd.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

McVeety,  Nina,  1002  11th  St.,  Hubbard,  Iowa 

McVeigh,  Frederick,  Mt.  Hermon  School, 
Northfield,  Mass. 

Mace,  Mary  E.,  154  Martling  Ave.,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

Mace,  Theodore,  154  Martling  Ave.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Machan,  Helen,  303  Wilson  Ave.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Mackie,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Granite  Falls,  N.  C. 

Macxlem,  Phyllis,  401  V/.  Dartmouth  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Macksey,  Mary  E.,  8  Pellett  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Macy,  Pierre,  2109  Bucknell  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Maddox,  Montée,  Eastway  Jr.  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Maddux,  Walter,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mader,  Grace,  307  S.  Chester  Rd.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Madruga,  Herving,  1122  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Magaver,  Suzanne,  44  Terrylynn  Drive,  Angola, 
N.  Y. 

Magee,  Irene,  10  Charles  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Maggiore,  Lee,  70  Bay  Drive,  Massapequa, 

N.  Y. 

Magis,  LUibeth,  814  S.  Royal  St.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Magnoli,  Marilyn,  214  Brownstone  Ridge,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Magnus,  Louise,  Kiski  School,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mahaffee,  Mrs.  Clyde,  Box  146,  Caroleen,  N.  C. 

Mahaney,  Adeline,  6144  Wayne  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Maher,  Margaret,  201  Merriman  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mahieu,  R.  G.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mahmoud,  Parvine,  54  Hassart  St.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Mahon,  Catherine,  22  Glenview  Rd.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Mahoney,  Patricia,  30  Hubbard  St.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Mahru,  Yvonne,  1109  N.  Hilton  Rd.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

Maidanek,  John,  Berkshire  School,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 

Mailhot,  Rev.  Ernest,  Maryknoll  Seminary, 
Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Mainous,  Bruce,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Malan,  Ivo,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Malboeuf,  Elizabeth  Ann,  37  Highland  St., 
Holden.  Mass. 

Malecot,  André,  U.  of  California,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Malecot,  Berthe,  Friends  Central  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Maletz,  Leonard,  82  Taft  Ave.,  W.  Newton, 
Mass. 

Maley,  Catherine,  1297  Bohland  Place,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Maley,  Rita,  29  N.  6th  St.,  DuBois,  Pa. 

Mali,  Pierre,  39  Glenbrook  Rd.,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Malin,  Jane,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 


Malkin,  Ronald,  79-29  Hollis  Court  Blvd., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mall,  James,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Malugani,  Anita,  Bogota  H.  S.,  Bogota,  N.J. 

Malugen,  Mrs.  William,  788  Walden  Rd.,  Win- 
netka.  III. 

Mancini,  Grace,  Baffin  H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mandel,  Jules,  20918  Calimali  Rd.,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif. 

Mandell,  Lena,  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Mandera,  Franklin,  Morris,  Ill. 

Maney,  Ethel,  Holton  H.  S.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Mangiafico,  S.  C.,  Georgia  State  Coll,  for 
Women,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Mangulis,  Laimonis,  Box  268,  Rt.  5,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Manheim,  Ann,  408  W.  59th  Terrace,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Manheim,  Eleanor,  501  W.  123  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Manion,  Arthur,  371  Highland  Ave.,  Tuttle 
Creek,  Pa. 

Manka,  Frances,  90  Hammerschmidt,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Manke,  Ramona,  30  Lyndon  Rd.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

Mankin,  Paul,  228  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Manley,  Jacqueline,  Rt.  1,  Ellenwood,  Ga. 

Manning,  Warren,  812  Rice  St.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Mansell,  Elaine,  4,  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

Mansir,  Kelsey,  Box  542,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Manthey,  Ethel,  21307  Maplewood  Ave.,  Rocky 
River,  Ohio 

Mantz,  Althea,  40  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Manyon,  Marthe,  Kent  Place  School,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 

Manzella,  Mary,  72-17  34  Ave.,  Jackson 

Heights,  N.  Y. 

Manzi,  Edith,  Wells  Jr.  H.  S.,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Mara,  Doris,  53  Reservoir  Rd.,  Newington, 
Conn. 

Marandon,  Jeanne,  682  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Marceau,  Rev.  William,  1127  Dewey  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marchacos,  Clara,  10722  Wallworth  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Marchant,  William,  North  H.  S.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Marcotte,  Hubert,  Rollins  Coll.,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

Marcotte,  Leonard,  3840  N.  W.  17,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Maréchal,  Elizabeth,  2700  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Margolies,  Florence,  10-11  Nimeoke  St.,  Far 
Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Marianeaux,  Esther,  420  S.  Institute  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C. 

Marienstras,  Richard,  8  Norfolk  Terrace,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass. 

Marietta,  Mrs.  Don,  128  Russell  Drive,  Selma, 
Ala. 

Marion,  Lois,  7  Sierra  St.,  Watsonville,  Calif. 

Mariotte,  Marguerite,  98  Circle  St.,  Barre, 
Vt. 

Mark,  Sylvia,  2677  Jonquil  Drive,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Marker,  LeNore,  12  Charles  Hill  Circle,  Orin- 
da,  Calif. 

Markes,  Thelma,  Cedar  Cliff  H.  S.,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa. 

Marketos,  Elizabeth,  16  Benton  Circle,  Utica, 
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Markey,  William,  PhUlips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Markot,  Joseph,  Box  123,  Fairfield,  Conn 

Markowitz,  Ruth,  105  E.  John  St.,  Champaign, 

Marks,  Kathryn,  209  E.  Spring  St.,  Zelienople, 

Marksfield,  Sylvia,  4566  Hampton  Ave.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada 

Marlor,  Alice,  5  Gracewood  Park,  Cambridge 
Mass. 

Marlow,  Elisabeth,  XJ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 
Ore.  ’ 

Marquez.  Leon,  1801  Cornell  Drive,  S.  E., 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Marquit,  Mrs.  Toby,  103  College  Place,  Svra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

MARRAPODt,  Mrs.  Frank,  4699  Belifore  Rd., 
Warrensville  Heights,  Ohio 

Marrocco,  Pasquale,  212  Montrose  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Marsden,  Priscilla,  4220  Prairie  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Marshall,  Betty,  Rt.  3  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Marshall,  James,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Marshall,  Leona,  4035  S.  Harlem  Rd.,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

Marshall.  Mary,  33  Veterans’  Parkway,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

M^ston,  Emma,  Boyden  H.  S.,  Salisbury, 

M^te^,  Luke,  Georgetown  XJ.,  Washington, 

Martello,  Karin,  1  Richard  Place,  Massape- 
qua,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Albert,  9020  E.  Hershey  St.,  Rosemead, 
Calif. 

Martin,  Allen,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Martin,  André,  Box  616,  Pittsburg,  Calif. 

Martin,  Bernice,  337  Wesley  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Martin,  Catherine,  98  Dover  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Martin,  Claude  7745  Lemon  St.,  Fair  Oaks, 
Calif. 

Martin,  Harry,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Martin,  Hazel,  1511  W.  Kiowa  St.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Martin,  John,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory  U., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Martin  Joseph,  Luzerne  H.  S.,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Martin,  Josephine,  1403  Haynsworth  Rd., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Martin,  Lillian,  1554  Spruce  Ave.,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Martin,  L.  D.,  High  School,  Haw  River, 
N.  C. 

Martin,  Marcelle,  East  Carolina  Coll.,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  . 

Martin,  Margaret,  6th  &  School  Lane,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 

Martin,  Margaret  E.,  700  Glenwood  Rd., 

Glendale.  Calif. 

Martin,  Marie  A.,  5811  Dorchester,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Martinez,  Daniel,  Central  H.  S.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Martinez,  Fiorina,  1139  Roxbury  Drive,  West- 
biiry,  N.  Y. 

Martinez,  Henri  J.,  Eastern  Baptist  Coll.,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 

Martucci,  Gloria,  Box  485,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

Martz,  Frances,  3395  Wormer  Drive,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Marzo,  Albert,  605  N.  Evanslawn,  Aurora, 
Ill. 

Masciarelli,  Rose,  732  Penfield,  St.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Mason,  Adelbert,  George  School,  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa. 

Mason,  Carrol,  Christ  School,  Arden,  N.  C. 


Mason,  Harrell,  603  S.  Augusta,  Tyler,  Tex. 

Mason,  Hayden,  Mill  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Mason,  Ruth  A.,  Western  Maryland  Coll. 
Westminster,  Md. 

Mason.  Mrs.  Warner,  Durham  Rd.,  Guilford. 
Conn. 

Masse.  Armand,  APO  407,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Massey,  Elizabeth,  City  Schools,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Massey,  Lucy,  High  School,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Masters,  Florence,  Washington  H.  S.,  Vinton, 
Iowa 

Masters,  Vivian,  229  W.  Locust  St.,  Canton, 

Masterson,  Allen,  Walnut  St.,  Reno,  Pa. 

Masterson,  John,  Horace  Greeley  H.  S.,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 

Masterson,  Reba,  Northside  H.  S.,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

Mastrangelo,  Aida,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mastrow,  William,  107  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Matey,  Mary,  841  Western  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mather,  Paul,  9  Clifford  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Matheson,  William,  79  Ossipee  Rd.,  West 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Matheus,  John,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Mathias,  Marian,  505  N.  W.  32,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Mathieu,  Gustave,  Orange  County  State  Coll., 
Fullerton,  Calif. 

Matile,  George,  High  School,  West  Linn,  Ore. 

Matney,  Faye,  Rt.  1.  Box  335,  Salem,  Va. 

Matthews  Louise,  2121  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Linda,  610  W.  Washington  St., 
Urbana,  III. 

Matthews,  Marjorie,  3806  Spottswood  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mattingly,  Helen,  307  College  Hill  Rd.,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Mattoon,  Robert,  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 

Mattson,  Mrs.  Don,  1621  S.  30tli,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Mattson,  Ellen,  West  Liberty  State  Coll., 
West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Matula,  Anne,  Kutztown  State  Coll.,  Kutztown, 
Pa. 

Matz,  Sue,  Centenary  Coll,  for  Women,  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J. 

Maubrey,  Pierre,  847  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Maurel.  Louise,  712  D  St.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Maurin,  Mario,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Maurino,  Ferdinando,  Dickinson  Coll,  Carlisle, 
Pa. 

Mautone,  Dominic,  9406  Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Maxfield,  Rosalie,  410  Elm  St.,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 

Maxson,  Antoinette,  3423  Garrick,  Warren, 
Mich. 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth,  Montreal  Coll.,  Montreal, 
N.  C. 

Maxwell,  William,  Tabor  Academy,  Marion, 
Mass. 

May,  Georges  C.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

May,  Gita,  404  W.  116th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mayes,  Barbara,  Box  966,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Mayo,  Catherine,  Cardozo  H.  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mayo,  Louise,  815  High  St.,  Bath,  Maine. 

Mazur,  Carolyn,  32-05  83rd  St.,  East  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

Mazzara,  Richard,  924  First  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mazzone,  Ernest,  144  Malden  St.,  Revere,  Mass. 

Meacham,  Gayle,  207  David  Drive,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Mead,  Rose,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Meadows,  James,  Box  117,  La  Moille,  Ill. 
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Mealy,  Janet,  Union  Endicott  H.  S.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Meehan,  Joseph,  226  Dalmeny  Rd.,  BriarclifE 
Manor,  N.  Y.  „  „  . 

Meek,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  1769  Sutton  Drive,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  . 

Meek,  Robert,  203  S.  George  Ave.,  Mooile, 

Mehaffey,  Louisa,  Rt.  8,  Box  352,  Waco,  Tex. 

Meîster,  Ruth,  19  W.  Northern  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio  . 

Melancon,  Henry,  1347  Montana  Drive,  Con¬ 
cord,  Calif.  , ,  ,  , 

Melanson,  Louis,  High  School,  Malden,  Mass. 

MÉLAT,  Françoise,  11  Griggs  Terrace,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  , 

Melcher,  Edith,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Melchoir,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  240  W.  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Mellen,  Oliver,  37  State  St.,  Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Melms,  Nan  J.,  10  N.  Gifford,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Meloon,  Richard,  140  Chadduck  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N  Y.  „  .  . 

Meltzer,  Annette,  84-23  Manton  St.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Melvin,  Mary,  1187  Waughtown  St.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  .  , 

Menaker,  Raymond,  Box  118,  Hames,  Alaska 

Mendelhoff,  Henry,  320  Aspen  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Mendenhall,  Hazel,  140  Breese  Terrace,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Mengali,  Eileen,  28  Mitchell  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mengers,  Marie,  9  Pinewood  St.,  Orono, 
Maine 

Mentha,  Guy,  128  Peterson  Hall,  McGill  U., 
Montreal,  Canada 

Menza,  John,  43  Dietz  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

MÉRAS,  Edmond,  2  Ladd’s  Lane,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mercier,  Germaine,  330  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  (Regional  Representative) 

Mercuric,  Beatrice,  1  Alexander,  Ave.,  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Merhab,  William,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Merian,  Léon,  18  W.  69,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Meriwether,  Augusta,  720  W.  10,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Merker,  René,  251  W.  98  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mermier,  Guy,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Merola,  Andrew,  Roslyn  Jr.  H.  S.,  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Merrill,  Anne,  Consolidated  School,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 

Merrill,  Richard,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Merriman,  Mrs.  Charles,  10  Broad  St.,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Messier,  Leonard,  San  Diego  State  Coll.,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Messier,  Wilfred,  7  Gilmore  St.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Messner,  Charles,  New  York  State  Coll,  for 
Teachers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Carleton  Coll.,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

Metger,  Helen,  220  Ash  St.,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

MÉTIVIER,  Jos,  George  Washington  U.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Metz,  Thelma,  Delaware  Valley  Joint  H.  S., 
Milford,  Pa. 

Metzger,  Carol  A.,  2430  N.  54th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Metzl,  Elizabeth,  876  Windermere  Ave.,  Drexel 
HÜ1,  Pa. 

Meulemans,  Rev.  Carl,  Maryknoll  Jr.  Semi¬ 
nary,  Chesterfield,  Md. 

Meunier,  Irene,  80  Florida  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Meyer,  Carol,  287  Taylor  Rd.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Meyer,  Edna,  2263  84  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  _Y. 
Meyer,  E.  J.,  12023  Laurel  Lane,  Studio  City, 
Calif.  _  A 

Meyer,  Martine,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  ,  , , 

Meyer,  Nella,  4  W.  12th  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 
Meyerbach,  Helmut,  7739  N.  Eastlake  Terrace, 
Chicago,  Ill.  .  TA 

Meylan,  Edward,  3050  Buena  Vista  Way,  Ber- 
kclsy  Câlif» 

Mezzacappa,  Venezia,  100  Wildwood  St.,  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Mezzotero,  Richard,  2  Wayne  Rd.,  Wallmgton, 
Conn. 

Miano,  Joan,  North  Granby,  Conn. 

Michael,  Elizabeth,  730)4  6th  St.,  Charleston, 

Michaels,  Florence,  127  Fairfield  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  „  , 

Michel,  B.  V.,  Patrick  Henry  H.  S.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Michel,  Eleanor,  58  Franklin  St.,  Meriden, 
Conn.  . 

Michelsen,  Bert  H.,  495  Prospect  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Ill. 

Mickle,  M.  M.,  525  Rua  Tamandaré,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil 

Micks,  Wilson,  Horida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  ,  ,  „ 

Midgett,  Kathryn,  Cape  Hatteras  School,  Bux¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

Mikus,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  3619  Alton  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Milan,  Ruth,  8  Cushing  Ave.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Millen,  Charis,  Dallas  Center,  Iowa 
Miller,  Carolyn,  Box  55,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Catherine,  705  E.  9th,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
Miller,  Dawn,  Mansfield  H.  S.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Miller,  Dorothy,  1035  Pleasant  St.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Miller,  Dorothy  I.,  4  E.  Clearview  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Delà. 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  1021  S.  W.  Westwood  Court, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  M.,  5  Willow  St.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Eva,  189-02  64th  Ave.,  Fresh  Meadows, 
N.  Y. 

Miller.  Ina,  7113  Aztec,  N.  E.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

Miller,  Jeanne,  7614  S.  Lafayette,  Chicago, 

111. 

Miller,  Kim,  Senior  H.  S.  Appleton,  Wis. 
Miller,  L.  Gardner,  11414  Cashmere  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1306  Fikewood  Drive, 
Wilson,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Margaret  E.,  605  Sycamore  St.,  Pea¬ 
body,  Kan. 

Miller,  Margaret  M.,  370  Goodhue  Drive, 
Akron,  Ohio 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  82  Brainerd  Rd.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Palmerton, 
Pa. 

Miller,  Margaret  T.,  Rt.,  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C. 
Miller,  Meta,  Woman’s  College,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Miller,  Minnie,  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

Miller,  Philip,  39  Kenwood  Park,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Richard,  Mercersburg  Academy,  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa. 

Miller,  Ruth  J.,  2479  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  130  Sears  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  William,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Millet,  Hélène,  12  Williams  St.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Millet,  Mrs.  Henri,  722  Wayne  Ave.,  West 
Reading,  Pa, 
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Millet,  Marietta,  1028  Camélia  Ave.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Milligan,  Vincent,  22  E.  60th  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  ’ 

Millson,  Anne,  1324  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Milton,  Frances,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Milton,  John,  Westmoor  H.  S.,  Daly  City. 
Calif. 

Minic,  Mrs.  Vladimir,  2013  Wedgewood  Rd., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Minn,  J.  P.,  445  Steely  St.,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Minnigerode,  Anna  M.,  c/o  French  Institute, 
Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Minnish,  Juanita,  329  Second  St.,  Morehead, 
Ky. 

Minter,  Elsie,  U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Mintz,  Philip,  426  E.  22  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mirabeau,  Roch,  Box  9215,  Southern  U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Miranda,  Juliette,  614  W.  First  St.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Mirkin,  John,  880  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Misner,  Louise,  6  Mutter  St.,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 

Misrahi,  Jean,  6  Bronson  Ave.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Amy,  155  N.  W.  97  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Mitchell,  Bonner,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Mitchell,  Estelle,  Senior  H.  S.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  110  N.  Goliad,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jack,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Coll., 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mitchell,  Jane,  1510  Northfield  St.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Robert,  78  Auburn  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mitchell,  William,  RFD  2,  Box  376,  DeLand, 
Fla. 

Mitman,  Robert,  453  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Easton, 
Pa. 

Mitnick,  Regina,  25  Harvest  Lane,  West  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

Mix,  Dorothy,  41  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

Mize,  Mrs.  W.  L..  1546  Overbrook  Ave., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mobberly,  Mary,  1015  Second  Ave.,  Laurel, 
Miss. 

Mobley,  Louise,  Arkansas  Polytechnic  Coll., 
Russellville,  Ark. 

Moelier,  Gertrude,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka, 
Ill. 

Moffatt,  Lucius,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Mohle,  Eula,  126  Santa  Fe,  Houston,  Tex. 

Molho,  Lily,  1630  Warrensville  Center,  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio 

Molone,  Eileen,  550  Alter  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mondelli,  Rudolph,  4  Owen  Rd.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Mondl,  Mrs.  Thomas,  3688  Easton  Rd.,  Bar¬ 
berton,  Ohio 

Monett,  Ruth,  13995  Superior  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio 

Monod-Cassidy,  Hélène,  1815  Vilas  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Monseau,  Marcelle,  Quincy  Coll.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Monson,  Edith,  242  N.  Church  St.,  Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

Monsueir,  Joseph,  14  W.  Noble  St.,  Nanticoke, 
Pa. 

Montas,  Jacques,  Westtown  School,  Westtown, 
Pa. 

Montgomery,  Clayton,  Mississippi  State  Coll, 
for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss. 


Montgomery,  Dolores,  8780  Lawn,  Brentwood, 
Mo. 

Montgomery,  Imogene,  901  Newark  Rd.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio 

Montgomery,  Juliana,  Box  162,  Milford,  Ohio 

Montgomery,  Virginia,  664  Columbus  Ave., 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Monti,  Jay,  Box  155,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Monty,  Jeanne,  51  E.  John  St.,  Champaign, 

Moore,  Alvida,  High  School,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Moore,  A.  Ruth,  Senior  H.  S.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Moore,  Elizabeth,  Western  College,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Moore,  Frances,  200  N.  Monroe,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Moore,  Frederick,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Jacqueline,  5219  W.  Parkland  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moore,  J.  Michael,  San  Diego  Junior  Coll., 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Moore,  J.  Owen,  West  Georgia  College,  Car¬ 
rollton,  G  a. 

Moore,  Margaret,  MacMurray  Coll,,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  111. 

Moore,  Mary  K.,  Woodlawn  H.  S.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Moore,  Roger,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Moore,  Unetta,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  Colo. 

Moorefield,  Eunice,  8944  S.  Gramercy  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Morain,  Genelle,  1111  North  B,  Indianola, 
Iowa 

Moran,  Dorothy,  40  Standish  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Moran,  Robert,  301  N.  Hauser  Ave.,  Red 
Lodge,  Mont. 

Morange,  Marion,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Morby,  Andrew,  728  Lake  St.,  Reno,  Nev. 

Mordaunt,  David,  3307  Ferndale  Place,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

More,  Lucille,  6180  Pershing,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morehead,  Charles,  Muskingum  Coll.,  New 
Concord,  Ohio 

Morel,  Joseph,  2217  Ward  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Morell,  Elsa,  5456  N.  Danbury  Rd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Morett,  Janina,  3435  Yuma  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Morey,  Leonard,  2227  Lincolnwood  Drive, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Morgan,  Barthelme,  9024  Yale  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Morgan,  Carolyn,  114  N.  Central  Ave.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  C. 

Morgan,  Louise,  High  School,  Highland  Springs, 
Va. 

Morgan,  Mildred,  30  Ash  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Morgan,  Robert,  Box  352,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Morgan,  Verna,  Frederick  Coll.,  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Morgenroth,  Robert,  U.  of  Southern  Florida, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Moriarty,  Linda,  Box  523,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Morneau,  Madeleine,  78  Coleman  Rd.,  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Morot-Sir,  Edouard,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Morreale,  Gerald,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Morrell,  Evelyn,  1024  Sylvan  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Morris,  Ann,  522  Gordon  St.,  Roxboro,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  20  E.  Rockaway  Rd., 
Hewlett.  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Eleanor,  316  South  St.,  Brockway,  Pa. 

Morris,  Jean,  646  Shiloh  Pike,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Margie,  1215  11th  Ave.,  N.,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Morris,  Marjorie,  Rt.  3,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Morris,  Marie  L.,  1345  Jarvis,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Morris,  Marybelle,  9027  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
Orangevale,  Calif. 

Morris,  Mary  L.,  1514  College  Station,  Fred- 
ricksburg.  Va. 

Morris,  Nancy,  194  Lake  St.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Morris,  Robert,  26  Newhall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Royal,  520  Sterner  Rd.,  Feaster- 
viile.  Pa. 

Morrison,  Elizabeth,  5  Plaza  Drive,  New 
Lenox,  Ill. 

Morrison,  Mary  E.,  APO  953,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Morrissette,  Bruce,  V/ashington  U.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Morrissette,  Rev.  Dominic,  Maryknoll  Semi¬ 
nary,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Morse,  Iva,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Morton,  Genevieve,  302  Second  Ave.,  N.  E. 
Clarion,  Iowa 

Morton,  Marion,  115  Granite  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Moscherosch,  Jacqueline,  3419  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mosier,  Christine,  249  Belleville  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Moskovitz,  Robert,  86  Mt.  Hebron  Rd.,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Moss,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  R.  D.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Moss,  Laura,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Moss,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mossman,  Mrs.  James,  29’/i  S.  Main  St.,  North- 
field,  Vt. 

Most,  V/oodrow,  335  Greenwood,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Mother  Damien  Flood,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Mother  Des  Victoires,  1028  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Elizabeth  Mary,  500  Bellefontaine  St., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mother  Frances  Demarque,  La  Purisima  Con¬ 
ception  School,  Lompoc,  Calif. 

Mother  Francis,  Ursuline  Academy,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Mother  Gonzaga  l’Heureux,  Mt.  Merici  Aca¬ 
demy,  Waterville,  Maine 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus,  Rosemont  College, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus  Perry,  College  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Barbara,  Ursuline  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Genevieve,  Ursuline  Convent,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Mother  M.  Gerard  Cooke,  Marymount  School, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mother  M.  Louis,  Marymount  College,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Mother  M.  Loyola,  Ursuline  Academy,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mother  M.  Martin,  30800  Palos  Verdes  Drive, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 

Mother  M.  St.  Angela,  8910  Riggs  Rd.  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Mother  M.  Teresa  Gay,  2613  Ursuline  Ave., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Mother  Madeleine  Ducoin,  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Margaret  Anne  Hart,  9600  Forest 
Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  St.  Genevieve  of  the 
Pines,  Asheviile,  N.  C. 

Mother  Maria  Fidelis,  Holy  Child  H.  S.,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill. 

Mother  Marie-Cecile,  St.  Dominic’s  Institute, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mother  Mariella  Bremner,  San  Diego  College 
for  Women,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mother  Mary  Canasius,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Mother  Mary  De  Paul,  44  Blackburn  Rd., 
Summit,  N.  J. 


Mother  Mary  Derham,  San  Francisco  College 
for  Women,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mother  Mary  Emmanuel,  School  of  the  Holy 
Child,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  6250  Sheridan  Rd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mother  Mary  Gabriel,  Ursuline  Academy 
H.  S.,  Wilmington,  Delà. 

Mother  Mary  Gerard,  Mt,  St,  Ursula  H,  S., 
New  York  58,  N.  Y, 

Mother  Mary  Gonzaga,  St,  Leonard’s  Aca¬ 
demy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Nicholas,  19th  &  Wood  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  of  Carmel,  9029  Bradley  Blvd., 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mother  Mary  Robert,  School  of  the  Holy 
Child,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Teresa,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S., 
Providence,  R.  1. 

Mother  Mary  Ursula,  Academy  of  Mt.  St. 

Ursula,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Raymond  De  Jesus,  Diocesan  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Mother  St.  Augustine,  65  Lowder  St.,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Mother  St.  Eulalie,  Villa  Augustine,  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 

Mother  St.  George,  29  Castle  Place,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Patrick  of  Charity,  Notre  Dame 
H.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Lambert,  Convent  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mother  VilA,  Colegio  Universitario  del  Sa- 
grado  Corazôn,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico. 
Motroni,  Ralph,  10008  Broad  St.,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Mott,  Edward,  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich. 

Motte.  Hortense,  533  Monterey  St.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Mountain,  Lloyd,  Box  443,  Fruita,  Colo, 
Mourane,  Maxalynn,  1107  Cedrow  Ave,,  High 
Point,  N.  C, 

Mowry,  Vada,  6  Pleasant  St,,  Oxford,  N,  Y. 
Moyer,  Evelyn,  310  S.  Orange  St.,  Media,  Pa. 
Moyler,  Carl,  1019  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Moynihan,  Dorothy,  78  Haverford  St.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Mueller,  Irmgard,  81-10  135  St.,  New  Gar¬ 
dens,  N.  Y. 

Mueller,  Paul,  Springtown,  Pa, 

Mueller,  Rose,  Box  27,  Hermiston,  Ore, 
Mueller,  Sharon,  1523  N.  66  St.,  Omaha,  Neb 
Mueller,  Sonora,  3819  Monona  Drive,  Madi 
son,  Wis. 

Muelijer,  Theodore,  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
Fla. 

Muldoon,  Margaret,  Box  97,  Chester,  Pa. 
Muldrow,  Mary,  Box  542,  Elon  College,  N,  C 
Mulhauser,  Ruth,  Western  Reserve  U,,  Cleve 
land.  Ohio 

Mullan,  Rosemary,  340  Westmoreland  Rd. 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Mullen,  Elise,  508  Lyndale  Drive,  Vestal,  N.Y 
Mullen,  Wahneta,  N.  Central  H.  S.,  India 
napolis,  Ind. 

Muller,  Federico,  85  Mar  Vista,  Pasadena 
Calif. 

Muller,  Florence,  61  Main  St.,  Hatfield,  Mass 
Muller,  Leonard,  4013  Douglas  Rd.,  Miami 
Fla. 

Muller,  Marcel,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton 
Wis. 

Muller,  René,  U,  S,  Naval  Academy,  Annap 

olis,  Md. 

Mullins,  Marjorie,  Mary  Institute,  Clayton 
Mo. 

Mumbauer,  Eleanor,  1722  Maple  St.,  Bethle 
h.em.  Pa. 
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Munk,  Katherine,  1347  Duck  Lake  Rd.,  Albion, 
Mich. 

Munro,  Anna,  Lassen  Jr.  College,  Susanville, 
Calif. 

Munschy,  Mary  1273  Teller  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Murbach,  Janet,  315  Lancaster  Ave.,  RicWond, 
Ky. 

Murch,  Ronald,  72  Garden  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  M.  Roy,  267  Sport  HiU  Rd., 
Easton,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Eileen,  14  School  St.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Jennie,  3507  Latham,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Murphy,  Joan,  6426  N.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

Murphy,  John,  107  Whiting  St.,  Plainville,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,  Borromeo  Seminary,  Wic- 
iiife,  Ohio 

Murphy,  Lorna,  1534  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Margarette,  500  E.  33rd  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Murphy,  Mary,  1321  Morris  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

Murphy,  Patricia,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Murray,  Jack,  U.  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Murray,  Joseph,  299  Madison  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Murray,  Kathryn,  304  Cleveland  Ave.,  Am¬ 
herst,  Ohio 

Murray,  Lois,  1640  Morrow  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

Murstein,  Nelly,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Muscrave,  Wüford,  U.  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque, 
iowa 

Musser,  Frederic,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Myers,  Kathryn,  Kingswood  School,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich. 

Myers,  Lucile,  Rt.  3,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Myron,  Herbert,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Myshrall,  William,  R.  D.,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 

Nachtmann,  Francis,  1014  W.  John  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Nacozy,  Philip,  5264  Prosperity  Lane,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Nagourney,  Anne,  High  School,  Forest  HiUs, 
N.  Y. 

Nagy,  Rev.  Moses,  U.  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Nahmias,  Germaine,  114  Elmer  Drive,  S.  E., 
Vienna,  Va. 

Najam,  Edward,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Najem,  Robert,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Naples,  Blanche,  17  Lewis  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Narbutas,  V.  J.,  1140  N.  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111. 

Nash,  Anna,  1617  Frederick  Rd.,  Catonsville, 
Md. 

Nash,  Donald,  N.  Junior  H.  S.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Nash,  Donald  S.,  425  Ruby  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Nash,  Mrs.  James,  1617  Frederick  Rd.,  Catons¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Nash,  Vera,  610  Florence  Ave.,  Bogalusa,  La. 

Nassif,  Laurice,  1281  Cross  Highway,  West- 
port,  Conn. 

Naudin,  Marie,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.  „  , 

Naughton,  Helen,  739  Santa  Ynez,  Stanford 
University,  Calif. 

Nault,  Clifford,  Pembroke  County  Day  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nault,  Mary  R.,  1387  Nott  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  .  _  . 

Navarette,  Pete,  3535  W.  Catalina  Drive, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Naves,  Carroll,  447  N.  E.  125  St.,  N.  Miami, 
Fla. 

Naylor,  Louis,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nearhôof,  Orrin,  R.  D.  3,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Neatrour,  Elizabeth,  Churchville,  Va. 


Needham,  Helen,  2110  W.  Ainslie  St.,  Chicago, 

Neel,  George,  1108  N.  Jackson  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

Neely,  Robert,  2000  Marine,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Neff,  Wilfred,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Neidley,  John,  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Neill,  Barbara  A.,  13611  Griggs,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Neil,  Charles,  Rt.  1,  Box  93,  Ojai,  Calif. 

Nell,  Ada,  Senior  H.  S.,  Clintonville,  Wis. 

Neller,  Earl,  4201  Magnolia  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nellermoe,  Morris,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Nelson,  Anne,  220  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

Nelson,  Harriet,  Weston  H.  S.,  Weston,  Mass. 

Nelson,  Irene,  Rt.  3,  Box  154  C,  Sylacauga, 
Ala. 

Nelson,  Lillian,  Southwest  H.  S.,  Minneapolis 
Minn. 

Nelson,  Martha,  Camelback  H.  S.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Nelson,  Mary,  502  Robinson  Court,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Nelson,  Mary  H.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Nelson,  Robert,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Nelson,  Roy,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nemson,  Samuel,  1329  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Nesbitt,  James  H.,  Grace  College,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind. 

Nestico,  Ralph,  21  Clearview  Ave.,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Netherv/ood,  Helen,  87  S.  Lansdowne  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Neufield,  Rose,  •  Newton  H.  S.,  NewtonvUle, 
Mass. 

Neumeister.  Andrée,  856  Green  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Neumeister,  Zenas,  29  High  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Neun,  Elsie,  348  Hollywood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Neville,  Daniel,  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich. 

Nevin,  Mrs.  Leonard,  1138  Academy  St.,  Water- 
town.  N.  Y. 

Newell,  Sanford,  Converse  College,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Newkirk,  Dorothy,  College  H.  S.  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Newman,  Frances,  1519  E.  35  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Newman,  Lillian,  79-27  255  St.,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Newman,  Pauline,  1163  Brucito  Ave.,  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 

Newman,  Richard,  296  Wilson  Ave.,  Wollas¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Newmard,  Gerald,  6155  Topeka  Drive,  Reseda, 
Calif. 

Newmark,  Maxim,  Julia  Richman  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Newsome,  Maenell,  3847  Boulevard  Place,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Newton,  Dorothy,  Hall  H.  S.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Newton,  Dorris,  71  East  St.,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Newton,  Jennie,  6071  3rd  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Nicholas,  Demetra,  161  Hillside  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Nicholls,  James,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Nichols,  Elisabeth,  884  Flaxberry  Lane,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

Nichols,  Ethel,  109  Llenroe  Court,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Nichols,  Laure,  St.  Nicholas  School,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Nicholson,  Frank,  Country  Day  School,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Nickel,  Margaret,  206  Hamilton,  Eureka,  lU. 
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Nicolas,  Adolph,  4445  Elm  Court,  Denver, 
Colo.  ,  , 

Nicolas,  Hagar,  1724  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Niederauer,  David,  4673  W.  7th  Ave.,  Van¬ 
couver,  Canada 

Niedzielski,  Henryk,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Niess,  Robert,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nionakis,  John,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Nisco,  Joseph,  Reading  Memorial  H.  S.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass. 

NiTZBERG,  Howard,  601  Albany  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Nizard-Tuerswald,  Huguette,  2500  Q  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Noakes,  David,  75  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Noble,  Alma,  Box  229,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Noble,  Frances,  West  Michigan  College,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Nock,  Kathryn,  High  School,  Chincoteague, 
Va. 

Noel,  Marie  L.,  501  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Nolan,  Donald,  120  Old  Loudon  Rd.,  Latham, 
N.  Y. 

Nolan,  Dorothy,  8302  Fayette  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Rev.  George,  1200  Brush  Hill  Rd.,  Mil¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Nolan,  Joan,  1420  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Nolan,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Xavier  H.  S.,  New  York 
12,  N.  Y. 

Nonemaker,  Linda,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Nonnenmacher,  \Villiam,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

Nordale,  Marilyn,  3710  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Norman,  Frances,  312  E.  13  St.,  Pawhuska, 
Okta. 

Normand,  Michel,  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Normandin,  Marie,  Martin  Hughes  H.  S.,  Buhl, 
Minn. 

Normanly,  Rev.  Thomas,  St.  Columban’s 
Seminary,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Norris,  Albert,  45  Broadway,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y. 

Norris,  Lynne,  1242  Hale  Drive,  Concord, 
Calif. 

Norris,  Sarah,  2547  103  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Bellevue, 
Wash. 

Northrip,  Sharon,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory, 
U..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Northrop,  Charles,  607  Bluemont,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Norton,  Dorothy,  1716  Manor  Ave.,  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa. 

Norton,  Jean,  York,  Ala. 

Norton,  Virginia,  2923  45  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Norwich,  Theodora,  522  31st  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Norwood,  Dorothea,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Norwood,  Mai,  210  Lmcoln  St.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Nostrand,  Howard  L.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  (President) 

Nothern,  Jeannette,  41  Crane  Rd.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Nothnagle,  John,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Nover,  Irving,  30  W.  190  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Novick,  Sandra,  272  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Noyes,  John,  The  Taft  School,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Nugent,  Robert,  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville, 
Ohio 

Nuner,  Robert,  710  Park  Ave.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 


Nunn,  Wayne  K.,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nusbaum,  Beatrice,  5544  Hardy,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Nussbaum,  Olga,  385  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Nyabongo,  Virginia,  Tennessee  A  &  I  State  U., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nyman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bretton  Rd.,  Dover, 
Mass. 

Oberling,  Marthe,  Bennett  Junior  College,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 

Oberstar,  James,  American  Embassy,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti 

O’Brien,  Frances,  Senior  H.  S.,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

O’Brien,  Justin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Ka.hryn,  79  High  Rock  Lane,  West- 
wood,  Mass. 

O’Brien,  Marion,  916  Van  Rensselaer  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Richard,  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Obuchow'ski,  Chester,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Ochmanski,  Mrs.  Charles,  871  Winton  Rd., 
North  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

O’Connell,  Mrs.  Philip,  R.  D.  1,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

O’Conner,  Helen,  10703  Santa  Maria,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

O’Connor,  Geraldine,  Box  7002,  Hollins,  Va. 

Odell,  Dorothy,  13  Mercer  Ave.,  Chatham, 
N,  J. 

Odell,  King,  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Odenkirchen,  Carl  J.,  State  U.  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Odnert,  Alan,  20308  Maplewood,  Livonia, 
Mich. 

Ogle,  W.,  1108  Iowa,  Butte,  Mont. 

O’Hara,  Joan,  505  Chester,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Ohrn.  Roy,  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  South 
Byfield,  Mass. 

O’Larey,  Eleanor,  602  N.  6th  St.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Olden,  Peter,  Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Phi¬ 
lippi,  W.  Va. 

Olds,  Dorothy,  840,  N.  Sieria  St.,  Reno,  Nev. 

O’Leary,  Harriet,  309  Waring  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Olejniczak,  Bernard,  High  School,  Pulaski, 
Wis. 

Olevnick,  Arthur,  Baldwin  Sr.-Jr.  H.  S.,  Bald¬ 
win,  N.  Y. 

Oliva,  Celia,  716  Parkman  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Olive,  Lowney,  Box  11,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Oliver,  Elizabeth,  750  3rd  Ave.,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  555  E.  27th  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Oliver,  Ruth  N.,  East  Leyden  H.  S.,  Franklin 
Park,  111. 

Ollivier,  Jacqueline,  634  Moredon  Rd.,  Hun¬ 
tingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Olsen,  Clarence,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Olsen,  Nettie,  7401  Johnson  Drive,  Merriam, 
Kan. 

O’Mara,  Rita,  652  W.  163rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O’Meara,  Maurice,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

O’Melia,  Winfred,  101  W.  Buffalo,  Rawlins, 
Wyo. 

Ominsky,  Elaine,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

O’Nan,  Martha,  Millikin  U.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

O’Neil,  Gertrude,  178  Oliver  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 
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O’Neil,  Marguerite,  Box  20,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

O’Neill,  Wesley,  32  Standish  Circle,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Onker,  Gertrude,  1624  Beadle,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

Okloff,  Elizabeth,  Box  37,  Union  Pier,  Mich. 

O’Rourke,  John,  99  Plainfield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Orth,  Nancyann,  Belle  Terre,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

Ortoleva,  Madeleine,  48  Chapman  St.,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y. 

OsBERG,  Harold,  1466  Winona  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 


Osborn,  Mrs.  James,  2683  Leighton  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Osborn,  Louise,  Box  295,  Newburgh,  Ind. 

Osborn,  Lucienne,  1220  W.  Liberty,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Osborn,  Margaret,  30  Grace  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Osborne,  Jeanne,  3703  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Osborne,  Maybelle,  20  Atwater  Place,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Osborne,  Nancy,  Anderson  Coll.,  Anderson, 
Ind. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  Rollin,  3731  Montrose  Rd.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

O’Shaughnessy,  Vera,  1036  Ratley  Rd.,  West 
Suffield,  Coim. 

O’Steen,  Marie,  294  S.  Liberty  St.,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va. 

O’Sullivan,  E.  V.,  215  W.  91  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O’Sullivan,  Use,  Fire  Place  Landing,  East 
Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Oswald,  Frances,  777  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Otis,  Louise,  Box  47,  Leeds  Junction,  Maine 

Ott,  Kenneth,  Senior  H.  S.,  Omak,  Wash. 

Ottensmeyer,  Rev.  Hileary,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 

Otto,  Nancy,  1744  S.  Baltimore,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

OuDOT,  Simone,  102  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ouellette,  Richard,  159  Evergreen  Circle,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn. 

Ouimette,  Walter,  165  Wisdom  Way,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.  . 

OuTLER,  Herbert,  5700  Nassau  Rd.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  ..  „ 

OuzTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Jr.,  550  E.  CresweU  St., 
Greenwood  S.  C. 

Overcash,  Jack,  41  Cornell  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  „  . 

Overstreet,  Winnie,  1314  Holden  St.,  Augusta, 

Overton,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Owens,  Dorothy,  68  Summit  Rd.,  Cassville, 
N.  Y. 

Owens,  Elaine,  4646  Seminary  Rd.,  Alexandria, 


Owens,  J.  H.,  1035  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  ,  ^  , 

Owens,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  2555  Woodward  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^  ^  j 

OzAN,  Mahmut,  4618  Nichols  Rd.,  Oxford, 
Ohio 


Pace,  Mrs.  Raymond,  155  Bridge  St.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  ^ , 

Pace,  Vera,  240  Plantation  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Pacella,  Madeleine,  High  School,  Milford, 
Mass.  ^ 

Paddon,  Doris,  93  Wellington  St.,  St.  Thomas, 

Papula,  Lenore,  84  Barnard  Ave.,  Watertown, 
Mass.  , 

Page,  Mary,  Pond  Plain  School,  Westwood, 

Page,  Richard,  2349  Bellevue  Ave.,  Syracuse, 

Pagès  André,  511  Norwood  St.,  Spartanburg, 

s.  c. 


Paglia,  Pasquale,  143  Melbourne  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Paine,  Virginia,  3226  University  Ave.,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill. 

Palazzo,  Marie,  Union  Endicott  H.  S.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Palermo,  Joseph,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Palfe,  Marie-Therese,  10  Circle  Drive,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Palffy,  Marie  J.,  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Palfrey,  Thomas,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

111. 

Palleri,  Nazzareno,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

Palleske,  S.  O.,  2725  Eldorado  Place,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Pallister,  Jamis,  320  N.  Summit,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Pallozzi,  Orlando,  25  6th  St.,  Waterford,  N.Y. 

Palmer,  John,  P.O.  Box  132,  Milford,  Delà. 

Palmer,  Virginia,  20  Loring  Place,  Sumter, 
S.  C. 

Palmeri,  Joseph,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Palombo,  Jeimie,  Hotel  Hemenway,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

Palumbo,  Anita,  12  Delmar  Place,  Delmar, 
N.  Y. 

Palumbo,  John,  74  Waller  Rd.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Palyo.<,  Jeanne,  3117  Monroe  St.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Panaro,  Lenora,  Wilburtha  Rd.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Panici,  William,  2839  Chicago  Rd.,  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill. 

Paour,  Rev.  Peter,  1010  Webster  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Papandrea,  Julia,  Joseph  Case  H.  S.,  Swansea, 
Mass. 

Papazian,  Maria,  204  W.  Albemarle  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Pape,  Eulalie,  403  N.  Mul’oerry,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Pappas,  John,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Paquet,  John,  151  Main  Ave.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Paquette,  André,  State  House  Annex,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H. 

Paquette,  Roger,  128  Wood  St.,  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Parcell,  Harold,  Box  7251,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Paris,  Virginia,  Gary  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Parker,  Augustin,  180  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Parker,  Clarice,  924  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Clifford,  U.  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Ellen,  35  Florence  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Parker,  Frank,  402  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Cape 
May,  N.  J. 

Parker,  Gail,  10009  Kinrass  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Parker,  Helen,  Paeonian  Springs,  Va. 

Parker,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Wins- 
ton-Salern,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Richard,  Box  38,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  S.  Emmett,  648  E.  Gorham,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Parkinson,  M.  A.,  801  Chicago  Ave.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis. 

Parks,  Helen,  Junior-Senior  H.  S.,  Shrewsbury, 

IvlâSSi 

Paroutaud,  Henri,  36  Wellings  Place,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif. 

Parnell,  Charles,  U.  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Parr,  Una,  310  Railroad  Ave.,  Houma,  La. 

Parrish,  Harriet,  Atlantic  Union  Coll.,  S.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. 

Parrish,  Monita,  Marshfield  H.  S.,  Coos  Bay, 
Ore. 
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Parrott,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  1215  Norbee  Drive, 
Wilmington,  Delà. 

Parsa,  Ahmad,  1180  McClellan  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Parsell,  J.  R.,  Box  66,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Parsons,  Gertrude,  43  Carroll  St.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Parsons,  Jean,  183  Commonwealth,  Springfield, 
Vt.  ... 

Pasaric,  Sally,  11  Hickory  St.,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 

Paschal,  Margaret,  174  Park  Circle,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Paschal,  Mary,  Catawba  Coll.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Pascual,  Henry,  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Pasel,  Dora,  High  School,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Pasmore,  Fred,  Arkansas  State  Coll.,  Jonesboro, 
A.rk 

Passin,  Marian,  118  Rock  Island  St.,  Gouv¬ 
erneur,  N.  Y. 

Pastore,  Jeanette,  3390  W.  36lh  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Paterachi,  Victoria,  High  School,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Patnovic,  Frances,  24  Minguadale  Drive,  New¬ 
ark,  Delà. 

Patterson,  Agnes,  2035  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Patterson,  D.  H.,  209  E.  Lutz  St.,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Patterson,  Frances,  18  Beverly  Place,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Patferson,  Hélène,  Indian  Chase  Drive,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

PATrER.soN,  Warren,  Indian  Chase  Drive,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

PArrisoN,  Mayola,  73  Knight  St.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Patton,  Frances,  Aurora  Coll.,  Aurora,  III. 

Patty,  James,  Box  585,  Lexington,  Va. 

Payne,  Louise,  4700  Lealand  Lane,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Payne,  Richard,  Southwest  Missouri  State  Coll., 
Springfield,  Mo 

Payson,  Eileen,  360  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Peach,  Alice,  VYay  Jr.  H.  S.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Peachy,  Frederic,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pearl,  Rosalie,  317  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Pearlstein,  Emily,  34  Fairfield  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Pearson,  Betsy,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pearson,  Cecil,  Central  School,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Leonard,  24  Pavonia  Ave.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Pearson,  Pearlene,  Box  601,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Pearson,  Yvonne,  2401  E.  Holcombe,  Houston, 
Xcx. 

Peart,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  5539  E.  Griffith  Way, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Peckham,  Lawton,  Columbia  U.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Peel,  James,  High  School,  Morgan  City,  La. 

Peeler,  Annabelle,  160  W.  South  St.,  Albe¬ 
marle,  N.  C. 

Peevish,  Mary,  Box  473,  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif. 

Pei,  Mario,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pei,  Marjorie,  6811  Waterman  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
30,  Mo. 

Peirolo,  James,  3273  E.  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

PÉLADÉ,  Germaine,  Wilton  Arms,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Pell,  C.  L.,  Memphis  State  U.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pellegrino,  A.,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 

Pellegrino,  Pasqualina,  68  Bay  26  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Pelmont,  Raoul,  Hunter  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Peloro,  Filoména,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack, 

N.  J. 


Peltier,  Charlotte,  State  U.  New  York,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 

Pender.  Robert,  951  Grantey,  York,  Pa. 

Pendergraft,  Herbert,  Box  33,  Cullowhee, 
N.  C. 

Pengelly,  Bess,  598  N.  Vine  St.,  Hazelton, 
Pa. 

Penix,  Jan,  High  School,  Elkview,  W.  Va. 

Penland,  Daisy,  Rt.  3,  Canton,  N.  C. 

Penn,  Dorothy,  4700  Roanoke  Parkway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Penta,  Richard,  34  Joseph  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Penzoldt,  Peter,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Percival,  Raymond,  5517  Baldwin  Rd.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Pereira,  Sarah,  Tennessee  A  &  I  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Perez  de  Lara,  Lola,  Indiana  U.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Perivier,  Jacques  H.,  Rose  Valley,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Perkins,  Everett,  Columbus  Academy,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Perkins,  Katherine,  46  Grove  Ave.,  E.  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  1. 

Perkins,  Merle,  309  E.  12,  Davis,  Calif. 

Perkins,  Olive,  2421  Hoagland,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Perlman,  Milton,  6  Bayberry  Lane,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Perlmutter,  Selma,  851  Washington  Ave., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Perret,  M.  J.,  Box  332,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Perrone,  Rose,  602  S.  8th  St.,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Clarence,  Lincoln  U.,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Perry,  Jack,  3178  Winterberry,  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich. 

Perry,  Lynne,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Marguerite,  East  Carolina  Coll.,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Patricia,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Madison,  Conn. 

Peter,  Barbara,  215  W.  62nd  St.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

Peter,  Maria,  110  Grove  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Peters,  Alice,  150  Madison,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Peters,  Gerald,  King  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Peters,  Hélène,  Northrop  Collegiate  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Peters,  Liliane,  Duxbury  Junior  H.  S.,  Dux- 
bury.  Mass. 

Peters,  Margaret,  416  Kitchell  Ave.,  Pana,  Ill. 

Peters,  Mary,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Coll., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Peters,  Mrs.  Philip,  134  North  Rd.,  Nutley, 
N.  J. 

Petersen,  Vera  4444  N.  Pasadena,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Peterson,  Dorothea,  446  Fairview  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Ill. 

Peterson,  Catherine,  221  Northampton  Rd., 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Peterson,  Erwin,  1  San  Antonio  Place,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Peterson,  E.  Robert,  Colorado  Coll.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Peterson,  Homer,  85  E.  2nd  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 

Peterson,  Judith,  826  Congress,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Peterson,  Philip,  St.,  Mary’s  Coll.,  Moraga, 
Calif. 

Petit,  Bertha,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Pétrin,  Yolande,  4  Shadycrest  Rd.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Petro,  Isabel,  947  Philadelphia  Rd.,  Easton, 
Pa. 

Petrou,  Philip,  4110  E.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Petrovich,  Leposava,  138  Putnam  Park,  Green¬ 
wich.  Conn. 

Pettinari,  Flora,  Marion  Coll.,  Marion,  Va. 

Pettis,  Dorothy,  Kansas  State  Coll.,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kan. 
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Petty,  Dorothea,  Kakiat  Junior  High  School, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Peyranat,  J.  E.,  6730  S.  W.  63rd  Court,  Miami, 
Fia. 

Peyre,  Henri,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pfister,  Eva.,  8500  Comanche  Ave.,  Canoga 
Park,  Calif. 

Pharis,  Jane,  2  Armin  Ave.,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. 

Phelps,  Thea,  4238  Chrisüne  Lane,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Philip,  Michel,  7  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Phillips,  Alma,  2115  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Phillips,  Carl,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Edward,  805  Rountree  St., 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

Phillips,  Florence,  Beloit  Coll.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Phillips,  Hosea,  606  E.  University  Ave.,  La¬ 
fayette,  La. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Thomas,  11  Sumner  Rd.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Philpot,  Carol,  Western  Maryland  Coll.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Phypers,  June,  264  Richmond  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Phythian,  Margaret,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  De¬ 
catur,  Ga. 

Piano,  Frank,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Piatt,  H.  P.,  Shoals,  Ind. 

Picard,  Anne  M.,  3700  T  St.,  N.  W.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Picard,  René,  5  Résidence  du  Prieuré,  Avon, 
France 

PiCARELLO,  Yolanda,  154  Thoma  Ave.,  May- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Pick,  Ernest,  Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Painesville,  Ohio 

PicKEN,  R.  A.,  Swarthmore  Coll.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Pickett,  Margaret,  323  Old  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

PicoNE,  Sarah,  7  Allen  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Pierce,  Mary,  167  E.  Frederick  St.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Patricia,  25  Sherry  Rd.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

PiERMARiN,  Lucia,  77  Main  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

PiERSALL,  Leland,  Hardtner,  Kan. 

Pierpoline,  Marie,  635  Lukens  Ave.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

PiETRANGELi,  Angelina,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

111. 

Pike,  Anne,  High  School,  Monticello,  111. 

Pike,  Robert,  365  Pine  St.,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

PiLAND,  Lula,  High  School,  Holland,  Va. 

Pillars,  Ericka,  2229  Marin  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Pillet,  Roger,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pimsleltr,  Paul,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

PiNACOLi,  Valentine,  142  County  St.,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Pinataro,  Rudolph,  28  Thorman  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  Denver  Country  School, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Pinckney,  Sarah,  Gulf  Park  Coll.,  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

PiNEO,  Mary,  88  Fremont  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Pirrello,  Maria,  106  Bay  37,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PiRRi,  Raoul,  224  Irving  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

PiRRiTTE,  Hélène,  9117  S.  Bishop  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

PiSTORius,  George,  623  High  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Pitcher,  Edith,  264  Prospect  St.,  Westfield, 
N.  J. 

Pitcher,  Stephen,  7144  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Pitts,  Nita,  Columbia  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pitzelle,  Isabelle,  309  W.  92  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


PivoRNiK,  Mrs.  Lee,  4505  Maryland  Parkway, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

PigURO,  Phyllis,  2915  8  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington, 

Place,  Edwin,  1  Marchant  Gardens,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Plaep,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Rt.,  Box  26,  Cloverdale, 
Ore. 

Plaud,  Cecile,  235  N.  Main  St.,  Acushnet, 
Mass. 

Plauzoles,  Thérèse,  2286  Pelham  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Playe,  George,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Playfoot,  Maynard,  150  Chambersburg  St., 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Pleasants,  Jeanne,  54  Momingside  Drive,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Pleasants,  Richard,  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Mass. 

Plevan,  Helen,  Youngs  Rd.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Plewman,  Helen,  Delta  Secondary  School, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Plottol,  Jeanine,  140  W.  86,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plumans,  Frances,  475  E.  State  St.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

PocETTO,  Rev.  Alexander,  520  66th  St.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pocock,  Edith,  69  Union  St.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

PoDOLNY,  Irma,  16  Coburn  Rd.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Poenack,  Elmer  G.,  2500  Topaz  Drive,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

PooGENBERG,  Raymond,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

POHORYLES,  Bernard,  8  Stuyvesant  Oval,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Poirier,  Mrs.  Gerard,  151  Gordon  Way,  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Calif. 

Poirier,  Margaret,  4600  Connecticut  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poirier,  Roger,  232  W.  1st  Ave^  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Poirier,  Yvette,  297  Main  St.,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass. 

Poissant,  Hervé,  80  West  St.,  Biddeford,  Maine 

Poisson,  Philippe,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Poitevin,  Mildred,  309  Normal  St.,  Woodbine, 
Iowa 

PoKA,  Helen,  548  Maple  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PoLAK,  Louise,  7733  S.  Kingston  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Polinsky,  Aaron,  247  Voorhis  Ave.,  River 
Edge.  N.  J. 

POLiTELLA,  Lillian,  High  School,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio 

PoLLAK,  Julia,  156  W.  86  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pollard,  Jean,  1751  La  Vista  Rd.,  N.  E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Polony,  John,  321  Wendell  Lane,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Pond,  Karl,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Pond,  Mildred,  Hillhouse  H.  S.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Poor,  Therese,  537  Quintana  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pope,  Carol,  46  Torray  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Pope,  Ernest,  3262  South  Court,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Popper,  E.,  650  Academy  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PORRMANN,  Dolores,  469  E.  Passaic  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Agnes,  Box  125,  New  Concord,  Ohio 

Porter,  Mrs.  Alan,  300  S.  Goodwin  Ave., 
Urbana,  111. 

Porter,  Barbara,  4436  Vincent  Ave.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Porter,  Charles,  1341  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Porter,  Ellis,  Heidelberg  Coll.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Porter,  Esther,  11  Grosse  Pointe  Blvd.,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich. 

Posses,  Mrs.  Frederick,  75  Union  Ave.,  Amity- 
ville,  N.  Y. 
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Poston,  James,  14  Fairmont  Place,  Indian 
Head,  Md. 

Poston,  Lawrence,  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Potter,  Jane,  202  Meigs  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Potter,  Margaret,  81  Rumford  St.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Poulin,  Norman,  513  72nd  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Poulin,  Roland,  42  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PouLSEN,  Antoinette,  State  Coll,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Poux,  Rev.  John,  230  W.  10  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Powell,  James,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Powell,  Richard,  46  Inwood  Rd.,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

Power,  Mary  Jo,  1514  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Powers,  Agnes,  154  Selye  Terrace,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Powers,  Edward,  3  Perkins  Square,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Powers,  James,  200  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PowLEY,  Russell,  109  Ellsworth  Terrace,  Glen 
Rock,  N.  J. 

Powsner,  Isadore,  872  E.  24 ,  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Prasker,  Flora,  116  Evergreen,  Mill  Valley, 
Calif. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  14  Pleasant  St.,  Richmond, 
Maine 

Pratt,  Maybelle,  High  School,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Preble,  Howard,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

PfiERERis,  Felicia,  110  Courtland  Circle,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Prendergast,  Jerome,  1206  Loras  Blvd.,  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa 

Presel,  Rose,  89  Elragrove  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Presta,  Peter,  San  Francisco  State  Coll.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Preston,  Ann,  704  W.  32,  Austin,  Tex. 

Preston,  Fred,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Ohio 

Prévost,  Genevieve,  650  Merrick  Bldg.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Prévost,  John,  650  Merrick  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Prévôt,  Araxi,  7  Myrna  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Price,  Blanche,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Price,  Dorothy,  Middle  Georgia  Coll.,  Cochran, 
Ga. 

Price,  Mrs.  James,  High  School,  Damascus, 
Va. 

Price,  Larkin,  Mt.  Erie,  Ill. 

Price,  Robert,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Primmer,  Elaine,  31  Owen  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prina,  Ronald,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Prince,  James,  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
Coll.,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Pringle,  Madeline,  2250  Wedgewood  Drive, 
Akron,  Ohio 

Prins.  Marguerite,  82  W.  12  St.,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Procious,  Sara,  16  Lathrop  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  John,  27  Brookhaven,  Ludlow, 
Mass. 

Proctor,  Willa,  3730  State  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Pronger,  Lester,  York  U.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Protas,  Stanley,  Brightwood  School,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Proul,  Alfred,  Taftville,  Conn. 

Provenza,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  602  Mildred  Lee,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Tex. 

Provost,  Gerard,  15  Washington  Ave.,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass. 

Provost,  Gertrude,  80  Merrick  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Pryce,  Robert,  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio 


Pryle,  Ann,  Bethiehem  Central  Junior  H.  S., 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

PucciANi,  Jeanne,  2671  Cranlyn  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

PucciANi,  O.  F.,  U.  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  CaliL 

Puckett,  Elizabeth,  2304  Tarawa  Blvd.,  Ta¬ 
rawa  Terrace,  N.  C. 

Puckett,  Ward  E.,  Southwestern  Coll.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Pulleyn,  John,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio 

Pulling,  Anne,  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PuRSALL,  Mrs.  Leland,  Kiowa,  Kan. 

PusEY,  Richards,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Putnam,  Eliot,  Noble  &  Greenough  School, 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Pyle,  Robert,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kan. 

Quay,  Natalee,  Rt.  2,  Box  122,  Long  Grove, 
Ill. 

Queneau,  Bertile,  5701  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Quesenbery,  Virginia,  Central  H.  S.,  Tulsa, 
Qkla. 

Quick,  Alice,  Delaware  Valley  Regional  H.  S., 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Quin,  Mayme,  223  Spruce  St.,  Louisville,  Ga. 

Quinche,  Hortense,  7  Bay  St.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Quinlan,  Marion,  104  E  37  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Quinn,  Dorothy,  600  E.  Phil-Ellena  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Quinn,  Rev.  Richard,  1150  Buffalo  Rd.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Quirion,  Irene,  48  Leland  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Raab,  Edith,  47  Plaza  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raaphorst,  Madeleine,  264  W.  William,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio 

Rabbitt,  Francis,  St.  Gregory  Seminary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Rabe,  Elizabeth,  625  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Radcliffe,  Leslie,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Radtke,  F.  a.,  441  E.  Ninth,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Ragni,  Margaret,  169  Springdale  Ave.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 

Racusa,  Olga,  30  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Raible,  Rev.  Daniel,  Brunnerdale  Seminary, 
Canton,  Ohio 

Rains,  Ruth,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Rainville,  Lucien,  446  Morgan  Drive,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Rak,  Eleanor,  340  E.  74,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rakay,  Susan,  7739  Mead,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Rallo,  John,  68  Blachley  Rd.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Ramage,  Bernice,  12  Ventura,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rambo,  Marion,  Loudoun  County  H.  S.,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Ramsey,  Andrew,  3852  Byram  Ave.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Ramsey,  Edna,  105  Gover  St.,  Somerset,  Ky. 

Ramsey,  Warren,  1500  Arch  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Ramsland,  Dorothy,  High  School,  Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Ranck,  Estella,  Glenbrook  H.  S.,  Northbrook, 
Ill. 

Rand,  Tide,  Mell  Rd.,  Greenland,  N.  H. 

Randall,  Earle,  Purdue  U.,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Raney,  Elizabeth,  84  Dogwood,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Ransom,  Margueritte,  307  Donegal  Drive,  Tow- 
son,  Md. 

Ransom,  Rosella,  6025  Bartmer  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Raper,  Martha,  Box  1100,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Raphael,  Bernard,  Booker  T.  Washington  H. 
S.,  New  Qrleans,  La. 
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Raphael,  Françoise,  St.  Mary’s-in-the-Moun- 
tains,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Rappa,  Joseph,  Laura  St.,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Rappleyea,  Richard,  449  Kinsley  St.,  SherriU, 
N.  Y. 

Rasi,  Stephen,  3202  8th  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Raska,  Olga,  New  Britain,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Rasmussen,  Ruth,  Eastchester  H.  S.,  East- 
chester.  N.  Y. 

Rassias,  John,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Ratermanis,  J.  B.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Rathbun,  Mrs.  Charles,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 
Rathman,  Richard.  Bethel  College,  McKenzie, 
Tenn. 

Ratiu,  Bash,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ratié,  Elizabeth,  Webster  Coll.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rattner,  Henriette,  50  E.  10  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Rauch,  Margarete,  Madison  Coll.,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Rausch,  Marian,  1019  Falls  St.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio 

Ray,  Esther,  2230  Amelia  Circle,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Raymer,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Box  38,  Fallston,  N.  C. 
Raymond,  Agnes,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  „  , 

Rea,  Annabelle,  823  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Ready,  Wayne,  Thiensville-Meguon  Union  H. 
S.,  Thiensville,  Wis. 

Reardon,  Cecelia,  101  Sprague  Ave.,  Lowell, 
îviâss. 

Reardon,  Isabelle,  1929  Fairmount,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  j 

Reber,  WUlette,  Dwight  School,  Englewood, 

N.  J. 

Rebibo,  Jacques,  Box  286,  Memphis  State  U., 
Memphis,  Tenn.  ,  ^  , 

Reboussin,  Marcel,  William  and  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Williamsburg,  Va.  ^  , 

Reck,  Rima,  Louisiana  State  U.,  New  Orleans, 
La 

Records,  Mary,  1620  North  B  St.,  Elwood, 

Rewl  Carol,  3524  Marion  Ave.,  Memphis, 

Redewill,  Hazel,  1115  W.  Latham,  Phoenix, 

Re'dmond,  Alta,  Columbus  Senior  H.  S.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ind. 

Reed,  Cordelia,  506  S.  Mathews  Ave.,  Urbana, 

Reed,  Forest,  705  N.  Wayne  St.,  North  Man¬ 
chester,  Ind.  ^ ,  J 

Reed,  Judy,  Western  Maryland  Coll.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md.  . 

Reed,  Lucy  L.,  817  Clement  Drive,  Norman, 

Reed,  Mrs.  William,  1254  Goodrich  Ave.,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  _  „  „  .  „  t,, 

Reeves,  Harriet,  30  E.  Elm  SL,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Regener,  Mrs.  Birgit,  High  School,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.  .  „  „  ,  .  -KT  V 

Regan,  Linda,  58  Gorsline  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Regester,  Robert,  537  Southview  Ave.,  Kennett 
Souairc  Pa 

Regli,  Helen'  411  Hartel  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 

Re^d,'  Mrs.  C.  R..  5349  Suffield  Court,  Skokie, 

Re^id',  Charles,  321  Barry  Ave.,  Mamaroneck, 
N  Y 

Reid,  Dorothy,  Hastings  H.  S.,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
Reid,  Fred,  206  E.  6th  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 
Reid,  Lucile,  213  Westmoreland  Blvd.,  Madi- 
son 

Reid, ’Richard,  Clark  U.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Reifsnyder,  Margaret,  121  Washington  Rd., 
Westminster,  Md. 


Reilly,  John,  453  S.  Prospect,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Reilly,  Nancy,  2714  E.  Shorewood  Blvd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Reilly,  Patricia,  628  Beverly  Blvd.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Reiman,  Gladys,  University  Addition,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Reines,  Suzanne,  46  Sohenck  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Reitz,  Willard,  924  25th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Rejlek,  Mary,  1244  Bel  Air  Rd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Rekasi,  Rev.  Joseph,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Rémillard,  Laura,  42  S.  Main  St.,  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Remondo,  Warren,  1627  Kemble  St.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Remy,  Marcel,  Rt.  2,  Box  64,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Renaud,  Armand,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Renaud,  Madeline,  307  Fourth  St.,  S.  E.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Renfrew,  Esther,  245  W.  Maple  Rd.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Renfroe,  Walter,  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Renkbnberger,  B.  a.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Athens, 
Ohio 

Renson,  Gisele,  10110  Crestwood  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Md. 

Rentfro,  Mabel,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Repetto,  Arlene,  2427  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Reschley,  Lolabelle,  Box  105,  Olds,  Iowa 

Resweber,  Earl,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Retailliau,  Siinone,  2940  Grand  Concourse, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rettig,  Rae,  408  Hearthstone  Drive,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Reynolds,  Joseph,  907  W.  Hawthorne,  On¬ 
tario,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Jack,  6263  Monita  St.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Rhodes.  Mary,  2807  Midvale  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Mary  F.,  122  Park  Lane,  Titusville, 
Fla. 

Rhodes,  S.  A.,  The  City  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Riblett,  Isabel,  625  E.  10th  St.,  Wilmington, 
Delà. 

Rice,  Donald,  204  Buchanan  St.,  Huntington, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Harold,  331  Whitney  Rd.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Howard,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  James,  16  N.  May  Ave.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Rice,  Sheldon,  481  Yale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Richard,  Eleanore,  9  Morningside  Drive,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa. 

Richard,  Helen,  Francis  Parker  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Richards,  A.  J.,  State  Coll.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Richards,  Howell,  180  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Richards,  Katherine,  27  Guilds  Woods,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Ala. 

Richards,  Marguerite,  New  Jersey  Coll,  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Mildred,  34  High  St.,  North  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Caroline,  221  Hawthorne  Lane, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Riche,  Oriole,  R.  D.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Roberta,  893  W.  Roxbury  Park¬ 
way,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Richmond,  Thelma,  Buena  Vista  St.,  Winder, 
Ga. 

Richter,  Inez,  1230  Caddell  Lane,  Norman, 
Okla. 
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Richter,  Louis,  Oregon  State  Coll.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Richtman,  Jack,  2  rue  d’ Arras,  Paris  Ve, 
France 

Rickard,  Elizabeth,  6528  Lakewood  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Rickey,  H.  Wynn,  Southern  Methodist  U., 
Î  HS  Tex 

Ricks,  Saralyn,  Euclid  H.  S.,  Deland,  Fla. 

Riddick,  Imogene,  319  Fairview  Drive,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

Riddlebaugh,  Eleanor,  TifBn  East  Jr.  H.  S., 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

Ridge,  George,  2022  Westminster  Way,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ridgely,  Beverly,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Riedel,  Marie,  763  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pompton 
Lâlccs  J 

Rieman’  John,  24202  Brier  Rd.,  Alderwood 
Manor,  Wash. 

Rienzi,  Elizabeth,  High  School,  Abington,  Pa. 

Riffaterre,  Michael,  Philosophy  Hall,  Colum¬ 
bia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rigault,  André,  Me  Gill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Canada 

Riggin,  Edwin,  341  Grace  St.,  Crisfield,  Md. 

Riley,  Claude,  807  Fondulac  St.,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Riley,  Rosemary,  Sterns  H.  S.,  Millinocket, 
Maine 

Ring,  Grace,  715  Broad  Ave.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Ring,  Margaret,  905  W.  36th  St.,  Miimeapolis, 
Minn. 

Ringgold,  Gordon,  620  College  Terrace,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Rioux,  Robert,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 

Ripley,  John,  302  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Mas- 
sapequa  Park,  N.  Y. 

Ripper,  Margaret,  517  Thirteenth  Ave.,  New 
Brighton,  Pa. 

Risi,  Lydia,  22  Pomeworth  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Aileen,  4722  Backer  Rd.,  Wilmington, 
Delà. 

Rittenhouse,  Jane,  1321  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delà. 

Ritter,  Carleen,  Western  Maryland  Coll.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Riva,  Raymond,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Rivers,  Napoleon,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
Coll.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rivers,  WUga,  402  W.  Stange,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Roach,  Eloise,  1104  Baylor  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roach,  William,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Robb,  James,  George  Washington  U.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Robb,  Mary,  901  Argonne  Drive,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Robbins,  Charles,  Cedar  Rd.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Robbins,  Dorothy,  33-47  14  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Roberge.  Suzanne,  76  Jenckes  St.,  Woonsocket, 
R.  1. 

Roberson,  Gerald,  6  Louise  Ave.,  Easthamp- 
ton.  Mass. 

Roberts,  Alan,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alfred,  State  Teachers  Coll.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  P.O.  Box  702,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  Va. 

Roberts,  Dorothy,  5834  Stony  Island  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Roberts,  Ellen,  Rt.  4,  Bonifay,  Fla. 

Roberts,  Herbert,  4647  Evans,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roberts,  John,  Randolph-Macon  Coll.,  Ashland, 
Va. 

Roberts,  Katie,  2  Mechanic  St.,  Fairhaven, 
Vt. 

Roberts,  Kimberly,  505  Nottingham  Rd.,  New¬ 
ark,  Delà. 

Roberts,  Nona,  Mars  Hill  Coll.,  Mars  Hill, 
N.  C. 


Roberts,  P.,  7301  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Phyllis,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  Coll,. 
Kearney,  Neb. 

Roberts,  William,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

111. 

Robertson,  Gloria,  Box  276,  Ellerbe,  N.  C. 

Robertson,  Pauline,  8813  Gayton  Rd.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Robillard,  Madeleine,  219  Audubon  Drive, 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Robinove,  Muriel,  15154  Piedmont  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Robinove,  Phyllis,  344  W.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Robinson,  Irving,  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio 

Robinson,  Lucius,  3711  Narragansett  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Robinson,  Mary  Frances,  Box  6331,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  51-16  Van  Loon  St.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Sanford,  270  Noroton  Ave.,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Robinson,  Sylvia,  72-A  Abbott  Rd.,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Robitaille,  Claire,  183  Ash  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Robitaille,  Normand,  442  S.  Gaylord  St.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Robran,  Edward,  1328  Washington  Ave.,  Love¬ 
land,  Colo. 

Rocco,  Giovannina,  132  Cedar  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Roche,  Alphonse,  2124  Pioneer  Rd.,  Evanston, 

111. 

Roche,  Helen,  High  School,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Roche,  Joseph,  7  Cleveland  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rochelle,  Virginia,  50  Brookside  Dr.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Roddam,  Maureen,  45  Colony  Drive,  West  Say- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Rodenkirch,  Gertrude,  720  Michigan  Ave., 
North  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Rodgers,  John,  705  W.  Washington  St.,  Green¬ 
ville,  Mich. 

Rodman,  Frances,  Box  351,  Greenville,  Ky. 

Roe,  Marion,  1010  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Roebuck,  Mrs.  Frank,  206  Meadville  St.,  Edin- 
boro.  Pa. 

Roedig,  Charles,  701  St.  Vincent,  South  Bend. 
Ind. 

Roeming,  Robert,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Roffman,  Gretla,  Woodridge  H.  S.,  Wood¬ 
ridge,  N.  J. 

Rogers,  Adrienne,  202  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Carol,  1324  Phoenixville  Pike,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Ethel,  1003  Piedmont  St.,  Reidsville, 
N.  C. 

Rogers,  Francis,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Gauley  Bridge  H.  S.,  Glen 
Ferris,  \V.  Va. 

Rogers,  John,  503  N.  Genesee  St.,  Davison, 
Mich. 

Rogers,  Phyllis,  1978  Moreland,  Rd.,  Abing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Box  72,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Thomas,  Box  871,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Winifred,  8  Maryland  Apts.,  Green- 
vfile,  S.  C. 

Rogerson,  Peggy,  111  Victoria  St.,  Williams- 
ton,  N.  S. 

Rohrer,  Barbara,  7741  Wild  Plum  Lane,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Rohrer,  Wilsie,  2712  Bradford  Drive,  Toledo, 
Ohio 
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Rohret,  Mary.  Community  Schools,  Stuart, 
Iowa 

Roht,  Elizabeth,  19  Pearl  St.,  Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Rolfe,  Frederick,  24  Orchard  St.,  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Maine 

Rollins,  Belva,  Central  City,  Iowa 

Romay,  Angela,  74  Curve  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ronan,  Helen,  Washington  H.  S.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. 

Roncalez,  Georges.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Ronsaville,  Virginia,  3942  Washington,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Md  . 

Root,  Luella.  Burlington  Jr.  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
Vt. 

Rosamilia,  Jeannette,  1557  Summit  Ave.,  Hill¬ 
side,  N.  J. 

Rose,  Harrison,  335  Hay  Place,  Conshocton, 
Ohio 

Roseman,  Rita,  51  Bachman  St.,  Hellertown, 
Pa. 

Rosen,  Albert.  Ramaz  School,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Rosen,  Mollie.  Abraham  Lincoln  H.  S.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Rosenberg,  Charles,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Rosenberg,  Finkle,  117  Liberty  St.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

Rosenberg,  Selma,  1187  Anderson  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Rosenfeld,  Albert,  610  45th  St.,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Rosenfield,  Leonora,  3949  Chesapeake  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rosenkranz,  Gabrielle,  63-84  Saunder  St., 
Forest  HUls,  N.  Y. 

Rosenstein,  Irma,  79  N.  Broadway,  White 
Plains.  N.  Y. 

Rosenthal,  Gertrude,  168  Main  St.,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Rosenthal,  Mrs.  John,  5456  Ridgewood  Court, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Rosenzweig,  Fred,  194  Smith  St.,  Freeport, 
N.Y.  .  „  , 

Rosenzweig,  Janine,  470  Michigan  Ave.,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif. 

Rosner,  Ruth,  1513  Arizona,  N.  E.,  Albuquer- 
oue,  N.  M. 

Ross,  Aggie,  3259  Simmons  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Ross,  A.  W.,  31  Cross  Highway,  Westport, 
Conn. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Duncan,  8  Bird  Song  Lane,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

Ross,  Hilma,  352  Durande  Drive,  Mobde,  Ala. 

Ross,  Janice,  514  Owens  Hall,  East  Lansing, 
Mich 

Ross,  Lülian,  245  Sawyer  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  , 

Ross,  Marion,  1515  D  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ross,  Maurice,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Rosselot,  La  Velle,  Otterbein  College,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio  .  „  _ 

Rossi,  Carlo,  U.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CaliL  , 

Rossi,  Theresa,  Box  364,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Rossi,  Vinio,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Rossman,  Edward,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown, 
N.  J. 

Rossmeisl,  Martha,  HE.  Elm  Ave.,  Baltimore, 

Md.  O  TT 

Rostas,  Edith,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  S.  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

Roswell,  Mary,  801  Montgomery  Rd.,  Elk- 
ridge,  Md.  . 

Roudebush,  Katherine,  219  S.  Mam,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio 

Roltdiez,  Leon  S.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  (Managing  Editor;  Editor  1962-65). 

Rouillard,  Henri,  4581  MacArthur  Blvd.,  N. 
W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rouillard,  Irene,  5  Cochran  St.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

Rountree,  Carlton,  Rt.  I.  Box  292  Belvidere, 
N.  C. 

Rousseau,  Gerard,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Claremont, 

N.  H. 

Roussey,  Robert,  3716  Oriole  Lane,  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill. 

Roussin,  Theodore,  400  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Routhier,  Albert,  6  Ave  B,  Turners  Falls, 
Mass. 

Rowbotham,  Lilian,  102  Conn  Terrace,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Rowe.  Charles,  121  Kirkland  Drive,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Rowe,  Priscilla,  12  Oak  St.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Rowland,  Margaret,  431  Maplewood,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Roy,  Conrad,  41  Burke  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Roy,  Elizabeth,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Roy,  Esther,  Old  County  Rd.,  WUbraham, 
Mass. 

Roy,  Francis,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Roy,  Kathleen,  51  Cunningham  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Roy,  Robert,  Churchill  H.  S.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Roy.  Rosina,  2220  Harvard  Court,  Orchard 
Lake,  Mich. 

Rozen,  Eva,  526  North  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rozier,  Micheline,  708  8th  St.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Ruben,  Barbara,  90  Rosedale  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Rubin,  Beatrice,  2456  Woodhull  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Rubinow,  Marguerite,  302  E.  88  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Rudman,  Judith,  52  Hampshire  Rd.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Rue,  William,  604  Wilcox  St.,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Ruebush,  Evagene,  9712  Elrod  Rd.,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Md. 

Ruel,  Marietta,  1639  North  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn  . 

Ruff,  Edgar,  Texas  Western  College,  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

Ruhe,  Mrs.  Ben,  1032  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Rupert,  Aimée,  6749  Paxton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rupp,  Theodore,  State  Teachers  College,  Mil- 
lersvüle.  Pa. 

Rushing,  Eloise,  3419  Fernway  Drive,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Rusinak,  Virginia,  Wheaton  H.  S.,  Wheaton, 
Md. 

Rusk,  Carolyn,  7718  Greenview  Terrace,  Tow- 
son,  Md. 

Rusmisell,  Mrs.  Charles,  High  School,  Prince 
George,  Va. 

Russ,  Cora,  519’/4  W.  Strong  St.,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Russ,  Ellen,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Henry  B.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Russell,  Mrs.  John,  96  Robbins  Rd.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Russell,  Lottye,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Russo,  Dorothy,  High  School,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Russo,  Joseph,  5608  Merriewood  Drive,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Ruszat,  Phyllis,  755  Lincoln  St.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Ruth,  Charlotte,  66  S.  Spring  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Ruth,  Lester,  B  2-1  Carol  Court  Apts.,  New¬ 
berry,  S.  C. 

Rutland,  Lavesta,  H.  A.  Hunt  H.  S.,  Fort 
Valley,  Ga. 

Rutter,  Anna,  131  N.  Liberty  St.,  Orwigsburg, 
Pa. 
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Ruyle,  Mabel,  716  W.  Douglas,  Jacksonville, 

111. 

Ryan,  John,  1634  Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ryan,  John  J.,  2243  Barrington  Rd.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Ryan,  Sara,  816  N.  36,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ryan,  William,  St.  Andrew’s  School,  Middle- 
town.  Delà. 

Ryba,  Therese,  342  Burke  Drive,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rylander,  Janice,  W.  Bridgewater  H.  S.,  Bridge- 
water,  Ma.ss. 

Saad,  Francis,  Gannon  College,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sabatier,  R.,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France, 
Paris  Vie,  France 

Sabbeth,  Morris,  324  Bay  14th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Sa-bin,  Martin,  High  School,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Sacher.  Cecil,  6123  N.  Mozart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sachse,  Dorothy,  813  Huntington  Rd.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Sackrin,  Gene,  48  17th,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 

Sadowski,  Stephan,  3  Crest  Rd.,  Newark,  Delà. 

Sage,  William,  316  Oakhill,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

St.  Aubyn,  Frederic,  Elmira  College,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

St.  Denis,  Gertrude,  104  E.  Main  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

St.  George,  Helen,  32  Lincoln  St.,  Gardner, 
Mass. 

St.  Leon,  Claire,  27519  Halescorner  Rd.,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 

Sala,  Grace,  20270  Middlebelt  Rd.,  Livonia, 
Mich. 

Salem,  Lela,  9000  Westview  Drive,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Salembier,  Henry,  630  9th  St.,  W.  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Salit,  Carol,  860  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Salles,  Henriette,  247  Tremont  Ave.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Salmansohn,  Milton,  415  Union  Ave.,  Ma- 
maroneck,  N.  Y. 

Salomon,  Herman,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Saiomon,  Roslyn,  505  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Salter,  Mrs.  WiUiam,  178  Cold  Spring  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Saltoun,  Francine,  1716  Ridge,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Saltzman,  Harry,  4207  Chester  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Saltzman,  Joe,  Nichols  State  College,  Thibo¬ 
deaux,  La. 

Saltzman,  Lucille,  Box  193,  Gueydan,  La. 

Salvail,  Ferdinand,  8921  Sweetbriar  Lane, 
Shreveport,  La. 

Salvan,  Albert,  23  Woodbury  St.,  Providence, 
R.  1. 

Salvan,  Jacques,  680  Merrick,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Salz,  Lily,  Oskosh  State  College,  Oskosh,  Wis. 

Samalonis,  Bernice,  Foreign  Language  Con¬ 
sultant,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Sammartino,  Frances,  55  Hawkins  Blvd.,  N. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

Sampon,  Victor,  229  E.  Maple  Ave.,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis. 

Samuels,  Eva,  Jasper  H.  S.,  Ridgeland,  S.  C. 

Sanchez,  Madeleine,  299  Merrimack  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Sand,  Alice,  Ridge  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sanders.  Stella,  220  W.  Apache,  Norman,  Okla. 

Sanders,  Sylvia,  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Sanderson,  Irene,  659  S.  Nelson  Ave.,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  111. 

SAivDy-R,  David,  P.  O.  Box  141  Basking  Ridge, 

Sandomirsky,  Natalie,  700  Prospect  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sanidas,  Frieda,  1666  Detroit  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Santee,  Del,  521  W.  Symmes,  Norman,  Okla. 


Santini,  Victor,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. 

Santmyers,  Muriel,  805  Addingham  Ave., 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Santosuosso,  Joanne,  527  Main  St.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Santosuosso,  John,  206  Park  St.,  West  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

Sareil,  Jean,  172  W.  79  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sarfais,  N.  H.,  140  E.  95  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Saroian,  John,  5424  Crebs  Ave.,  Tarzana, 
Calif. 

Sas,  Louis,  475  W.  186  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sassard,  Virginia,  38  Central  Park  South,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sato,  Henry,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Sato,  Lois,  3816  S.  E.  Hill  Rd.,  Müwaukie, 
Ore. 

Satterlee,  Rebecca,  325  State  St.,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Sauer,  Andrew,  Woodmere  Court  South,  Wood- 
mere,  N.  Y. 

Saul,  Marthe,  3217  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Saunders,  Elizabeth.  11  Monroe  Court,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 

Saunders,  Frederick.  New  York  Military  Acad., 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Saunders,  Helen,  R.  D.  1,  Box  93,  Colliers, 
W.  Va. 

Saunders,  Marjorie,  High  School,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Sauté,  Alfred,  21  Broome  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Savage.  Caroline,  17  Gray  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Savage,  Catherine,  Rice  U.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Savage.  Diane,  89  Morgan  Rd.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Savf.ls,  John,  1441  Thrush  Place,  Brentwood, 
Mo. 

Savet,  Gabrielle,  505  Alicia  Drive,  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

Savignon,  Gabriel,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Sawyer,  Marguerite,  Cushing  Academy,  Ash- 
burnham.  Mass. 

Sayre,  Merton,  1621  N.  Kansas  Ave.,  Roswell, 
N,  M. 

ScAMMON,  Jean,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

ScANio,  Janet,  1711  Hermitage  Rd.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Scarnici,  Virginia,  15  Cornelia  Place,  Glen 
Rock,  N.  J. 

SCARPINATO,  Lucy,  2957  Ave.  X,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Schaadt,  Woodrow,  Box  112,  Orefield,  Pa. 

Schabacker,  Ruth,  147  Summit  Ave.,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Schaefer,  Dolores,  5125  Bryant  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Schaeffer,  Maureen,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

Schafer,  Blanche,  312  N.  Fifth  St.,  Charles, 
Mo. 

Schafer,  Ruth,  Rt.  3,  Amboy,  Ill. 

Schaffner,  Vivien,  104  Lary  Drive,  S.  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

ScHAiRER,  Claire,  426  Mohawk  Ave.,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 

ScHAPiRo.  Elinor,  1850  211  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

ScHEiN.  Beatrice,  High  School,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

ScHEiNiN,  Sylvia,  The  Wheatley  School,  Old 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 

SCHENFELD,  Sylvia,  4532  N.  11  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Scherer,  George,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Scherer,  Philip,  George  W.  Wingate  H.  S.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schermerhorn,  Dorothea,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

ScHiEFER,  Geraldine,  3916  Providence  Rd..  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va. 
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SCHIER,  Donald,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

ScHiFFNER,  Rev.  R.  C.,  Gonzaga  U.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

ScHLAFKE,  Mrs.  Bernard,  329  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

ScHLAMMES,  Rogette,  1522  N.  Parkside  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

ScuLEGAL.  Martha,  3110  Devonshire  Rd.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

ScHMiED.  Otto,  1317  Windemere  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Schneider,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  222  Bedford  Park  Blvd., 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

Schneider,  Viola,  6937  Rosewood  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Schramm,  Charlotte,  605  Rosedale  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Schraven,  Marianne,  Hutcheson  Central  Tech¬ 
nical  H.  S.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ScHRECKER,  Helen,  4405  East  West  Highway, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

ScHREiBER,  Elizabeth,  142  N.  Central  Ave., 
Clayton,  Mo. 

ScHREiBSTEiN,  Sheila,  3072  Carman  St.,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J. 

Schreiner,  Martha,  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

ScHROTH,  Pierrette,  3119  Windsor  Place,  Con¬ 
cord,  Calif. 

Schtakleff,  Lepa,  1004  Nome  Ave.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

ScHUB,  Louise,  2011  Glenwood  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Schubert,  Virginia,  2030  Stanford  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Mirm. 

Schuchman,  Abraham,  2072  77  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ScHUH,  Mildred,  Rt.  6,  Box  82,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash. 

Schuler.  Georgette,  Alaska  Methodist  U.,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska 

Schuler,  Marilyn,  125  Cannon’s  Lane,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

ScHULKiND,  Eugene,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Schultz,  Richard,  3636  Fieldston  Rd.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  .  , 

Schulz,  Alice,  855  N.  Vermont,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Schulze,  Miriam,  4  West  St.,  Newtown,  Conn. 
Schumacher,  Denise,  2759  Oakwood  Ave.,  N. 

E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Schutzendorf,  Sally,  13  Chenango  St.,  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y.  . 

Schwartz,  Allen,  1  Pinebrook  Drive,  WTiite 
Plains,  N.  Y.  ,  ,  „  o 

Schwartz,  Beatrice.  5114  Esmeralda  St.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.  , ,  , 

Schwartz,  Henry,  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 

Schwartz,  Jean,  331  Mt.  Vernon  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Schwartz,  Leon,  806  S.  Ninth  St.,  Alhambra, 

Schwartz,  Leon,  Jr.  College,  Virginia,  Minn. 
Schwarz,  Martin,  212  Buena  Vista,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.  .  IT  1 

Schwarzbart,  Paul,  Tamalpais  H.  S.,  Mill  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif.  .  ,  -r 

ScHWEiGER,  Clara,  13  Hemlock  Lane,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.  „ 

Schweitzer,  John,  Oklahoma  State  U.,  stui- 
water.  Okla. 

Scott,  Cçlinda,  2331  Tauromee,  Kansas  City, 

Scott,  Elizabeth,  490  E.  Main  St.,  Northport, 
N.  Y. 

Scott,  Jane,  State  House,  Boise,  Idaho 
Scott,  Joseph,  2025  Tremont  Ave,,  Davenport, 
Iowa 

Scott,  Katherine,  113  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Erlanger,  Ky. 


Screiber,  Gladys,  The  Terraces,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Scutl,  Mary  A.,  1004  River  Rd.,  Youngstown, 
N.  Y. 

Seagrave,  Maryalice,  350  Warwick  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo ,  N.  Y. 

Seamans,  Theodore,  1023  Meadow  Rd.,  West 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sears,  Henry,  Buxton  School,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Sears,  Maria,  19  Lincoln  Park,  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Serra,  Charles,  High  School,  Tappahannock, 
Va. 

Sf,hrée-Collins,  Georgette,  1944  Ford  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secondini,  Olindo,  Box  327,  Nathcitoches,  La. 

Secor,  Walter,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Ohio 

Sedlak,  Mary  T.,  19  Edgewood  Place,  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Seeber,  Edward,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Seerley,  Catherine,  Ü.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Seewoster,  Marian,  1401  McCausland,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Segal,  Gertrude,  141  Beaconsfield  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Segard,  Denise,  965  Adams  St.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Seifert,  Eleanore,  2019  College  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Seignelret,  Jean  Charles,  Western  Washmg- 
ton  State  College,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Sf.lbo,  Josette,  4606  Green  Place,  N.  V/.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Self,  Mary  A.,  517  Walnut  Ave.,  St.  Charles, 

111-  o  , 

Seligvan,  Otto,  4710  University  Way,  Seattle, 
Wasli. 

Sellers,  Agnes,  P.  O.  Box  945,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Sellers,  Doris,  714  Ball  Ave.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Sellstrom,  Donald,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Selmer,  Dorothy,  8835  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y.  . 

Sei.vf.y,  Lewis,  5000  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Selvi,  Arthur,  Central  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sendker,  Yvette,  10  Slocum  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plam, 
Mass. 

Sendon,  Rose,  112  Wa.5hington  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Sentz,  Carey,  233  Burke  Ave.,  Towson,  Md. 

Sepianu,  Flora,  Box  1707,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Sera,  Julianne,  1999  East  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Serafino,  Robert,  Box  2219,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Serfass,  Mahloti,  1835  Douglas  Ave.,  Strouds- 
buig.  Pa. 

Serocca,  Mary,  2030  Springhouse  Rd.,  Broo- 
mall.  Pa. 

Servin,  Henri,  128  Clark  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  ,  „  .  , 

Sessa,  Virginia,  531  Princeton  Ave.,  Brick 
Town,  N.  J. 

Sever,  Kenneth,  Waldron,  Ind. 

Severance,  Edith,  13  Oatka  Place,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 

Seward,  Robert,  9  Arch  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Sewell,  James,  R.  D.  2,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Sewell,  Margaret,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga. 

Sewell,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  High  School,  Morrilton, 

Sexton,  Mary,  7455  E.  21st  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Seybolt,  Arnold,  The  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn.  .  , ,  , 

Seyd,  Felizia,  St.  John  Baptist  School,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.  „  ,  , 

Seymour,  Virginia,  9  Abbot  St.,  Lebanon, 

N  H. 

Shadbolt,  Delia,  53  Prospect  St.,  Arcade,  N.Y. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth,  Pfeiffer  College,  Misen- 
heimer,  N.  C. 

Sha<;ren,  Margaret,  Bellingham  H.  S.,  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash. 
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Shane,  Helen,  Peabody  Demonstration  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Shane,  M.  L.,  George  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Shank,  Louise,  23346  Calvert  St.,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif. 

Shanks,  Laura,  848  North  Drive,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Shannon.  Charles,  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Shai’ira,  Elliott,  110  Memorial  Drive,  S.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Shapiro,  Emily,  190-17  B  69th  Ave.,  Fresh 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

Shapiro,  Mary,  1716  W.  Thome  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 

Shapiro,  N.  R.,  Wesleyan  Station,  Middleton, 
Conn. 

Sharkey,  Stanley,  Western  Maryland  College, 
Westminster,  Md. 

Sharp,  Clara,  410  Monroe,  Borger,  Tex. 

Sharp,  lacqueline,  11945  Randy  Drive,  Creve 
Coeur,  Mo. 

Shaver  Elmo,  Orange  Coast  College,  Costa, 
Mesa,  Calif. 

Shaver,  Ruth,  301  Mclver  St.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Shaw,  Edward,  New  York  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Shaw.  Elizabeth,  56-03  212th  St.,  Bayside,  N.Y. 

Shaw,  Robert,  Solebury  School,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Shea,  Dorothy,  29  Brook  St.,  Port  Henry,  N.Y. 

Shealy  Cyrus,  Spartanburg  Jr.  College,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C. 

Sheehan,  Rev.  Alphonsus,  Trinity  College, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sheehan,  Marilyn,  329  Somershire  Drive, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sheffer,  E.  J.,  400  W.  118  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Shelley,  Joan  Marie,  1174  Clayton,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Shelton,  F.  V.,  Rice  U.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Shelton,  Helen,  303  W.  Olympic  Place,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Shelton,  Richard,  992  Palmetto  Ave.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Shepherd,  J.  L.,  209  Castle  Ave.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sheppard,  Florence,  458  Bath  Ave.,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 

Sheridan,  Robert,  150  Morrissey  Blvd.,  Dor- 
chcstcr 

Sherman,  Doris,  4500  Channing  Rd.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

Sherman,  Grace,  7012  Forsythe  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  John,  9916  Wildwood  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Md. 

Sherman,  Myrtle,  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron, 
Maine 

Sherman,  Robert,  9229  Haskell  Ave.,  Sepul¬ 
veda,  Calif. 

Sherman,  Sophie,  2120  Cross  Bronx  Express¬ 
way,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sherrttz,  Lucy,  2721  Manoa  Rd.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Shields,  Mary,  917  Richmond  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Shhf,  Gloria,  Villa  Ridge  Addition,  Godfrey, 

Shiftman,  Bernard,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Shiflet,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Shiner,  Nelda,  4812  Eastwood,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Shirey,  Mary,  1515  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Shirley,  Nancy,  119  Henry  Ave.,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

Shochat,  George,  Herbert  Hoover  H.  S.,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif. 

Shoemaker,  Mary,  24  Rock  St.,  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.  Y. 

Shoneke,  Maudine,  High  School,  Cowpens, 

S.  C. 


Shoobs,  Bertha,  430  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Shook,  Lois,  412  Paxson  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Shores,  Loren,  31  Fieldstone  Drive.,  Harts- 
dale.  N.  Y. 

Showalter,  English,  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford  Pa. 

Shuford,  Adelaide,  265  5th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Hick¬ 
ory,  N.  C. 

Shumake,  Shirley,  1020  Ideal  Way,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Shumway,  Mary,  Sherman  H.  S.,  Moro,  Ore. 

Shorn,  Flora,  P.  O.  Box  513,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Shurtok,  Bertha,  105  Ashland  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Shuster,  James,  6712  Hollis  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shutts,  Frances,  Danville  H.  S.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Siegel,  Blanche,  45  Wellington  Hdl  Rd.,  Mat- 
tapan.  Mass. 

Siegel,  Cyril,  13211  Larchmere  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Siegel,  Mrs.  Eugene,  6  Carol  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Siegel,  Paul,  144-52  69th  Rd.,  Hushing,  N.  Y. 

SiEMONS,  M.  M.,  Newark  Rd.  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Sigman.  Ruth,  798  E.  Iredell  Ave.,  Mooresville, 
N.  C. 

Signore,  Concerta,  P.  O.  Box  302,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Sheer,  Gordon,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sheer,  Mrs.  Irving,  353  Livingston  Ave.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SiLBERBERG,  Saul,  192  W.  26  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Siler,  James,  178  N.  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Sher,  Richard  High  School,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Silver,  Isidore,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Silver,  Maurice,  3957  Gouverneur  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Silver,  Maxine,  1154  Western  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

SiLVERio,  Father  Gilbert,  18  N.  Bennet  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Shvernah,  Alma,  2015  Underwood  Ave.,  Wau- 
watose,  Wis. 

Simches,  Seymour,  40  Hemlock  Drive,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Simmons,  Anne  N.,  219  Village  Drive,  Syra¬ 
cuse  6,  N.  Y. 

Simmons,  Larry,  215  S.  Marshall  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Simon,  Ida,  18  Vancouver  Ave.,  Medford,  Ore. 
Simon,  Jeanne,  18  Cottage  Ave.,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


oiMON,  jonn,  Boston  Host  Kd.,  Madison,  Conn. 
Simone,  Franco,  U.  of  Turin,  Turin,  Italy 
Simons,  Mary,  Ontario  H.  S.,  Ontario,  Ohio 
Simons,  Mrs.  Richard,  3616  Congress  St.,  Al¬ 
lentown.  Pa. 

Simpkins,  Alyne,  Winyah  H.  S.,  Georgetown, 
S.  C, 


Simpson,  David,  The  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Simpson,  Harold,  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Simpson,  Jeanette,  Jr.  High  School,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Lurline,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Simpson,  Myrtle,  811  Kennedy  St.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sims,  Georgianna,  818  Pine  Drive,  Jacksonville, 
Ala. 


Singleton,  Carole,  3411  21st  St.,  S.  E.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

SiNGLEY,  Joan,  2  W.  29th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Siwt,  ^etty,  305  S.  Chapman  St.,  Greensboro, 

Sipple,  Alice,  3  Cherry  Lane,  Old  Greenwich 
Conn. 


SiRACusE,  Father  Aloysius,  Siena  College,  Lou- 
denville,  N.  Y. 
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SiRVAiTis,  Rev.  C.  P.,  Villa  Joseph  Marie  H. 

S.,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Sisk,  Eva,  Rt.  9,  Box  127  B,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sisson,  Philip,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Adrienne  Colette,  15  Notre  Dame 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sister  Agatha,  40  Norris  St.,  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  815  Hilliard  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  1101  Burnet  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  De  La  Trinité,  72  Church  St., 
Putnam,  Conn. 

Sister  Agnes  Eileen,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
College,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  of  Mary,  675  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Sister  Agnes  Patricia,  Nazareth  College, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  St.  Margaret’s  Convent, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sister  Albina  Marie,  466  Prospect  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Sister  Alfreda,  St.  Joan  Antida  H.  S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Sister  Alexandre-de-Rome,  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Sister  Aline  Marie  Gerber,  12001  Chalon  Rd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sister  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  St.  Matthew’s  H. 

S.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Sister  Ann  Cecile,  Lourdes  Academy,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio  . 

Sister  Ann  Francis,  7235  45  St.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sister  Ann  Joseph,  Immaculate  Conception 
Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Ann  Louise,  4344  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Anna  Louise,  456  Belmont  St.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Sister  Beatrice  Cecil,  St.  Agnes  Academy, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sister  Bernarda,  Marrillac  College,  Normandy, 

Sister  Blanche  Marie,  4350  Geary  Blvd.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Sister  Cecile  De  La  Croix,  557  Moody  St., 
Lowell,  Mass.  ,  ,  . 

Sister  Charles  Emilie,  St.  Anne  s  Academy, 
Swanton,  Vt.  .  , 

Sister  Charles  Marie,  1358  20th  Ave.,  North, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  ,  ,  o  o  i.  i 

Sister  Claire  du  L.  C.,  Star  of  the  Sea  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  Incarnate 
Word  CoOege,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  Clarisse  Marie,  Holy  Names  College, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sister  Constance,  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ,  c--  -ci- 

Sister  Constance  Marie,  College  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Convent  Station,  N.  J. 

Sister  Daniel  Elizabeth,  Notre  Dame  Aca¬ 
demy,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

Sister  David  Francis,  Trinity  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  .  .  ,  T  A_ 

Sister  Denyse,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  ^  ^  ,  A 

Sister  De  Ste.  Anne,  901  Lonsdale  Ave.,  Cen- 

SisTER  Dolores  Kino,  1904  Gulford  Lane, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  .  ■  ,  a,.o 

Sister  Dolores  Maria,  St.  Francis  Xavier  Aca¬ 
demy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Dorothy,  305  4th  St.,  Yalpma,  Wash. 

Sister  Dorothy  Marie,  103rd  &  Central  Park, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Edwarda,  Catholic  Central  H.  S.,  Troy 
N.  Y. 


Sister  Eileen  Marie,  St.  Barnabus  H.  S., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  601  Buttonwood  St., 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Sister  Eleanor  Maria,  12  Union  St.,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

Sister  Eleonore  Julie,  W.  Philadelphia  Cath¬ 
olic  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Elise  Mary,  901  Aisquith  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Anne,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Patricia,  2221  Ave.  R, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Ellen  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sister  Eloise  Thérèse,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Si.STER  Emma  Jane  Marie,  1061  New  Scotland 
Rd.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Emma  Melchiorre,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Sister  Esther,  St.  Anthony  H.  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sister  Etienne  Flaherty,  College  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Eugenia  Maria,  St.  Mary  Square,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Anna,  40  Norris  St.,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Bernardine,  20  A  Tileston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Marie,  1075  New  Scotland  Rd., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  -  „  , 

Sister  Francis  Borgia,  College  of  St.  Joseph, 
Framington,  Mass. 

Sister  Francis  Louise,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  Notre  Dame  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Sister  Georgianna,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods 
College,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Geraldine  Mary,  Academy  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sister  Gertrude,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude  Du  Sacré  Coeur,  110  Broad 
St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Sister  Gertrude  Marie,  Mater  Misericordiae, 
Academy,  Merion,  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Bertile,  4860  Oregon  St.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  ^  . 

Sister  Helen  John,  1500  St.  Camillus  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  . 

Sister  Helen  Maria,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Sprmg- 
field.  Mass.  ^  -.t 

Sister  Helen  Maureen,  Roanoke  Catholic  H. 

S.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Sister  Helen  Patricia,  Trimty  Prep.  School, 
Ilchester,  Md.  „  „ 

Sister  Henri-Gabriel,  85  Boisvert  St.,  Lowell, 

Mass. 

Sister  Henry  Marie,  23  Gage  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Jacqueline  Marie,  St.  Michael  s  H.  S., 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Sister  James  Aloysius,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  James  Maria,  St.  John  Convent,  Bal- 
laire,  Ohio 

Sister  James  Maria,  34  Chestnut  St.,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  „  ,  ^ 

Sister  Jane  Mary,  Academy  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Kensington,  Md. 

Sister  Jean  Catherine,  St.  Patrick’s  Convent, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  c. 

Sister  J.  Marita  Paul,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  Jean  Du  St.  Sacrement,  Ste.  Mane 
Grammar  School,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Jean  Francis,  St.  Peter’s  Academy, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Sister  Jean  Patrice,  420  Gifford  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Jeandré,  Academy  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  ^  c  i. 

Soeur  Jeanne-De-Reims,  29  Pine  St.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.  .  .  TT  c 

Sister  Jeanne  Françoise,  St.  Dominic  H.  S., 
Lewiston,  Maine 

Sister  Jeanne  Marie,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Moy- 
lan.  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Jeanne  Marie  Croteau,  St.  Michael 
School,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Sister  Jeannine  Sassus,  Box  114,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  r,  T,  J 

Sister  Joan  Bernadette,  St.  Brendan  Con¬ 
vent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Joan  Marie,  St.  Ursula  Academy,  Cm- 
cinnati,  Ohio  „  .  , 

Sister  Joan  Thérèse,  Sacred  Heart  School, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Sister  Johanna,  Ursulme  Academy,  Poala, 
Kan 

Sister  Johanna,  10735  St.  Henry  Lane,  St. 
Ann,  Mo. 

Sister  John  Augustine,  100  Cornelia  St., 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sister  John  Mary,  Mt.  Angel  College,  Mt. 
Angel,  Ore.  ^ 

Sister  John  Vianney,  St.  Patrick’s  High,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

Sister  Josepha,  Our  Lady  of  La  Sallette  Acad¬ 
emy,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Joseph  of  the  Divine  Heart,  Academy 
of  the  Holy  Name,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Sister  Josephine  Colette,  43  Quincy  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Sister  Julie,  Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sister  Leah,  Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg, 
Pa. 

Sister  L’Enfant  Jesus,  Maria  Assumpta  Acad¬ 
emy,  Petersham,  Mass. 

Sister  Léon  Thérèse,  Ladywood  School,  In¬ 


dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sister  Louis  Philippe,  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Louise  Bertrand,  15th  &  Central  Ave., 
Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Sister  Lucina,  Cathedral  Central  H.  S.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Sister  Lucy,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont, 
Calif. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Patrice,  1840  Mayfair  Ave., 
Westchester,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Rita,  College  of  the  Holy 
Names,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Aimée,  7214  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Alberta  Savoie,  Marymount  College, 
Salina,  Kan. 

Sister  M.  Albertina,  Bishop  McDonnell  H.  S., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Aloysius,  265  Benham  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Angélique,  Marywood  Academy, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Aniceta,  College  of  St.  Francis, 
Joliet,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Ann  Francis,  Catholic  H.  S.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Sister  M.  Ann  Loyola,  10664  St.  James  Dr., 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Annuncia,  5531  S.  Karlov  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Antoninus  Dionne,  29  N.  Ham¬ 
ilton  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Holy  Family  Academy, 
Baltic,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Austin,  1931  Calhoun  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Baptista,  Fontbonne  Academy, 
Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Beata,  Pallotti  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Md. 


Sister  M.  Benedicta,  Ste.  Genevieve’s  Con¬ 
vent,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Benvenuta,  Rosary  College,  River 
Forest,  Ill.  . 

Sister  M.  Berenice,  1441  N.  Michigan  St., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Sister  M.  Bernard  De-La-Croix,  St.  André 
H.  S.,  Biddeford,  Maine 

Sister  M.  Bernyne,  St.  Francis  School,  Pro¬ 
vo,  Utah 

Sister  M.  Brian,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  W.  New 
York,  N.  J.  ^  . 

Sister  M.  Calliste,  St.  Michael  H.  S.,  Pontiac, 
Mich.  .  „ 

Sister  M.  Carletta,  Central  Catholic  H.  S., 
Reading,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Carolyn,  440  Mead  St.,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis.  _ 

Sister  M.  Cecile,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Teachers 
Coll.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  Mt.  Alvernia  Academy, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Celine,  Mother  Mary  Mission, 
Phénix  City,  Ala. 

Sister  M.  Celine,  Divine  Redeemer  Academy, 
Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Celine,  3215  Stuart  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Sister  M.  Charles,  Immaculata  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Cherubim,  Villa  Maria  Coll.,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Chiara,  Coll,  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Marygrove  Coll.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Claire,  Rosary  H.  S.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Claracita,  ViUa  Regina  Academy, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Clement,  Villa  Joseph  Marie,  New¬ 
town,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Colombière,  5115  Magazine  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Consolatta,  Ste.  Catherine  H.  S., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Cronan,  60  S.  Algona,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Sister  M.  Delia  Louise,  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Names,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Sister  M.  De  Lourdes,  Marion  Coll.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Denise,  Holy  Family  Coll.,  Mani- 
towac.  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Diana,  1230  W.  Market  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Rosary  Hill  Coll.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Dolorosa,  Madonna  H.  S.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sister  M.  Don  Bosco,  Mt.  Ste  Mary  Academy, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Sister  M.  Edgar,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Edith,  806  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Sister  M.  Eileen,  Immaculate  Heart  Coll., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  Mt.  St.  Dominic  Acad¬ 
emy,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Ellis,  Ste.  Maria  Garetti  H.  S., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Ephrem,  Most  Holy  Rosary  H.  S., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Evelyn,  St.  Joseph  Coll.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Félicitas,  Mary  Immaculate  Acad¬ 
emy,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Florita,  44  E.  68th  St.,  New  York, 
N,  y. 
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Sister  M.  Feorus,  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sin- 
sinawa,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Francesca,  Franciscan  House  of 
Studies,  Stella  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Francis  Xavier,  Sacred  Heart  H. 

S.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  George,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest, 
Ill. 

Sister  M,  Gertrude,  Grove  &  McRoberts  Rds., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Gregoria,  St.  Leo’s  Convent,  Ashley, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Helen  Angela,  201  N.  Central  Ave., 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Herman  Joseph,  Dunbarton  Coll., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Hilaire,  Holy  Family  Academy, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Hortensia,  1  Matignon  Ave.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Hortulane,  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  H.  S.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Huberta,  Catholic  Central  H.  S., 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Ignatia,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Imelda,  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Holy  Family  Coll., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  James  Cecilia,  Sts.  John  &  Paul 
Convent,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  James  Justus,  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Jane  Frances,  2810  Edison  Highway, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Janet,  Immaculate  Heart  Academy, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Jean  Damascene,  Notre  Dame  H. 

S.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Sister  M.  Jeannine,  Caroline  Academy,  Thiens- 
ville,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Joannes,  Mercy  Hospital,  Canton, 
Ohio  _ 

Sister  M.  John,  School  of  the  Brown  County 
Ursulines,  St.  Martin,  Ohio 
Sister  M.  Juanito  Joseph,  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
H.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  M.  Juliana,  Lourdes  Jr.  Coll.,  Sylvama, 
Ohio  „  , 

Sister  M.  Julie,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  CoU.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  „  , 

Sister  M.  Katherine  Elaine,  St.  Mary  s  Col¬ 
lege,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Sister  M.  Lauranna,  Bishop  Watterson  H.  S., 
Columbus,  Ohio  ,  tt  c 

Sister  M.  Leocadia,  Rice  Memoral  H.  S., 
S.  Burlington,  Vt.  -  ti  i 

Sister  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  Academy  of  Holy 
Angels,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
N.  Plainfield,  N.  J.  , 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  St.  John’s  Academy,  Rens- 
sds-cr 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  Ursuline  Coll.,  Louis- 
ville 

Sister’  M.  Madelena,  5648  N.  El  Dorado  St., 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Madonna,  135  Fisher  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Margaret  Denyse,  Holy  Cross  H. 

S.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Margaret  Patricia,  909  Broadway, 
Wasco,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Marjorie,  Oswego  Catholic  H.  b., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Marlina,  115  N.  Root  St.,  Aurora, 

Sister  M.  Marta,  855  Woodrow,  Madison, 
Wis.  .  . 

Sister  M.  Matthew,  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Columbia,  Pa. 


Sister  M.  Médarde,  Catholic  Central  H.  S., 
Marinette,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Meredith,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Michaeleen,  Caldwell  Coll.,  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Michaelita,  1219  Ave.  O,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Michelle,  Academia  Del  Perpetuo 
Socorro,  Miramar,  Puerto  Rico 

Sister  M.  Moneta,  503  N.  Fourth  Ave.,  Wau- 
saw,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Nivard,  Regina  H.  S.,  S.  Euclid, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  Aquinas  Coll.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  120  E.  Silver  Spring 

Drive,  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  of  Good  Counsel,  Mt.  Providence 
Jr.  Coll.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Grata,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Paracleta,  130  Lexington  St.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Patricia,  6000  Queens  Highway, 
Parma  Heights,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Patrick,  Mt.  Mercy  Coll.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Peter,  501  E.  38,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Peter  Faber,  1226  E.  55th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Sister  M.  Petronilia,  Barry  Coll.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Sister  M.  Pierre,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Pierre,  Nazareth  Academy,  Nazareth, 

Mich. 

Sister  M.  Rafael,  1140  W.  Bridge  St.,  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Renelle,  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  M.  Rita  Carmel,  Holy  Cross  H.  S., 
Riverside,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Rita  Christine,  Academy  of  the 
Holy  Names,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Rita  Patricia,  Nativity  H.  S.,  Potts- 
ville  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Roberta,  Marillac  Coll.,  Normandy, 
Mo. 

Sister  M.  Roberta,  Servite  H.  S.,  Ladysmith, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Roma,  2401  S.  69,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Rosamund,  St.  Cyril  Academy,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Rose  Michael,  Holy  Cross  H.  S., 
Riverside,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Roselma,  St.  Peter  H.  S.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio  ,  _ 

Sister  M.  St.  Alexandrine,  20  Anthony  St., 
W.  Warwick,  R.  1. 

Sister  M.  St.  Francis,  Regis  Coll.,  Weston, 

Sister  M.  Ste.  Irene,  6363  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  „  .  „ 

Sister  M.  Sarah,  27652  W.  Outer  Drive,  Ecorse, 

Mich. 

Sister  M.  Sibylla,  Viterbo  Coll.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Stella  Maria,  St.  John’s  Convent, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Teresita,  7027  Milne  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Thomasina,  601  E.  Capitol  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Tiessa,  Alvemo  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Ursula  Clark,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 

Sister  M.  Vénard,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
Academy,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Sister  M.  Xavier  Thérèse,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Sister  M.  Yolande,  Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sister  Marcella  Zwingman,  68  Legare  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sister  Margaret  Agnes,  119  S.  Central  Park 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Margaret  Céline,  144  High  St.,  New- 
buryport.  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Edward,  13  Jordan  Ave., 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Flinton,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., 
Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Sister  Margaret  Jean,  Archbishop  Williams 
H.  S..  Braintree,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Josepha,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Laurene,  209  N.  State  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  405  Park  Ave.,  Ab¬ 
beville,  La. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Elizabeth  Seton  H. 
S.,  Bladensburg,  Md. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Annunciation  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary  Goetze,  Mt.  de  Chan¬ 
tal  Visitation  Academy,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sister  Margaret  of  the  Sacret  Heart,  D’You- 
ville  Coll.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Margaret  Perpétua,  178  Kensington 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sister  Margaret  Thérèse,  Trinity  Coll.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Marguerite  Mary,  Notre  Dame  Cath¬ 
olic  H.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sister  Maria,  615  Cambridge  St.,  Bridgton, 
Mass. 

Sister  Maria  Beata,  1700  S.  Marengo,  Alham¬ 
bra.  Calif. 

Sister  Maria  Emeric,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
School,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Sister  Maria  Immaculata,  Notre  Dame  H. 
S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sister  Maria  Lucy,  Immaculata  Coll.,  Immac¬ 
ulata,  Pa. 

Sister  Maru  Trinitas,  Marycrest  Coll.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Sister  Marian  Francis,  Bayley-Ellard  H.  S., 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Sister  Marian  Gertrude,  Academy  of  the 
Assumption,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Sister  Marian  Patricia,  St.  Agnes  H.  S., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mariana,  Webster  Coll.,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. 

Sister  Marianna,  Coll.  Miserlcordia,  Dallas, 
Pa. 

Sister  Marianne,  Margaret  Hall  School,  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Ky. 

Sister  Marianne  Pomerleau,  St.,  Benedict’s 
College,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  André,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Sister  Marie  Anne,  4255  Third  Ave.,  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie-Antonina,  Coll,  of  St.  Rose,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Carmel,  8  Summer  St.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Céline,  Academy  of  Mt.  St. 
Vincent,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Clarisse,  Academy  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Clément,  Marycrest  Coll.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Sister  Marie  Émile,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Van 
Buren,  Maine 

Sister  Marie  Eugénie  De  Gryse,  Georgetown 
Visitation  Convent,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Marie-Georges-André,  22  Broad  St., 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Gertrude,  Académie  Ste.  Anne, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


Sister  Marie  Gertrude  De  Nivelle,  51  Hamil¬ 
ton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Immaculata,  St.  Peter  s  Convent, 
McKeesport,  Pa.  ^  „ 

Sister  Marie  Louise,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Marie  Luce  De  Jesus,  Ste.  Anne  Acad¬ 
emy,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lucidie,  2214  Dorchester  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lucienne  De  Sion,  3823  Locust 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sister  Marie  Magdalen,  St.  Clara  Novitiate, 
Sinsinawa,  Wis. 

Sister  Marie  Patrice,  12435  Cookacre  Ave., 
Compton,  Calif. 

Sister  Marie  Paulette,  St.  Xavier’s  Academy, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie  Philip,  The  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Pierre,  Salve  Regina  Coll.,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie  Rose  Germaine,  Sisters  of  Ste. 
Anne,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  St.  Louis  De  Gonzague,  Rivier 
Coll.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Ste.  Philomène,  495  Mammoth 

Rd.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Shaun,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Presentation  de  Marie, 
Hudson,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Good  Counsel  CoU., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Thomas,  Annhurst  Coll.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Marietta,  Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marilyn,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marion  Louise,  Bishop  Stange  Convent, 
N.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Sister  Marion  Penhallow,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 
Belmont,  Calif. 

Sister  Mariona,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

Sister  Marita,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Sister  Marita  Denise,  York  Catholic  H.  S., 
York  Pa. 

Sister  Martha  Ann,  1500  St.  Camillus  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Adele  Thomas,  755  Second  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Admirabilis,  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  Academy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Ecole  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Immaculate  Conception 
Academy,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Agnese,  Mary  Wood  School, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Sacred  Heart  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Alfred,  St.  John  H.  S.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 


Sister  Mary  Alice,  Benedictine  Heights  Coll, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sister  Mary  Aline,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland,  Wilton  Branch,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Alma,  St.  Patrick’s  School,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Island,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Anacletus,  Mt.  St.  Rita  Con¬ 
vent,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,  261  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


Sister  Mary  Anthony,  Dominican  Coll.,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 
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Sister  Mary  Antonia,  1112  Elm  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delà. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  St.  Andrew  Convent, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Arnoldine,  St.  Joseph  School, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Augusta,  Xavier  U.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Sister  Mary  Aurelia,  Mt.  St.  Clare,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Sister  Mary  Austin,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Austina  La  Forest,  Mercy  Coll., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice,  Vincentian  Institute, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans,  Fontbonne  Coll.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Bertrand,  Aquinas  Coll.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Camille  Bowe,  Coll,  of  St. 

Theresa,  Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Carina,  4405  Poplar  Blvd.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Carmel,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  N. 
Windham,  Maine 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita,  3721  Ridge  Ave., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  -  c 

Sister  Mary  Carola,  Domimcan  H.  S.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  2380  E.  Tremont  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ,  ^  j 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  Edgewood  Coll.,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Cesarie,  Notre  Dame  Coll., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  »,  ,• 

Sister  Mary  Chantal,  Edgewood  H.  S.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  „  „  ,  . 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  845  10th  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  7500  West  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _  „„  », 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  2700  Morange  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Christine,  290  N.  Cherry  St., 
Breese,  111.  .  ,  .  , 

Sister  Mary  Claire,  St.  Josephs  Academy, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  .  *  , 

Sister  Mary  Clara,  25  N.  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Atlantic,  N.  J.  ,, 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Constance,  45  Harvard  St.,  Pitcn- 
burg.  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Constantu,  Clarke  Coll.,  Dubu¬ 
que,  Iowa  .  tt  o  T 

Sister  Mary  Corinne,  Assumption  H.  S.,  Louis- 

Sister’  Mary  Cornelius,  Coll,  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Elms,  Chicopee,  Mass 
Sister  Mary  David,  2272  S.  Smithville  Rd., 

Si:^ErMARY*I?ECLAN,  27  Park  Rd.,  West  Hart- 

Sister’Mary  Delia,  435  Union  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  De  Lellis,  Knoxvüle  Catholic 
H.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  De  Lourdes,  Academy  of  our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Sister  Mary  Denis,  190  Cummings  Highway, 
Roslindale,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Dolora,  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio  . 

Sister  Mary  Eileen,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Academy,  Syosset,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Sister  Mary  Elinor,  Seton  H.  S.,  Baltimore, 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Academy  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Seton  H.  S.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelred,  Girls’  Catholic  H.  S., 
Malden,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Evangeline,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  1335  Enfield,  Enfield, 
Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Gabriel,  Rex  Mundi  H.  S., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Sister  Mary  Generose,  3303  Rebecca  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  George,  Mt.  St.  Mary  College, 
Hooksett  N.,  H. 

Sister  Mary  Geraldin,  9100  Falmouth  Ave., 
Playa  Del  Rey,  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  Mary  Immaculata  School, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Gonzales,  738  Court  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Gratia,  50  Washington  Ave., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Grégoire,  Rosary  Coll.,  River 

Forest,  111. 

Sister  Mary  Gregory,  St.  Aloysius  Academy, 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Guillaume,  Trinity  H.  S.,  River 

Forest  Ill.  „ 

Sister  Mary  Harold,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  „  ~ 

Sister  Mary  Helen,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Henry,  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Hilarien  Seiler,  Villa  Madonna 
Coll.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Hugh,  Charleston  Catholic  H.  S., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Kato- 
nah,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Jeanette,  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  Convent,  Towson,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  John,  111  N.  Langcammon  Rd., 
Riverside,  111. 

Sister  Mary  Joselind,  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Josepha,  Mercy  H.  S.,  Mobile, 

Sister  Mary  Jules,  Dominican  H.  S.,  White- 
fish  Bay,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Julissa,  815  Hampton  Lane,  Tow- 

son,  Md.  .  .  .  TT  C 

Sister  Mary  Julius,  Corpus  Christi  H.  S., 
Wilmington,  Delà. 

Sister  Mary  Karen,  Marian  CoU.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  »»  »,  . 

Sister  Mary  Karen,  Sacred  Heart  Convent, 
Massena,  N.  Y.  ,  c 

Mster  Mary  Laudiose,  Good  Counsel  H.  i>., 
Chicago,  111. 

Sister  Mary  Leo,  Nazareth  CoU.,  Nazareth, 
Ivlich. 

SsiTER  Mary  Louise,  2064  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Central  Catholic  H.  S., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal  Stritch  Coll., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Riverside,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  St.  Catherine’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  Holy  Family  H.  S., 
Massena.  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  Sacred  Heart  College, 
Cullman,  Ala. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  St.  Pius  X  H.  S.,  Sa¬ 
ranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Maureen,  1437  Blossom  Rd., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Sister  Mary  Maurice,  308  Lakevlew  Ave., 
Syracuse 

Sister  Mary  Michael,  St.,  Matthew’s  School, 
Monroe,  La. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  590  6th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  Catholic  H.  S.,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Nolasco,  1061  Pleasant  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Donnell  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Patricia,  Pius  X  H.  S.,  Downey, 
Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Paulina,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Portland,  Maine 

Sister  Mary  Peter,  Our  Lady  of  Holy  Cross 
Coll.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sister  Mary  Peter,  618  N.  Michigan,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Raphael,  D’Youville  Academy, 
Chamblee,  Ga. 

Sister  Mary  Redempta,  600  Olive  St.,  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta  Roberts,  Mercy  College, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Rosaleen,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Rosalie,  Maria  Regina  Coll., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Ellen,  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Joseph,  206  W.  Rittenhouse 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  Mercy  College,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  St.  Vincent  H.  S,.  New¬ 
port  News,  Va. 

Sister  Mary  Sheila,  St.  Joseph  Convent,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Sigrid,  Aquin  Convent,  Free¬ 
port,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicissima,  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  H.  S.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Thecla,  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Portand,  Maine 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  2800  N.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  Holy  Angels  Academy, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Timona,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Victor,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Vincentine,  St.  Mary  Coll., 
Xavier.  Kan. 

Sister  Maura,  Loretto  Heights  Coll.,  Loretto, 
Colo. 

Sister  Maureen  Browne,  Brescia  Coll.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Sister  Mechtilde,  Ste.  Chrétienne  Academy, 
Salem  Mass. 

Sister  Michael  Ann,  St.  Vincent  Central  H. 
S.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Sister  Miriam,  Holy  Cross  Academy,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Sister  Miriam  Barbara,  Marylhurst  Coll., 
Marylhurst,  Ore. 

Sister  Miriam  Seton,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Patricia  Mary,  Notre  Dame  FI.  S., 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Sister  Peronne  Marie,  Convent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Peter  Marie,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Ogensburg,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Philothea,  Seton  H.  S.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Sister  Pierce,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

SsiTER  Raymond  Marie,  Anna  Maria  Coll., 
Paxton,  Mass. 

Sister  Regina  MSarie,  Siena  Heights  Coll., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Sister  Rita  Agnes,  Coll,  of  St.  Theresa, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mary  Manse  Coll.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Sister  Rita  Thomas,  Lacordaire  School,  Up¬ 
per  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Sister  Rosa  Mystica,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Sister  Rosaire,  Coll,  of  St.  Rose,  Albany, 
N,  Y. 

Sister  Rose  Angela,  Pensacola  Catholic  H. 
S.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sister  Rose  Brendan,  Rosarian  Academy,  W. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Sister  Rose  Catherine,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Naza¬ 
reth,  Ky. 

Sister  Rose  Celeste,  14  W.  Rijou,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Sister  Rose  Paula,  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley 
Convent,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sister  Rosina  Joseph,  301  S.  Grant  St.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph, 
Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

Sister  Ruth  Marie,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Sister  St.  Aimé,  396  Haverhill  St.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Sister  St.  Anne  of  Jesus,  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Ste.  Bibiane,  18  Harbor  St.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Sister  St.  Blanche,  7300  Torresdale  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  St.  Herman  Joseph,  Catholic  H.  S., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Sister  St.  Hortense,  St.  Joseph’s  H.  S.,  Bid- 
deford.  Maine 

Sister  St.  John  of  Mercy,  Notre  Dame  Acad¬ 
emy,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  Ste.  Marie  Fidelis,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Mountains  Academy,  Gorham,  N.  H. 

Sister  Ste.  Marie  Florence,  Rt.  2,  Bidde- 
ford,  Maine 

Sister  St.  Mary  Cornelius,  Catholic  H.  S. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  St.  Peter,  380  S.  Batavia  St.,  Orange, 
Calif. 

Sister  St.  Philip,  701  E.  Columbia  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sister  St.  Teresa,  Central  Catholic  H.  S., 
Marshall,  Minn. 

Sister  St.  Thomas  Morey,  Notre  Dame  Acad¬ 
emy,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sister  St.  Veronica,  2501  S.  Main  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Sister  Simon  Hermann,  10403  156  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton.  Alberta 

Sister  Stella  Maris,  856  W.  Garfield  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Thomas  Aquinas,  72  Crescent  Ave., 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Sister  Theresa  Elizabeth,  86-44  178th  St., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Thomas  More,  Seton  H.  S.,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Vincent  Gregory,  93  Maple  St.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Virginia  Maria,  2250  Clays  Hill  Rd., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Sister  Winifred  Anne,  320  Wapping  St., 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sister  Yolande  De  L’Immaculée,  375  rue 
Parc,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  Canada 

Skaar,  Marguerite,  Township  H.  S.,  Belleville, 
Ill. 

Skaras,  Sultana,  34  N.  Forge  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Skinner,  Harold,  11003  E.  Empire  Way, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Vincent,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Derry. 
N,  H. 
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Skubly,  Jacqueline,  555  Clinton  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Skwarek,  Ruth,  15088  W.  Leonard,  Spring 
Lake,  Mich. 

Slagle,  Joyce,  Nathan  Hale  H.  S.,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Slate,  Sarah,  Box  87  Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Slate,  Virginia,  560  Park  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Slavin,  Marie,  215  Roszel  Rd.,  Winchester, 
Va. 

Slazyk,  Eleanor,  49  Kail  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sloan,  Laura,  Wallace,  N.  C. 

Slovensky,  Sue,  1234  N.  Adams  Ave.,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa 

Small,  Allen,  20  Boger  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Small,  Kalista,  Senior  H.  S.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Small,  Nancy,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine 

Small,  Richard,  Fenn  Coll.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Smilyanich,  M.,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

Smith,  Agnes,  High  School,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Albert,  186  Nauvoo  St.,  Park  Forest, 
Ill. 

Smith,  Betty,  690  Ponders  Ave.,  N.  W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Carolyn,  Box  2,  Copperhill,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Catherine,  North  Warren  H.  S.,  Wise, 
N.  C. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  102  Hillside  Ave.,  Derry, 
N.  H. 

Smith,  Cleone,  63  Inglewood  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Ivtâss 

Smith,  Cynthia,  1817  CecU  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Dorothy,  2242  Arlington  Ave.,  S., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Smith,  Eartha,  140  Smith  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Edwin,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smith,  Eleanor,  2125  34  Ave.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  E.  Marjorie,  231  Andover  St.,  Bal- 

lardvale.  Mass. 

Smith,  Eula,  2200  Soniat  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La.  ,  , 

Smith,  Eunice,  New  York  State  Coll,  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Freddye,  501  E.  32  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Smith,  Gilbert,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 

Conn. 

Smith,  Gordon,  56  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville, 

Maine  „ 

Smith,  Greta,  569  Kingston  Rd.,  Toronto, 

Ont. 

Smith,  Harold,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.  ,  „ 

Smith,  Helen,  2008  Spencer  Ave.,  New  Bern, 
N.  C. 

Smith,  Hilda,  1904  Dunn  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Ida,  Box  E,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Ina,  3017  E  78th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Smith,  James,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Laura,  402  Main  St.,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Smith,  Rev.  Louis,  104  Elm  Ave.,  Wyommg, 
Ohio  ... 

Smith,  Louise,  Box  156  Fayetteville,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Madeline,  1002  West  Mill  St.  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Smith,  Marie,  174  The  Prado,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Marion,  31  Hardy  Court,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Smith,  Marjorie,  Senior  H.  S.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Smith,  Mary,  High  School,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Maxine,  3411  Madrona  Lane,  Medford, 
Ore. 

Smith,  Maxwell,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  . 

Smith,  Peggy,  1962  S.  83  St.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Smith,  Rachel,  5620  Colorado  Ave.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Richard,  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wfibra- 
ham.  Mass. 


Smith,  Rosa,  1104  Prospect  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Smith,  Ruth,  270  First  St.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Salley,  BeUinger  House,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa. 

Smith,  Sarah,  Box  157,  Denton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Sumner,  160  Washington  St.,  Jefferson, 
Ga. 

Smith,  Mrs.  William,  3056  Locke  St.,  Grand- 
ville,  Mich. 

Smith,  William  J.,  Box  2437,  Williamson,  W. 
Va. 

Smith,  W.  W.,  788  Columbus  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Zelma,  258  E.  5th,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Smollen,  Mindelle,  13  Ellery  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Smyth,  Robert,  Broadmead,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Smyth,  Ruth,  Box  98,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Sneaky,  Eugene,  Carson  Newman  Coll.,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Tenn. 

Snedaker,  Dorothy,  529  N.  W.  40th,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Snell,  Marjorie,  1010  W.  Green,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Snite,  Florence,  7000  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Snow,  Delphi  E.,  Glenhard  H.  S.,  Glen  Ellyn, 
Ill. 

Snow,  Frank,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

Snow,  Joseph,  225  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Snowdon,  George,  Nechako,  P.  O.,  Kitimat, 
B.  C.,  Canada 

Snyder,  Elizabeth,  613  Hope  Rd.,  Lakewood, 

N-  J-  ^  . 

Snyder,  Kenneth,  3377  St.  Michael  Drive, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

SoGOR  Tibor,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Soileau,  Maylan,  704  Calcasieu,  Ville  Platte, 
La. 

Solano,  Joseph,  90  Medford  Ave.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 

SoLARD,  Alain,  666  Washington  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

SoLBACH,  Margaret,  59-14  68  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  ... 

SoLOFF,  Joan,  Stevens  School,  Philadelphia, 

Pa- 

Solomon,  Eulalia,  Hanes  H.  S.,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  N.  C. 

Solon,  Joan,  110  E.  Lake  St.,  Barrington,  Ill. 

SoMBORN,  Mrs.  E.,  29  N.  Duke  St.,  Pork,  Pa. 

Somers,  Melvina,  10318  Evergreen  Highway, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

SocHA,  Mary,  Liberty  St.,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Sonchurst,  Arthur,  38  Reed  St,.  Milford,  Conn. 

Sonnenfeld,  Albert,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Soper,  Eileen,  High  School,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Soroka,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Forest  H.  S.,  Oak  Park, 

SoROKO,  Yedidia,  Norview  Sr.  H.  S.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

SoTTEAU,  Pierre,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Southall,  Rhoda,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

SOVISH,  Anne,  1787  Clifton  Ave.,  Highland 
Park.  Ill.  ,,  , 

Spaar,  Virginia,  601  W.  115th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  Dominic,  1227  E.  29,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  John,  96  Jefferson  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Spalter,  Sheila,  625  Rugby  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Spangler,  Mrs.  Clyde,  Joplin  Jr.  Coll.,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

Spano,  Cecilia,  375  Porter  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sparhawk,  Plainville  H.  S.  Plainville.  Conn. 

Sparkman,  Lee,  KRMA-TV,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sparrow,  Rita,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass. 
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Spatz,  Jules,  1830  Darmtouth  Drive,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  .  ,  .  ^ 

Spaulding,  Madeleine,  250  Westford  St., 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  . 

Spear,  Mrs.  Edgar,  High  School,  Wells  River, 
Vt. 

Spear,  Frederick,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Spector,  Irene,  12821  Dean  Rd.,  Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Spector,  Roslyn,  19  Lawrence  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Speer,  David,  Purdue  Hall,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Speight,  Marion,  Bethune  Cookman  Coll.,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 

Spence,  Dorothy,  106  School  St.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Sperry,  Dorothy,  1220  Hill  Rd.,  Winnetka,  lU. 

Spetrino,  Anthony,  530  Goldenrod  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Spielbichler,  Vivian,  21  Charles  St.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Spielman,  Marian,  Western  H.S.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Spigner,  Miss  U.  H.,  C.  A.  Johnson  School, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Spike,  Nancy,  High  School,  Hermuston,  Ore. 

Spilka,  Irene,  5574  Canterbury,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Spinelli,  Mary,  3200  Longshore  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Spink,  Josette,  5701  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Spirou,  Katherine,  203  Britt  St.,  E.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Spirrison,  Anna,  506  S.  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Spivey,  Ruth,  Payne  Seminary,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Spokoini,  HEier,  96-10  37  Ave.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 

Sprague,  Stanley,  631  E.  Monroe,  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

Spriet,  Pierre,  220  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Springer,  Evelyn,  83-33  Austin  St.,  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens,  N.  Y. 

Sprink,  Rev.  Nicholas,  Borromeo  Seminary, 
Wickliffe,  Ohio 

Sproull,  Grace,  518  N.  Albert  St.,  Macomb, 
Ill. 

Spurlin,  Paul,  505  N.  7th  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Staaks,  Walter,  215  Forest  Hill  Drive,  W.  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Stabile,  Raymond,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Stabler,  A.,  Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Painesville,  Ohio 

Stabler,  Lewis,  Bessie  Tift  Coll.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Stacks,  Juliet,  Girard  Coll.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stafford,  Emüy,  Scottsdale  Arcadia  H.  S., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Stago,  Ella,  Lander  Coll.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Staggers,  Marie,  Box  423,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Stahl,  Verlan,  513  El  Prado,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Stambolian,  George,  533  W.  Johnson  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Stamler,  Joseph,  Box  612,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Standish,  Donald,  627  Merrick  St.,  Clayton, 
N.  Y. 

Standish,  Margaret,  13  Post  Rd.,  Pompton 
Plains,  N.  J. 

Standish,  Mrs.  T.  C.,  High  School,  Bethel, 
Conn. 

StandrinGj  Enid,  Montclair  State  Coll.,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Stanek,  Rev.  Edwin,  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 

Stanley,  Patricia,  Milton,  Vt. 

Stark,  Dorothy,  2441  Forest  Green  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Starr,  Mrs.  C.  Neil,  115  N.  Portage  Path, 
Akron,  Ohio 

Starr,  William,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Starret,  Esther,  11339  Berwick  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 


Starrs,  Germaine,  3400  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Stauber,  Germaine,  1924  N.  Locust,  Denton, 
'JTcx. 

Stauber,  John,  1924  N.  Locust,  Denton,  Tex. 

Stauffer,  Elizabeth,  113  Cricket  Ave.,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa. 

Stavan,  Henry,  Sacramento  State  Coll.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Stead,  Isabel,  1007  Garfield  St.,  Enumclaw, 
Vv'ash. 

Stecher,  Laura,  915  Forest  Ave.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Steckman,  Micheline,  19  Newell  Rd.,  Merrick, 
N,  Y. 

Steel,  Chloe,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Steel,  Eric,  44  West  Ave.,  Brcckport,  N.  Y. 

Steensen,  Eileen,  4115  Hyer,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Steere,  Harry,  380  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Steere,  Mrs.  Harry,  380  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Stein,  Abraham,  Lincoln  Jr.  H.  S.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Stein,  Matilda,  1605  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Steinbauer,  Herta,  Greigenstrasse,  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland. 

Steinberger,  Sophie,  255  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Steinep.,  Mary,  527  Washington,  Wilmette,  111. 

Steinhage,  Mary,  105  Blance  Ave.,  Alamosa, 
Colo. 

Steinwand,  Catherine,  Delavaa-Darien  FI.  S., 
Delavan,  Wis. 

Steisel,  Marie,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steeling,  Robert,  High  School,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Stelter,  Agnes,  195  S.  Center  Ave.,  Bradley, 
Ill. 

Stephan,  R.  M.,  U.  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Stephens,  Annie,  89  W.  County  St.,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  James  L.,  1007  Riverside  Blvd., 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Stephenson,  Herta,  534  BaUytore  Rd.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Stephenson,  Julia,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stephenson,  Michael,  Pebble  Hill  School,  De¬ 
witt,  N.  Y. 

Sterling,  Alice,  Flathead  County  H.  S.,  Kali- 
spell,  Mont. 

Sterling,  Helen,  High  School,  Lodgepole,  Neb. 

Stern,  Julian,  Clemson  Coll.,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Sternberg,  Carolyn,  3249  N.E.  103rd,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Sterrett,  Sarah,  416  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Stetler,  Marion,  712  N.  Ionia  St.,  Albion, 
Mich. 

Stetson,  Nancy,  Box  196,  Pottersville,  N.  Y. 

Stetson,  Philip,  Rutherford  H.  S.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

Stevens,  Edna,  Narragansett  Regional  H.  S., 
Baldwinville,  Mass. 

Stevens,  James,  24  Roth  St.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Stevens,  Linton,  U.  of  Alabama,  University, 

Stevens,  Marion,  3731  39th  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Stevens,  Sadie,  88  Dearborn  Ave.,  Hampton, 
N.  H. 

Stevens,  Sibyl,  313  E.  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Stevens,  Valeria,  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Stevenson,  Jessie,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory 
U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stevenson,  Julie,  1533  McGregor  Ave.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec 
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Stewart,  Anne,  209  De  Sales  Ave.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Stewart,  Bessie,  200  Hanna  Rd.,  Leaside,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

Stewart,  Margaret,  134  Thomas  Drive,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delà. 

Stewart,  Mildred,  Box  683,  Duncan,  Okla. 

Stewart,  Nancy,  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Steyn,  Marion,  109-05  72  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Stiefel,  Walter,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Stiles,  Cynthia,  Rt.  4,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Stiles,  Marieta,  Rt.  1,  Rockport,  Maine 

Stillwell,  June,  240  Campus  Drive,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

Stinebiser,  Earle,  2  S.  Good  St.,  Jeannette, 
Pa. 

Stinson,  Herbert,  2122  Walnut  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Stock,  Howard,  184-45  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Stockman,  Helen,  543  Lexington  St.,  Waltham, 

Stoddard,  Janet,  392  Davis  Ave.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Stoltzfus,  5128  Queen  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Stolzenbach,  Christine,  Perm  Hall,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. 

Stone,  Estelle,  6816  Meadow  Lane,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Stone,  Marcia,  73  Leland  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Stone,  Mary,  320  W.  83  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  Samuel,  233  Buckminster  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Stone,  William,  Box  84,  Salem  Depot,  N.H. 

Stookins,  Joseph,  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Storck,  Yvette,  306  Westwood  Terrace,  Austm, 
Tex 

Stoker,  Walter,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stover,  Farren,  229  S.  Douglas,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Stover,  W.  L.,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Calif. 

Stowe,  Richard,  Lawrence  Coll.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Stowe,  Susan,  1721  Fairfield  Rd.,  Kalamazoo, 
Ivlich. 

Strasburger,  Dorothy,  13  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd., 
Newtown,  Conn.  ,  o  t  • 

Straub,  Maudmarie,  65  La  Entrada,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.  ...  „ 

Strauss,  Walter,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stravinsky,  Françoise,  910  W.  Oregon,  Urbana, 

Strawn,  Richard,  Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.  .  .  „  ,  ,,,. 

Street,  Jack,  1716  Oakwood  Ave.,  Beloit,  ^is. 

Streeter,  Harold,  800  Burke  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Streuli,  Jean,  13  Parc  Dinu  Lipatti,  Chene- 
Bourg,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Striblino,  Miriam,  2868  Abington  St.,  Arling- 

Strickland,  William,  Box  213,  University,  Miss. 

Strid,  Anna,  335  Reedsdale  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Strong,  Mrs.  John,  1505  Foxball  Rd.,  N.W., 
^hshington,  D.  C. 

Strouse,  Adeline,  141  Rutgers  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Strozier,  William,  Emory  U.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Struble,  George,  Lebanon  Valley  Coll.,  Ann- 
vüle.  Pa.  . 

Stuart,  Florinne,  206  W.  16th  St.,  Elmira 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Mis.  George,  Rt.  1,  Box  313,  Phoenix, 
Md. 

Stuart,  Josephine,  Central  School,  W.  Win¬ 
field,  N.  Y.  ^  ^ 

Stumphy,  Albert,  804  N.  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Sturdavant,  Virginia,  3189  Land  Park  Drive, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sturdevant,  Mary  Ann,  108  E.  7th  St.,  Morris, 
Minn. 


Sturgeon,  Winifred,  Black  Hills  Teachers  CoU., 
Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

Sturges,  Hale,  Middlesex  School,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Sturges,  Perry,  241  W.  77,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sturgis,  Eleanor,  334  Centre  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Sturm,  Catherine,  209  Maple  Ave.,  Phillipi, 
W.  Va. 

Stutz,  Mrs.  Alan,  429  Garfield,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Suhl,  Benjamin,  89  Wadsworth  Terrace,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Edward,  7  College  Rd.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Sullivan,  Edmund,  610  S.  Runnymede,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Sullivan,  Mary,  4801  Connecticut  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sullivan,  Patricia,  1020  Middle  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Sullivant,  Raymond,  3700  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St. 
l  ouis.  Mo. 

Summer,  Arthur,  19360  Calvert  St.,  Reseda, 
Calif. 

Summers,  Helen,  1514  W.  Lovell  St.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Summers,  Marie,  Rt.  3,  Box  275,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Summerville,  Hazel,  19  Weston  Ave.,  Brain- 
tF66  IvfâSS» 

SuNDirèiM,  Borghild,  3026-48  Ave.  S,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

SUNGOLOWSKY,  Joseph,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

SussKiNA,  Suzanne,  411  W.  Main  St.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

SussKiND,  Alexander,  School  for  Boys,  New 
Hampton,  N.H. 

SuTER,  Marion,  4915  Rock  Spring  Rd.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

SuTHER,  Lucille,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Sutter,  Albert,  175  Wellington  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sutton,  Howard,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Sutton,  Lois,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

SuYDAM,  Emily,  University  H.  S.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Swan,  Kay,  199  E.  Park  Ave.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Swan,  Lois,  3  Faculty  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

SwANEY,  Claire,  Riamede  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J. 

Swanson,  C.  A.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex. 

Swanson,  Ethel,  Jamestown  H.  S.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Sward,  Sylvia,  1160  Josephine,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sward,  Christl,  211  Aldrich  Rd.,  Columbus, 

S-WEAWNGEN,  Robert,  2629  Yorkway,  Dundalk, 
Md 

Sweet,  Francis,  128  Como  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SwEiGART,  Patricia,  28  Valley  Rd.,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.  ,  _ 

Swift,  Natalie,  Box  454,  Quaker  Hill,  Conn. 

SwiTTEN,  Margaret,  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Switzer,  Richard,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

SvvopE,  Dorothy,  206  S.  Fulton  St..  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Syage,  Vivian,  296  S.  Manning  Blvd.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Syferd,  Naomi,  435  E.  Linden,  Miamisburg, 
Ohio 

Sykes,  Barbara,  Box  63,  Rye,  N.  H. 

Syrdal,  Mrs.  Philip.  404  Mt.  Adams,  Wapato, 
Wash. 

SZABO,  Steven,  83  Sunnyside  Drive,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Taffbl,  Abram,  253  E.  181  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Taglianetti,  Marie,  4910  Greene  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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Taintor,  Mary,  616  Ranson  St.,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Talbott,  John,  59  Pleasant  Lane,  Keokuk, 
Iowa 

Tall,  Martin,  83-77  Woodhaven,  Blvd.,  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y. 

Talmey,  Frieda,  110-20  71  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Talton,  Andrew,  732%  S.  Lahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Tamin,  Marion,  Western  Michigan  U.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Tanaka,  Keith,  4053  8th  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Tanguay,  Edward,  450  S.  Lee,  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Tanner,  Helen,  1535  West  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Tannous,  Josephine,  6912  Oak  Lane,  Annan- 
dale.  Va. 

Tarashik,  Ruth,  2229  Shepard  Ave.,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Tarcauanu,  Carol,  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Tardiff,  Joseph,  1803  E.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Tarrant,  Warren,  108  Union  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Tasca,  Joseph,  Box  234,  Montville,  Conn. 

Tate,  Helen,  878  West  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Tatum,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  8836  Crefeld  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Taussig,  Anna,  P.  O.  Box  1506,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Taylor,  Cecil,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Taylor,  Charles,  Gould  Academy,  Bethel, 
Maine 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Lowry,  3313  Bowman,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Taylor,  Margaret,  1233  Fairview,  Monroe,  La. 

Taylor,  Maurie,  McHenry  Community  H.  S., 
McHenry,  lU. 

Taylor,  Pauline,  400  W.  119  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Robert,  New  York  U.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Ruth,  11%  W.  Clay  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Tchalekian,  Chavarche,  Box  7796,  U.  Station, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Teachout,  Mrs.  John,  809  Amhurst,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Teakle,  C.  T.,  459  Strathcond  Ave.,  West- 
mount,  P.  Q. 

Tedesco,  John,  23  Washington  St.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Teeter,  Arthur,  5263  Reynolds  St.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Teitelbaum,  Sidney,  8  Lever  Place,  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

Teitgen,  C.,  121-03  18th  Ave.,  College  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Tellvik,  Anne,  Rt.  1,  Box  515,  Cave  Junction, 
Ore. 

Temple,  Robert,  1391  LaFond  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Tenney,  Cecilia,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Tenney,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Tennis,  Legrand,  R.D.  #  2,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Terio,  Marilyn,  1290  Crosby  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Terrill,  Carol,  APO  154,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Terry,  Besse,  38  Woodland  Hills,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala 

Terry,  Julia,  15  Clinton  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Tessen,  Howard,  P.  O.  Box  191,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Tessier,  Marie,  15  Imperial  Ave.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Tetreault,  Marc,  664  Nichols  Ave.,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

Teugh,  Alice,  APO  132,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thaxton,  Ralph,  222  Georgia  Ave.,  Valdosta, 
Ga. 

Thedy,  Robert,  1527  Woodland  Drive,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Thelen,  Mildred,  124  Woodlawn  St.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Theodoloz,  Stanislas  E.,  465  Aster  St.,  Laguna 
Beach,  Cal. 


Therrien,  Melvin,  Central  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Thiel,  Dorothy,  Plainfield  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Thiele,  Miriam,  18542  Springdale  Court,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Thiessen,  Olive,  6  Second  St.,  Cambridge, 
N.  Y. 

Thoenelt,  99  Webster  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Thomas,  Anne.,  Rt.  4,  Box  64,  Fowler,  Ind. 

Thomas,  Billie,  10  Anderson  Ave.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Thomas,  Dorothy,  P.  O.  Box  253,  Winfall, 
N.  C. 

Thomas,  Erica,  180  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Harris,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Thomas,  Helen,  60  Main  St.,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Lenore,  1326  E.  1st  Place,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Thomas,  Margaret,  1400  S.  Joyce  St.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Thomas,  Marie,  605  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Thomas,  Mary,  Greensburg-Salem  Joint  H.  S., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Nancy,  881  Chester  Rd.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Thomas,  Oliver,  2310  Freeman  St.,  Hopewell, 
Va. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  5446  Weatherford  Drive, 

T  nc  Atioi^Ipc 

Thomas,  Lchard,  102  W.  79th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Tilla,  34  Elm  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Thomason,  Martha,  1108  River  Rd.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Thomasson,  Lillian,  Swain  County  H.  S.,  Bry¬ 
son  City,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Albert,  1905  B  St.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Thompson,  Banks,  2401  W.  Landale  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Thompson,  Catherlene,  334  Flushing  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Donald,  Cardigan  Mountain  School, 
Canaan,  N.  H. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth,  Gilbert  School,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Thompson,  Helen,  427  Park  Ave.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Thompson,  Marise,  3  Lynn  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Mary,  2  Kennebec  St.,  Skowhegan, 
Maine 

Thompson,  Mary,  2  W.  20th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Mildred,  O.  G.  Peay  H.  S.,  Swan 
Quarter,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Norma,  1135  S.  Westmoreland 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Salley,  2019  E.  115  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Thormann,  W.  E.,  Goucher  Coll.,  Towson, 
Md. 

Thorme,  Aline,  925  E.  Main  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Thorne,  Ellsworth,  7  Houston  Rd.  Yardley,  Pa. 

Thornhill,  Mary,  24  S.  Washington  St.,  Havre 
De  Grace,  Md. 

Thronson,  Mrs.  Louis,  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Thurneysen,  Philippe,  Indian  Mt.  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

Thurston,  Kenneth,  415  E  Ave.,  National 
City,  Calif. 

Thurston,  Margaret,  312  Rich  St.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Tibolia,  Barbara,  10  Oak  Ave.,  Hilltop,  N.  J. 

Tiffany,  Norma,  Pleasant  Point,  Cushing, 
Maine. 

Tighe,  Katherine,  62  Orange  St.,  Asheville. 
N.  C. 

Tillotson,  Byron,  Rhode  Island  Coll.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 
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Timmons,  Winnie,  7530  Wellington  Way,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo. 

Tingle,  Rebecca,  515  E.  88th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Tinucci,  Lois,  454  N.  Austin  Blvd.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Tisdale,  Marian,  407  Lynn,  Ames,  Iowa 

Titcomb,  Eleanor,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Titus,  Eleanor,  1811  White  Oak  Road,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Tizon,  Marie,  463  Valley  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Tobin,  Ronald,  Stetson  Road,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Tobin,  Mrs.  Ted.,  Rt.  3,  Box  430,  Syracuse, 
Ind. 

Todd,  Beulah,  95  W.  Middle  Turnpike,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 

Todd,  Helen,  4600  Locust  Lane,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Todt,  William,  36  Cedar  St.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

Tolner,  Yvonne,  1822  Gamma  St.,  National 
City,  Calif. 

Tolson,  Melvin,  Box  4416,  Norman,  Okla. 

Tomberlin,  Anastasia,  Rt.  3,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Tomes,  Ethel,  525  W.  Lamona,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Tomlinson,  Barbara,  Crater  PI.  S.,  Central 
Point,  Ore. 

Tomlinson,  Muriel,  242  Oakland  St.,  Martin, 
Tenn. 

Tondreau,  Evelyn,  High  School,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Tonks,  Mrs.  Robert,  Beaver  Country  Day 
School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Tool,  Florence,  2189  Norton  Ave.,  Muskegan, 
Mich. 

Toone,  Willie,  711  Poplar  Ave.,  Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Topazio,  Virgil,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Topham,  Laura,  945  Rhode  Island  St.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan. 

Torbert,  Maxine,  349  W.  Works,  Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

Torok,  Joseph,  389  Andrews  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Toscano,  Louis,  12  Reid  St.,  West  End.,  N.  J. 

Touoas,  Germaine,  100  Welles  St.,  Woonsock¬ 
et,  R.  1. 

Tourville,  Raymond,  1888  South  St.,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Towle,  Elizabeth,  Hood  College,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Towne,  Terry,  R.D.  1,  Coppersburg,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Mary,  2104  S.E.  Elliott,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Townsley,  André,  16  Ely  Place,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Toye,  Mary,  32  Boonton  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Tracano,  Donato,  45  Victoria  Road,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Tracy,  Robert,  Yarmouth  H.  S.,  Yarmouth, 
Maine  , , 

Trahan,  Roger,  17  Beach  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Trainor,  Mary,  69  Glendale  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Trapnell,  William,  Rollins  Coll.,  Winter  Park, 


Fla. 

Traver,  Mary,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Traver,  Waldo,  2426  Grant  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Travers,  Seymour,  323  S.  Sycamore,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Travis,  Marylon,  4258  Fairway,  Los  Alamos, 


N.  M. 

Treat,  Ariss,  5027  CampanUe  Drive,  San  Die¬ 
go,  Calif. 

Trefethen,  Gwendolyn,  York  Harbor,  Maine 
Treman,  Marguerite,  1050  Penfield  Road,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Trembley,  George,  310  Elm  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


Trenfel,  Jacqueline,  4776  Bayard  St.,  San  Die¬ 
go,  Calif. 

Trenkle,  Gretchen,  High  School,  Glenn,  N.  Y. 

Trepaigner,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  2404  Russell  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Trien,  Dorothée,  6620  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Tron,  Andrée,  Sunset  Hill  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Tronconi,  Francis,  Box  68,  West  Suffield,  Conn. 

Trott,  Nora,  866  N.  Arlington  Mill  Drive,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

Trotter,  Natasha,  5804  Ogden  Court,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Trottier,  Lillian,  1700  E.  Chateau  Place,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Trottman,  Paul,  4945  Rittenhouse  Drive,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio 

Troua,  Saundra,  44  Oak  St.,  Norton,  Mass. 

Ttoutman,  Patsy,  1917  Winter  St.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Trudeau,  Anne,  5010  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Trudeau,  Clement,  40  Lincoln  St.,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

Trudeau,  Edmond,  23  Northern  Lights  Ave., 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

Trufanow,  Mrs.  Odile,  2863  Poplar,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Trybulski,  Stanley,  124  Kenny  Ave.,  Merrick, 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Joseph,  3074  Indiana,  Miami,  Ha. 

Tukey,  Ann,  121  E.  Gilman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tully,  Marjorie,  2619  Waverley  St.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Turceon,  F.  K.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Turgeon,  Raymond,  148  45  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Turk,  Eterta,  39  Mill  St.,  Stockton,  N.  Y. 

Turk,  Henry,  3905  Fernwood,  Houston,  Tex. 

Turner,  Arlin,  1115  Woodburn  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Turner,  Donald,  6811  30  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Turner,  Elbert,  U.  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Delaware 

Turner,  Esther,  Cascade  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Turner,  Gail,  High  School,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Turner,  Page,  High  School,  Marshall,  Va. 

Turner,  Stanley,  Judson  Coll.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Turner,  T.  T.,  2504  Cedar  Rd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Turner,  Theodosia,  307  Camelot,  Oceanside, 
Calif. 

Turner,  Mrs.  V.  A.  2534  Monroe  Ave.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Charles,  Columbia  Coll.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Tuttle,  Gertrude,  2935  Wallingford  Rd.,  San 
Marino,  Calif. 

Tuttle,  John,  214  E.  20,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Twiddy,  Rev.  Paul,  3800  Ely  Place,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Tyler,  Dorothy,  15  W.  Garrison  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Tyler,  James,  Linkhorn  Park,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 

Tyler,  Richard,  P.  O.  Box  1781,  Pocatello, 
Idaho 

Udell,  Stewart,  45  Broadway,  Green  Lawn. 
N.  Y. 

Uehling,  Louis,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.  .  ^  . 

Uffenbeck,  Lorin,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 

Uhl,  Rose,  47  Ninth  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Uhlman,  Thompson,  13012  S.  Cimarron,  Gar¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Uhrhane,  Mrs.  Philip,  34  Edgewood  Park 
Drive,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ullman,  Gladys,  189  E.  Devonia,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Ulshafer,  Ronald,  1803  E.  44,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Underwood,  Eugene,  3625  Hemlock,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Urbano,  Louis,  8  Austin  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Urwand,  Vivian,  964  Sherman,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

UzzELL,  T.  M.,  9  Orange  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vacca,  Carlo,  27  Garrison  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vadon,  Madame  F.,  1679  Ponce  de  Léon,  San- 
turce.  Puerto  Rico 

Valdes,  Frank,  10513  Betts  Place,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

Valdman,  Albert,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Valente,  Catherine,  151  Dorchester  Rd.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Valiquette,  Leo,  Assumption  Coll.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Vallee,  Maryse,  117  S.  Barry,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Vallerie,  Josephine,  19  Briar  St.,  Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Valley,  Doris,  Rye,  N.  H. 

Valois,  Francis,  83  Willowdean  Ave.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

Valvo,  Simone,  1762  W.  North  Shore,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Vamvakis,  Elizabeth,  South  High  School,  Val¬ 
ley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Van  Buren,  Edith,  Bayview  Rd.,  Harwichport, 
Mass. 

Vance,  Calvin,  833  E.  High  St.,  Springfield, 
Ohio 

Vance,  Pauline,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Vance,  Vera,  1  Chase  Rd.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Vance,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  223  Knox  St.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio 

Vandecar,  Dorothy,  930  Duff  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa 

Van  de  Broecke,  Suzanne,  Barat  Coil.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Van  der  Peet,  Rev.  Michael,  Divine  Heart 
Seminary,  Donaidson,  Ind. 

Van  de  Velde,  Jehan,  Middiebury,  N.  Y. 

Van  Dien,  Vivian,  86  Vernon  St.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 

Vandiver,  Evelyn,  2246  Cumberland  Ave., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Van  Dorn,  Howard,  615  Myrtle  St.,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif. 

Van  Dyke,  Marguerite,  Rt.  4,  Portland,  Ind. 

Van  Eerde,  John,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Van  Essetine,  Mrs.  Walter,  Senior  H.  S., 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Van  Ginneken,  Eva,  530  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Van  Hal,  J.,  303  Springfield  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Van  Landegend,  Hope,  19501  Outer  Drive, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Van  Nostrand,  Myra,  154  Prospect  St.,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  Y. 

Van  Rooten,  Catharine,  Cabot  Hill,  Chatham, 
Mass. 

Van  Weel,  Emilie,  St.  Ann  School,  Kaneoke, 
Hawaii 

Vardac,  Janine,  20  Kane  Court,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Vardon,  Ariane,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Vardon,  Helen,  Amador  Valley  Joint  H.  S., 
Pleasanton,  Calif. 

Varner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Johnston,  Iowa 

Vassylkivsky,  Eugenia,  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Vasyleva,  Olena,  614  W.  157  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Edna,  2812  Lockett  St.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Vaughan,  Virginia,  1301  N.  Russell  St.,  Pampa, 
Tex. 

Vaught,  Gertrude,  Ashe  Central  H.  S.,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

Vavrina,  Theo,  Senior  H.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


Vedirk,  Jerry,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Vega-Gomez,  Gail,  3818  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Velinsky,  Ludmila,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
Coll.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Vella,  Mary,  Beaufort  H.  S.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Venable,  Evelyn,  36  Division  St.,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 

Venable,  Ruth,  Vassar  CoU.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Ventos,  Evelyn,  6212  Alameda,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Verdun,  Simone,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Ver  Hage,  Cecelia,  914  Central  Ave.,  Zeeland, 
Mich. 

Verheyen,  Marcel,  4418  Springdale,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Verner,  Antoinette,  1205  Riverside  Drive,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delà. 

Vernet,  André,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Vernier,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  1205  Delaware,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif. 

Vernier,  Richard,  1205  Delaware,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Vessels,  Sarah,  107  Kings’  Highway,  Lewes, 
Delà. 

Vettes,  Mary,  6858  Oleander  Ave.,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Vial,  Fernand,  Fordham  U.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

ViAU,  Jules,  Canterbury  School,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 

VicENZi,  Martha,  Rumson  H.  S.,  Rumson, 
N.  J. 

ViCKERMAN,  Rose,  327  S.  Arch  St.,  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  Wis. 

Vickery,  Eugénie,  George  School,  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa. 

Vickery,  Jestina,  835  Westover  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Victoria,  Regina,  Main  Rd.,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

Vidal-Llecha,  Josep,  315  Church  St.,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

ViÉ,  Mireille,  14  Liberty  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Viens,  Claude,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Vigeant,  Richard,  130  Pleasant  St.,  Dalton, 
Mass. 

ViNAY,  Jean,  Université  de  Montréal,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Vincent,  Frank,  77  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vincent,  Marion,  30  W.  60th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Vincent,  P.  R.,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Vine,  Edith,  Oakmont  Regional  H.  S.,  S.  As- 
burnham.  Mass. 

Vinerts,  Biruta,  15292  Central  Ave.,  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  Calif. 

Vint,  Jenny,  7725  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

ViNYARD,  Emma,  Warwick,  Md. 

Violette,  Priscilla,  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  Bata¬ 
via,  N.  Y. 

Virby,  Odette,  147-52  84th  Rd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

ViRTANEN,  Reino,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

ViTOLS,  Madeleine,  Marymount  Coll.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

VOELKER,  Mrs.  Donald,  Box  105,  Dahlgren,  Va. 

Vogel,  Edward,  45  Villa  Court,  Hempstead. 
N.  Y. 

VOGLER,  Frederick,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

VoJTECH,  Jaroslava,  Annie  Wright  Seminary, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

VOLKMAN,  Mary,  38  Woodside  Ave.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

VoLOTiN,  Rorence,  2416  Brigham  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

VoN  Mayer,  Marcelle,  4212  Penhurst  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Von  Wettberg,  Mrs.  Prentice,  485  Prospect 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

VoYER,  Jean,  Nazareth  CoU.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
VUAGNIAUX,  Olga,  672  Park  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

VucKovic,  Mrs.  Y.,  88  Morningside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

VuJACic,  Rade,  5  Cornwall  Lane,  Carle  Place, 
N.  Y. 

Vyborny,  Sarah,  5767  Eddy  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Wachs,  Morris,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Wade,  Claire,  P.  O.  Box  6144,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wade,  Ira,  31  Armour  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Wade,  Rebecca,  West  Virginia  U.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

Wadesworth,  Philip,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

Wadsworth,  Marion  2  Brentwood  Ave.,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass. 

Wagner,  Louise,  353  Pleasant  Drive,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Wagner,  Margaret,  273  Mulberry  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Wagner,  Mary,  744  Cook  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Wagner,  Monica,  18051  Tracey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wahl,  Charles,  Brooklyn  Coll.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wainwright,  Patricia,  203%  S.  Madison  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Wakelin,  Zelda,  412  E.  Monroe,  Sterling,  Kan. 

Walbridoe,  Emma,  1201  Winchester  Rd.,  Lib- 
ertyvUle,  Ill. 

Waldinger,  Renée,  160  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Waldinger,  Virginia,  22544  Beech,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Waldo,  Josephine,  1  W.  Highland  Drive,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Walker,  Alfred,  1  Phillips  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 

Walker,  Charles,  1503  Hermesprota  Drive, 
Sharon  Hill,  Pa 

Walker,  David,  B.  P.  522,  Elisabethvile,  Ka¬ 
tanga,  Congo 

Walker,  HaUam,  2716  Augusta  Drive,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Marjorie,  High  School,  Louisville, 
Ohio 

Walker,  Owen,  44  E.  Wayne  St.,  Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

Walker,  Philip,  U.  of  California,  Goleta,  Calif. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Robert,  1308  Caroline  Ave., 
Longmont,  Colo 

Walker,  Ruth,  17  Tryon  Ave.,  W.  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

Walker,  Sylvia,  Lighthouse  Rd.,  Prospect  Har- 
jjor,  Maine 

Walker,  Thomas,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Wall,  Eleanor,  High  School,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Wallace,  Jacqueline,  1102  S.  Locust,  Oxford, 

Wallace,  John,  P.  O.  Box  77,  Sanford,  Miss. 

Wallace,  Marcel,  Jerusalem  Ave.  Jr.  H.  S., 
N.  BeUmore,  N.  Y. 

Wallace.  Maxwell,  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 

^  ,  J  „ 

Wallace,  William,  1913  Colorado,  Caldwell, 
Idaho 

Wallin,  Mrs.  Walter,  5  Cedar  St.,  BratUeboro, 
Vt. 

Walls,  Sidney,  Porter  Academy,  Charleston, 

s  c 

Walk,’  Alice,  1000  Cornell  Ave.,  Drexel  Hül, 
Pa. 

Walrath,  Glen,  1328  Van  Antwerp  Rd.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Gertrude,  19  Keswick  Lane,  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Marguerite,  183  School  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Mary,  573  Robeson  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 


Walsh,  William,  21  Walker  St.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Walsh,  Willy,  547  Dover  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Walsh,  Winifred,  5  Holmehurst  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Walter,  Marian,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Walters,  Alcavis,  P.  O.  Box  492,  Blakely,  Ga. 

Walters,  Edythe,  2040  S.  Columbine,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Walters,  John,  Lockerman  H.  S.,  Denton,  Md. 

Walther,  Jeanne,  230  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Walther,  Margaret,  Cardinal  Stritch  Coll., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walther,  Sara,  1470  Maile  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Waltman,  Florence,  140  Steven  Drive,  Secur¬ 
ity,  Colo. 

Walton,  Loring,  2235  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Wanderman,  Henry,  East  Carolina  Coll., 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Wannebo,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  APO  163,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Wantiez,  Geneviève,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Ward,  Dorothy,  27  Harrington,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Ward,  James,  1531  W.  1st  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Ward,  Phyllis,  16995  Linwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ward,  R.  Dulaney,  St.  Christopher’s  School, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Ward,  Rev.  Robert  G.,  37  Arnold  St.,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Ward,  Sybil,  370  Duke  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Warden,  Barbara,  95  N.  Main  St.,  Yardley, 
Pa. 

Wargin,  Mary,  4257  N.  100th  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Waring,  Walter,  P.  O.  Box  96,  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pa. 

Warlick,  Bernice,  1003  Elmwood  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Warnement,  Francis,  17615  Berwyn  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Warner,  Joseph,  237  E.  Columbia,  Atlas,  Pa. 

Warner,  Pearl,  158  Alabama  Ave.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Eleanor,  High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Warren,  Elizabeth,  87  Walden  St.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Warren,  George,  9500  Mountclair  Drive,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Warren,  Kathryn,  Columbia  Bible  Coll.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Warren,  Louise,  Warren  Place,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Warren,  Mary,  1722  Shroyer  Rd.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Warren,  Susan,  Fike  St.  H.  S.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Warren,  Virgil,  Box  235,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Warwick,  Mae  Ellen,  Rt.  2,  Newton  Grove, 
N.  C. 

Washburn,  Dorothy,  Boston  Post  Rd.,  West¬ 
brook,  Conn. 

Washburn,  George,  3  Gracewood  Park,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Washburn,  Hildegarde,  29  Lowell  Ave.,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Mass. 

Washington,  Sylvia,  4315  13th  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Waskiewicz,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Suffield  Academy, 
SufEeld,  Conn. 

Wasley,  Ruth,  New  York  State  CoU.  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Waterman,  Robert,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford, 
Coim. 

Waters,  Frances,  5922  Wooten  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Waters,  Harold,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Watkins,  Alma,  Tennessee  State  U.,  NashyiUe, 
Tenn. 
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Watkins,  James,  MJddlebury  Coll.,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Watkins,  Sara,  Wade  Hampton  H.  S.,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

Watson,  Dorothy,  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Watson,  Frances,  Clinton  H.  S.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Watt,  Earl,  Lowell  Technological  Institute, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Watt,  Ethel,  5822  Pacific  Coast  Highway, 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Watts,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  700  Sunset  Drive,  Havre, 
Mont. 

Watts,  Richard,  23325  Victory  Blvd.,  Canoga 
Park,  Calif. 

Watts,  Virginia,  3516  Brisban  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Waugh,  Helen,  Rt.  3,  Tomah,  Wis. 

Waugh,  Robert,  135  Sweden  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Wawrzaszek,  Sixtus,  2788  S.  Park  Ave.,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N.  Y. 

Wawrzyniak,  Loretta,  2117  East  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Weathers,  Gertrude,  5245  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Barbara,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Weaver,  Lurlene,  246  Helen  Ave.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Weaver,  Purcell,  230  La  Verne  Ave.,  Mill  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif. 

Weaver,  Ray,  1233  Russwood  Rd.,  Memphis, 
Term. 

Webb,  Albert,  1017  W.  Trinity  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Webb,  Donald,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Webb,  Helen,  628  Highland  Ave.,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

Webber,  Madeline,  13  Terrace  Circle,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Weber,  Eleanor,  5510  Virginia  Ave.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Weber,  James,  645  W.  44  Place,  Gary,  Ind. 

Weber,  Joan,  132  N.  Walnut  St.,  Sycamore, 
Ill. 

Weber,  Rodolphe,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Weber,  Yvoime,  1149  Skillman  Lane,  Pitaluma, 
Calif. 

Webster,  Agnes,  28  Gray  Ave.,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

Webstersmith,  Roberta,  181  Franklin  St.,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Mass. 

Weeden,  Jane,  4215  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Weedman,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  211  Lody  Lane,  Koko¬ 
mo,  Ind. 

Weeks,  Marie,  5430  Hermit  Terrace,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wehner,  Reginla,  Pyramus  Ave.,  Chester,  W. 
Va. 

Weicman,  Lorraine,  38  Park  Drive,  Syosset, 
N.  Y. 

Weight,  D.  J.,  160  E.  97th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Weinberg,  Bernard,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Weinberger,  Marvin,  San  Francisco  State  Coll., 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

Weindling,  Salo,  8227  Rodney  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Weiner,  S.  S.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Weingartner,  Mrs.  Richard,  7747  Kingsbury 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Weinstein,  Taube,  865  East  St.,  New  Britain. 
Conn. 

Weinstein,  Yvonne,  5430  E.  View  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Weiss,  Gaspard,  Box  1522,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Weiss,  Louis,  1101  Plany  Rd.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Weiszl,  Renée,  6003  Rock  Spring  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 


Welch,  Joan,  93  Brook  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Charles,  U.  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Wells,  Gladys,  788  Columbus  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Harry,  508  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Wells,  Mane,  2319  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  USAF 
Academy,  Colo. 

Welsh,  Klara,  297  Campus  Club,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Welton,  Archibald,  50  Dodd  St.,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Wenck,  Mrs.  Peter,  Box  348,  Newaygo,  Mich. 

Wenner,  Madelin,  1731  W.  Broad  St.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

Wentz,  Rachal,  Manchester,  Md. 

Werfelman,  Marie,  61  Rose  Hill  Drive,  Cran¬ 
ston,  R.  I. 

Werynski,  Alice,  227  Seabert  Ave.,  Depew, 
N.  Y. 

Wesley,  Virginia,  813  Edgewood  Place,  Arm 
Arbor,  Mich. 

West,  Mrs.  Charles,  Box  893,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

West,  Elizabeth,  1506  Orange  St.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

West,  James,  106  Eakin  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

West,  Jane,  915  8th  Ave.,  Salford,  Ariz. 

West,  Ruth,  116  W.  6th  St.,  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 

Wetherell,  Charlotte,  216  8th  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whalen,  Robert,  U.  of  New  Brunswick,  Fred¬ 
ericton,  N.  B. 

Whartenby,  Allen,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Wheaton,  Marjorie,  High  School,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Andrew,  318  N.  3  St.,  Piggott, 
Ark. 

Wheeler,  Camille,  1003  Essex  Rd.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Whitcomb,  Alice,  111  N.  Hannah  St.,  Albion, 
Mich. 

White,  Annie,  3057  Calais,  Mobile,  Ala. 

White,  Elizabeth,  1583  Gilpin  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

White,  Florence,  Dakota  Wesleyan  U.,  Mit- 
cheU,  S.  D. 

White,  Glenn,  82  Myrtle  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

White,  Helen,  230  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

White,  Julian,  Mary  Baldwin  Coll.,  Staunton, 
Va. 

White,  Kenneth,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

White,  Lucien,  514  S.  Willis  St.,  Champaign, 

White,  Muriel,  1017  E.  Jackson,  Sullivan,  Ill. 

White,  Sidney,  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn. 

White,  Velma,  1215  Dallas  Ave.,  Natrona 
Heights,  Pa. 

Whitebread,  John,  1043  Rottkamp  St..  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Whitehead,  Ayleene,  c/o  French  Institute, 
Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Whitehill,  Frances,  Union  H.  S.,  Milwaukie, 
Ore. 

Whitelaw,  James,  10  Spruce  Crescent,  Beacons- 
field  West,  P.  Q. 

Whitford,  Ann,  30  Adams  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Whitford,  Theodore,  257  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whitlow,  James,  Louisiana  State  U.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Whitney,  Jean,  8  Third  Ave.,  Hawthorne, 


Whitney,  Mrs.  Mark,  1674  Tinsman  Ave., 
Pennsauken,  N.  J. 


Whitney,  Stephen,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 


Whittaker,  William,  84  N. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Gateway  Drive, 
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Whittal,  Guy,  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Whitten,  Catherine,  50  Western  Prom.,  Au¬ 
burn,  Maine 

Whitten,  Sara,  2004  Galbraith  Drive,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Whitworth,  K.  B.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Wicks,  Bernice,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Wicks,  C.  Beaumont,  Box  2023,  University,  Ala. 

Wicks,  Marlys,  1166  W.  Lilley  Ave.,  Little¬ 
ton,  Colo. 

WiEST,  Sylvia,  Union  H.  S.,  Hanford,  Calif. 

WiGHTMAN,  Lois,  5424  W.  Genesee  St.,  Camü- 
lus,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur,  Katharine,  319  Brooks  Ave.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Wilcox,  Josephine,  1310  East  Ave.,  Elyria, 
Ohio 

Wilcox,  Susan,  1982  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

WiLCOXSON,  Virginia,  1830  Sunset  Blvd.,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Wilder,  Catherine,  10  Bates  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Wilder,  Josephine,  9  Mason  Croft  Drive,  Sum¬ 
ter,  S.  C. 

Wiley,  Arthur,  2855  E.  California  Blvd.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Wiley,  Josephine,  922  Elm  St.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Wiley,  Roger,  Hargrave  Military  Academy, 
Chatham,  Va. 

Wiley,  William,  412  Cameron  Ave.,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Wilkie,  Gerhard,  15  Southworth  St.,  W.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wilkins,  Heanon,  526  N.W.  22nd  Ave.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Wilkins,  Nancy,  Northfield  School  for  Girls, 
E.  Northfield,  Mass. 

Wilkinson,  Catherine,  Rt.  5,  Maryville,  Term. 

Wilkinson,  Clarence,  Marquette  U.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Wilkinson,  Courtney,  E.  C.  Glass  H.  S., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Wilkinson,  Joyce,  420  N.  Grand,  Burns,  Ore. 

Wilkinson,  Paul,  St.  Paul  Academy,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Will,  S.  F.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Willard,  Holly,  13  Summit  Rd.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Willard,  Nancy,  172  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

WiLLENS,  Lillian,  109  Strathmore  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Willetts,  Kathryn,  608  Brunswick  Rd.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

WiLLGiNG,  Herbert,  Coll,  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  .  . 

Williams,  Carolyn,  Pine  Hill  Apts.,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Williams,  Edward,  Box  71,  W.  Willington, 
Conn. 

Williams,  Eleanor,  103  Overlook  Terrace, 

Leonia,  N.  J. 

WiLLUMS,  Mrs.  Harris,  848  Fuhrmann  Ter¬ 

race,  Glendale,  Mo. 

Williams,  Helen,  6720  31  Ave.  N.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Wheaton, 

Williams,  Laura,  84  Grove  St.,  Gt.  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Williams,  Louise,  1511  Choteau,  Helena,  Mont. 

Williams,  Mark,  45  Parkhurst  Place,  Williams 
Bay,  Wis. 

Williams,  Mary,  Box  1927,  Berea,  Ky. 

Williams,  Mary,  2936  Manor  Drive,  Sprmg- 
field.  Ore. 

Williams,  Norma,  514  S.  High  St.,  W.  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 


Williams,  Roger,  1509  Drake,  Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Williams,  Ruth,  Madisonville  H.  S.,  Madison- 
vüle,  Ky. 

Williamson,  Elizabeth,  2412  W.  19  Ave.,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Williamson,  Marcus,  c/o  French  Institute, 
Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wellibrand,  Rosa,  University  School,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Willis,  Malcolm,  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Willis,  Mrs.  William,  Rt.  3,  Milton,  Ky. 

Willner,  Ernest,  U.  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Willoughby,  Mrs.  John,  2272  Cathedral  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilmarth,  Wilson,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Wilson,  Agnes,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  Ava.,  1460  Grayson  Ave.,  St.  Helena, 
Calif. 

Wilson,  Bobby,  119  Lake  Forest  Drive,  Green- 
vUle,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  Clarice,  J.  B.  Dudley  H.  S.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Clotilde,  1629  36th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wilson,  F.  Anna.,  500  2nd  Ave.,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md. 

Wilson,  Helen,  9443  Central  Park,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Wilson,  Marion,  Wade  Hampton  H.  S.,  Green- 
vüle,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  Mary,  c/o  French  Institute,  Emory  U., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wilson,  Miriam,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Wilson,  Nadia,  3848  Mt.  Vernon  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Paule,  74  Statler  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Rachel,  Hollins  College,  Va. 

Wilson,  Sara,  29096  Longview,  Warren,  Mich. 

Wilson,  Thelma,  329  Hillcrest,  Seward,  Neb. 

Wilson,  T.  H.,  Principia  Upper  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,  Virginia,  M.  D.  Bradford  H.  S.,  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wis. 

WiNBORN,  Caroline,  3330  Cherry,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Wincent,  Gustave,  1542  Edge  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 

Winchester,  Margaret  7  Pine  St.,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Winchester,  Vernon,  The  Preston  Apts.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Winfield,  Louise,  6742  Eastern  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Wing,  Cathya,  8102  Garland  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Wing,  Clara,  Leland  Jr.  H.  S.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Wing,  William,  Central  Coll.,  Pella,  Iowa 

WiNKLEY,  Estelle,  241  Middle  St.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Winning,  Elizabeth,  23-45  Bell  Blvd.,  Bay- 
side,  N.  Y. 

Winslow,  Mary,  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains  Coll., 
Dodge  City,  Kan. 

Winston,  Joseph,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Winter,  John,  Fordham  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winter,  John  L.,  Huntington  Coll.,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind. 

WiNTON,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  3007  Mayview  Rd.,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

WiRCHAK,  Rose,  2009  N.  Woodford  St.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill. 

WiRTZ,  Dorothy,  1711  W.  State  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Wise,  Florence,  Asa  Mercer  Jr.  H.  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wiseman,  Donald,  315  Mississippi  Ave.,  Crys¬ 
tal  City,  Mo. 
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Wiseman,  Eric,  St.  Marks  School,  Southbor- 
ough.  Mass. 

Witt,  Mary,  1721  Dean  St.,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

WiTTMER,  Helene,  Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WiTTWER,  Rolande,  981  Stratheld  Rd.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

WiTZiGMAN,  Alta,  5842  Hockmann  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

WizDA,  E.  P.,  215  Grove  Ave.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

WoLANiN,  Mary,  516  Fifth  St.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

WoLBANG,  Rev.  Charles,  Box  351,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Wolcott,  Dorothy,  161  Fairvlew  Ave.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Wolfe,  Warren,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio 

Wolff,  Lea,  217  St.  Paul  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Wolff,  Sophie,  2008  Seawrd  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

WoLLAM,  Owen,  2462  W.  Montlake,  Seattle  2, 
Wash. 

Womack,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Box  14,  McMinnville, 
Tenn. 

WoNDERLY,  Barbara,  289  Morgan  Lane,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Wood,  Adeline,  Effingham,  Kan. 

Wood,  Carol,  Southside  H.  S.,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
tre,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Celestine,  2168  Locust  St.,  Eldorado,  Ill. 

Wood,  Frances,  28  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Frank,  Rt.  1,  Box  82,  Bayside,  Calif. 

Wood,  Justine,  43  Colbrook  Rd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Kathryn,  376  Prospect  St.,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Wood,  Lynn,  207  Bernard  Court,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Wood,  Paul,  1112  Seton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wood,  Roberta,  13  Eastman  Circle,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Wood,  Vernon,  North  Bridgton,  Maine 

Woodard,  Lucy,  1304  Graham  Rd.,  Richmond. 
Va. 

Woodard,  Mary,  Maury  H.  S.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Woodburn,  Joan,  501  W.  138,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Woodford,  Betty,  1540  Cypress  St.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Woodruff,  Melba,  587  Fox  Lane,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio 

Woodruff,  Nancy,  1  Frederick  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Woodruff,  Sara,  481  E.  Main  St.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Woods,  Henry,  Tabor  Academy,  Marion,  Mass. 

WooDsiDE,  Laura,  2105  Five  MUe  Line  Rd., 
Penfield,  N.  Y. 

Woodson,  Juliet,  901  Franklin  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Woodward,  Alfred,  5411  E.  87  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

Woodward,  Virginia,  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Woodworth,  Beatrice,  Cathedral  School  of  St. 
Mary,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Woody,  Beth,  104  Bell  St.,  Tabor  City,  N.  C. 

Woody,  Thaddeus,  Gildersleeve  Wood,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

Work,  Marilou,  Thornton  Township  H.  S., 
Harvey,  Ill. 

Worley,  Edith,  Rt.  2,  Osseo,  Mich. 

Worthington,  Marguerite,  Virginia  State  Coll., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Worthington,  Martha,  State  Teachers  Coll., 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Wright,  Alfred,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Wright,  Ann,  Water  St.,  Mahanoy  Plane,  Pa. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Charles,  Box  59,  Summerville, 
Ga. 

Wright,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  2301  Douglas  Blvd.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

WEIGHT,  Jean,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond, 

Wright,  Martha,  341  Woodland  Ave.,  Winnet- 


Wrioht,  Mary  L.,  29  W.  Johnson  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Wright,  Ronald,  3954  N.  93rd  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Proctor  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  N.  H. 

Wright,  Theodore,  Chestnut  Hill  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wright,  Vergil,  Fayetteville  State  Teachers 
Coll.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Wuinee,  Edward,  2168  Daisy  Lane,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Wunderlich,  Florence,  Thornton  Township 
H.  S.  and  Jr.  Coll.,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Wyatt,  Richard,  1291  Humphrey,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Wyeth,  John,  165  South  St.,  Needham,  Mass. 

Wylie,  Laurence,  209  Emerson  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Wyllie,  Grace,  Box  173,  Warren,  Me. 

Wythe,  Mrs.  Zoe,  3042  Cambridge  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Yacobellis,  Ruth,  45  Sutton  Place,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Yager,  Helene,  805  Montrose  Rd.,  Rockville, 
Md. 

Yahn,  Janet,  2443  Chili  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Yarbro,  j.  D.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

Yaster,  William,  2035  Wascana  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio 

Yates,  Lucienne,  Windham  H.  S.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Yatron,  Sarah,  837  Pear  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Yavener,  Symond,  19  Chapman  St.,  E.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Yedlicka,  j.  W.,  De  Paul  U.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Yelda,  Mrs.  Joseph,  891  Edison,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yelle,  Henri,  High  School,  Norton,  Mass. 

Yelvington,  Ruth,  2918  Park  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Yeranian,  Rose,  The  McDuffie  School,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Yesley,  Marlene,  4  Chiswick  Rd.,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

Yirka,  Branko,  1445  E.  40  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Yokor,  Fannie,  215  Crystal  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


Yore,  Ruth,  528  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Youmans,  Virginia,  1708  HoUy  Hill  Rd.,  Augus¬ 
ta,  Ga. 

Young,  Bess,  Box  141,  Norwood,  N.  C. 

Young,  Celine,  6  Oak  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Eleanor,  Senior  H.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Young,  Johnny,  Catawba  CoU.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Young,  Mary,  Wilton,  Maine. 

Young,  Nancy,  230  E.  71  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Rev.  Patrick,  1220  Front  St.,  Union- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Thomas,  Aguasco,  Md. 

Youngman,  Clifton,  131  E.  Adams,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Zahar,  Joseph,  8301  Baylor  Lane,  Westminster, 
Colo. 

2^jdel,  Rev.  Adam,  St.  Hyacinth  Seminary, 
Granby,  Mass. 

Zalar,  Joseph,  29312  Greater  Mack,  St.  Qair 
Shores,  Mich. 

Zalatka,  Paule,  4817  Davenport  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Zalitis,  Marta,  P.O.  Box  156,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Zamansky,  Renée,  77-01  Bay  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Zamprogno,  Theresa,  39  Lexington  Ave.,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

Zanzinger,  Ila,  Shady  Grove  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ambler, 

Zaphiropoulos,  Augusta,  188  West  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Zakembinski,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  1057  E.  9th  St.,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Zarrett,  Mrs.  George,  308  Mariemont  Drive, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Zeek,  C.  F.,  1200  Pearl  Blvd.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla. 

Zegers,  John,  Calvin  Coll.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Zeigler,  WUiiam,  Atherton  H.  S.,  Atherton. 
Calif. 

Zeller,  Dorothy,  955  E.  Lavaca,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

ZÉPHIR,  Jacques,  19  Pratt’s  MUl  Rd.,  Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Zering,  Marilyn,  c/o  American  Consulate, 
Nogales,  Ariz. 

Ziegler,  Sylvia,  Wauneta,  Neb. 

ZiLHART,  Elizabeth,  1802  Princeton  Drive, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

ZiLLi,  Frederick,  50  Forest  HUl  Rd.,  Hamden, 
Coim. 

ZiMANYi,  Rev.  Rudolph,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Zimet,  Sylvie,  Wheatley  H.  S.,  Old  Westbury, 


Aberdeen  H.  S.  Library,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Adams  State  Coll.,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

Adelphi  Coll.  Library,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Adrian  Coll.  Library,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Aichi  U.  Library,  Machihata-machi,  Toyashi- 
Shi,  Aichi-Ken,  Japan 

U.  D’Aix  EN  Provence,  France 

U.  OF  Akron  Library,  Akron  Ohio 

Alabama  Coll.  Library,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Alabama  State  Coll.  Library,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

U.  OF  Alabama,  Coll,  of  Education  Library, 
University,  Ala. 

Alameda  County  State  Coll.,  22300  Foothill 
Blvd.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Albany  H.  S.,  603  Key  Route  Blvd.,  Albany, 
Calif. 

Albany  State  Coll.  Library,  Albany,  Ga. 

U.  OF  Alberta  Library,  Calgary,  Alberta 

Albion  Coll.  Library,  Albion,  Mich. 

Alcorn  A  a  M  Coll.  Library,  Alcorn,  Miss. 

Allegheny  Coll.  Library,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Allen  U.  Library,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Alliance  Coll.  Library,  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa. 

Alliance  Française,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Altamont  H.  S.,  Altamont,  Ill. 

Alvernia  Coll.  Library,  Reading.  Pa. 

Amarillo  Coll.  Library,  Box  447,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Ambler  Junior  Coll.  Library,  Ambler,  Pa. 

American  Library  in  Paris,  Paris,  France 

American  U.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anaheim  Western  H.  S.,  501  S.  Western, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Savanna  H.  S.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Annapolis  H.  S.  Library,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Tapfan  Jr.  H.  S.,  2251  E.  Stadium  Blvd.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 

Boone,  N.  C. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  Library,  1346 
Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Archbishop  Williams  H.  S.  Library,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass. 

Aramco,  c/o  American  News  Co.,  131  Varick 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arizona  State  Coll.  Matthews  Library, 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

U.  OF  Arizona  Library,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas  A  &  M.  Coll.  Library,  Monticello, 
Ark. 


Zimmerman,  Margaret,  482  Oearview  Drive, 
Euclid,  Ohio 

Zimmerman,  Melvin,  403  Eagle  Heights,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Zimmerman,  Rachel,  108  Mechanic  St.,  Clyde, 
Ohio 

ZiMPEL,  Isabel,  46  Good  St.,  Burnt  HUls,  N.  Y. 

ZiNN,  Nora,  6516  Binney,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ZiNNER,  Nora,  51  Maple  Ave.,  Wellsvüle,  N.  Y. 

Zi^,  jMarilyn,  66  Randolph  Place,  W.  Orange, 

ZisKiND,  Samuel,  299  W.  12th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

ZissA,  Bernice,  1419  Palm  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

ZivER,  Margot,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

ZOUGANDIS,  Madelene,  2111  S.  Chicago  St., 
Joliet,  111. 

ZuDiNiGo,  Charles,  Le  Moyne  Coll.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

ZwEiER,  Katharine,  3900  Greystone,  New  York, 


Libraries  and  Institutions 


Arkansas  Polytechnic  Coll.  Library,  Rus¬ 
sellville,  Ark. 

Arkansas  State  Coll.  Library,  Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Con¬ 
way,  Ark. 

U.  OF  Arkansas  Library,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Arlington  State  Coll.  Library,  Arlington, 
Tex. 

Gunston  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  2700  S.  Lang  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Swanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  5800  N.  Washington  Blvd., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Assumption  Coll.  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Athens  Coll  Library,  Athens,  Ala. 

Atlanta  U.  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Christian  Coll.  Library,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 

Auburn  U.  Library,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Auoustana  Coll.  Library,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Sherwood  Central  School,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Austin  Coll.  Library,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Austin  Peay  State  Coll.  Library,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Commonwealth  Office  of  Education,  North 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 

Avon  H.  S.,  W.  Avon  Rd.,  Avon,  Conn. 

Bakeir  U.  Library,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

Baldwin-Wallace  Coll.  Library,  Berea,  Ohio 

Ball  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Barber  Scotia  Coll.  Library,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Baedonia  School,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 

Central  School  District  No.  1,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Barrington  H.  S.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Barrington  Coll.  Library,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Barry  CoLl.  Library,  11300  N.E.,  2nd  Ave., 
Miami,  Fla. 

Bates  Coll.  Library,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Baylor  U.  Library,  Waco,  Tex. 

Bedford  H.  S.  Library,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bellarmine  Coll.  Library,  2000  Norris  Place, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Belleview  School,  4995  S.  Dayton,  Englewood, 
Colo. 

Belmont  Abbey  Coll.  Library,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Belmont  Coll.  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carlmont  H.  S.  Library,  Belmont,  Calif. 

Belmont  Hill  School.  350  Prospect  St.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass. 

Beloit  Coll.  Library,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Benedict  Coll.  Library,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Berea  Coll.  Library,  Berea,  Ky. 

Governor  Livingstone  Regional  H.  S.  Li¬ 
brary,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

U.  DE  Besançon,  France 

Mohawk  H.  S.,  Bessemer,  Pa. 

Bethel  Coll.  Library,  4180  N.  Snelling  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bethune-Cookman  Coll.  Library,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

Birmingham  Groves  H.  S.,  20500  13  Mile  Rd., 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

Bishop  Coll.  Library,  3837  Simpson  Stuart 
Rd.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Bishop  Egan  H.  S.  Library,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Bishop  McGinness  H.  S.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Bishop’s  School,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Blackburn  Coll.  Library,  Carlinville,  Ill. 

Blair  Academy  Library,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Elwoob  H.  S.,  Bloomdale,  Ohio 

Bloomington  School  Library,  2601  W.  88th 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bloomsburo  State  Coll.,  Bioomsburg,  Pa. 

Bluffton-Richland  Public  Library,  Bluffton, 
Ohio 

Bob  Jones  U.  Library,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

U.  DE  Bordeaux  Library,  Bordeaux,  France 

Boston  Coll.  Library,  Chestnut  Hills,  Mass. 

Boston  U.  Library,  705  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fairview  H.  S.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Bowdoin  Coll.  Library,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Bowling  Green  State  U.  Library,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Bradley  U.  Library,  1502  W.  Bradley  Ave., 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Brandeis  U.  Library,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Brandon  Coll.,  Brandon,  Man.,  Canada 

Brentwood  Coll.  Library,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

Brentwood  Public  Schools,  H.  S.  Library, 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

Brevard  Coll.  Library,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Bridgeport  Public  Library,  925  Broad  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bridgewater  Coll.  Library,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

Brigham  Young  U.  Library,  Provo,  Utah 

U.  OF  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Canada 

British  Council,  Education  Division  Li¬ 
brary,  State  House,  High  Holborn,  London, 
England 

Library  of  the  British  Museum,  London, 
England 

Brooklyn  Coll.  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Libraries,  Professional  Library,  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Grand  Army  Plaza, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Rice  H.  S.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Brown  U.  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Browne  &  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Library,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bucknell  U.  Library,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sloan  H.  S.  Library,  166  Halstead  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Home  Central  Schools,  1901  Sweet 
Home  Rd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Buffalo,  3399  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burbank  Evening  H.  S.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Bureau  D’étude,  9  rue  Lhomond,  Paris, 
France 

Burlingame  H.  S.  Library,  Burlingame,  Calif. 


U.  DE  Caen,  Caen,  France 
Grover  Cleveland  Jr.  H.  S.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
Calgary  School  Board,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada 

California  Baptist  Coll.  Library,  8432  Mag¬ 
nolia  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

California  Lutheran  Coll.  Library,  Thousand 
Oaks,  Calif. 


California  State  Coll.  Library,  California, 
Pa. 

U.  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaUf. 

U.  OF  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

U.  OF  California  in  Los  Angeles,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif. 

U.  of  California,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Calvin  Coll,  and  Seminary  Library,  1355 

Franklin  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Campbellsville  Coll.  Library,  Campbellsville, 

Ky. 

U.  OF  Canterbury  Library,  P.O.  Box  1471, 
Christchurch,  N.  Z. 

Cardinal  O’Connell  Seminary  Library,  Ja¬ 
maica  Plain,  Mass. 

Cardinal  Spellman  H.  S.  Library,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Cardinal  Spellman  H.  S.  Library,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Carleton  Coll.  Librar'C  Northfield,  Minn. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Carroll  Coll.  Library,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Carson-Newman  Coll.  Library,  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn. 

Catawba  Coll.  Library,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Catholic  Central  H.  S.  Library,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  3,  Mich. 

Catholic  U.  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cattaraugus  Central  School  Library,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  N.  Y. 

Centennial  School,  12  &  Ferry  Sts.,  Easton, 
Pa. 

Central  Catholic  H.  S.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Central  Catholic  H.  S.,  Toledo  8,  Ohio 

Central  Coll.  Libraby,  Pella,  Iowa 

Central  Connecticut  Coll.  Library,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Central  Michigan  U.  Library,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Central  State  Coll.  Library,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Monroe-Woodbury  Central  School,  Central 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Centre  Culturel  Américain,  123  Cours  Alsace 
Lorraine,  Bordeaux,  France 

Centre  Culturel  Américain,  120  rue  de  Sol- 
ferino,  Lille,  France 

Centre  de  Documentation,  15  quai  Anatole- 
France,  Paris,  France 

Centre  Educatif  et  Culturel,  1426  MacKay 
St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Coll,  of  Charleston  Library,  Charleston, 

S.  C. 

Chatham  Coll.  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

U.  OF  Chattanooga  Library,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Chelsea  H.  S.,  French  Teacher,  Chelsea,  Mich. 

Chelsea  H.  S.  Library,  Chelsea,  Mich. 

Cherry  Lawn  School,  120  Brookside  Rd., 
Darien,  Conn. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  78  E.  Washington 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

U.  OF  Chicago  Libraries,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chilton  Book  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chula  Vista  H.  S.  Library,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

U.  OF  Cincinnati  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cité  Universitaire,  15  Blvd.  Jourdan,  Paris, 
France 

City  Coll.  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Honnold  Library,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Clark  Coll.  Library,  1925  Ft.  Vancouver 
Way,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Arthur  Johnson  Regional  H.  S.,  Clark,  N.  J. 

Clark  U.  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clarke  Memorial  Coll.  Library,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Clarksville  Public  School,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

School  District  of  Clayton,  Clayton,  Mo. 

Southwest  H.  S.,  Clemmons,  N.  C. 
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Clermont-Ferrand  U.,  1  Blvd.  Lafayette,  Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand,  France 

Beachwood  H.  S.,  25100  Fairmont  Blvd., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Heights  H.  S.  Library,  13263  Cedar  Rd., 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Clinch  Valley  Coll.  Library,  Wise,  Va. 

Coalinga  Coll.  Library,  750  Van  Ness  Ave., 
Coalinga,  Calif. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  H.  S.  Library,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Colgate  U.  Library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

College  and  Seminary  Library,  Naperville, 
Ill. 

Colorado  College  Library,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Colorado  State  Coll,  of  Education  Library, 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Colorado  Woman’s  Coll.  Library,  1800  Pon¬ 
tiac  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  Coll.  Library,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Community  Unit  #  4,  Columbia, 
Ill. 

Columbia  U.  Libraries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  U.,  Maison  Française,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Concord  Coll.  Library,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Concord  H.  S.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  OF  Connecticut  Library,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Converse  Coll.  Library,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

CoppiN  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  2500 

W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cornell  U.  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

U.  OF  Corpus  Christi  Library,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Country  Day  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

9101  Rockville  Pike,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cowing  School,  160  Park  St.,  W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Creighton  U.  Library,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cristobal  H.  S.,  Box  5034,  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone 

Crystal  Lake  Public  Grade  School,  Crystal 
T  aVe  111 

Cuba  H.  s'.,  Cuba,  Ill. 

Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

Curry  Coll.,  Milton,  Mass. 

C.  W.  Post  College  Library,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 


Dade  County  Jr.  Coll.,  N.W.  Center  Li¬ 
brary,  7007  N.W.  12th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Dade  County  Jr.  Coll.,  Director  of  Library 
Services,  1895  N.W.  95th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Dalhousie  U.  Library,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

U.  of  Dallas  Library,  P.O.  Box  1330,  Dallas, 
Xcx. 

Dansvtlle  H.  S.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin  County  Training  School  Library, 
Box  68,  Daphne,  Ala. 

Dartmouth  Coll.  Library,  Hanover,  N.H. 

David  and  Mary  Thomas  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  Searborough,  Ont. 

David  Lipscomb  Coll.  Library,  Nashville, 

Term. 

Davidson  Coll.  Library,  Davidson,  N.  Ç. 

Davis  *  Elkins  Coll.  Library,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Carroll  H.  S.  Library,  4524  Linden  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Bryant  School  Library,  460  N.  Vernon,  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich.  _ 

Edison  School  Library,  2201  Elmdale,  Dear- 


O.  L.  Smith  School  Library,  23851  Yale, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Ray  Adams  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  835  Mason, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Stout  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  18500  Oakman,  Dear¬ 


born,  Mich. 

Woodworth  School,  4951  Ternes,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 


DeKalb  Community  Unit  Schools,  100  W. 

Lincoln  Highway,  DeKalb,  111. 

De  la  Salle  Coll.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  of  Delaware  Memorial  Library,  Newark, 
Delà. 

Delisle  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Delta  State  College  Library,  Cleveland, 

Miss. 

Denison  U.  Library,  Granville,  Ohio 

Gove  Jr.  H.  S.,  1325  Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

North  H.  S.  Library,  Denver,  Colo. 

De  Paul  Diocesan  H.  S.,  Wayne,  N.  J. 

De  Paul  U.  Library,  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

De  Pauw  U.  Library,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

U.  of  Detroit  Library,  4001  W.  McNichols 
Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dickinson  Coll.  Library,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

U.  DE  Dijon,  Dijon,  France 

Dillard  U.  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Diocesan  Sisters  Coll.  Library,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

D.  C.  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Don  Bosco  H.  S.  Library,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Douglass  Coll.  Library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dracut  Public  Schools,  Dracut,  Mass. 

Drake  U.  Library,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Drexel  Hill  Jr.  H.  S.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Duchesne  Coll.  Library,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Duke  U.  Library,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Duluth  Branch  Library,  U.  of  Minnesota, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

James  Byrnes  H.  S.  Library,  Duncan,  S.  C. 

Dunellen  Board  of  Education,  Dunellen, 

N.  J. 

Duquesne  U.  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hillside  H.  S.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dutch  Lane  School,  Hicksville.  N.  Y. 

New  High  School,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Earlham  Coll.  Library,  Richmond,  Ind. 

East  Brunswick  H.  S.,  Box  220  A,  East 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

East  Carolina  Coll.  Library,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

East  Central  State  Coll.  Library,  Ada,  Okla. 

East  Meadow  H.  S.  Library,  East  Meadow, 

N.  Y. 

Meadowbrook  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  East  Meadow, 
N.  Y. 

Woodland  Jr.  H.  S.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

East  Orange  Catholic  H.  S.  Library,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

East  Orange  H.  S.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

East  Rochester  H.  S.,  200  Woodbine  Ave., 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East  Texas  Baptist  Coll.  Library,  Marshall, 
Tex. 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 

Commerce,  Tex. 

Eastern  Baptist  Coll.  Library,  St.  David’s, 
Pa. 

Eastern  Montana  Coll,  of  Education  Libra¬ 
ry,  Billings,  Mont. 

Eastern  Washington  Coll.,  Cheney,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Easton  Area  H.  S.  Library,  Easton,  Pa. 

Monmouth  Regional  H.  S.,  Eastontown,  N.  J. 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College  Library, 

Edin^oro,  Pa. 

Edison  H.  S.  Library,  Edison,  N.  J. 

L’Education  Nationale,  29  rue  d’Ulm,  Paris, 
France 

Educational  Audio  Visual,  Inc.,  S.  P.  Puner, 
29  Marble  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

El  Cerrito  H.  S.,  El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

Elizabethtown  Coll.  Library,  Elizabethtown, 

Pa. 

Faculty  Club,  Frederick  Douglass  H.  S.,  Elm 
City,  N.  C. 

Elmhurst  Coll.  Library,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 
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Elmira  Coll.  Library,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elon  Coll.  Library,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Elyria  District  Catholic  H.  S.  Library,  Ely¬ 
ria,  Ohio 

Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Emory  U.  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Coll,  of  Emporia  Library,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Erskine  Coll.  Library,  Due  West,  S.  C. 

Fairfax  City  School  Board,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Fairfield  U.  Library,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Fayetteville  Elementary  School,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Fenn  Coll.  Library,  1983  E.  24  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Fergusson  Coll.  Library,  Poona,  India 

Fisk  U.  Library,  Nashvile,  Tenn. 

Flint  Jr.  College  Library,  1401  E.  Court  St., 
Flint,  Mich. 

Dept,  of  Education  Library,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Florida  A  &  M  U.  Library,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Florida  Presbyterian  Coll.  Library,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Florida  Southern  Coll.  Library,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Florida  State  U.  Library,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

U.  of  Florida  Library,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fondation  des  États-Unis,  15  Blvd.  Jourdan, 
Paris,  France 

Fontbonne  Academy  Library,  Milton,  Mass. 

Fontbonne  Hall  Library,  9901  Shore  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fordham  U.  Library,  302  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Fort  Kent  State  Teachers  Coll.,  Fort  Kent, 
Maine 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Board  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Fort  Lewis  A  &  M  Coll.,  Durango,  Colo. 

Fort  Vai.ley  State  College  Library,  Fort  Val¬ 
ley,  Ga. 

Le  Français  Moderne,  2  rue  François  Coppée, 
Paris,  France 

Comité  France  Actuelle,  221  Southern  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

France  États-Unis,  24  rue  Eugène-Flachat, 
Paris,  France 

Franklin  Coll.  Library,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll.  Library,  Lan- 

Hayden’ H.  s..  Franklin,  Va. 

French  Consulate  General,  178  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

French  Consulate,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.^ 
Chicago,  II. 

French  Consulate,  738  Pearl  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

French  Consulate,  1938  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

French  Consulate,  201  Gulf  Bldg.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

French  Consulate,  1919  Outpost  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

French  Consulate,  2406  Prytania  St.,  New 
Orleans  La. 

French  Consulate,  934  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  . 

French  Consulate,  2102  Spruce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

French  Consulate,  740  Taylor  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

French  Consulate,  Box  4859,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico 

French  Embassy,  2129  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

French  &  European  Publications,  610  Fifth 

AtVC  ^^ork  Y 

French  Institute,’  22  E.  60th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FttENCH  Studies,  Oxford,  England 

Fresno  State  Coll.  Library,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Fullerton  Union  H.  S.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 
Sunny  Hills  H.  S.  Library,  Fullerton,  Calif. 
Furman  U.  Library,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Gadsden  H.  S.  Library,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Gallaudet  Coll.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Horace  Mann  School  Senior  Library,  524 
Garfield  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Gary  School  Service  Center,  Gary,  Ind. 
Bibliothèque  Publique  et  Universitaire,  Les 
Bastions,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Geneva  Coll.  Library,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
George  Peabody  Coll,  for  Teachers  Library, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  Pepperdine  Coll.  Library,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Georgetown  Coll.  Library,  Georgetown,  Ky. 
Georgetown  U.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens,  Ga. 

Georgian  Court  Coll.  Library,  Lakewood, 

N.  J. 

Gettysburg  Coll.  Library,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Gettysburg  H.  S.  Library,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Glassboro  H.  S.,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Glen  Rock  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Glen  Rock,  N.J. 
Goddard  Coll.  Library,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

Gonzaga  U.  Library,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Good  Counsel  Coll.  Library,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Gos  Bib-Ka  SSSR  im  Lenina,  U1  Kalinina  3, 
Moscow,  USSR 

Goucher  Coll.  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Grambling  Coll.  Library,  Grambling,  La. 
Grayslake  H.  S.,  Grayslake,  Ill. 

High  School  “Classroom  Library,”  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Harborfields  Sr.  H.  S.,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y. 
Jackson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Greenville  Coll.  Library,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Bibliotèque  Université  de  Grenoble,  France 
Grinnell  Coll.  Library,  Grrnnell,  lowa 
Grossmont  Coll.  Library,  Spring  Valley,  Calif. 
Grossmont  Union  H.  S.  Library,  Grossmont, 
Calif. 

Grove  City  Coll.  Library,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Guilford  Coll.  Library,  Guilford  CoUege,  N.C. 
Gulfport  H.  S.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Département  Etranger  Hachette,  1475  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Department  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Hamilton  Coll.  Library,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hamline  u.  Library,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hampton  Institute  Library,  Hampton,  Va. 
Jefferson  Davis  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Hampton  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Ocala,  Fla. 
Hanover  Park  H.  S.,  Hanover,  N.  J. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Harris  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hartwick  Coll.  Library,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Harvard  Coll.  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  of  Hawaii  Library,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Mt.  Eden  H.  S.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Hayward  Community  Schools  Library,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Wis. 

Heath  db  Rochemont  Corp.,  16  Arlington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Heidelberg  Coll.  Library,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Helena  Sr.  H.  S.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  Coll,  Library, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Henry  Ford  Community  Coll.  Library,  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich. 

Highline  Coll  Library,  Seattle,  Wash. 

High  Point  Coll.  Library,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Hillsdale  H.  S.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Pascack  Valley  Regional  H.  S.  Library,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 

Hinsdale  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hinsdale,  lU. 
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Hiram  Coll.  Library,  Hiram,  Ohio 
Hobart  Coll.  Library,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hofstra  Coll.  Library,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Holy  Cross  Seminary  Library,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Holy  Name  H.  S.  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Holy  Rosary  Academy  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Roosevelt  H.  S.  Library,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Hawaii 

Wallace  Farrington  H.  S.  Library,  Honolulu, 
Spring  Branch  Jr.  H.  S.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Worthing  Sr.  H.  S.  Library,  Houston,  Tex. 

U.  OF  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 

Howard  U.  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  Payne  Coll.  Library,  Brownwood, 
Tex. 

Junior-Senior  H.  S.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hunter  Coll.  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hunter  Coll.  Library,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Huntingdon  Coll.  Library,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Huntington  Coll.  Library,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Lloyd  Harbor  School,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
Memorial  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 

Walt  Whitman  H.  S.  Library,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  H.  S.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Idaho  State  Coll.  Library,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

U.  OF  Idaho  Library,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Illinois  State  Normal  U.  Library,  Normal, 
Ill. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  U.  Library,  Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Immaculata  Coll.  Library,  Immaculata,  Pa. 

Immaculata  Seminary  Library,  Lafayette,  La. 

Immaculate  Heart  Coll.  Library,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Pomonkey,  H.  S.  Library,  Indian  Head,  Md. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Indiana  U.  Library,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Instituto  di  Lingue  e  Letterature  Straniere, 
Genoa,  Italy 

International  Christian  U.  Library,  Tokyo, 
Japan 

Iona  Coll  Library,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

State  Coll,  of  Iowa  Library,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa  . 

State  U.  of  Iowa  Libraries,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Irvington  H.  S.  Library,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Ithaca  Coll.  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Intermediate  School,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Provine  H.  S.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Jackson  State  Coll.  Library,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Jamestown  Coll.,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Jewish  National  &  U.  Library,  Jerusalem, 

John  Brown  U.  Library,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  U.  Library,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Richland  Township  H.  S.  Library,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Westmont  Hilltop  Jr.  H.  S.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Joint  U.  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Judson  Coll.  Library,  Marion,  Ala. 


Kalamazoo  Coll.  Library,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Norris  H.  S.  Library,  Kalamazoo,  Nhch. 

U  of  Kansas  City  Library,  Kansas  Citj^  Mo. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Empo¬ 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Pitts¬ 


burg,  Kan. 

Kansas  State  U.  Library,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

U.  OF  Kansas  Library,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  U.  Library,  Salma,  Kan. 
Université  de  L’état,  Katanga,  Africa 
Kentucky  State  Coll.  Library,  Frankfort,  K.y. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  Coll.  Library,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.  . 

U.  OF  Kentucky  Library,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Kerala  University  Co-operative  Stores,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  Kerala,  India 
Keuka  Coll.,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Keveny  Academy  Library,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Nolan  Jr.  H.  S.,  Killeen,  Tex. 

King  Coll.  Library,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Kingsport  Public  Library,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Silver  Lake  Regional  H.  S.,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Tomlinson  H.  S.  Library,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 
Kinokuniya  Book  Store,  Kyoto,  Japan 
Knox  Coll.  Library,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Knoxville  Coll.  Library,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Ladycliff  Coll.  Libr.ary,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Coll.  Library,  Easton,  Pa. 
Washington  H.  S.  Library,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Lake  Erie  Coll.  Library,  Painsesville,  Ohio 
Lake  Oswego  H.  S.  Library,  Lake  Oswego, 
Ore. 

Lander  Coll.  Library,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Lane  Coll.  Library,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Lanesboro  H.  S.,  Lanesboro,  Mass. 

Langston  U.  Library,  Langston,  Okla. 

Lapeer  Board  of  Education,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

La  Salle  Coll.  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  U.  Maddox  Jr  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Stewart  Jones  Jr.  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Laurentian  U.  Library,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
Université  Laval,  Quebec,  Canada 
Lebanon  Valley  Coll.  Library,  Annville,  Pa. 
Lee  Coll.  Library,  Baytown,  Tex. 

U.  OF  Leeds,  Leeds,  England 
Lehigh  U.  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Leitchfield  Independent  School,  Leitchfield, 

Ky. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.  Library,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Levittown  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Levittown,  N.  J. 
Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S.  Library,  Levittown, 
Pa. 

Lewis  Coll,  of  Science  &  Technology  Libra¬ 
ry,  Lockport,  Ill. 

Lewisburq  Joint  Elementary  Schools,  Lewis- 


burg,  Pa. 

Université  de  Lille,  Lille,  France 
Lincoln  South  School,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Lincoln  U.  Library,  JefEerson  City,  Mo. 
Lincoln  U.  Library,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Linfield  Coll.  Library,  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Little  Flower  Catholic  H.  S.  Library,  Phila¬ 


delphia,  Pa. 

Senior  H.  S.,  Littletown,  Colo. 

Liverpool  H.  S.  Library,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Liverpool  H.  S.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Liverpool  Public  Libraries,  Liverpool,  England 

U.  OF  Liverpool,  Liverpool,  England 

Livingston  Coll.  Library,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

London  South  Collegiate  Institute,  London, 
Ont. 

Long  Beach  Board  of  Education,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  „ 

Long  Beach  State  Coll.  Library,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Longwood  Coll  Library,  Farmville,  Va. 

Lon  Morris  Coll.  Library,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Lorain  Board  of  Education,  Lorain,  Ohio 

Loras  Coll.  Library,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Lord  Baltimore  School,  Ocean  View,  Delà. 

Division  Instruction  Services,  P.  O.  Box  3307, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 

Los  Angeles  State  Coll.  Library,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 

Louisiana  State  U.  Library,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louisiana  State  U.  in  New  Orleans,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Jefferson  County  H.  S.,  Louisville,  Ga. 

U.  OF  Louisville  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 

U.  OF  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belgium 

Loyola  Coll.  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyola  Coll.  Library,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Loyola  Coll.  H.  S.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Loyola  U.  Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Loyola  U.  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 
University  Library,  Lund,  Sweden 
Luther  Coll.  Library,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Lycoming  Coll.  Library,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Lynnfield  H.  S.,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

Université  be  Lyon,  France 

German  Township  H.  S.  Library,  McClelland- 
town.  Pa. 

MacDonald  College  Library,  MacDonald, 

P.  Q. 

McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md. 

McGill  U.  Library,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McLean  H.  S.  Library,  McLean,  Va. 
McMaster  U.  Library,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

McNeese  Coll.  Library,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
McPherson  Coll.  Library,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Madison  Coll.  Library,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Shorewood  Hills  School,  Madison,  Wis. 
Madonna  Coll.  Library,  Livonia,  Mich. 

U.  OF  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
Malone  Coll.  Library,  Canton,  Ohio 
General  Wayne  Jr.  H.  S.,  Malvern,  Pa. 
Manasquan  H.  S.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Manatee  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
Manchester  Coll.  Library,  North  Manchester, 
Ind. 

U.  OF  Manchester,  Manchester,  England 
U.  OF  Manitoba  Library,  Winnipeg,  Mant. 
Mansfield  State  Coll.  Library,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
Cumberland  H.  S.  Library,  Manville,  R.  I. 
Marcellus  Central  School  Library,  Marcel- 
lus,  N.  Y. 

Marianopolis  Coll.  Library,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Marietta  Coll.  Library,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Marillac  Coll.  Library,  Normandy,  Mo. 
Marquette,  U.  Library,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Marshall  U.  Library,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Mary  Baldwin  Coll.  Library,  Staunton,  Va. 
Marygrove  Coll.  Library,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Maryknoll  Seminary,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 
Maryland  State  Coll.  Library,  Princess  Anne, 
Md. 

U.  OF  Maryland  Library,  College  Park,  Md. 
Marylawn  of  the  Oranges  Library,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Marymount  Coll.  Library,  221  E.  71  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Marymount  Coll.  Library,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Library,  Arlington,  Va. 
Mary  Washington  Coll.  Library,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Marywood  Coll.  Library,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Li¬ 
brary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  OF  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Mayville  Central  School,  May  ville,  N.  Y. 
Medford  H.  S.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Lake  Park  H.  S.  Library,  Medinah,  111. 

Allen  Park  H.  S.  Library,  Melvindale,  Mich. 
Mentor  H.  S.  Library,  Mentor,  Ohio 
Mercy  Coll.  Library,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Mercyhurst  Coll.  Library,  Erie,  Pa. 

Meredith  Coll.  Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Methodist  Coll.  Library,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

U.  OF  Miami  Library,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Miami  U.  Library,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Michigan  State  U.  Library,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Michigan  State  U.  Library,  Rochester,  Minn. 
U.  OF  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Mid-Atlantic  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Middlebury  Coll.  Library,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Coll.  Library,  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn. 


Middleton  H.  S.,  Middleton,  N.  J. 

Middleton  H.  S.,  Middleton,  Wis. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Sr.  H.  S.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Anthony  Veraldi  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Midland  Sr.  H.  S.  Library,  Midland,  Mich. 

Northeast  Intermediate  School  Library, 
Midland,  Mich. 

Millersville  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

Millikin  U.  Library,  Decatur,  111. 

Milton  Coll.  Library,  Milton,  Wis. 

Custer  H.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Columbia  Heights  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Fridely  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

North  Junior  H.  S.  Library,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

U.  OF  Minnesota  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Misericordia  Coll.  Library,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Mississsppi  Coll.  Library,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Mississippi  State  Coll,  for  Women  Library, 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Mississippi  State  U.  Library,  State  College, 

Miss. 

Mississippi  Vocational  Coll.  Library,  Itta 

Bena,  Miss. 

U.  OF  Missouri  Library,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Missouri  Valley  Coll.,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Moberly  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Modern  Language  Review,  University  Coll., 
London,  England 

Mois  D’Ethnographie  Français,  Paris,  France 

Moline  Board  of  Education,  Moline,  Ill. 

Molloy  Catholic  Coll,  for  Women  Library, 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Monash  U.  Library,  Clayton,  Victoria, 
Australia 

Monmouth  Coll.  Library,  Momnouth,  III. 

Monmouth  Coll.  Library,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.  j. 

Monroeville  Jr.  H.  S.,  Monroeville,  Pa. 

Montana  State  U.  Library,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Montclair  H.  S.  Library,  Montclair,  Calif. 

George  Washington  Carver  H.  S.  Library, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Monticello  Central  School,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

Monticello  H.  S.  Library,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Université  de  Montpellier,  France 

Université  de  Montreal,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Morehead  State  Coll.  Library,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Morgan  State  Coll.  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Morris  Brown  Coll.  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morristown  Coll.  Library,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Morristown  H.  S.,  Library,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mt.  Allison  Memorial  Library,  Sackville, 

N.  B.,  Canada 

Mt.  Alvernia  Coll.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mt.  Angel  Coll.,  Mt.  Angel,  Ore. 

Mt.  Mercy  Coll.  Library,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Library,  Emmitsburg, 
Md. 

Mt.  St.  Michael  H.  S.  Library,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Library,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Mt,  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Library,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mt.  San  Antonio  Coll.,  Walnut,  Calif. 

Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Alliance,  Ohio 

Murray  State  Coll.  Library,  Murray,  Ky. 

Franklin  Area  Joint  School  System,  Murrys- 
ville.  Pa. 

Musée  Pédagogique,  Paris,  France 

Muskingum  Coll.  Library,  New  Concord. 
Ohio 


Université  de  Nancy,  France 
National  Central  Library,  Taipei,  Formosa 
Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Paris,  France 
Nazareth  Coll.  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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U.  OF  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

U.  OF  Nevada  Library,  Reno,  Nev. 

Newark  Colleges  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newberry  Coll.  Library,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Arthur  McGill  School,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Highland  School,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

University  Library,  Newcastle,  England 

Newcomb  Central  School,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

New  England  U.  Library,  Armidale,  N.  S.  W., 
Australia 

U.  OF  New  Hampshire  Library,  Durham,  N.  H. 

New  Haven  H.  S.  Library,  New  Haven,  Ind. 

Senior  H.  S.  Library,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

New  Me.kico  Western  Coll.  Library,  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  State  U.  Library,  University 
Park,  N.  Mex. 

U.  of  New  Mexico  Library,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

Isidore  Newman  School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

George  Washington  H.  S.  Library,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New'  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  U.,  Coll,  of  Education, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  U.  Library,  Washington  Square, 

N.  Y. 

Library  of  New  York  U.  Libraries,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  U.  Library,  Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 

Union  Kempsville  H.  S.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Central  Jr.  H.  S.,  Norman,  Okla. 

West  Jr.  H.  S.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Rittenhouse  Jr.  H.  S.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Algonquin  Regional  H.  S.  Library,  Northboro, 
Mass. 

North  Branford  Jr.  H.  S.,  North  Branford, 


Conn.  „ 

North  Carolina  A  &  T  Coll.  Library,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  . 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  Library, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

U.  OF  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  Coll.  Library, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota  State  U.  Library,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.  ,  „  , 

U.  OF  North  Dakota  Library,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak. 

North  Florida  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Madison, 
Fla. 

North  Georgia  Coll.  Library,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

North  Massapequa  Albany  Ave.  School  Li¬ 
brary,  N.  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  Coll.  Library, 
Monroe,  La. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Coll. 
Library,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Northeastern  U.  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northern  Michigan  Coll.  Library,  Marquette, 
Mich.  .  , ,  . 

Northland  Coll.  Library,  Ashland,  Wis. 

North  Reading  H.  S.,  North  Readmg,  Mass. 

U.  Coll,  of  North  Staffordshire  Library, 
Keele,  Staffordshire,  Fngland 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 
Denton,  Tex.  ^  , 

U.  Coll,  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  Great 
Britain  ^ 

Northwest  Community  Coll.  Library,  Powell, 


Wyo. 

Northwestern  State 
toches.  La. 

Northwestern  State 


Coll.  Library,  Natchi- 
CoLL.  Library,  Alva, 


Northwestern  U.  Library,  Evanston,  111. 
Excelsior  H.  S.  Library,  Norwalk,  Calif. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Notre  Dame  Coll.  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Notre  Dame  H.  S.  Library,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

U.  OF  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  University  Library,  Nottingham,  England 
Nova  Scotia  Normal  Coll.  Library,  Iruro, 
N.  S. 

Oakland  City  Coll.  Library,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Oaklawn  Community  H.  S.  Library,  Oak 
Lawn,  111. 

Board  of  Education,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

Norup  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 


Oberlin  Coll.  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Occidental  Coll.  Library,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Odessa  Coll.  Library,  Odessa,  Tex. 

Odessa  Permian  H.  S.,  Odessa,  Tex. 
Bonneville  H.  S.  Library,  Ogden,  Utah 
Ohio  Northern  U.  Library,  Ada,  Ohio 
Ohio  State  U.  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ohio  U.  Library,  Athens,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Baptist  U.  Library,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  City  U.  Library,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Oklahoma  Coll,  for  Women  Library,  Chicka- 
ska,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  State  U.  Library,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
U.  OF  Oklahoma  Library,  Norman,  Okla. 
Madison  Township  H.  S.  Library,  Old 
Bridge,  N.  J. 

Old  Forge  H.  S.,  Old  Forge,  Pa. 

Olds  School,  Olds,  Alberta 
Old  Trail  School,  Akron,  Ohio 
Olivet  Nazarene  Coll.  Library,  Kankakee, 
Ill. 

U.  OF  Omaha  Library,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Onaway  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Amity  Regional  Jr.  H.  S.,  Orange,  Conn. 
Orange  County  Community  Coll.  Library, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County  State  Coll.  Library,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Calif. 

Orange  Independent  School  District,  Orange, 
Tex. 

Oregon  State  Dept,  of  Fducation,  Salem, 


U.  of  Oregon  Library,  Fugene,  Ore. 

Orlando  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Université  d’Ottawa  Library,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Ottawa  U.  Library,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Otterbein  Coll.  Library,  Westerville,  Ohio 
Ouachita  Baptist  Coll.  Library,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Central  Library, 

Fnfield,  Conn. 

Coll,  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Flms  Library, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Glen 
Riddle,  Pa. 

Oxford  U.  Press,  417  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 

N  Y.  „  .  T  , 

School  of  the  Ozarks  Library,  Point  Look¬ 
out,  Mo. 


Pace  Coll.  Library,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.  Library,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

U.  of  the  Pacific  Library,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Terra  Neva  H.  S.,  Pacifica,  Calif. 

Palm  Beach  Private  School,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Palomar  Coll.  Library,  San  Marcos,  Calif. 
Parchment  Public  Schools,  Parchment,  Mich. 
Maine  Township  H.  S.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Park  Ridge  Board  of  Fducation,  Park  Ridge, 

111- 

Library  OF  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Parsipanny  H.  S.  Library,  Parsipanny,  N.  J. 
Parsons  Coll.  Library,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Paterson  State  Coll.  Library,  Wayne,  N.  J. 
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Pearl  River  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Poplarville, 
Miss. 

Pedagogiska  Bibliotek,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Pennsylvania  Military  Coll.  Library,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  U.  Library,  University 

Park,  Pa. 

U.  OF  Pennsylvania  Library,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Academia  Perpetuo  Socorro,  Miramar,  Puerto 
Rico 

Pfeiffer  Coll.  Library,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Franklin  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phillips  U.  Library,  Enid,  Okla. 

Cortez  H.  S.  Library,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Washington  H.  S.,  PJioeuix,  Ariz. 

Phoenixville  Sr.  H.  S.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Elkton-Pigeon  Bay  Port  H.  S.,  Pigeon,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Mellon  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
North  Allegheny  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Penn  Hills  Sr.  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

U.  of  Pittsburgh  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pius  XI  H.  S.  Library,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Plainfield  H.  S.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Plainview  School  District  Library,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 

Plainview  Sr.  H.  S.,  Plainview,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Feinbergh  Library,  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y. 

Pleasantville  H.  S.  Library,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Poitiers,  France 
Ganesha  H.  S.  Library,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Isaac  Crary  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Poona  U.  Library,  Poona,  India 
Thomas  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
Port  Huron  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Principia  Coll.  Library,  Elsah,  Ill. 

Providence  Coll.  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence  Heights  Coll.  Library,  Pine  Lake, 
Wash. 

U.  OF  Puerto  Rico  Library,  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico 

PuNAHou  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Dott.  of  Education,  Parliament  Bldg.,  Quebec, 

Inspecteur  Général  des  écoles  Primaires, 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y. 

Queens  College  Library,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Queens  Coll.  Library,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Quincy  Coll.  Library,  Quincy,  111. 

Rahway  H.  S.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Rangely  Public  Schools,  Rangely,  Colo. 
Raritan  H.  S.  Library,  Raritan,  N.  J. 
Bridgewater-Raritan  H.  S.  Library,  Raritan, 
N.  J. 

Reading  Sr.  H.  S.,  Reading,  Pa. 

U.  OF  Redlands  Library,  Redlands,  Calif. 
Aviation  H.  S.,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Reedley  Coll.  Library,  Reedley,  Calif. 
Regents  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Regina  Coll.  Library,  U.  of  Saskatchewan, 
Regina,  Sask. 

Regis  H.  S.  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bibliothèque  Université  de  Rennes,  France 
Revue  de  Littérature  Comparée,  Pans,  France 
Rhode  Island  Coll,  of  Education  Library, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  of  Rhode  Island  Library,  Kingston,  R.  I 
Rice  U.  Library,  Houston,  Tex. 

Richmond  Union  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Maggie  Walker  H.  S.  Library,  Richmond,  Va. 


Ridgefield  H.  S.  Library,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Ripon  Coll.  Library,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Mercy  H.  S.  Library,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Riverside  H.  S.  Library,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Central  Library,  Independent  School,  Rob- 
binsdale,  Minn. 

Roberts  Wesleyan  Coll.  Library,  N.  Chili, 

N.  Y. 

Brighton  H.  S.  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  OF  Rochester  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Hills  Regional  District,  Board  of 
Education,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rockhurst  Coll.  Library,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Board  of  Education,  Rockville,  Md. 

Edwin  Broome  Jr.  H.  S.,  Rockville,  Md. 

Roosevelt  U.  Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Roseville  Union  H.  S.,  Roseville,  Calif. 

Roslyn  H.  S.,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Oak  Kimball  H.  S.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

HMCS  Royal  Roads  Library,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Russell  Sage  Coll.  Library,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  U.  Library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

U.  OF  THE  Ryukyus  LIBRARY,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Islands 

Sacramento  Professional  Library,  Sacramen¬ 
to,  Calif. 

Hiram  Johnson  Sr.  H.S.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Loretto  H.  S.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sacramento  State  Coll.  Library,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  Library,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Bloomfield 
Hüls,  Mich. 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican  Coll.  Library, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Arthur  Hill  H.  S.  Library,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

South  Intermediate  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Academia  del  Sagrado  Corazon,  Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico 

Academy  of  St.  Aloysius  Library,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

St.  Ambrose  Coll.  Library,  Davenport,  Iowa 

St.  Augustine  H.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

St.  Augustine’s  Coll.  Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

St.  Augustine’s  H.  S.  Library,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

St.  Benedict’s  Coll.  Library,  Atchison,  Kan. 

St.  Bernard’s  H.  S.  Library,  Playa  del  Rey, 
Calif. 

St.  Bonaventure  U.,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  of  St.  Catherine  Library,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Maxine  Elementary  School,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich. 

St.  Cloud  State  Coll.  Library,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 

St.  Dominic  H.  S.  Library,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  of  St.  Elizabeth  Library,  Convent  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  J. 

St.  Francis  Academy,  Joliet,  Ill. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Library,  Loretto,  Pa. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Library,  Biddeford,  Maine 

Bibliothèque  Ste.  Geneviève,  Paris,  France 

St.  Helena  H.  S.  Libr.ary,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Novitiate  of  St.  Isaac  Jogues,  Wernersville. 
Pa. 

Smithtown  Central  H.  S.  Library,  St.  James, 
N.  Y. 

Coll.  Militaire  Royal  de  St.  Jean  Library, 

St.  Jean,  P.  Q. 

St.  John  Fisher  Coll.  Library,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

St.  John’s  U.  Library,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  of  St.  Joseph  Library,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Library,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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St.  Lawrence  U.  Library,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  U.  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  de  Gon2Agub  H.  S.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
St.  Martin’s  Protestant  Episcopal  School, 
Metairie,  La. 

St.  Mary  Seminary  Jr.  Coll.,  St.  Mary’s 
City,  Md. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  Library,  Windward  Is¬ 
lands,  B.  W.  I. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Whitesville,  Ky. 

St.  Mary’s  U.  Library,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

St.  Norbert  Coll.  Library,  West  Depere,  Wis. 
St.  Olaf  Coll.  Library,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Alexander  Ramsey  H.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Petersburg  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

St.  Peter’s  H.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

St.  Peter’s  H.  S.  for  Girls,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

College  of  St.  Rose  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
St.  Rose  H.  S.  Library,  Belmar,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  of  St.  Scholastica  Library,  Duluth, 

Minn. 

St.  Thomas  Military  Academy  Library,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

U.  OF  St.  Thomas  Library,  Houston,  Tex. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  H.  S.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  H.  S.  Library,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

St.  Vincent  Coll.  Library,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

St.  Xavier  H.  S.  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Salem  Coll.  Library,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
South  Salem  H.  S.  Salem,  Ore. 

Salve  Regina  Coll.  Library,  Newport,  R.  1. 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 
Huntsville,  Tex. 

San  Angelo  Coll.,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Coll.  Library,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

San  Bernardino  County  Curriculum  Labora¬ 
tory,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Caphuchino  H.  S.  Library,  San  Bruno,  Calif. 
Mann  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Diego  Public  Library,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Diego  State  College  Library,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

U.  OF  San  Diego  Library,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Fernando  Valley  Coll.  Library,  North- 
ridge,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  State  Coll.  Library,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

San  Jose  State  Coll.  Library,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Arroyo  H.  S.,  San  Lorenzo,  Calif. 

County  Schools  Service  Center,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

Hillside  H.  S.  Library,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara  Coll.  Library,  Goleta,  Calif. 
U.  OF  Santa  Clara  Library,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Santa  Cruz  H.  S.  Library,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Santa  Maria  Union  H.  S.,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
Herbert  Slater  Jr.  H.  S.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Santa  Rosa  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.  „  , 

U.  OF  Saskatchewan  Library,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Saugus  H.  S.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Casmir  Pulaski  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Charles  Ellis  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Charles  Hertyschool,  Savannah,  Ga. 

CuYLER  Elementary  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
George  Derenne  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

E.  Broad  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Florance  St.  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hubert  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Isle  of  Hope  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Juliette  Low  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Jacob  Smith  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

37th  St.  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Tompkins  Elementary  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
W.  Broad  St.  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Savannah  State  Coll.  Lhirary,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Board  of  Education,  Scarborough,  Ont. 


Mohonasew  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Marga  Schoeller  Bücherstube,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many 

SciTUATE  H.  S.  Library,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Coronado  H.  S.  Library,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Scottsdale  H.  S.  Library,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

U.  OF  Scranton  Library,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Seaford  H.  S.  Library,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Wisdom  Coll.  Library,  Litchfield, 

Conn. 

Sebewaino  Public  Schools,  Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Selma  Union  H.  S.  Library,  Selma,  Calif. 

Selma  Center  School,  Selma,  Ind. 

Seton  Hall  U.  Library,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Shawnee  Mission  H.  S.  Library,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kan. 

Mt.  Everett  Regional  School,  Shetfield,  Mass. 

South  Burlington  H.  S.,  Shelburn,  Vt. 

Siena  Coll.  Library,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Sierra  Coll.  Library,  Rocklin,  Calif. 

Simmons  Coll.  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  James  Memorial  School,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

O’Gorman  H.  S.  Library,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Brooklandville,  Md. 

Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Coll.  Library,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

East  Prairie  School,  Skokie,  HI. 

Old  Orchard  Jr.  H.  S.,  Skokie,  Ill. 

Smith  Coll.  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Franklin  H.  S.  Library,  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Somersworth  H.  S.,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  France 

Senior  H.  S.,  South  Beloit,  Ill. 

South  Carolina  State  Coll.  Library,  Orange¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

U.  OF  South  Carolina  Library,  Columbia, 

s  c 

South'  County  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  Calif. 

South  Dakota  State  Coll.  Library,  State 
College  Station,  S.  Dak. 

U.  OF  South  Dakota  Library,  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  Coll.,  Library,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

Southeastern  State  Coll.  Library,  Durant, 
Okla. 

Southern  Baptist  Coll.  Library,  Walnut 

Ridge,  Ark. 

U.  OF  Southern  California  Library,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Southern  Connecticut  State  Coll.  Library, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southern  Illinois  U.  Library,  Carbondale, 

m. 

Southern  Methodist  U.  Library,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southern  State  Coll.  Library,  Magnolia, 
^Vrk 

Southern  U.  Library,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southern  U.  Library,  Branch  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

U.  OF  South  Florida  Library,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Delaware  Township  H.  S.  Library,  South 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 

South  St.  Paul  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  South  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  Library,  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute  Library, 

Lafayette,  La. 

Southwest  Texas  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Uvalde, 
Tex. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Li¬ 
brary,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Dennis-Yarmouth  Regional  H.  S.,  South  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 
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Northern  Cambria  Joint  School,  Spangler, 
Pa. 

High  School,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

East  Valley  H.  S.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Marycliff  H.  S.  Library,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Shadle  Park.  H.  S.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Union  County  Regional  H.  S.,  Springfield, 
N.  J. 

Springfield  Sr.  H.  S.,  Springfield,  Pa. 
Stafford  H.  S.  Library,  Stafford,  Va. 
Stambaugh  H.  S.,  Stambaugh,  Mich. 

Stanford  U.  Libraries,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Stanislaus  State  Coll.  Library,  Turlock, 
Calif. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Florence,  Ala. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Bowie,  Md. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Frostburg,  Md. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Salem,  Mass. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Clarion,  Pa. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Indiana,  Pa. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Shippensburg, 
Pa. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
State  Teachers  Coll.  Library,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
State  U.  Coll,  of  Education  Library,  Gene¬ 
see,  N.  Y. 

State  U.  Coll,  of  Education  Library,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

State  U.  Coll,  of  Education  Library,  One- 
onta,  N.  Y. 

State  U.  Coll,  of  Education  Library,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Stetson  U.,  DeLand,  Fla. 

Stonehill  Coll.  Library,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
Bibliothèque  Université  de  Strasbourg, 
France 

Frank  Bunnell  H.  S.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Sudbury  Jr.  H.  S.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Suffolk  County  Community  Coll.  Library, 

Selden,  N.  Y. 

SuLLiNs  Coll.  Library,  Bristol,  Va. 

South  Woods  Jr.  H.  S.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 
Syosset  H.  S.  Library,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Thompson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  U.  Library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Ad.  Bldg., 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hunt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Schools  District  #  83  Pierce  County,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

Taiwan  U.,  Taipei,  Formosa 
Talladega  Coll.  Library,  Talladega,  Ala. 

U.  OF  Tampa  Library,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tarkio  Coll.  Library,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Tarleton  State  Coll.  Library,  Stephenville, 

U.  OF  Tasmania  Library,  Hobart,  Tasmania 
Taylor  Center  H.  S.,  Taylor,  Mich. 

Taylor  U.  Library,  Upland,  Ind. 

Teachers’  Coll.  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IYachers’  Library,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Teachers’  Professional  Library,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Teachers’  Professional  Library,  Miami,  Fla. 
Teaneck  H.  S.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Temple  U.  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University  H.  S.  Library,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Tenafly  H.  S.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Tennessee  A  &  I  State  U.  Library,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

U.  of  Tennessee  Library,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  U.  Library,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Texas  Coll,  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville,  Tex. 

Texas  Southern  U.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Texas  State  Coll,  for  Women  Library,  Den¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Texas  Technological  Coll.  Library,  Lubbock, 
Tex. 

U.  OF  Texas  Library,  Austin,  Tex. 

Thiel  Coll.  Library,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Tokyo  U.  of  Foreign  Languages,  Tokyo, 
Japan 

Tokyo  Toritsu  U.,  Tokyo,  Japan 

U.  OF  Toledo  Library,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto  Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 

U.  OF  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

North  H.  S.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

South  H.  S.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Toulouse,  France 

Tower  Hill  School  Library,  Wilmington, 
Delà. 

N.  Middlesex  Regional  School,  Townsend, 
Mass. 

J.  Lloyd  Crowe  H.  S.,  Trail  B.  C.,  Canada 

Trenton  State  Coll.  Library,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Trinity  Seminary  &  Bible  Coll.  Library,  Chi¬ 

cago,  lil. 

Trinity  School  Library,  139  W.  91st  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Trinity  U.  Library,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Troy  State  Coll.  Library,  Troy,  Ala. 

Rincon  H.  S.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tucson  Pueblo  H.  S.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tufts  U.  Library,  Medford,  Mass. 

Tulane  U.  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Tulsa  Education  Service  Center,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Twentynine  Palms  H.  S.,  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif. 

Twin  Falls  H.  S.  Library,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Union  Coll.  Library,  Barbourville,  Ky. 

Union  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Kawameeh  Jr.  H.  S.,  Union,  N.  J. 

L’Union  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Uniontown  Center  of  Waynesburg  Coll., 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Lewis  Mills  Regional  H.  S.,  Unionvüle, 
Conn. 

United  Coll.  Library,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

USAFA  Library,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colo. 

U.S.  Library,  Dept.  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.S.M.A.  Library,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

U.S.  Army  Language  School,  Presidio  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif. 

Coordinator  of  Foreign  Languages,  7135th 
School  Group,  APO  633,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Base  Library,  AFL  5671,  66th  Air  Base  Group, 
APO  17,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dependent  H.  S.,  66th  Air  Base  Group,  APO 
17,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Base  Library,  AFL  5678  APO  83,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Dependent  School,  7544th  Support  Group, 
APO  83,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dependent  Elementary  School,  7305th  Air 

Base  Group,  APO  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dependent  H.  S.,  7305th  Air  Base  Base  Group. 
APO  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dependent  School,  317th  Air  Base  Group. 
APO  253,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dependent  School,  3130th  Air  Base  Group, 
APO  10,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U.S.I.S.  American  Consulate,  Lyon,  France 
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U.S.I.S.  American  Consulate,  Fort  de  France, 
Martinique. 

U.S.  Library  American  Embassy,  Paris,  France 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Senior  H.  S.  Library,  University  City,  Mo. 
University  Coll.,  London,  England 
Upsala  Coll.  Library,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ursinus  Coll.  Library,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Ursuline  Coll.  Library,  London,  Ont. 
Ursuline  Coll,  for  Women,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Utah  State  U.  Library,  Logan,  Utah 
U.  OF  Utah  Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
U.  OF  Utah  Modern  Language  Dept.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Utica  Coll.  Library,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Institut  der  Rijks  Universiteit,  Utrecht, 
Holland 

Valdosta  State  Coll.  Library,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Valparaiso  U.  Library,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Lord  Byng  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Vancouver  Teachers  Professional  Library, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Vassar  Coll.  Library,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Buena  H.  S.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Ventura  Sr.  H.  S.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 

U.  OF  Vermont  Library,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Verona  H.  S.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Vestal  Central  School,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 
Victoria  Coll.  Library,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
ViLLANovA  U.  Library,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Virginia  State  Coll.  Library,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Virginia  State  Coll.  Library,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Virginia  Union  U.  Library,  Richmond,  Va. 

U.  OF  Virginia  Library,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Institut  &  Musée  Voltaire,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land 

Vox,  12  rue  Edmond  Valentin,  Paris,  Fiance 
VsEs.  Gosbiblioteka,  Moscow,  USSR 

Wadhams  Hall  Library,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  Coll.  Library, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Walla  Walla  Coll.  Library,  College  Place, 
Wash. 

West  Side  Jr.  H.  S.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Walnut  Cove  H.  S.  Library,  Walnut  Cove, 
N.  C. 

Walsh  Coll.  Library,  Canton,  Ohio 
High  School  Library,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
Wartburg  Coll.  Library,  Waverly,  Iowa 
Warwick  School  Dept.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 
Washington  &  Jefferson  Coll.  Library, 
Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  State  U.  Library,  Pullman, 
Wash.  ^ 

U.  of  Washington  Library,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Washington  U.  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Waterloo  U.  Coll.  Library,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Wayland  Coll.  Library,  Plainview,  Tex. 
Wayland  H.  S.  Library,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Wayne  Public  Schools,  Wayne,  Mich. 

Wayne  U.  General  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Weber  Coll.  Library,  Ogden,  Utah 
Webster  Coll.  Library,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. 
Weehawken  H.  S.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
Wellesley  Coll.  Library,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Wells  Coll.  Library,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan  Coll.  Library,  Macon,  G  a. 
Wesleyan  U.  Library,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Wesleyan  U.,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
Program,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Westboro  H.  S.  Library,  Westboro,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Clarke  H.  S.  Library,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Edgewood  H.  S.  Library,  West  Covina,  Calif. 
West  Georgia  Coll.  Library,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
James  Marshall  H.  S.  Library,  W.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 


West  Virginia  State  Coll.  Library,  Institute, 
W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  U.  Library,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 

Gullowhee,  N.  C. 

Western  Coll,  for  Women  Library,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Coll.  Li¬ 
brary,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Western  Maryland  Coll.  Library,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Md. 

Western  Michigan  U.  Library,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Western-Olin,  510  12th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

U.  OF  Western  Ontario  Library,  London,  Ont. 

Western  Reserve  U.  Libraries,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Western  State  Coll.  Library,  Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Western  Washington  Coll,  of  Education 
Library,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Westminter  Coll.  Library,  New  Wilmington, 

Pa. 

Westminster  Coll.  Library,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Wheaton  Coll.  Library,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Belt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Wheaton,  Md. 

Wheeling  Coll.  Library,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Battle  Hill  Jr.  H.  S.  Library,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

White  Plains  H.  S.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Lowell  H.  S.  Library,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Whittier  Coll.  Library,  Whittier,  Calif. 

U.  OF  Wichita  Library,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Wilberforce  U.  Library,  Wüberforce,  Ohio 

Wildwood  Catholic  H.  S.  Library,  Wildwood, 
N.  J. 

Willamette  U.  Library,  Salem,  Ore. 

Coll,  of  William  and  Mary  Library,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

William  Carey  Coll.  Library,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

William  Jewell  Coll.  Library,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Wilmette  Jr.  H.  S.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Wilson  Coll.  Library,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Wilton  Public  School,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Dept,  of  Education,  Margaret  Johnston  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

WiNsoR  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drew  H.  S.  Library,  Winter  Garden,  Fla. 

WiNTHROP  Coll.  Library,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Library,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  &  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Library,  Plattsville,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Library,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Library,  Whitewater, 
Wis. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Coll.  Library, 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

U.  OF  Wisconsin  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

U.  OF  Wisconsin  Library,  Racine,  Wis. 

Wittenberg  Coll.  Library,  Springfield,  Ohio 

U.  of  the  Witwatersrand  Library,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa 

Wofford  Coll.  Library,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Woman’s  College  Library,  Duke  University, 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Woman’s  Coll,  of  the  U.  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Library,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Al  Wood  H.  S.,  Woodhull,  111. 

Louisville  H.  S.  Library,  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif. 

Coll,  of  Wooster  Library,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Xavier  H.  S.  Library,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Xavier  Jr.  Coll.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Canada. 

Xavier  U.  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Yakima  Central  Catholic  H.  S.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Yakima  Valley  Jr.  Coll.  Library,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Yale  U.  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Yeshiva  Coll.  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
West  Yor-k  Area  H.  S.,  York,  Pa. 
Youngstown  U.  Library,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Yuba  Coll.  Library,  Marysville,  Calif. 


Membership  and  Summary 


Honorary  Members  .  21 

Life  Members  .  25 

Annual  Members  .  6,611 

Libraries  &  Institutions  .  1,240 


Total  .  7,897 


Note:  If  the  experience  of  last  year  is  re¬ 
peated,  there  will  be  some  450  additional  re¬ 


newals  and  new  memberships  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  We  greatly  regret  that  these 
cannot  appear  on  the  above  list,  the  copy  for 
which — as  we  have  often  repeated — is  due  to 
be  sent  from  this  office  to  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  March  1. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

Davidson,  N.  C.  Secretary-Treasurer 
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Articles 


The  Advanced  Placement  Program  in  Frenc/i— Robert  J.  Niess,  (Jan.)  311  318. 
Agnès  and  Angélique:  An  Attempt  to  Settle  the  iîeZaiîom/iîp-ALFRED  Cismaru,  (April) 
472-477. 

L’Année  littéraire  1960-61— Carduner,  (Jan.)  259-268. 

Anouilh’s  Other  “Antig072e”-DAviD  J.  DeLaura,  (Oct.)  36-41. 

A  propos  de  “Gigi”:  Littérature  et  50cio/ogie— Charles  Hérisson,  (Oct.)  42^9. 

Art  Criticism  and  the  Novel:  Diderot  and  Ba/zac— Stephen  J.  Gendzier,  (Jan.)  302- 


310. 

Bach,  Max,  A  Review  of  Second-Empire  Reviews,  (Jan.)  295-301. 

Ball,  Bertrand  Logan,  Jr.,  Nature,  Symbol  of  Death  in  “La  Voie  royale,”  (Feb.) 
390-395. 

Barenbaum,  Simon,  Jean  Dasté  et  sa  Comédie  de  St.  Etienne,  (April)  484^91. 
Brault,  Gerard  J.,  New  England  French  Vocabulary,  (Dec.)  163-175. 

Borglum,  George,  The  Story  Behind  the  Picture,  (April)  500-507. 

Brockmann,  Charles  B.,  Metamorphoses  of  Hell:  The  Spiritual  Quandary  in  La 
Chute,”  (Feb.)  361-368. 

Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  and  Simches,  Seymour  O.,  A  Psycholinguistic  Rationale  for 
FLES,  (May)  583-586. 

C.ARDUNER,  Jean,  L’Année  littéraire  1960—61,  (Jan.)  259—268. 

Characters  and  Personality:  The  Novelist’s  Di7emma-LEON  S.  Roudiez,  (May)  553-562. 
CiSMARU,  Alfred,  Agnès  and  Angélique:  An  Attempt  to  Settle  the  Relationship,  (April) 


472-477.  .  .  „  ,  -n 

Clarke,  Katherine  Allen,  “Pour  saluer  Melville,”  Jean  Giono’s  Prison  Book,  (April) 

478^83. 

Claudel,  poète  en  /irose-RENÉE  Riese  Hubert,  (Feb.)  369-376. 

Claudel’s  “Tête  d'or"-RuTH  N.  Horry,  (Jan.)  279-286. 

Cohn,  Ruby,  Comment  c’est:  de  quoi  rire,  (May)  563-569. 

Comment  c’est:  de  quoi  rire— Ruby  Cohn,  (May)  563-569. 

Cor,  Laurence  W.,  French  Views  on  Language  in  the  Theater,  (Oct.)  11-18. 
Corneille,  Tallemant  des  Réaux,  and  Louis  XIF-Milton  D.  Emont  (Dec.)  147-154. 
Cultural  Bias  in  Recent  Histories  of  France-JoEL  A.  Hunt,  (April)  492-499. 

Death  and  Immortality  in  the  Works  of  Marcel  Prousf-RAYMOND  T.  Riva,  (April) 

463-471. 

Deguise,  Pierre,  Michel  Butor  et  le  “nouveau  roman,”  (Dec.)  155-162. 

Deitz,  Patricia,  An  Oral  Performance  Rating  Sheet,  (Oct.)  54-58. 

DELATTRE,  PIERRE,  La  Lcçon  d’intonation  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  etude  d  intonation 

déclarative  comparée,  (Oct.)  59-67. 

DeLaura,  David  J.,  Anouilh’s  Other  “Antigone,”  (Oct.)  36-41. 

Dulard  and  Voltaire-UA  Wade,  (May)  54&-552.  _ 

Emont  Milton  D.,  Corneille,  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  and  Louis  XIV,  (Dec.)  147  15  . 

ie  l'imaginaire  dans  t»  romans  de  Julien  Cr«„-ANNB  de  Gedson-Kae- 

plus,  (May)  539-545. 

The  First  French  Grammar— Edwin  B.  Place,  (May)  578-5  2.  /t-,  v 

La  France,  laboratoire  dramatique  de  Jarry  à  ioneseo-jACQUES  Lusseyran,  (Dec.) 

127-136. 
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François,  Carlo,  Phèdre  et  les  dieux,  (Jan.)  269-278. 

French  by  TV— The  Teacher  and  the  Afac/zme— Theodore  Mueller,  (Dec.)  185-190. 
French  Views  on  Language  in  the  T/icaier— Laurence  W.  Cor,  (Oct.)  11-18. 
Gendzier,  Stephen  J.,  Art  Criticism  and  the  Novel:  Diderot  and  Balzac,  (Jan.)  302- 
310. 

Giono’s  Cycle  of  the  Hussard  Maxwell  A.  Smith,  (Jan.)  287-294. 

Gray,  Floyd,  Reflections  on  Charron’s  Debt  to  Montaigne,  (Feb.)  377-382. 
Gruson-Karplus,  Anne  de,  Esthétique  de  l’imaginaire  daiis  les  romans  de  Julien 
Green,  (May)  539-545. 

Guers,  Yvonne,  La  Technique  romanesque  chez  Robbe-Grillet,  (May)  570-577. 

Heise,  Edward  T.,  Let’s  Talk  Sense  About  Language  Teaching,  (Dec.)  176-184. 
Hérisson,  Charles,  A  propos  de  “Gigi”:  Littérature  et  sociologie,  (Oct.)  42-^9. 
Hocking,  Elton,  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Transition,  (Feb.)  396-TOl. 

Horry,  Ruth  N.,  Claudel’s  "Tête  d’or,’’  (Jan.)  279-286. 

Hubert,  Renée  Riese,  Claudel,  poète  en  prose,  (Feb.)  369-376. 

Hunt,  Joel  A.,  Cultural  Bias  in  Recent  Histories  of  France,  (April)  492-499. 

Jean  Dasté  et  sa  Comédie  de  St.  'Etienne— Simon  Barenbaum,  (April)  484-491. 

La  Leçon  d  intonation  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  étude  d’intonation  déclarative  com¬ 
parée— Pierre  Delattre,  (Oct.)  59-67. 

Let’s  Talk  Sense  About  Language  Teaching— Edward  T.  Heise,  (Dec.)  176-184. 
Lusseyran,  Jacques,  La  France,  laboratoire  dramatique  de  Jarry  à  Ionesco,  (Dec.) 
127-136. 

Marcel  Aymé,  Fabulist  and  Moralist— Mark  J.  Temmer,  (April)  453-462. 

Mathieu,  Gustave,  On  the  Anatomy  of  Listening  Comprehension,  (Oct.)  50-53. 
Metamorphoses  of  Hell:  The  Spiritual  Quandary  in  "La  C/iute’’— Charles  B.  Brock- 
MANN,  (Feb.)  361-368. 

Methods  and  Techniques  in  Transition- Elton  Hocking,  (Feb.)  396-401. 

Michel  Butor  et  le  "nouveau  roman”— Pierre  Deguise,  (Dec.)  155-162. 

Myron,  Herbert  B.,  Jr.,  A  New  Course  in  Conternporary  French  Civilization,  (Feb) 
402-407. 

Nature,  Symbol  of  Death  in  "La  Voie  royaZe”— Bertrand  Logan  Ball,  Jr.,  (Feb) 
390-395. 

A  New  Course  in  Contemporary  French  Civilization — Herbert  B.  Mvtion  Tr  (Feb) 
402-407. 

New  England  French  Vocabulary— Gkrard  J.  Brault,  (Dec.)  163-175. 

Nies.s,  Robert  J.,  The  Advanced  Placement  Program  in  French,  (Jan.)  311-318. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  Listening  Comprehension— Gvstave  Mathieu,  (Oct.)  50-53. 

An  Oral  Performance  Rating  S/ieet— Patricia  Deitz,  (Oct.)  54-58. 

Phèdre  et  les  dieux— Carlo  François,  (Jan.),  269-278. 

Place,  Edwin  B.,  The  First  French  Grammar,  (May)  578-582. 

Point  of  View  in  “Un  Cœur  simple’’— Ben  Stoltzfus,  (Oct.)  19-25. 

"Pour  saluer  Melville,’’  Jean  Giono’s  Prison  BooA— Katherine  Allen  Clarke  (AprilY 
478-483. 

Proust’s  Guerfnantes  as  Birds— Vera  Lindholm  Vance,  (Oct.)  3-10. 

A  Psycholinguistic  Rationale  for  TL£S— Josephine  R.  Bruno  and  Seymour  O.  Sim- 
CHES,  (May)  583-586. 

Reflections  on  Charron’s  Debt  to  Montaigne— Feoyd  Gray,  (Feb.)  377-382. 

La  Répétition  dans  les  "Contes”  de  Voltaire — Jean  Sareil,  (Dec.)  137-146. 

A  Review  of  Second-Empire  Revieius— Max  Bach,  (Jan.)  295-301. 
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Riva,  Raymond  T.,  Death  and  Immortality  in  the  Works  of  Marcel  Proust,  (April) 
463^71. 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  Characters  and  Personality:  The  Novelist’s  Dilemma,  (May)  553-562. 
Sareil,  Jean,  La  Répétition  dans  les  “Contes”  de  Voltaire,  (Dec.)  137-146. 

SiMCHES,  Seymour  O.  and  Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  A  Psycholinguistic  Rationale  for 
PRES,  (May)  583-586. 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  Giono’s  Cycle  of  the  Hussard  Novels,  (Jan.)  287-294. 

Stephan,  Philip,  Verlaine  and  Baudelaire:  Two  Uses  of  Obscured  Lightings,  (Oct.) 
26-35. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben,  Point  of  View  in  “Un  Cœur  simple,"  (Oct.)  19-25. 

The  Story  Behind  the  Picture— George  Borglum,  (April)  500-507. 

La  Technique  romanesque  chez  Rohbe-Grillet— Yvonne  Guers,  (May)  570-577. 
Temmer,  Mark  J.,  Marcel  Aymé,  Fabulist  and  Moralist,  (April)  453-462. 

Le  Travail  de  composition  d’ “A  hire”— Jeanne  R.  Monty,  (Feb.)  383-389. 

Vance,  Vera  Lindholm,  Proust’s  Guermantes  as  Birds,  (Oct.)  3-10. 

Verlaine  and  Baudelaire:  Two  Uses  of  Obscured  Lightings— Puieip  Stephan,  (Oct.) 
26-35. 

Wade,  Ira,  Dulard  and  Voltaire,  (May)  546-552. 


Reviews 

- Circling  the  Globe  with  Speech:  French— Simplified,  Volume  2,  and  French- 

Dialogs,  Volume  1  (Pasadena:  Wilmac  Recorders)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (April)  529- 
530. 

- Quelques  Pages  des  grands  écrivains  français  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill)— Earle  S. 

Randall,  (May)  601. 

Ancy,  jACQUELiNE--7mages  de  Jean  Mermoz  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.) 
207-208. 

Aspel,  Paulène— Mon  Premier  Livre  de  Français  (Iowa  City:  State  University  of  Iowa 
Press)— James  H.  Crew,  (April)  528-529. 

Audoux,  Marguerite— Marie-C/air  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.)  208. 

Ball,  George  H.  and  Ball,  Clarice  M— First  Year  College  French  (New  York:  Har- 
per)-T.  C.  Walker,  (May)  597-598. 

Barber,  W.  H— Voltaire:  “Candide”  (London:  Edward  Arnold)— William  F.  Bottiglia, 
(Dec.)  210. 

BÉGUÉ,  Louise  and  Franck,  Frederick — Au  Pays  du  Soleil  (New  York:  Holt)  Earle  S. 
Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Belle,  René  and  Haas,  ,\ndrée  Fénelon— Promenades  en  France  (New  York:  Holt) 
—Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Bellocq,  Louise— La  Porte  retombée  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Angela  M.  Jeannet,  (Dec.) 

201-202.  ..  . 

Bien,  David  D.—The  Calas  Affair:  Persecution,  Toleration,  and  Heresy  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Toulouse  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press)-Edward  Geary,  (April) 
525-526. 

Bl-ANCHARD,  Raoul — Le  Canada  Français.  Province  de  Quebec.  (Paris.  Fayard)  Georges 
J.  Joyaux,  (Dec.)  217. 

Borchardt,  Georges,  Ed.-Ncw  French  Writing  (New  York:  Grove  Press)-Mary  Lane 
Charles,  (Oct.)  99. 

Bordier,  RoGER-Les  Blés  (Paris:  Calmann-Levy)-Jean  V.  Alter,  (April)  518-520. 
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Boussel,  Patrice— L’^^ajVc  Dreyfus  et  la  presse  (Paris:  Armand  Colin)— Pierre  Aubery, 
(Jan.)  340-341. 

Buis,  Georges— Z,<i  Grotte  (Paris:  Julliard)— Jean  Carduner,  (Jan.)  331-332. 

Brachfeld,  Georges  1.— André  Gide  and  the  Communist  Temptation  (Geneva:  Droz) 
—Germaine  Brée,  (Oct.)  112-113. 

Bradford,  Florence  E.~Un  Peu  de  Français  (Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)— 
Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.)  209. 

Brearly,  Katherine  T.,  Primeau,  Marguerite  A.,  and  Jeffels,  Ronald  R.— Contes 
et  Scénarios  (New  York:  Holt)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Brodin,  Pierre  and  Ernst,  Frederick— La  France  et  les  Français  (New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston)— Edwin  Jahiel,  (Jan.)  347-348. 

Brunetière,  Philippe— La  Varende  le  visionnaire  (Paris:  Flammarion)— Danielle  Chavy 
Cooper,  (Oct.)  113. 

Brunschwig,  Henri— Mythes  et  réalités  de  l’impérialisme  colonial  1871-1914  (Paris: 
Armand  Colin)— Georges  J.  Joyaux,  (Dec.)  216-217. 

Brunsvick,  Yves  and  Ginestier,  Paul— Fers  la  France  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B. 
Creore,  (Dec.)  206-207. 

Butor,  Michel— Degrés  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Jacques  Ehrmann,  (Oct.)  92-93. 

Cau,  Jean— La  Pitié  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Geneviève  Delattre,  (April)  517-518. 

Ceccaldi,  Dominique— Ltistoire  des  prestations  familiales  en  France  (Paris:  Etudes 
C.  A.  F.)— Pierre  Aubery,  (Feb.)  442. 

CÉSAiRE,  Aimé— ferrements  (Paris:  Seuil)— Alfred  Glauser,  (Oct.)  94-98. 

Charlton,  D.  G.— Positivist  Thought  in  France  During  the  Second  Empire  (1852- 
1870)  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press)— Richard  M.  Chadbourne,  (Feb.)  445-446. 

Chassé,  Charles— Les  Nabis  et  leur  temps  (Paris:  Bibliothèque  des  Arts)— A.  H.  Adam- 
son,  (Dec.)  215-216. 

Chauvel,  Jean— Ctepsydre  (Paris:  Seuil)— Alfred  Glauser,  (Oct.)  94-98. 

Chevalier,  Louis— Ctosses  laborieuses  et  classes  dangereuses  à  Paris  pendant  la  pre¬ 
mière  moitié  du  XIXe  siècle  (Paris:  Plon)— Henri  Peyre,  (Jan.)  338-339. 

Clouard,  Henri  et  Leggewie,  Robert— y4nthotogie  de  la  littérature  française  (New 
York:  Oxford)— Mary  Paschal,  (Oct.)  104-105. 

Colette— Lettres  à  Marguerite  Moreno  (Paris:  Flammarion)—!.  T.  Olken,  (Jan.)  329- 
330. 

Colette— Lettres  de  la  vagabonde  (Paris:  Flammarion)—!.  T.  Olken,  (Jan.)  329-330. 

Crocker,  Lester  G.— An  Age  of  Crisis:  Man  and  World  in  Eighteenth-Century  French 
Thought  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press)— Leonore  Cohen  Rosenfield,  (Jan.) 
333-334. 

Currie,  Ptstev.— Corneille:  Polyeucte  (London:  Edward  Arnold)— Frank  W.  Lindsay, 
(Jan.)  336-337. 

Davison,  Helen  M.  and  Arthur,  Psi  a— Invitation  au  voyage  (New  York:  Scribner’s) 
—Mary  Paschal,  (May)  599. 

Diéguez,  Manuel  rm— Rabelais  par  lui-même  (Paris:  Seuil)— Floyd  Gray,  (Oct.)  107- 
108. 

Dunkel,  Harold  B.  and  Pillet,  Roger  A.— French  in  the  Elementary  School— Five 
Years’  Experience  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press)— Elton  Hocking,  (May) 
596-597. 

Edgar-Bonnet,  Georges — Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  après  Suez  le  pionnier  de  Panama 
(Paris:  Plon)— Raymond  F.  Betts,  (Dec.)  214-215. 
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Ernst,  Frederic,  and  Levy,  Sylvia  Marius— Le  Français,  Books  I  è-  II  (New  York: 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Etiemble—jB laron  d’un  corps  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Jean  Carduner,  (Jan.)  332-333. 
Fairlie,  Aiason— Baudelaire:  Les  Fleurs  du  mal  (London:  Edward  Arnold)— W.  T. 
Bandy,  (Oct.)  109-110. 

Fontaine,  Anne— Henri  Mondor  (Paris:  Grasset)— ’S.  A.  Rhodes,  (April)  531-532. 
Fourré,  Pierre— Médecin  sous  les  tropiques  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.) 
207-208. 

Fourré,  Pierre— Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B.  Creore, 
(Dec.)  204-205. 

Freudmann,  Felix  K.—L’Etonnant  Gourville  (1625-1703)  (Geneva:  Droz)— Quentin  M. 
Hope,  (Feb.)  443-444. 

Gascar,  Pierre— Le  Fugitif  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Roy  Jay  Nelson,  (Feb.)  435. 

Gaulène,  Guillaume— Le  Vent  d’antan  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Natalie  Sandomirski,  (Feb.) 
435-436. 

Gide,  André— Pretexts.’  Reflections  on  Literature  and  Morality  (New  York:  Meridian) 
—Germaine  Brée,  (Oct.)  112-113. 

Glissant,  Edouard— Le  Sel  noir  (Paris:  Seuil)— Alfred  Glauser,  (Oct.)  94-98. 

Godoy,  Armani}— Anthologie  de  l’œuvre  poétique  d’Armand  Godoy  (Paris:  Grasset) 
-S.  A.  Rhodes,  (Jan.)  330-331. 

Gougenheim,  Georges— Dictionnaire  fondamental  de  la  langue  française  (Paris:  Di¬ 
dier)— Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.)  205-206. 

Grosser,  Alfred— Hitter,  la  presse  et  la  naissance  d’une .  dictature  (Paris:  Arman 
Colin)— Pierre  Aubery,  (April)  523-524. 

Guéhenno,  Jean — Changer  la  vie — Mon  enfance  et  ma  jeunesse  (Paris:  Grasset) — Kon¬ 
rad  Bieber,  (May)  609-610. 

Guerne,  Armel — Le  Temps  des  signes  (Paris:  Plon) — Alfred  Glauser,  (Oct.)  94—98. 
Hall,  H.  Gaston— Molière:  Tartuffe  (London:  Edward  Arnold)— Frank  W.  Lindsay, 
(Jan.)  336-337. 

Harris,  Julian  and  Lévêque,  André— Basic  Conversational  French  (rev.  ed.)  (New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Harris,  Julian  and  Lévêque,  André— Intermediate  Conversational  French  (New  York: 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Hazard,  Paul— La  Crise  de  la  conscience  européenne  1680-1715  (Paris:  Fayard)— 
Howard  L.  Nostrand,  (April)  532. 

Heise,  Edward  T.-Prencti  for  Review  (New  York:  Odyssey)-Mary  Paschal,  (April) 
527-528. 

Huebener,  Theodore — Audio-Visual  Techniques  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  (New 
York:  New  York  University  Press)-Frank  Paul  Benwell,  (Oct.)  102-103. 

Hughes,  H.  Stuart— Consciousness  and  Society:  The  Reorientation  of  European  Social 
Thought  1890-1930 .  York:  Knopf)-Marcel  M.  Gutwirth,  (Oct.)  116. 

Humbourg,  Pierre  et  Barrois,  MAURiCE-Promenade  à  travers  la  France  littéraire 
(Paris:  Denoel)— Marcel  Muller,  (Feb.)  444. 

IGOT,  Yves — Monsieur  et  Madame  Curie  (Paris:  Didier)  Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.)  208. 
lODiCE,  Don  K.— Guidelines  to  Language  Teaching  in  Classroom  and  Laboratory 
(Washington:  Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories)-Frank  Paul  Benwell,  (Jan.)  345- 
346. 

Ionesco,  Evgène— Rhinocéros  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston)— Hélène  Har- 
vitt,  (Feb.)  437-438. 
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Jackson,  A.  'R.—La  Revue  Blanche  (1889-1903).  Origine,  influence,  bibliographie  (Pa¬ 
ris:  Lettres  Modernes)— Lucien  W.  White,  (Dec.)  211-212. 

Jacques-Benoist,  Magdeleine— Pionnier  des  Grands  Lacs  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B. 
Creore,  (Dec.)  207-208. 

Jassocne,  Florentine  B.  and  Severance,  Mildred— £n  Vacances  (New  York:  Holt)— 
Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Jury,  Pavl— Journal  d’un  prêtre  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Pierre  Aubery,  (Feb.)  442-443. 
Kendris,  Christopher— Leciures  variées  (New  York:  Harper)— Edward  Harvey,  (Jan.) 
346-347. 

Lagarde,  André  et  Michard,  Laurent— X/Xe  Siècle  (Paris:  Bordas)— Helen  T.  Garret, 
(Oct.)  104. 

La  Varende,  Jean  de— La  Partisane  (Paris:  Flammarion)— Danielle  Chavy  Cooper, 
(Dec.)  200-201. 

Lewicka,  Halina— La  Langue  et  le  style  du  théâtre  comique  français  des  XV e  et 
XVle  siècles  (Paris:  Klincksieck)-^Raphael  Levy,  (Dec.)  212-214. 

Madinier,  Philippe— Les  Disparités  géographiques  de  salaires  en  France  (Paris:  Ar¬ 
mand  Colin)— Pierre  Aubery,  (Feb.)  441-442. 

Mainous,  Bruce  H.— Pa,«c  French:  An  Oral  Approach  (New  York:  Scribner’s)— David 
G.  Speer,  (May)  598-599. 

Mallet-Joris,  Françoise— Les  Personnages  (Paris:  Julliard)— Leon  S.  Roudiez,  (Dec.) 
202-203. 

Mallet,  Robert— Francis  Jammes:  sa  vie,  son  œuvre  and  Francis  Jammes:  le  Jam- 
tnisme  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France)— Reinhard  Kuhn,  (May)  606-607. 

Marissel,  André— L’Arbre  de  l’avenir  (Paris:  Subervie)— Carlo  François,  (Oct.)  98-99. 
Marivaux,  Pierre  de— Le  Miroir  (Napoli:  Librerie  Scientifica)— Robert  G.  Marshall, 
(Dec.)  210-211. 

Mathiez,  Albert— La  Révolution  Française  (Paris:  Armand  Colin)— René  Girard,  (Oct.) 
114-115. 

Mauriac,  Claude— La  Marquise  sortit  à  cinq  heures  (Paris:  Albin  Michel)— Leon  S. 
Roudiez,  (Dec.)  202-203. 

Mauriac,  François— Le  Nœud  de  vipères  (Boston:  Heath)— David  G.  Speer,  (Jan.)  349- 
350. 

Mauriac,  François— Le  Nouveau  Bloc-Notes  (Paris:  Flammarion)— Michel  Guggen¬ 
heim,  (Feb.)  439-441. 

Maury,  Jean,  Gauthier,  S.,  and  Porcher,  Jean— Limousin  roman  (Paris:  Zodiaque)— 
Joel  A.  Hunt,  (Jan.)  343-344. 

Mauzi,  Robert — L’Idée  de  bonheur  au  XVIlIe  siècle  (Paris:  Armand  Colin) — 'Fernand 
Vial,  (May)  604-606. 

Miquel,  Pierre— L’Affaire  Dreyfus  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires)— Pierre  Aubery,  (Jan.) 
340-341. 

Molière— Les  Femmes  savantes  (Paris:  Didier)— Frances  B.  Creore,  (Dec.)  209. 
Montherlant,  Henry  de— Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Yvonne  Guers, 
(Oct.)  93-94. 

Moore,  W.  G.— Racine:  Britannicus  (London:  Edward  Arnold)— Frank  W.  Lindsay, 
(Jan.)  336-337. 

Nougier,  Louis-René— Géographie  humaine  préhistorique  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Joan 
Bamberger  Turner,  (Jan.)  342-343. 

O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  and  LaFrance,  Marie  Stella— Tapes  to  accompany  New  First 
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Year  French  and  Nexv  Junior  French  (Boston;  Ginn)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.) 
100-101. 

Ollier,  Claude— Le  Maintien  de  l’ordre  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Bruce  Morrissette,  (April) 
521-523. 

Ollivier,  Albert— Le  Dix-huit  Brumaire  (Paris:  Gallimard)— René  Girard,  (May)  601- 


603. 

Palmeri,  Joseph— Lrenc/î  Masters — A  Cultural  Reader  for  Beginners  (New  York:  Har- 
per)-T.  C.  Walker,  (Oct.)  103-104. 

Palmeri,  Joseph— Far  les  grands  auteurs.  Révision  de  grammaire,  conversation  (New 
York:  Harper)— Hélène  Harvitt,  (April)  526-527. 

Pit  T  FT,  Roger — En  Classe  (Chicago:  Coronet  Films) — Earle  S.  Randall,  (Dec.)  203—204. 
PoLiTZER,  Robert  L. — Teaching  French:  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics  (Bos¬ 
ton;  Ginn)— Victor  E.  Hanzeli,  (Jan.)  344-345. 

Price,  BLANCHE-L/ie  Ideal  Reader,  Selected  Essays  by  Jacques  Rivière  (New  York: 
Meridian)— Robert  J.  Niess,  (Oct.)  110-112. 

Renard,  Jean-Claude— Ln  une  seule  vigne  (Paris:  Seuil)— Alfred  Glauser,  (Oct.)  94-98. 
Robbe-Grillet,  Alain— L 'Al nne'e  dernière  à  Marienbad  (Paris;  Ed.  de  Minuit)— Bruce 
Morrissette,  (April)  520—521. 

Roblès,  EMMANUEL-Le  Vésuve  (Paris:  Seuil)-Jean  Carduner,  (Feb.)  436-137. 
Rosselot,  Lavelle— Je  parle  français  (Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films)— Earle  S.  Ran¬ 
dall,  (May)  600-601.  x 

Roy,  Jules— La  Guerre  d’Algérie  (Paris:  Julliard)— Leon  S.  Roudiez,  (Oct.)  116-117 
Sareil,  ]jLAfi-Anatole  France  et  Voltaire  (Geneva:  Droz)-Henri  Peyre,  (Jan.)  334-335 
Sasaek,  M.-New  York  (New  York:  Macmillan)-James  H.  Grew,  (Feb.)  446. 

Sarlat,  Catherine-Lc  Pied  de  lit  (Paris:  Julliard)-Renée  Riese  Hubert,  (May)  608. 
SCHWOB,  Marcel-Lc  Livre  de  Monelle  and  Spicilège  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France)- 
John  A.  Green,  (May)  610-611. 

Slack,  ANNE-Farlons  Français  (Boston:  Heath-de  Rochemont)-Frances  B.  Creore, 

(Oct.)  99-100.  ^  X  ^  T, 

Sutton,  Howard-T/ic  Life  and  Work  of  Jean  Richepin  (Geneva:  Droz)-George  Ross 

Swa^S^’a^^B.  and  Book,  E.  TKV^TX-Elements  of  French  (New  York:  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart,  and  Winston)— Earle  S.  Randall,  (Oct.)  101-102.  .  .  r-.-  p  „,,x_ 

Tannenbaum,  Edward  K.-The  New  France  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Pi  ess) 

Thierr^  AD^N-LrAfat^uise  de  Pompadour  (Geneva  &  Paris:  La  Palatine)-Made- 

(Paris:  Gammar<l)-Jean  V.  Alien,  (April)  518^ 
Vanier,  HENRIETTE-La  Mode  et  ses  métiers.  Frivolités  et  lutte  des  classes,  1830  1  870 
(Paris-  Armand  Colin)-Edward  R.  Tannenbaum,  (Jan.)  342-343. 

Vier,  Jacques-Lu  Comtesse  d’Agoult  et  son  temps,  II,  Recommencement  d’une  vie, 
1839-1848  (Paris:  Armand  Colin)— Edward  R.  Tannenbaum,  (Oct.)  115—116. 
Wade,  Ira  O.-^Voltaire  and  Candide-A  Study  in  the  Fusion  of  History,  Art,  and 
Philosophy  (Princeton;  Princeton  University  Press)— Francis  J.  Crowley,  (Oct.) 


WALTER,  GÉRARD-La  Vie  à  Paris  sous  l’occupation,  1940-1944  (Paris:  Armand  Colin) 
-Pierre  Aubery,  (April)  524-525. 

Wylie,  Laurence  and  Bégué,  A^UAnn-Village  en  Vaucluse  (Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin)-Hilde  Jaekel,  (Oct.)  105-106. 
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Departments 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French— (Oct.)  86-91,  (Dec.)  194-199,  (Jan.) 
327-328,  (Feb.)  420-434,  (April)  515-516. 

Book  Reviews— Civilization,  Laurence  Wylie;  Creative  Works,  Jean  Carduner;  Record¬ 
ings,  Earle  S.  Randall;  Scholarly  Works,  Jean  Misrahi;  Textbooks,  Elton  Hock- 
ing-(Oct)  92-117,  (Dec.)  200-219,  (Jan.)  329-250,  (Feb.)  435-146,  (April)  517-532, 
(May)  596-611. 

Directory  of  the  AATF— (May)  614-698. 

The  FL  Program— (Feb.)  414-416. 

A  Guide  for  Authors— (Oct.)  118. 

Message  from  the  President— Howard  Lee  Nostrand,  (Oct.)  79-84. 

The  National  French  Contest— (Oct.)  85,  (Dec.)  183,  (Jan.)  325-326,  (Feb.)  417-119, 
(May)  594-595. 

Notes  and  Discussion 

- —A  Department  of  FLs  in  the  NEA,  (April)  513. 

- Indiana  Conference  bn  FEES,  (April)  513. 

- The  Peace  Corps,  (April)  511-512. 

- Professional  Miscellany,  (Dec.)  191-192. 

— ' - A  Tax  Deduction  for  Foreign  Travel?,  (April)  513-514. 

Alciatore,  Jules  C. — Stendhal,  Mile  de  Lespinasse  et  deux  vers  de  Voltaire,  (Jan.) 
319-321. 

Breazeale,  Elizabeth— T/ie  Twentieth-Century  “Quoi,”  (May)  589-593 
Hanzeli,  Victor  E.— Programmed  Learning  in  French:  Work  in  Progress,  (May)  587- 
589. 

Harvitt,  Hélène— Frenc/i  Words  in  Advertising  of  Women’s  Wear,  (Jan)  323—324. 
Kern,  Edith— T/ie  Relative  Pronoun  in  French,  (April)  508-510. 

Lamore,  Marie  B.  and  Lamore,  Donald  H.—Le  Centre  National  de  Documentation 
Pédagogique,  (Dec.)  191. 

Mankin,  Paul  A.— Additional  Irony  in  “Un  Cœur  simple,”  (Feb.)  411. 

Mossel,  R.— T  New  Method  for  Teaching  a  Foreign  Language,  (Jan.)  321-323. 
Mother  Raymond  de  Jésus,  E .S.E.— Reading  in  the  FLES  Program,  (Oct.)  71-73. 
Pappas,  John  N.—The  French.  Speech  Clinic,  (Oct.)  74-76. 

Poka,  Llelen  N.— Beware  of  “Modern”  Methods,  (April)  510-511. 

Pucciani,  Oreste  F.— -Où  va  Ionesco?,  (Oct.)  68-71. 

Siler,  James  H.— Reading  French  Newspapers  in  Accelerated  High-School  Classes, 
(Feb.)  412-413. 

York,  Ruth  W—“Ubu”  Revisited:  The  Reprise  of  1922,  (Feb.)  4084111. 

Revue  des  REVUES-(Dec.)  218-219,  (May)  611-613. 


Supplement 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.  and  Geary,  Edward  J.,  A  program  of  French  Studies:  A 
Guide  for  the  College  Student,  (Dec.)  221-251. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  NEWS 

972  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Director:  Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College 
Associate-director:  Pierre  Capretz,  Yale  University 

Vol.  XX.  No.  6  May  1962 


ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  AT 
THE  N.I.B.  ARE  ONLY  FOR  AATF 
MEMBERS  IN  GOOD  STANDING. 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  lists. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  please  send  in  your  $5.00  dues 
now.  We  shall  forward  them  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasurer. 

As  a  non-profit  making  agency  of  the 
AATF,  we  select  and  list  here  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  French  a  number  of  useful  peda¬ 
gogical  items  and  audio-visual  aids.  We 
have  these  items  in  stock  or  we  shall  get 
them  for  you.  Remittance  must  accom¬ 
pany  individual  orders. 

We  have  NO  free  material. 

I.  CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 

Atlas  Industriel  de  la  France,  (Doc. 
Fse)  $1-25 

Cartes  Murales,  by  Delagrave,  on  card¬ 
board,  42"  X  50",  printed  on  both  sides; 
no.  1  France  PHYSIQUE  &  "carte  muet¬ 
te”  on  reverse  side; 

no.  6  France  DEPARTMENTS  &  “carte 
muette”  on  reverse  side,  each  set  $6.00 

La  Documentation  Française  Photogra¬ 
phique,  single  issues  50c 

or  any  five  for  $2.00 

Grandes  villes.  La  Seine.  Convention 
montagnarde.  Population.  Paysages  indus¬ 
triels  I  et  II.  Louis  XIII  et  Richelieu. 
L’Eglise  au  Moyen-Age.  La  Troisième 
République  I  et  II.  Le  commerce.  Le  Di¬ 


rectoire.  La  Garonne.  La  Guerre  de  Cent- 
Ans.  Agriculture  (paysages  ou  produc¬ 
tions).  Colonisation  aux  17e  et  18e  siècles. 
Henri  IV.  L’Océan  Atlantique.  Cathé¬ 
drale  de  Chartres.  Le  Nord.  Le  Sud- 
Ouest.  Le  Jura.  Les  Alpes.  Le  Massif 
central.  Paris.  Pays  du  Rhône  et  de  la 
Saône.  Châteaux  de  la  Loire.  Le  Théâtre 
au  17e  siècle. 

La  Documentation  Française  Illustrée, 
single  issues  20c 

Bibliothèque  Nationale.  Industrie  du 
cuir.  Industrie  du  verre.  Institut  de 
France.  Fruits  de  France.  Ports  maritimes. 
Modernisation  de  l’élevage.  Porcelaines  et 
Emaux.  Essor  des  transports  aériens. 
Fleurs  et  Jardins.  Timbres-poste.  Indus¬ 
trie  de  l’aluminium.  Nouvelle  carte  de 
France.  Strasbourg.  Nouveaux  emplois  du 
bois.  Thermalisme  en  France.  Fromages. 
Industrie  des  matières  plastiques.  Equipe¬ 
ment  hospitalier.  Industries  et  professions 
maritimes.  Soieries  et  tissus  de  Lyon. 
Population.  Industrie  du  caoutchouc.  Dé¬ 
centralisation  théâtrale.  Institut  Pasteur. 
Rouen.  Cinéma  français.  La  Commu¬ 
nauté.  Industries  mécaniques.  Antilles 
Françaises.  République  Islamique  de  Mau¬ 
ritanie.  Le  Havre.  Lait.  Qu’est-ce-que  le 
plan?  Gaz  de  Lacq.  Nice.  Aéroports  fran¬ 
çais. 

France,  Documentation  française  1961, 
143  p.,  in  French  50c 

L’Economie  française,  (Doc.  Fse),  256 
p.,  1959  ?l-50 
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La  Politique  Sociale  de  la  France,  (Doc. 
Fse),  224  p.,  1960  $1.00 

Mille  ans  d'efforts  français,  (Doc.  Fse), 
96  p.,  7"  X  6",  1960  $1.75 

La  France  d’ Aujourd’hui,  (Hatier),  320 
p.,  1961  $2.25 

Yale  French  Studies,  No.  15  Social  and 
Political  France 

No.  22  Education  in  France  each  $1.00 
Histoire  de  France,  cours  moyen, 
(Nathan),  128  p.,  for  High  School  $1.50 
Nouveau  Cours  de  Géographie,  La 
France,  classe  de  Sème  (Nathan),  319  p., 
1950,  for  High  School  and  College  $1.85 
Nouveau  Cours  de  Géographie,  La 
France,  classe  de  1ère  (Nathan),  508  p., 
1961,  for  College  $3.00 

Petite  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  et  des 
Peintres, 

Petite  Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  des 
Musiciens, 

Petite  Histoire  de  la  Danse  et  des  Dan¬ 
seurs,  (Nathan),  160  p.,  illustrated  with 
photos  each  $2.50 

Petite  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  et  de 
l’Architecture,  (Nathan)  190  p.  $1.85 
La  Presse  Contemporaine,  (Nathan), 
H.  Calvet,  360  p.,  1958  $2.00 

La  Peinture  Contemporaine,  (Nathan), 
360  p.,  1955  $1.75 

La  Société  Française  Contemporaine, 
(Nathan),  H.  Calvet,  380  p.,  1956  $1.60 

Images  de  France,  a  40  p.  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet 

Parks  and  Châteaux  of  France,  a  100 
p.  booklet  with  color  photos  (French 
Tourist  Office)  each  25c 

Des  Flandres  à  la  Provence 
De  Passy  au  Pére-Lachaise 
De  Poincaré  à  de  Gaulle,  3  books  from 
the  Hatier  collection,  “France  actuelle— 
Textes  contemporains,”  78  p.,  each  50c 
French  Science  and  Its  Discoveries  since 
the  17th  Century,  Caullery,  230  p.,  50c 
On  French  Science,  a  reprint  by  L.  Sas, 
see  “Reprints”  05c 

Guides  Michelin  by  regions,  some  $1.00; 
some  $1.25 


Aide-Mémoire  on  History,  Geography, 
etc.,  see  “Language  &  Literature”  75c 

11.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER.4TURE 

Le  Français  fondamental,  1er  degré, 
(Minist.  Educ.  Nationale),  74  p.,  90c 

Dictionnaire  en  Images,  Fourré,  225 
p.  $2.50 

Dictionnaire  Fondamental,  Gougen- 
heim,  225  p.  $2.50 

Vocabulaire  d’Initiatioii  a  la  critique 
et  a  l’explication  littéraire,  1960,  48  p.  75c 
Speak  and  Read  French,  Vol.  H,  a  top¬ 
ical  vocabulary  of  3000  words.  See  cor¬ 
responding  records  $1.20 

Dictionnaire  français-anglais  et  anglais- 
français,  Larousse  $1.60 

Le  Petit  Larousse  Illustré,  1952  $5.25 

Les  Clés  de  l’orthographe,  (Delagrave), 
P.  Gaillard,  1960,  104  p.  50c 

Neuf  Siècles  de  Littérature  française, 
by  E.  Henriot  de  l’Académie  Erançaise 
and  others,  1958,  795  p.  now  $6.50 
Huis-Clos,  (NRF  Gallimard),  J.  P.  Sar¬ 
tre,  63  p.,  1947  30c 

La  Cantatrice  Chauve,  (NRF  Galli¬ 
mard),  Ionesco,  43  p.,  1954  20c 

Catalogues  Hachette:  1— de  langue  et 
littérature  françaises  1959,  354  p.  50c 
2— des  revues  et  périodiques  de  langue 
française  1961,  268  p.  25c 

Also  see  Aide-mémoire  on  Orthographe, 
Littérature,  Français  correct,  below. 

Booklets  and  “Aide-Mémoire” 

The  mémentos  USEL  are  made  for 
French  students:  clear  handy  guides  and 
charts,  7-12  p.  cardboard  folders,  8"  x  5". 

Orthographe.  Grammaire  française.  Ex¬ 
plication  de  textes.  Rhétorique.  Compo¬ 
sition  française.  Français  correct  (Dites  . .  . 
Ne  dites  pas  . .  .  )  each  65c 

Littérature  française.  Histoire  de  France 
et  d’Europe.  Histoire  de  la  Révolution 
et  de  l’Empire.  Géographie  générale.  Géo¬ 
graphie  par  régions  économiques  et  phy¬ 
siques.  Chansons  Allemandes.  each  75c 
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Latin  -morphologie.  Latin  -syntaxe. 
Anglais.  Allemand.  Arithmétique.  Sciences 
naturelles.  each  50c 

III.  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

French  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  bib¬ 
liography,  see  reprints  p.  6. 

Cleveland  Course  of  Study  of  Juvenile 
French,  parts  I  and  II  each  $2.00 

French  in  Grade  HI  and  IV 

each  set  $2.50 
Mes  Premières  leçons  de  français,  (D.  C. 
Heath),  F.  Patterson  $1.80 

Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  F.  Patterson: 
Jeannot  Lapin,  Paul  et  Paulette,  Nos 
amis  les  animaux,  3  booklets.  See  records. 

each  50c 

Le  Petit  Colleur  d’Affiches,  Collection 
Capucine,  (Nathan)  85c 

Le  Français  pour  les  petits,  je  lis,  tu 
lis,  1st  livret,  (Hachette)  $1.00 

Valériane,  Hatier)  a.  ...  et  la  petite 
locomotive;  b.  .  .  .  au  bord  de  la  mer; 
c.  ...  au  carnaval  de  Rio;  d.  ...  au 
grand  hôtel  de  Rio;  e.  .  .  .  avec  l’alli¬ 
gator  au  zoo;  f.  ...  en  hélicoptère. 

each  50c 

IV.  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Le  Français  Elémentaire,  (Hachette), 
Mauger-Gougenheim,  2  booklets,  122  p. 
see  corresponding  records.  each  $1.15 
Langue  et  Civilisation  Française,  Mau- 
ger  (See  corresponding  records)  Vol.  I  230 
p.,  $1.85;  Vol.  II  280  p.,  $2.00;  Vol.  III 
304  p.,  $2.10;  Vol.  IV  533  p.,  .$2.85. 

Vers  la  France,  Brunsvick  et  Ginestier, 
1st  year,  (Didier),  1957,  127  p.  $1-25 
Didier-Chilton  Readers  for  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  grades  8-10  written  with  the  “1300 
or  3000’’  words: 

Médecin  sous  les  Tropiques;  La  Maison 
d’Autrefois;  Pionnier  des  Grands  Lacs; 
Les  Femmes  Savantes;  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal; 
On  ne  badine  pas  avec  l’amour;  Images 


de  Jean  Mermoz;  M.  et  Mme  Gurie: 
Marie-Claire;  Andromaque;  Le  Barbier 
de  Séville  each  75c 

Complete  well-illustrated  texts,  expla¬ 
nations  in  the  “1300  or  3000”  words 

each  $1.00 

Poèmes  d’aujourd’hui  pour  les  enfants 
de  maintenant,  (Ed.  Ouvrière),  145  p., 
1958,  illustrated.  $2.25 

Same  title  and  contents  as  above,  no  il¬ 
lustrations,  Livre  du  Maitre,  with  notes 
and  explanations.  $1.75 

Entrons  dans  la  vie,  (Didier),  470  p., 
1959  $3-00 

Couleurs  de  l’histoire,  (Didier),  60  p., 
half  texts  and  half  photos,  1st  book  for 
French  primary  grades  in  French  His¬ 
tory  .$1.10 

Dictionnaires,  see  Session  II. 

V.  METHODS 

Modern  Languages  and  Latin,  grades 
8-12,  Board  of  Education,  N.Y.C.  (Re¬ 
gents  Course  of  Study  &  Syllabus  mate¬ 
rials),  May  1959  $1.60 

How  to  Teach  Foreign  Languages  Ef¬ 
fectively,  Th.  Huebener,  1959  $3.00 

Audio-Visual  Aids  if  Techniques  in 
Teaching  F.L.,  Th.  Huebener,  1960,  $3.25 
REPRINTS: 

—French  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
bibliography,  1957  a  copy  10c 

—Common  Mistakes  in  Pronunciation, 
L.  Gaudin  20  copies  $1.00 

—Common  Mistakes  in  Grammar  &  Vo¬ 
cabulary,  H.  Harvit  20  copies  $1.00 

—Dynamic  French  Culture,  Eli  Blume 

a  copy  05c 

—What  is  your  realia  quotient?,  Robi- 
nove  a  copy  05  c 

—On  French  Science,  a  short  bibliog¬ 
raphy  by  L.  Sas  a  copy  05c 

—Careers  in  Modern  Language,  L.  Gau¬ 
din,  1960  a  copy  10c 

—Pattern  Drills,  Pimsleur,  1960 

a  copy  10c 

—Cours  d’exercices  structuraux  &:  de 
linguistique  appliquée,  Delattre,  1960  10c 
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—The  Role  of  Modern  Foreign  Lang. 


in  Our  Schools,  Cioffari,  1956  10c 

—What  can  we  expect  from  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Laboratory?,  Cioffari,  1961  10c 

—Articulation  &  Lengthening  of  Se¬ 
quences,  1961  10c 

—Report  of  the  FLES  Committee  Na¬ 
tional  Meeting,  1960  10c 


—Report  of  the  Committee  on  College 
French,  Nat.  Meet.  December  1960  10c 

—Supply,  Qualifications  &  Training  of 
Teachers  of  FLES,  descriptive  report  by 
the  FLES  Committee  of  the  AATF, 
1961  20c 

—Feasibility  &  Advisory  Service,  report 
of  Chicago  Nat.  Meeting,  1961  10c 

—The  Function  of  a  Language  Labora¬ 
tory,  Its  Effect  on  Students  Education, 
Success  or  Failure,  1955  10c 

Reports  of  Surveys  &  Studies  in  the 
Teaching  of  Mod.  For.  Lang,  by  the 
M.L.A.,  1959-61: 

—Foreign  Lang,  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  U.S.,  1959—60,  M.  Breunig, 
p.  1-14  50c 

—Six  Cultures:  French,  German,  His¬ 
panic,  Luso-Brasilian,  Italian,  Russian, 
selective  and  annotated  bibliographies  by 
L.  Wylie,  E.  M.  Fleissner,  J.  Marichal, 
D.  Pitkin,  E.  J.  Simmons,  p.  253-276  50c 
—Good  Teaching  Practices:  a  Survey  of 
F.L.  classes  by  Leonard  Brisley,  C.  Del- 
laccio,  F.  J.  Funke,  D.  J.  Hamlin,  Ph. 
Leamon,  p.  219-244  50c 

Program  of  French  Studies 

A  32-page  reprint  from  the  French 
Reviexi)  of  December,  1961.  New  prices: 
refunds  are  in  order  upon  request  for 
previous  orders  which  were  overcharged. 

/  copy  50c  (instead  of  .ÎLOO) 

10  copies  $  4.50 
20  copies  $  9.00 
50  copies  $  20.00 
100  copies  $  40.00 
200  copies  $  75.00 
300  copies  $  90.00 
400  copies  $100.00 


VI.  FILMSTRIPS 

1.  Black  and  White,  each  $2.00  or  $7.50 
for  any  five: 

Geography:  Alsace.  Bretagne.  Jura.  Lor¬ 
raine.  Normandie.  Pyrénées.  Provence.  Pi¬ 
cardie.  Picardie  et  Champagne.  Côtes 
françaises.  Bassin  mediteraneen.  La  Ga¬ 
ronne.  Le  Rhône. 

Art:  L’Eglise  romane.  L’Eglise  go¬ 
thique.  Le  Château  de  la  Renaissance. 
Versailles-jardins.  Versailles-façades.  Châ¬ 
teau  de  Fontainebleau.  Histoire  de  l’art 
Renaissance.  Mont  St-Michel.  Cathédrale 
de  Chartres.  Notre-Dame  de  Paris.  Ca¬ 
thédrale  gothique  de  Strasbourg.  Les  ar¬ 
tistes  sous  la  monarchie  absolue.  Rem¬ 
brandt. 

History  and  People:  Les  Origines.  Ver¬ 
cingétorix.  Vercingétorix  et  César.  Les 
Normands.  Les  Paysans.  La  Vie  au  moyen- 
âge.  La  Renaissance.  La  Réforme.  La  mo¬ 
narchie  absolue:  Louis  XIV.  La  vie  fran¬ 
çaise  aux  17e  et  18e  siècles.  La  Révolu¬ 
tion  et  l’Empire.  La  Troisième  Répu¬ 
blique.  La  France  de  1871  a  1952.  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Le  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV.  Napoléon. 
St-Vincent-de-Paul.  Louis  XIV  et  le  pou¬ 
voir  absolu.  Victor  Hugo  (3  films).  Saint- 
Louis.  Charlemagne.  Le  roi  Louis  VI.  Co¬ 
lomb,  Gutemberg  et  Cartier.  Richelieu. 
Louis  XIV.  La  société  sous  la  Révolution. 
De  Charlemagne  a  Saint-Louis. 

Paris:  Paris.  Rive  Droite.  Paris-Rive 
gauche  est.  Paris  rive  gauche  ouest.  I.e 
Marais.  Le  cœur  de  Paris.  Paris,  20  siècles 
d’Histoire  (5  films). 

2.  Color  filmstrips,  each  $2.50  or  $11.00 
for  any  five: 

La  Corse.  Provence.  Côte  provençale. 
L’Est  (2  films).  L’lle-de-France.  Bretagne- 
Armor.  Pyrénées.  Jura.  Alpes  du  Nord. 
Alpes  du  Sud.  Massif  central-Auvergne. 
Normandie.  Morvan-Cévennes.  La  Seine. 
La  Loire.  Le  Rhône  et  la  Saône.  L’habi¬ 
tat  urbain.  L’habitat  rural  (2  films).  Vie 
rurale  et  urbaine.  Villes.  Villages  et  mai¬ 
sons.  Vie  a  la  campagne.  Commerce  et 
transports.  Cité  de  Carcassonne.  20  siècles 
d’histoire  de  France. 
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Modern  Art:  L’Impressionisme  et  le 
paysage  —  de  Monet  à  Dufy  —  Degas  et 
Renoir  —  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Rouault 
—De  Cézanne  à  Picasso. 

VII.  USEFUL  ADDRESSES 

AATF  Placement  Bureau,  George  Dan¬ 
iel,  University  of  N.  G.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  G. 

AATF  National  French  Contest,  James 
Glennen,  University  of  N.  D.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

AATF  Correspondance  scolaire,  send 
20c  per  naine  to;  Dr.  Frances  V.  Guilie, 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  or 
(for  New  York  City)  to:  Mrs.  Sylvia  Ber¬ 
ger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  Street 
and  Boynton  Avenue,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 

Société  Honoraire,  write  to:  Margaret 
Bruninck,  El  Cerrito,  California. 

Tape  Recording  Service,  Record  Bor¬ 
rowing  Service,  F.A.C.S.E.A.,  Office  du 
Tourisme  Universitaire:  972  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City  21. 

VIII.  POSTERS 

French  Tourist  Office  posters  in  color. 
Only  these  are  available  now: 

1.  Affiches,  50c  or  any  five  for  $2.00 

Château  d’Azay-le-Rideau,  Château  de 

Versailles,  Cathédrale  d’Angoulême, 
Arènes  romaines  de  Nîmes,  Le  Pont  du 
Gard,  Fresques  de  Lascaux,  Paris— L’Arc- 
de-Triomphe,  St-Germain-des-Près,  Jardin 
des  Tuileries,  Vu  du  Haut  de  Notre- 
Dame. 

2.  Affichettes,  small  posters,  30c  or  any 
ten  for  $2.50 

Paris;  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Les 
Champs-Elysées,  Le  Panthéon,  La  Seine 
et  Notre-Dame. 

IX.  MAPS 

Notebook-size  maps  of  France,  each  2c 

Villes  et  cours  d’eau  —  anciennes  pro¬ 
vinces  —  Départements  —  Chemins  de  fer 


—  Agriculture  —  Monuments  et  lieux  his¬ 
toriques  Villes  historiques  et  artistiques 

—  Villes  d’eau,  plages,  tourisme  —  Carte 
muette. 

News  from  Atlas  Général  Larousse: 
France  physique  —  France  industrielle  — 
France  politique. 

Plan  de  Paris  à  vol  d’oiseau,  Blondel 
la  Rougery,  20"  x  42"  $1.50 

Regional  costumes  and  coifs,  23"  x  27", 
in  5  colors  $2.00 

Wall  maps  by  Delagrave,  see  Section  I. 

X.  RECORDS 

We  can  supply  you  with  most  of  the 
records  produced  or  distributed  by  Folk¬ 
ways,  Goldsmith  and  Encyclopédie  So¬ 
nore,  such  as; 

Babar,  7  different  ones:  Voyage  de  Ba- 
bar  —  Le  roi  Babar  —  Histoire  de  Babar 
—  Babar  et  sa  famille  —  Babar  et  le  père 
Noël  —  Babar  et  le  Prof.  Griffaton  — 
Babar  et  ce  coquin  d’Arthur,  each  $3.00 
Papouf  l’Eléphant  $1.75 

12  Fables  de  la  Fontaine,  set  of  2  small 
records  $4.25 

Le  Roman  de  Renart  $1.60 

Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  2"  x  10", 
records  and  books  $12.00 

22  Children’s  songs  for  teaching  French, 
2"  X  10",  with  booklets  $8.25 

Sonorama,  monthly  sound  magazine,  10 
records  each  issue  $19.75 

each  copy  $  2.50 

Intonation  et  prononciation  du  français, 
(Didier),  with  booklet,  10"  LP  $2.95 
3  records  set  corresponding  to  Langue 
et  Civilisation  Fse  Volume  1,  3  records 
in  each  set  $13.00 

Le  Français  Elémentaire,  see  p.  5,  3 
sets  of  records  each  $16.00 

Speak  and  Read  French,  see  records 
Part  I  $16.00,  Part  II  $12.00,  Part  HI 
$12.00 

Cartes-Postales  Disques,  6  different 
large  post-cards,  Paris  scenes  and  French 
popular  songs  each  50c 
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XI.  SONGS 

Chants  et  Recitations  diffusés  par  la 
Radio  Scolaire  (1959-61),  3  booklets  con¬ 
taining  31  pages  of  songs  with  music  and 
texts  for  “récitation”  each  20c 

no.  1  (green):  9  songs  (Nous  n’irons 
plus  au  bois,  Noël  des  bergers  . .  .  )  and 
12  récitations  by  La  Fontaine,  Hugo,  Ver¬ 
laine. 

no.  2  (blue);  8  songs  (Trois  jeunes  tam¬ 
bour...)  and  14  récitations  by  Prévert, 
Hugo,  Musset .  . . 

no.  3  (red):  8  songs  (Plantons  la  vigne, 
La  belle  meunière  . ..)  and  13  récitations 
by  Ronsard,  Péguy,  Rimbaud  . .  . 

Chantons  la  France  (Presses  d’Ile-de- 
France),  112  p.,  53  songs  $1.25 

14  Sheets  words  and  music,  16  songs: 
Trois  jeunes  tambours.  Ma  Normandie, 
Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette,  Chant  de  la  li¬ 
bération  .  . .  25c 

Jouons,  Chantons,  Dansons,  Bloud  & 
Gay  $1.85 

Dix  Chants  de  Noël— only  a  few  copies 
left— out  of  nrint  40c 

XII.  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  French  Review,  6  issues  a  year 

$5.00 

Sonorama,  see  Section  X. 

Tendances,  (Cahiers  de  Documenta¬ 
tion),  4  issues  a  year  $4.00 

France-Amérique,  6  months  $3.00,  9 
months  $4.00,  1  year  $5.00 

The  Modern  Language  Journal,  8  is¬ 
sues  a  year  $4.00 

L’Express,  French  weekly  by  airmail,  3 
months  $6.50,  6  months  $12.00,  9  months 
$18.00,  1  year  $24.00  (new  prices) 

La  Documentation  Française  Illustrée 

$2.00 

La  Documentation  Française  Photogra¬ 
phique  $7.50 

Le  Français  dans  le  Monde,  8  numéros 
par  an  $5.00 

Elle,  weekly  magazine,  6  months  $6.65, 
1  year  $12.50 

and  most  French  magazines  and  “revues.” 


XIII.  MISCELLANY 

1962  Wall  calendar  “Images  de  France,’’ 
by  Yvon-Draeger  $1.35 

(from  April  to  September  $1.00  only); 
1963  calendars  from  October  1962  on. 
French  Flag,  40"  x  55"  $2.40 

Medals,  for  the  Metropolitan  Chapter: 
The  Spier’s  medal  $2.50 

AATF  Shield  $1.00 

Fleur-de-lys  pin  $1.00 

(one  for  JHS,  one  for  SHS) 
for  any  AATF  Chapter: 

1.  from  the  Paris  Mint,  “La  Minerve”  by 
Brénet,  41  mm 

2.  “Les  Armes  de  Paris,”  32  mm 

each  $2.00 

Metropolitan  Chapter  Certificates  of 
Merit  03c 

AATF  Certificates  of  Merit  05c 

XIV.  POST-CARDS 

All  these  attractive  cards  can  help  dec¬ 
orating  room  walls,  bulletin  boards,  etc. 

Artistic  water-color  post-cards,  (made 
in  France),  20  different  folders  of  10  cards 
each,  “Folklore  de  France”  $1.25 

Bretagne.  Provence.  Pyrénées.  Norman¬ 
die.  Limousin-Auvergne.  Bourgogne.  Al¬ 
sace.  Alpes.  Savoie.  Flandres.  Pays  Basque. 

Children’s  Costumes  of  the  province,  52 
cards  each  one  10c 

French  Fashion  through  the  Ages,  1 
folder— 16  cards  $2.25 

Vieux  Paris  pittoresque  $2.25 

Paris  through  the  centuries  $2.25 
Coat  of  Arnos,  French  cities  &  provinces, 
25  per  folder  $3.00 

Santons  de  la  Crèche  provençale  $3.25 
Sets  of  Yvon  colored  post-cards,  20  in 
each  set,  Paris.  Provence.  Alpes.  Châ¬ 
teaux  de  la  Loire.  Bretagne. 

Cartes-Postales  Disques,  see  records. 

OUT  OF  PRINT  OR  UNAVAILABLE 

Précis  de  Littérature  Française 
Garden  City  Language  Monograph  no. 
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La  Vie  française  à  travers  les  Ages 
Terres  et  villages  de  France 
Morceaux  Choisis  de  Balzac  (Didier) 
Audio-visual  Aids  and  Techniques 
Introducing  France 

The  John  Hay  Fellows  Program 

The  program  awards  fellowships  which 
enable  a  number  of  High  School  teach¬ 
ers  to  pursue  studies  in  the  humanities 
for  one  academic  year,  believing  that 
recognition  of  excellence  among  public 
High  School  teachers  will  beget  excel¬ 
lence. 

It  is  interested  not  only  in  today’s 
teachers  but  also  in  teachers  for  tomor¬ 
row,  it  seeks  to  make  secondary  school 
teaching  more  of  a  profession  than  it 
now  is  in  the  hope  that  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  young  people  will  be  attracted  to 
careers  in  teaching.  To  be  eligible  a  can¬ 
didate  must  be  teaching  currently  in  the 
10th,  11th,  or  12th  grade  in  a  public 
school  in  one  of  the  designated  states; 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin.  He  must  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements:  hold  an  A.B.  de¬ 
gree,  have  five-year  teaching  experience, 
be  under  fifty-five,  and  be  a  permanent 
instructor.  Teachers  who  believe  that 
they  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  are  invited  to  discuss  application 
with  their  administrative  officers  and  to 
write  immediately  for  application  blanks. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to: 
Charles  R.  Keller,  Director,  or  Bernard 
S.  Miller,  Asssociate  Director,  John  Hay 
Fellows  Program,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Opportunities  for  fluent  Speakers 
of  French 

The  Peace  Corps  will  welcome  recom¬ 
mentations  and  applications  from  fluent 


speakers  of  French  with  Bachelor’s  or 
Master’s  degree,  maturity  (age  30  to  50), 
energy,  leadership  ability  to  coordinate 
Peace  Corps  activities  in  the  country  of 
assignment.  Minimum  tour  of  duty  over¬ 
seas:  24  months  (beginning  July  1962). 
Salary,  $8,000  to  $18,000  plus  residence 
and  travel  expenses.  Responsibilities:  1— 
maintaining  good  relations  with  officials 
in  the  host  government;  2— administrative 
support  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers;  S'¬ 
as  a  member  of  the  ambassador’s  staff, 
establishing  liaison  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Embassy.  Please  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Sargent,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Good  Words 

“The  pursuit  of  foreign  languages  is 
the  key  to  many  doors  of  happiness— 
among  them,  an  appreciation  of  art  and 
culture,  an  understanding  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  history,  but  above  all  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet,  know,  and  live  in  peace 
with  peoples  of  other  lands. 

We  can  only  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  increase  of  foreign  lang;uage 
enrollments  in  this  country  as  well  as 
programs  of  study  abroad  during  the 
academic  years.  One  of  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  experiences  of  my  life  was  my  Junior 
Year  in  Paris  with  the  Smith  group.  I 
found  that  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language,  acquired  by  any  serious  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  study 
abroad,  has  an  immeasurable  and  last¬ 
ing  influence  on  his  life.’’— Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  Smith  College  Alumnae  Quar¬ 
terly,  Nov.  1961. 

American  College  in  Paris 

Starting  next  September,  Paris  will 
have  an  American  college.  It  will  be  a 
private  institution  of  higher  learning  of¬ 
fering  a  two-year  program  in  the  liberal 
arts.  In  the  main  the  college  is  designed 
for  the  estimated  4,000  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  United  States  citizens  who  an- 
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nually  graduate  from  secondary  schools 
in  Europe.  Paris  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  new  college  because  of  the  city’s 
cultural  advantages. 

ART 

Among  recent  exhibits  in  Paris:  wash 
drawings  and  gouaches  by  Robert  Lapou- 
jade  constituting  two  series  of  “Tortures” 
and  “Riots.”  Religious  paintings  done  by 
Bernard  Buffet  for  the  chapel  of  his 
chateau  near  Aix-en-Provence.  Bronzes 
and  abstract  paintings  by  Bicat,  in  which 
the  artist  uses  sand  and  powered  chem¬ 
icals  to  get  exotic  colors.  Bronze  sculp¬ 
ture  by  the  late  Germaine  Richier.  Bal¬ 
let  sets  and  costumes  by  Christian  Bé- 
rard  for  “Pas  de  Trois  aux  Loups,”  “La 
Nuit,”  “Les  Forains,”  “La  Symphonie 
Fantastique”  and  “Clock  Symphony.” 

Motion  Pictures 

At  the  age  of  49  Ionesco  has  decided 
he  does  not  want  to  write  for  the  thea¬ 
tre  any  more  but  will  rather  turn  to  the 
cinema.  He  has  just  written  a  scenario 
of  a  sketch  on  “Anger,”  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  French  film  entitled  The  Sev¬ 
en  Sins.  The  sketch  deals  with  social  and 
intellectual  conformism.  The  plot  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  shaggy-dog  hu¬ 
mor  for  which  Ionesco  is  famous.  The 
story  begins  with  a  happy  couple  sitting 
down  to  a  plentiful  Sunday  lunch.  The 
wife  places  a  bowl  of  soup  in  front  of 
her  husband  who  looks  at  her  reproach¬ 
fully  as  if  to  say,  “What,  soup  again?” 
Then  follow  shots  of  many  husbands 
looking  reproachfully  at  their  wives  over 
soup  bowls.  Then  one  of  them  finds  a 
fly  in  his  soup,  etc.,  and  pretty  soon  wives 
and  husbands  are  hurling  soup  bowls  at 
each  other,  the  battle  spreads  to  children, 
dogs.  Parliament,  armies,  tanks,  guns. 
Hitler  makes  speeches,  an  atomic  bomb 
explodes. 

Ionesco  is  also  taking  shots  with  his 
camera  for  a  parody  of  Alain  Resnais’ 
neo-surrealistic  film  “L’Année  Dernière  à 


Marienbad."  While  Resnais’  film  takes 
place  in  a  luxurious  Bavarian  resort  with 
long  travelling  shots  of  elegant  hallways 
and  castle  facades,  Ionesco  intends  his 
version  to  be  “for  poor  people,”  his  cam¬ 
era  focusing  on  long  lines  of  sausages 
hanging  in  the  local  butcher  shops.  His 
film  is  to  be  called:  “The  Human  Turk¬ 
ish  Baths  Last  Saturday  Night." 

ECONOMICS 

French  Chemicals 

Led  by  such  major  companies  as  Pechi- 
ney,  Rhone-Poulenc,  Saint-Gobain,  Progil, 
Kuhlmann,  and  Ugine,  the  French  chem¬ 
ical  industry  is  the  fastest  growing  in 
Europe.  It  now  has  a  production  more 
than  three  times  that  of  a  mere  decade 
ago. 

The  greatest  growth  in  recent  years  is 
in  organic  chemicals,  now  representing 
45  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  output.  Plas¬ 
tics  manufactured  last  year  totalled  380,- 
000  tons,  10  per  cent  above  the  previous 
year,  which  already  showed  a  gain  of  43 
per  cent  over  the  1958  level.  Inorganics, 
pharmaceuticals  and  other  product  types 
are  up  a  steady  7  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Among  the  latter  perfumes  have  an  an¬ 
nual  value  of  $200  million. 

At  present,  the  French  produce  some 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  world’s  chemicals. 

Because  of  the  notable  expansion  of 
the  French  economy  along  with  the 
strong  and  widespread  rise  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  living  standard,  the  creation  and 
rapid  development  of  petroleum  and  pet- 
ro-chemical  production  would  have  been 
dictated,  even  without  the  important  oil 
and  natural  gas  finds  in  the  Sahara  and 
at  Lacq  in  Southwestern  France. 

It  was  only  in  1953  that  the  first  two 
petro-chemical  complexes  were  built  in 
France,  by  Shell  and  Naphtachimie,  near 
Marseille.  Since  then,  five  more  major 
areas  of  petro-chemical  production  have 
been  developed,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  of  course,  at  Lacq.  By  the  end  of 
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this  year,  there  will  be  more  than  50 
French  petro-chemical  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Main  products:  plastics,  synthetic 
rubber,  synthetic  fibers,  detergents  and 
various  solvents. 

Especially  among  the  larger,  modern, 
substantially  automated  firms,  high-qual¬ 
ity  manufactures,  new  products,  and  sta¬ 
ble  prices  have  enabled  French  chemical 
enterprises  in  general  to  do  well  in  the 
growing  international  competition. 

French  progress  in  the  chemical  field 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
pre-1945  fragmentation  of  the  industry 
into  a  wide  expanse  of  small,  low  capi¬ 
tal  companies.  And  though  there  have 
been  a  number  of  absorptions  by  the 
larger  enterprises  and  certain  mergers 
and  joint  ventures  among  them,  still  to¬ 
day  France’s  twelve  biggest  companies 
(without  subsidiaries)  account  directly  for 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  sales. 

As  for  the  present  position  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  Chemical  and  Engineering  News, 
published  by  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety,  remarks  that  despite  the  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  small  companies, 

“France  has  had  strong  advantages. 
French  chemists  have  always  been 
highly  competent . . .  And  coordinated 
planning  by  government  and  industry, 
fostered  in  1946  by  Jean  Monnet  and 
nurtured  through  all  the  various  po¬ 
litical  crises  of  the  1950’s,  has  pro¬ 
vided  clear  goals  for  the  country’s 
business  enterprises.” 


Reflecting  the  growing  economic  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  Six  European  Common 
Market  countries,  along  with  the  steady 
enlargement  of  the  whole  French  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  the  amount  of  chemicals 
France  buys  and  sells  abroad  has  great¬ 
ly  increased.  In  1960,  imports  of  chem¬ 
ical  products  rose  30  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year’s  amount.  In  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  exports  went  up  25  per  cent.  This 
past  year,  chemical  product  imports  had 
a  value  of  $400  million,  exports  a  value 
of  $550  million.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1961,  the  U.S.  exported  to 
France  in  the  same  period  chemicals  and 
products  valued  at  $26  million,  French 
exports  being  considerably  hindered  by 
the  American  tariff  protection  which 
ranks  among  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

French  Food 

The  average  Frenchman  consumes  each 
year  242.5  pounds  of  potatoes,  220.5 
pounds  of  bread,  35.3  pounds  of  sugar, 
15.4  pounds  of  butter,  88  quarts  of  wine, 
and  70.4  quarts  of  milk. 

The  largest  refrigerated  depot  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  recently  completed  in  Vi- 
try-sur-Seine.  Its  15  cold  rooms,  ranging 
between  2,200  square  feet  and  4,300 
square  feet  feature  unsupervised  round- 
the-clock  operation. 

A  huge  freezing  tower  has  been  erected 
in  Saint-Brieuc,  Brittany,  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  for 
export. 


REPORT  FROM 


MONITOR 


THE  MONITOR  LOGBOOK,  last  time  we  looked,  showed  a  total  of 
something  like  249,345,000  language  laboratory  hours  chalked  up  by 
MONITOR  labs  in  the  U.S.  and  65  other  countries  during  the  past  14 

years.  A  recent  check  of  an  unusually  hard¬ 
working  installation  in  a  government  training 
center  (it’s  been  running  day  and  night  for  7 
years)  forced  us  to  report  to  the  training  di¬ 
rector  that  he’d  have  to  stop  wishing  for  some 
glamorous  new  equipment.  He  didn’t  need  it. 


FRONT  OF  THE  LAB  or  rear  for  your  language  console  position?  Pros 
and  cons  are  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Communicate,  the  language 
teaching  newsletter  published  by  our  Teaching  Research  and  Technology 
Division.  Other  topics  in  Communicate  :  tips  on  laboratory  class 
procedure,  comments  on  new  taped  materials,  useful  books  and  films. 
Write  to  ETL  for  a  subscription  to  Communicate,  at  no  cost. 

HONDURAS:  the  State  Central  Bank 
now  has  a  10-position  MONITOR  lan¬ 
guage  lab,  busy  teaching  American-Eng- 
lish  to  key  bank  employees  who  formerly 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  U.  S.  for 
costly  time-consuming  language  study. 

ETL  equipped,  set  up  and  organized  taped  course  materials  for  the  Bank’s 
school  room.  Write  for  the  new  folder.  Communication:  Key  to  Better 
Business  Abroad,  which  describes  this  complete  language  education  service 
for  business  firms,  technical  and  educational  organizations  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

APPRAISING  LANGUAGE  LABS?  Our  Study  of  teachers’  questions 
and  opinions  is  distilled  in  a  one-page  summary,  8  Ways  to  Appraise  a 
Language  Laboratory.  Ask  your  local  MONITOR  representative  for  a  copy 
or  write  to 


ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

6034  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.C. 


LEARNING  FRENCH 

THE  MODERN  WAY 


hy  James  A.  Evans  and  Afane  "Baldwin 


A  new  textbook  for 
Audio-lingnal  instruction 


A  two -level  program 
with  correlated  tapes, 
motion  pictures  and 
filmstrips. 


Designed  for  secondary 
school  courses  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  Modern 
Language  Department 
of  Purdue  University. 


I\IQE/V  approved  for  Audio-Visual  materials 

FOR  FURTHER  iNFORMATIOlU  WRITE  TO: 


IVIODERIM  LAIN! G U AGE  SECTION 

XEXT-FILM  division  *  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO. 

330  WEST  ASnd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  3B  •  NEW  YORK 


COLLEGE  AMERICAIN 
Institut  de  Touraine 


UNIVERSITE  DE  POITIERS 


Tours,  France 
1962-1963 

Freshman-Sophomore  Year  in  France 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  60. 

Courses  especially  for  French  majors  and  French  minors,  diplomatic 
career  personnel,  teachers  of  French,  international  relations  and  Political  Science. 
A  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  presented  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Entrance  requirements  vary  depending  on  which  program  is  pursued. 

PRESENTATION:  Courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Poitiers.  Individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  provided.  Individual  tutoring 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  experience  diflSculty  in  any  subject. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  taught  in  English  during  the  early  stages.  French 
is  introduced  progressively  as  the  language  of  instruction  until  all  instruction  is 
given  in  French.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  being  fluent  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  allowed  to  take  regular  courses  for  credit  in  various  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers,  Institut  de  Touraine. 

The  curriculum  of  courses  is  divided  into  two  separate  programs:  they 
are  the  Freshman-Sophomore  program  and  the  Junior  Year  program. 

LODGING:  Students  are  placed  with  French  families. 

CREDITS:  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year’s  program,  the  student 
will  receive  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Françaises  or  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  Niveau  Supérieur.  One  year’s  credit  (usually  30  credits)  will  be  certified 
directly  to  the  college  you  select. 

COST:  Total  cost  of  tuition,  room,  meals,  certification  of  credits,  transcripts,  ex¬ 
cursion  travel  (including  meals)  is  $2,000. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Round-trip  via  the  French  Line  for  those  who  travel 
with  the  group  will  cost  approximately  $350  to  $400  depending  upon  the  accom¬ 
modations  available  or  desired. 


For  catalog  and  application  forms  write  to 


(U.  S.  Students) 


(European  students) 


Registrar 


Monsieur  le  Directeur 
Collège  Américain  à 


American  Institute 
For  Study  Abroad 
P.  O.  Box  461 


L’Institut  de  Touraine 
Université  de  Poitiers 
1  Rue  de  la  Grandière 


Hartford  1,  Conn. 


Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  FRANCE 
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For  classroom  and  language  laboratory  .  .  . 

ELEMENTARY  ORAL 
AND  WRITTEN  FRENCH 


by  Edward  M.  Stack 

This  thoroughly  modern  grammar  incorporates  the  oral-aural  ap¬ 
proach  with  carefully  selected  structural  methods  and  makes  concrete 
use  of  the  recommendations  of  the  M.L.A.  Textbook  Committee. 
Fully  correlated  with  the  text  are  professionally  recorded  tapes  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  complete  set  covers  eighty  lessons  and  con¬ 
sists  of  fifty  5-inch  reels  playable  at  3%  i.p.s. 

Text  1959  416  pp.  illus.  $4.75 


PERSPECTIVES 
DE  LA  LITTÉRATURE 
FRANÇAISE 

edited  by  David  M.  Dougherty, 
University  of  Oregon, 
and  Doris  E.  Hernried, 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 
1961  448  pp.  $5.50 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  FRENCH  POETRY 

edited  by  James  R.  Lawler, 
University  of  Melbourne 
1961  160  pp.  paper  $1.75 

ANTHOLOGIE 

DE  LA  LITTÉRATURE 

FRANÇAISE 

edited  by  Henri  Clouard; 
and  Robert  Leggewie, 

Pomona  College 

in  two  volumes  1960  illus. 

each  $6.50 


REVIEW 

OF  BASIC  FRENCH 

by  Wilson  Micks, 

Florida  State  University 
1960  184  pp.  paper  $1.95 

THE  LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 
AND  MODERN 
LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 

by  Edward  M.  Stack 
1960  157  pp.  illus.  $3.95 


FRENCH  STORIES, 
PLAYS  AND  POETRY 

edited  by  Elliott  M.  Grant, 

Murray  Sachs,  and 

Richard  B.  Grant 

1959  288  pp.  paper  $2.95 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  •  417  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
twelfth  annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July- August  1962, 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee)  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
roUees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  —  July  13  through  August 
15  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees). 
TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

UMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Snmmer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  ph 


1962 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Co-Educational 
Inter-Session  —  June  A — 22 
Undergraduate  Language  Courses 

French  -  Russian  -  Spanish  -  German 

Summer  Session 
June  25  to  August  3 

Graduate  Undergraduate 

Education  —  Arts  and  Sciences 

MA  and  MAT  Programs: 

FRENCH,  MODERN 
LANGUAGES,  RUSSIAN,  SO¬ 
CIAL  STUDIES,  NATURAL 
SCIENCES,  FINE  ARTS,  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY  AND  GUIDANCE 

Visiting  Lecturers  From  France 
Conferences 

Extracurricular  Programs 
Language  Laboratory 

Maison  Française 
For  Catalog  Write  to 
Director 

Assumption  Summer  School 
500  Salisbury  Street 
Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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Raymond  IV,  Count  of  Toulouse 

JOHN  AND  LAURITA  HILL 


This  biography  of  a  crusading  count  of  southern  France  who  be¬ 
came  a  leader  of  the  First  Crusade  at  fifty-five,  spent  the  remaining 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  Near  East,  and  established  the  County  of 
Tripoli,  gives  new  insight  into  the  events  of  the  First  Crusade.  Based 
on  meticulous  examination  of  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the 
book  documents  its  sympathetic  treatment  of  Raymond’s  role  in  the 
crusade.  The  authors’  research  indicates  that,  contrary  to  traditional 
opinion,  Raymond  was  the  one  leader  of  the  expedition  who  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  crusade. 

The  colorful  details  of  medieval  life,  the  adventures  of  the  cru¬ 
saders,  and  the  personality  of  Raymond  himself  are  skillfully  inter¬ 
woven  in  this  scholarly  and  fascinating  account. 


$5.00 


The  Didot  Family  and  the  Progress  of  Printing 

ALBERT  J.  GEORGE 


This  delightful  little  book  contains  facsimile  pages  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  “Epitre  sur  les  Progrès  de  l’Imprimerie,”  a  poem  written  by 
Pierre  Didot,  printed  in  1784  in  italic  type  designed  by  his  younger 
brother  Firmin,  and  dedicated  to  their  father  François-Ambroise  of 
the  House  of  Didot,  one  of  the  great  printing  dynasties. 

In  the  introductory  essay  Dr.  George,  Chairman  of  the  Romance 
Language  Department  of  Syracuse  University,  discusses  the  many 
contributions  of  the  Didot  family  to  typography,  and  their  relation  to 
the  literary  style  of  the  period. 


$3.50 


Order  from  your  bookstore  or 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


SYRACUSE  10,  N.  Y. 
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UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 
QUÉBEC 

COURS  D’ÉTÉ  DE  FRANÇAIS 

du  29  juin  au  11  août  1962 

Renseignements:  Secrétariat  des  cours  d’été.  Université  Laval, 

Québec,  Canada. 


25e  ANNIVERSAIRE 

Célébration  du  25®  anniversaire  des  cours  d’été  de  français  les  20,  21 
et  22  juillet  1962. 

—  Invitation  cordiale  à  tous  les  anciens  étudiants  de  français. 

—  Prière  de  communiquer  le  plus  tôt  possible  avec  le  Secrétariat  des  cours  d'été 
a/s  de  Mme  J.  Lacerte,  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada. 


The  Department  of  French  offers  a  complete  French  language  and  literature 
program,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  6-week  and  3-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  between  June  11  and  August  31. 

The  Language  Laboratory — Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language; 
Laboratory  workshop  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  French,  July  9-27 
or  July  9-August  3,  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  her  staff. 

Literature  and  Philology — Graduate  courses  in  Romance  philology  and  all 
periods  of  French  literature  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  most  recent 
writers  by  Professors  Jean-Albert  Bédé,  LeRoy  C.  Breunig,  Otis  E. 
Fellows,  Mario  A.  Pei,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

Maison  Française — Library,  daily  causeries,  weekly  lectures. 

For  Reservation,  Bulletin  or  further  information:  tvrite  or  visit. 

Director  of  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


Miriiw©raity 
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New  Film 


"P'TIT  JEAN  S  EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS" 

16mm  sound  color  film  —  16  minutes  —  Sale  $165.  Rental  $8.50 

"PTIT  JEAN  S'EN  VA  AUX  CHANTIERS"  is  a  French  Canadian  folk  tale  of 
P'tit  Jean's  unbelievable  feats  as  hero  of  a  Quebec  lumbercamp.  The  colorful, 
heartwarming  story,  written  and  narrated  by  Roger  Pillet,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  consists  of  generally  uncomplicated  narration  delivered  at  a 
challenging  speed  for  intermediate  French  classes.  An  accompanying  Student 
Handbook  containing  text,  marginal  notes,  exercises  and  complete  French- 
English  vocabulary  will  aid  the  students  in  understanding  fluent,  conversa¬ 
tional  French.  In  addition,  a  separate  magnetic  tape  running  7V2  inches 
per  second  is  available  for  $7.50.  (An  English  version  of  this  film,  produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  is  available  under  the  title  Tl-JEAN 
GOES  LUMBERING."  Sale  price  $150.  Rental  $7.50.) 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 

To  Rent:  Apply  to  your  local  film  source  or  write  to  IFB. 

For  complete  lists  of  French-Spanish-Gernian  teaching  films  —  magnetic 

tapes  —  handbooks  —  write  to  IFB. 

htcrmtmal  Tdm  Bureau  he, 

332  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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Âfteafiott:  MGR.  OF  BOOKSTORES! 

If  it  is  Foreign  (French:  Livre  de  Poche,  Class.  Larousse,  etc.;  German: 
Fischer-lnsel-Rororo,  etc.;  Russian  classics,  dictionaries,  etc.;  Spanish:  Coll. 
Austral,  Losada,  etc.) 

Note  that  we  are  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in  stock  the 
new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 


Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civi¬ 
lisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des 
étrangers 

Tome  I  bound  $  2.50  each 

3  records  to  above  6.25  each 
Tome  II  bound  2.85 

Corrigé  des  Exercices  du 
Tome  II  0.95 

Tome  III  bound  3.35 

Tome  IV  bound  4.30 

New:  Wall  Charts  for 
Mauger  incl.  frame  27.50 
Mauger-Gougenheim  : 

Le  Français  élémentaire 
Livret  I  &  II,  paper  1.30  each 

The  two  together  cloth  3.95 
3  records  to  each  vol.  6.25  each 
or  set  of  3  18.50 


Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français 
par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  bound  2.00 
Deuxième  Livre  bound  2.25 
3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 
2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarède  :  Complete  treatise 
on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

FOUREL,  Marguerite  (Beaver  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  Boston) 

Exercices  de  Verbes 
Premier  cahier  $1.00 

Deuxième  et 

troisième  cahier  1.25  each 


order  all  foreign  language  books  from 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LIVRES  FRANÇAIS 

D’OCCASION 


TOUS  SUJETS 

Demandez  nos  listes  —  Envoi  gratuit 


LE  BOUQUIHISTE:  CP  653  HV-QUÉBEC,  4  (Canada) 

(Membre  du  “Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne”  de  France.) 
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A  new  collection 

for  your  fall  classes 

Introduction  à  la  poésie  française 

Henry  A.  Grubbs  end  J.  W.  Kneiler 
both  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio 

An  outstanding  anthology  of  French  poems 
for  introduction  to  literature  and  advanced 
poetry  courses.  Written  in  French.  Critical 
and  analytical  treatment.  Exercises. 

For  informetlon  write  to 

Ginn  and  Company 

Home  Office:  Back  Bay  P.  O.  Box  191,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  II  Chicago  6  Atlanta  5  Dallas  I  Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


THE  LEADING  AFRICAN  WEEKLY 


AFRIQbÆ 


Published  in  T unis,  in  French 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

Surface  Mail  Air  Mail 

1  year . $8.00  $16.00 

9  mos .  6.00  12.00 

6  mos .  4.50  8.50 

3  mos .  2.50  4.50 

Ask  for  your  free  copy 

HOWARD  PUBLICATIONS,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  LO  5-0260 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
*  For  School  and  Club 

ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN- 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
ZERO  DE  CONDUIT  &  L'ATALANTE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES  ore  listed  in  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  tor  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 

Limited  Supply.  Write  Now 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS.  INC. 
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OUTSTANDING  16  mm 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE  FILMS 

From  the  Significant  Repertoire 
of  World  Cinema 
A  MAN  ESCAPED  (Bresson) 

(Un  Condamné  à  Mort 
s'est  Échappé) 

A  masterpiece  of  suspense  and  ingenuity. 
“Best  directed  film  of  the  year.” 

Cannes  Festival 

THE  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT  (  1927) 

(Sileni) 

(Un  Chapeau  de  Paille  d'Italie) 

René  Clair’s  “Brilliant  comedy  deep  in  bit¬ 
ter  satire  of  French  middle-class  life,  and 
realised  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
and  cinematic  skill’’  (Rotha).  English  titles, 
no  dialog,  with  musical  background  added. 

LA  MATERNELLE  (1933) 

Joan  Benoii-Levy 

The  most  famous  film  of  a  day  nursery  in 
Montmartre  slums  has  an  agonizing,  Zola- 
esque  reality.  The  finest  example  of  the  doc¬ 
umentary  approach  adapted  to  the  fictional 
story.  “Belongs  among  the  great  European 
screen  dramas.’’  NY  Times 

The  World-Famous  Comédie  Française  in 
their  first  film  .  .  .  Molière’s 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 
(The  Would-Be-Gentleman)  Color 

“Lively  satire  played  for  the  broad  and  al¬ 
most  burlesque  humors  and  withering  mock¬ 
eries  it  contains — set  in  costumes  of  such 
color  and  elegance  that  these  are  a  show  in 
themselves.”  Crowther,  NY  Times 

MY  UNCLE  (Mon  Oncle) 

Jacques  Tati  —  The  Oscar  winning  picture 
which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at  war  with  the  mech¬ 
anization  of  modern  times.  “The  indestruc¬ 
tible  enchantment  of  slapstick  comedy  as  it 
was  performed  by  the  classic  screen  come¬ 
dians  ...”  Crowther,  NY  Times 

Also: 

PREMIER  MAY 

THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW 

(La  Loi  c'est  la  Loi) 

THE  SNOW  WAS  BLACK 
(La  Neige  Était  Sale) 

Send  For  Our  Laiesl'  Catalogue 


Contemporary  films  me. 


267  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  FR.  N.Y.  I.  N.Y. 
ORegon  5-7220 

Midwest  Office:  614  Davis  St. 
Evanston,  Illinois 
DAvis  8-2411 


Alliance  Française 
de  New-York 

743  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

DIFFUSION  DE  LA  LANGUE  et  de  la 

CULTURE  FRANÇAISES  aux  ETATS-UNIS 

BOURSES  d’ETUDES  aux  étudiants  des 
Collèges  et  Universités,  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis. 

CONCOURS  d’ESSAI  LITTERAIRE— 1er 
Prix:  Pèlerinage  en  France. 

CONCOURS  de  JOURNALISME  SCO¬ 
LAIRE  entre  les  écoles  secondaires 
et  les  collèges. 

Diplômes — Médailles — Livres 

RECITALS 

FILMS 

CONCERTS 

CONFERENCES 

Cotisations  spéciales  pour  PROFESSEURS 
et  ETUDIANTS 

Renseignements:  PL  8-3250  NYC. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

. . .  for  classroom  use 

. . .  for  motivating  learning 

. . .  for  clubs,  fund  raising  . .  . . 

Gervaise  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir”  —  A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales  —  Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale  —  André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  115  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

332  South  MiehigoD  Ave.,  Rm  52t 
Dept.  FR-21,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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PERFECT  YOUR  FRENCH 


...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
AT  McGILL  UNIVERSITY  FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Montreal  —  June  28  to  August  10,  1962 

Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced),  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  Students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards,  French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 

Tuition:  $150.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $190.00 

Registration  Fee:  $  25.00 

(All  Canadian  Funds) 

Write  for  prospectus  to:  Professor  A.  Rigault, 

Director,  French  Summer  School, 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Montreal,  Canada 


YALE  SUMMER  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 
June  25 — ^August  17,  1962 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  will  again  offer  in  the  summer  of  1962  a  series  of  intensive  courses  at  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  in  contemporary  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition,  read¬ 
ing  courses  will  be  given  in  German,  French,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  History  of  Far 
Eastern  Civilization  and  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  All  courses  will  begin  on  June  25  and 
will  last  for  eight  weeks. 

Chinese  (Cantonese  and  Mandarin)  Danish 

English  as  a  Foreign  Language  Dutch 

History  of  Far  Eastern  Civilization  French 

Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  German 

Eligibility:  Courses  in  the  Institute  are  open  to  qualified  men  and  women  enrolled  in  colleges  or 
graduate  schools,  and  also  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

Tuition;  Advanced  courses,  meeting  one  hour  per  day,  $80;  reading  courses,  meeting  two  hours  per 
day,  $120.  Other  courses  meeting  three  to  four  hours  per  day,  $180. 

Credit-  Each  course  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  credit  that  would  be  granted  if  it  were  given  during 
the  regular  academic  session.  For  work  satisfactorily  completed,  this  amount  of  credit  is  customarUy 
transferable  to  the  institution  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

A  catalogue  will  be  mafied  upon  request  to  Nelson  Brooks,  Director  Summer  Language  Insütute, 
126  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Italian  Latin 

Japanese  Russian 

Korean  Spanish 
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UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


Tocqueville  and  the  Old 
Regime: 

Aristocracy,  Democracy,  or 
Tyranny? 

By  Richard  Herr 

Distressed  by  the  despotism  of  the  Second 
Empire  in  France,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
wrote  his  hlstoricai  masterpiece,  The  Old 
Regime  and  the  French  Revolution.  Richard 
Herr  here  interprets  the  ideas  in  Old 
Regime  in  a  critical  study.  He  probes  Toc- 
queville’s  earlier  thoughts  on  French  history 
from  his  notions  as  a  young  judge  under 
Charles  X  through  the  writing  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  America  and  his  years  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  The  book  then  gives  a 
sensitive  account  of  Tocqueville’s  last  eight 
years.  142  pages.  $3.50 


The  Romance  of  Flamenca: 

A  Provençal  Poem  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century 

Edited  and  Translated  by 
Merton  Jerome  Hubert 
and  the  late  M.  E.  Porter 

Flamenca,  written  by  an  unknown  trouba¬ 
dour  in  northern  France  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  medieval  courtly 
romances.  A  significant  part  of  the  value 
of  the  poem  is  the  picture  it  presents  of 
the  court,  the  clergy,  and  courtly  tradition. 
In  addition,  this  tale  is  told  with  gaiety, 
wit,  and  charm.  The  first  English  transla¬ 
tion  in  verse. 

44S  pages.  $10.00 


Order  from  your  bookstore,  or 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Announcing 


Volume  I,  no.  1 


NEWSLETTER 

Modern  Language  Association  Conference 

THE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

and 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE 

Price  $1.50 


ARTICLES.  REVIEWS  OF  RECORDINGS,  AND  A  COMPLETE  50-MINUTE 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  LESSON 

General  Editor,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

Managing  Editors,  LeRoy  C.  Breunig 
Olga  Ragusa 

Address  orders  to  Newsletter,  General  Editor,  Language  Laboratory 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City  27,  New  York 
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jusqu'ici  ont  paru  les  3  volumes  des 


uiieiirs 


peiiiires 
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français 


présentation  élégante 
nombreuses  illustrations 

vente  chez  les  principaux  libraires 


ÉDITIONS  SEGHERS  228,  boulevard  Raspail,  Paris  14^ 


French  in  the  Elementary  School 

by  Harold  B.  Dunkel  and  Roger  A.  Pillet 

Harold  Dunkel  and  Roger  Pillet  directed  a  five-year  ex¬ 
periment  in  teaching  French  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Elementary  School  and  have  just  published  a  re¬ 
vealing  progress  report  on  their  experiment.  The  authors 
expose  some  misconceptions  about  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  to  small  children  and  treat  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  sectioning  of  students,  class  scheduling, 
staffing,  and  language  aptitude  in  relation  to  general 
“brightness.”  Year-by-year  and  end-of-five-year  achieve¬ 
ment  records,  as  measured  by  standardized  tests,  are  a 
most  valuable  feature  of  this  work.  |3.75 

through  your  bookseller 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

IN  CANADA:  The  Uniyersity  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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Paul  Leon 

Mérimée  et  son  temps 

8  plates  488  pp. 

Paris  1962  unbound  $6.00 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International 
Booksellers 

31  E.  10  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


Now  ready  jor  use 
your  class! 


fUNCH  CONVEISATION  MM  SCUES 
rAMR'tOUW 

TEXT  BOOK 

COKTAMNO  CMÉfim  »UtMM  AM»  C»IA> 
àtMKAlT  OF  Aa  4  AlOnON  MCnikM 

L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 

*  NIVrLT-AMCD  rtCTURIS^AI^ 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

*  NIW  UVISO  VOCAftULARY. 

PLUS 

*  WtAMO  NEW  PCttCttP  IhtaUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  P  R  I  C  E  S  I 
for  Information  ro9ardln9  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  wrlto  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  BHd. 

Los  Angeles  24  California 


MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1962 

JULY  3  AUGUST  16 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  CcrtiBcate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 

Modern  Electronic  Language  Labor¬ 
atory 


Separate  residente  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

Inclusive  fee  for  registration,  tui¬ 
tion,  laboratory  and  library— for 
full  programme  of 

three  courses  .  $100.00 

Board  and  Lodging  . . .  $105.00 

For  information  and  "application  blank 
write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CANADA 


ECOLE  DE  LANGUES  VIVANTES 
DE  L’UNIVERSITE 
SAINT-JOSEPH 

Saint-Joseph  —  Nouveau-Brunswick 

COURS  INTENSIF  DE 
CONVERSATION  FRANÇAISE 
DU  2  JUILLET  AU  12  AOUT  1962 

dans  l’ambiance  typiquement  française 
de  la  plus  ancienne  Université 
française  de  l’Acadie 

Professeurs  spécialisés  (dont  deux  venant 
de  France)  utilisant  la  Méthode  visuelle- 
audio-linguale  “Voix  et  Images  de  France.” 
Laboratoire  ultra  moderne.  Nombre  d’élèves 
des  Etats-Unis  limité  à  vingt.  Les  Intéressés 
doivent  retenir  leur  place  le  plus  tôt  pos¬ 
sible  en  1962  en  s’adressant  au  Directeur 
de  l’Ecole  de  Langues  Vivantes,  Université 
Saint-Joseph,  Moncton,  N.  B.  (Canada). 


When  writing  to  advertiser*,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE'S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


Linguatapes 


Pattern  Drills  In 
FRENCH  and  SPANISH 
For  use  in  the 
Language  Laboratory 
or  with  a 

Classroom  Tape  Recorder 

•  Native  Speakers 

•  Series  A  for  Beginners 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


I  Year  .  $12.00  $20.00 

9  Month*  .  9.00  15.00 

6  Month*  .  6.00  10.00 

3  Month*  .  3.50  5.50 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  Mew  YorK  38,  N.Y. 


•  Series  B  for  Advanced 

Send  For  a  Lesson  Tape  For  a 
Ten-Day  Free  Trial 

LINGUATAPES 

Box  9417,  Cabanne  Station 
Saint  Louif  12,  Mo. 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 


FILMS 
TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


Fidèle  miroir  de  la  vie  française... 


l'hebdomadaire  de  la  femme 


Subscriptions: 

1  year:  52  issues  $12.50 

6  months:  26  issues  $  6.65 

CHECKS  MADE  OUT  TO  ELLE 
100  Rue  Réaumur,  Paris  2e,  France 

US  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 
R.  640,  229  W.  43  St.,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 
BR  9-3553 


When  writing  to  advertisere,  please  mention  the  Review—— it  helps 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Articles,  Books  Reviews,  News, 
Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 
Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
em  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


Back  Issues  Wanted 

We  need  the  following  back  is¬ 
sues,  and  will  pay  the  prices  in¬ 
dicated  after  each  item. 

THE  FRENCH  REVIEW 

Vol.  I,  nos.  2,  3,  4  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  II,  nos.  1,  3,  5  $3.00  ea. 

Vol.  XXI,  no.  3  $2.00 

Payment  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  receipt  by  the  Treasurer. 

Geo.  B.  Watts,  Box  186, 
Davidson,  N.C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review^ — it  helps 


American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Howard  Nostrand 
University  of  Washington 


Jacques  Hardré  George  B.  Watts 

University  of  North  Carolina  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

A.  Virginia  Caldwell 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate  is  $5.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  secre¬ 
tary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Sylvia  N.  Levy,  Washington  Irving  H.  S. 

40  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  New  England  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Western  Massachusetts  Chapters),  Alexander 
D.  Gibson,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover,  Mass. 

3.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Finger- 

lake,  Hudson  Valley,  Long  Island,  Northern 
New  York,  Rochester,  Westchester,  Western 
New  York  Chapters),  Charles  Choquette, 
Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

4.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley, 

Maryland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia, 
Washington  Chapters),  Maude  Helen  Duncan, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Horida,  Georgia, 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Teimessee 
Chapters),  Wm.  N.  Felt,  WCUNC,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

6.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 

Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters), 


Charles  Carlut,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 

sota-Dakota,  St.  Louis,  West  Central,  Wis¬ 
consin  Chapters) 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

8.  Southwest  (Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado- 

Wyoming,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas  Chapters),  Pierre  Delattre,  U. 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

9.  Pacific  (Northern  California,  Northwest  Paci¬ 

fic,  San  Diego,  Southern  C^ornia  Chapters), 
David  Dougherty,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information, 
Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers’  Association, 

Elton  Hocking,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alabama — Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  420  S. 
Highland  Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arizona — Mrs.  Martha  W.  Nelson,  Camelback 
H.  S.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arkansas — Lois  Gardner,  Ouachita  College,  Ar- 

Boston — Paul  Mather,  9  Clifford  St.,  Wellesley  81, 
Mass. 

Central  New  York — ^Pasquale  Paglia,  Le  Moyne 
College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chicago — ^James  H.  Labadie,  New  Trier  H.  S., 
Winnetka,  Ill. 

Colorado-Wyoming — ^Mrs.  Pierre  Delattre,  108  Old 
Main,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Coio. 

Connecticut — ^Eleanor  Dimick,  20  Rowslet  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Delaware — Mrs.  Dorothy  I.  Miller,  4  East  Clear- 
view  Ave.,  Wilmington  3,  Del. 

Detroit — Mrs.  Anita  Cummins,  15815  Ashton  St., 
Detroit  23,  Mich. 

Fingerlakes — Mrs.  Tressa  Corcoran,  Central 

School,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Florida — Betty  Ackerman,  Florida  State  U.,  Tal- 
lâllâSS6G  Flâ 

Georgia — Francis  Clark,  Agnes  Scott  Co.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga. 

Hudson  Valley — Frederick  W.  Moore,  College  of 
Educ.,  State  Univ.  of  N.  Y.,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

Illinois — Stanley  E.  Gray,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

/nd/nna— Forrest  E.  Reed,  Manchester  College, 
N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Iowa— John  T.  Nothnagle,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Kentucky — EÜiel  Congleton,  Henry  Clay  High, 
Lexington,  Ky.  „  .  t  i.-  u 

Lehigh  Valley— John  A.  Van  Eerde,  Lehigh 
Univ.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Long  Island — Caius  M.  Hoffman,  111  Nassau 
Ave.,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Louisiana — Lucille  M.  Saltzmann,  Box  193,  Guey- 


dan.  La.  „  „  .  o* 

Helen  L.  Levesque,  128  Sabattus  St., 
Lewiston,  Me.  _ 

Maryland— Man  D.  Boltz,  5837  C  Western  Run 
Drive,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Metropolitan — Joseph  Crivelll,  124  N.  Park  Ave., 

Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Michigan — Mrs.  Janet  Scanio,  1711  Hermitage 
Rd.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Minnesota-Dakotas—BoT^A  Sundheim,  Maca- 
lester  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Hall,  7  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

New  Mexico — Ina  S.  Miller,  6229  Alta  Monte 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

North  Carolina- — Evelyn  Vandiver,  2246  Cumber¬ 
land  Ave.,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

Northern  California — Marjorie  F.  TuUey,  2619 
Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Northern  New  York — Bert  Dalbec,  St.  Laurence 
Central  School,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Northwest  Pacific — Ralph  W.  Bassett,  Supervisor, 
631  N.E.  Clackamas  St.,  Portland  8,  Ore. 

Ohio — Mrs.  Marian  Mondl,  Akron  H.S.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  Okla. 

Philadelphia — Sylvia  Schenfield,  4532  No.  11th 
St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh — Frances  Krenz,  3487  Ashland  Dr., 
Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Byron  Tillotson,  270  Whitford 
Ave.,  Providence  8,  R.  I. 

Rochester — Mrs.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.S., 
Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

Saint  Louir— Thomas  H.  Wilson,  8501  Gannon, 
University  City  32,  Mo. 

San  Diego — John  V.  Gormley,  1160  Concord  St., 
El  Cajon,  Calif. 

South  Carolina— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  N. 
Augusta  H.S.,  North  Augusta,  S.  C. 

Southern  California — Marguerite  I.  Dolan,  4355 
Waterbury  Ave.,  Covina,  Cal. 

Tennessee— BhzaheXh  Battle,  Girls  Preparatory 
School,  Chattanooga,  Term. 

Texas — Margaret  Buchanon,  4118  Garrott,  Apt.  2, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Vermont— Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond, 
Vermont. 

Virginia — Patricia  M.  Gathercole,  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege,  Salem,  Va. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Mrs.  Jean  Girard,  1900  La¬ 
ment  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Central — Constance  Hampl,  6112  A  High¬ 
way  45  N.W.,  ParkvUle,  Mo. 

West  Virginia — Mrs.  Eleanor  Weber,  5510  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ave.,  S.F.,  Charleston  4,  West  Va. 

Westchester — Theodore  V.  Mace,  154  MartUng 
Ave.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Western  Massachusetts — ^Irene  Meunier,  80  Flori¬ 
da  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Western  New  York— Miss  Frances  Manka,  90 
Hammerschmidt,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin — Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal 
Stritch  College,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  im¬ 
prove  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 


For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimulates 
the  interest  of  students,  and  pro¬ 
motes  higher  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 
Margaret  G.  Brunink 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
El  Cerrito  High  School 
El  Cerrito,  California 

Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
President 

R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


ReaUa  Exhibit 

of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools^  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  |5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


•  .--7 


